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OF THE 


* 


KniguTts, CITIZENS, and BURGES3ES 


ASSSEMBLED IN PARLIAMENT. 


Ax ram Couxty. (to) 


I8IIT Hon. Jn. O'Neill. 


E. Jones Agnew. 


Borough of Antrim. 
Hon. Wm. John Skeffington. 
Hon. Chicheſter Skellington.. 


B rrough of. Belfaſt. 
Hon. Henry Skeffington. 
Sir W, Godirey, Bart. 


Borough of Liſburn, 
George Hatton, Eſq. 
Joha Moore, Eſq. 

Borongh of Randalflown. 


John Dunn, Eſq. 
Michael Smith, Eſq. 


Anna County. (6) 


Right Hon. William Brown- 
low. 
William Richardſon, Eſq. 


2 Borough of Armagh. 
George Rawlon, Eſq. 
Right Hon. Major Robert Ho- 
bart. | 


Vor. XIII. 


\ 


Borough of Charlemont.. 
Sir Anneſley Stewart, Bart. 
Richard Sheridan, Eſq. 
'CarrickFERGUS County and 
| Town. (2) 


| Ezekiel Davys Hamilton, Eſq. 
Alexander Hamilton, Eſq. 


CatHrerLoOGH County. 


(6) 


William Burton, . 


Henry Bruen, Eſq. 


Borough of Catherlogh. 
Augultus Cavendiſh Bradſhaw, 
Efq. 
John Ormſby Vandeleur, of 
Kilruſh, in the County of 
Clare, Eſq. | 


Borough of Old Leighlin, 
Edward Cooke, Eſq. 
Patrick Duigenan, Eſq, 


Cavan County, (6) 


Charles Stuart, Eſq. 
| Francis Saunderſon, Eſq, 
A | 


iv 


Borough of . Belturbet. 
John M*<Clintock, Eſq. 
Maurice Copinger, Eſq. 


Borough of Cavan. 
Thomas Neſbitt, of Croſsdo- 
ney-Lodge, Eſq. 

Hon. Charles Fitz-Gerald, 
commonly called Lord 


Charles Fitz- Gerald. 


CLarE Couxty. 


(4) 


Francis M*Namara, of Moy- 
reilk, Eſq. 

Hon. Francis Nathaniel Dur- 

ton. Wo 


Borough of Ennis. 
Right Hon. Sir Lucius O'Brien, 
Bart. 

Right Hon. Wm. Conyngham. 


Cokx County. (26) 


Abr. Morris, Eſq. 

Hon. Robert King, commonly 

called Lord Viſcount Kingſ- 
borough. 5 


Borough of Baltimore. 
Sir John Freke, Bart. 
Richard Grace, Eſq. 


. Borough of Bandon-Bridge. 
Broderick W Eſq. 
Lodge Morres, Eſq. 


Borough of Caſllemartyr. 
Sir Jas. Laurence Cotter, Bart. 
John Hodſon, Jun. Eſq. 


Borough of Charleville. 
Right Hon. Sir john Blaquiere, 
K. B. Fx 
Rogerſon Cotter, Eſq. 
Borough of Cloghnikelty. 
Charles O'Neile, Eſq. 
Sir N. C. Colthurſt. 
| City of Cork. ; 
Right Hon. Richard Longfield. 
Hon. John Hely Hutchinſon. 


„ 


MEMBERS OF THE 


Manor of Doneraile. 


James Chatterton, Eſq. 
John Maxwell, q- 


Town of Kinſale. 


James Kearney, Efq. 
William Rowley, Eſq. 


Town of Ila cu. 
Denham Jephſon, Eſq. 
John Lorigheld, Eſq. 


Town of Middleton, 
Thomas Pigott, Eſq. 
Arthur Dawſon, Eq. 


Borough of Rathcormack, 


Henry Duquery, Eſq. 
John Philpot Curran, Eſq. 


Town of Tong al. 


Robert Uniacke, Eſq. 
James Uniacke, Eſq. 


Dox k County. (12) 


Alexander Montgomery, Efq, 
Henry Vaughan Brooke, Eſq. 


Borough of Ballyſhannan. 
Thomas Dickſon, Eſq. 
Sir Michacl Cromie, Bart. 


. Borough of Dance gal. 
William Downes, Eſq. 
Humphry Butler, Eſq. 


B:rough of Killybegs. 
John Wolfe, of Forenaughts, 
„ Eig. * 
Right Hon. Sir Henry Caven- 

diſh. 
Borough of Life. 
Abraham Creighton, 
called Lord 


Hon. 
commonly 
Creighton. 
Abraham Creighton. 


Borough of St. Fohnſlowon. 
Hon. William Forwarld. 
Hon. Hugh Howard. 


% 


HOUSE OF 


Down County. (14) 


Hon. Arthur Hill, commonly 
called Earl of Hilſborough. 
Hon. Robert Stewart. 


Borough of Bangor. 
Sir John Blackwood, Bart. 
John Keane, Eſq. 


Borough of Downpatrick. 
Clotworthy Rowley, Eſq. 
Jonathan Chetwood, Eſq. 


Borough of Hillſborough. 
William Montgomery, of Hillſ- 

borough, Eſq. 
Robert Johnſon, Eſq. 


Borough of Killyleagb. 
Hon. Robert Ward. | 
James Ste renſon Blackwood, 

Eſq. 
Borough of Newry. 
Iſaac Corry, Eſq. 
Robert Roſs, Eſq. 


Borough of Newtownards. 
Hon. Richard Anneſley. 
John Latouche, Eſq. 


Drocuta CounTyY 
Town. (2) 


William Meade Ogle, Eſq. 
John Forbes, Eſq. 


Durtim CovnTty. 


and 


(10) 
Sir Edward Newenham, Knt. 
John Finlay, Eſq, 


City of Dublin. 

Hon. Henry Fitz-Gerald, com- 
monly called Lord Henry 
Fitz-Gerald. 

Right Hon. Heary Grattan; 


Univerſity of Dublin. 
Arthur Browne, Eſq. L. L. D. 
* Francis Hely Hutchin. 

On. 


Jonali 


John 2 


COMMONS. y 


Borough of Newwceftle. 
Right Hon. David Latouche. 
David Latouche, Eſq. 


Borough of Swords. 
John Claudius Beresford, Eſq. 


Lieutenant Gen. Eyre Maſſey. 


Fexmanacn CounTy. (4) 


| Colonel Mervyn Archdall. 


Hon. John Willoughby Cole, 
commonly called I. ord Vit- 
count Cole. 


Borough of Enniſtillen. 
Hon. Arthur Cole Hamilton. 


Richard Magennis, Eſq. 


GaLway Ceu ru. 


(8) 

Wm. Power Keating Trench, 
1 

Joſeph Henry Blake, Eſq. 


Borough of Athenry. 
Theoph. Aly, of Mulpit, 
{q. 


q- 
Wm. Blakeney, of Caſtle Blake- 


. ney, Eſq. 


Town of Galway. 
Peter Denis Daly, Efq. 
Right Hon. Sir Skeffington 
Smyth, Part. 


Borough of Tuam. 
omas Leighton, Bart. 
arrington, Eſq. 


(16) 


Sir 


KAY Couxrv. 


John Blennerhaſſet, Eſq. 


Sir Barry Denny, Bart. 
Borough of Ardfert. 

Robert Day, 

Richard Aicha. Eſq. 


Borough of Dingle-Tcouth. 
Richard Bo _ Townſend, Efq. 
e 


nd, of Shepperton, 


vi 


Borough of T ralee. 
Croſbie Morgell, Eſq. 
Sir Boyle Roche, Bart. 


Kitvaxt County. (10) 


Hon.. Edward Fitz-Gerald, 

commonly called Lord Ed- 
*. ward Fitz-Gerald, . ,- 
Maurice Bagenal St. Leger 
Keatinge, Eſq. 


Porough of Aihy. 
Lieut. Colonel Arthur Ormſby. 
Frederick John Falkiner, Eſq. 


Borough of Harriflown. 
Sir Fitzgerald Aylmer, Bart. 
Arthur Burdett, Eſq. 


Eorough of Kildare. 
Simon Digby, Eſq. 
Robert Graydon, Eſq. 


Porough of Naas. 
Hon. John Bourke, 
James Bond, Eſq. 


K1txexxy County. (16) 


Right Hon. W. Brabazon Pon- 
aby. 

Hon. Walter Butler. 

Borough of Callan. 


William Meeke, Eſq. 
Nathaniel Warren, Eſq. 


Porough of St. Canice, alias 
Iriſttocun. 5 
Right Hon. John Monck Ma- 
ſon. 


Captain Marcus Beresford. 


Borough of Inniſtioge. 
George Ponſonby, Eiq. 
John Lloyd, Eſq. 


Borough of Goran. 
Patrick Welch, Eſq. 
George Dunbar, Li $ 
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MEMBERS OF THE 


City of Kilkenny. 
John Butler, Eſq. 
Hon. William Cuffe. 


Borough of K nocktopher. 
Sir Hercules Langriſhe, Bart. 
Robert Langriſhe, Eſq. 


Borough of Thomaſtown. 
George Bunbury, Eſq. 
George Burdett, Eſq. 


(6) 


Denis Bowes Daly, Eſq. 
Sir William Parſons, Bart. 


Kixd's Country. 


Dorough of Banngher. 


Edward Hoare, of Cork, Eſq. 
John Metge, of Dublin, Eſq. 


Borough of Phill;p/to<vn. 
William Sankey, Efq. 
Arthur O'Connor, Efq. 

Leitrim CouxTy. (6) 
Right Hon. Henry Theophilus 


Clements. 


Right Hon. Theophilus Jones. 


Borough of Carrick. 
Hon. Nathaniel Clements. 
Edward King, Eſq. | 


Borough of Fameſflown. 
Right Hon. Arthur Wolfe. 
Henry Wood, of Roſſmead, Eſq. 


Limtzicx County. (8) 


John Waller, Eſq. 
Hon. John Maſſey. 


Borough of Aſteyton. 
Sir Joſeph Hoare, Bart. 
Henry Alexander, Eſq. 


Borough of Kilmallock. 
C. H. W. Bury, Eſq. 
Peter Holmes, Eſq. 


| 
| 


HOUSE OF 
City of Limerick. a 


John Prendergaſt Smyth, Eſq 
Hon. Edmund Henry Pery. 


LoxpoxDerkRy Cour. (8) 


Hon. -Henry Beresford, com- 

monly called ELarl of Tyrone. 

Right Hon. Thomas Conolly. 
Borough of Coleraine. 


George Tackſon, Eſq. 
George Fitzgerald Hill, F1q. 
City of Londonderry. 

Sir Hugh Hill, Bart. L. L. D. 
William Leckey, Eſq. 
Lorough of Newtown-limavady. 
John Staples, Eſq. 

John Richardſon, Efq. 


Loxcqronp County. : (10) 


Laurence Harman Harman, 
„ 
Sir W. Gleadowe Newcomen, 
Bart. 


Borough of Granard. 


John Ormſby Vandeleur, of 
Munſter Nenagh, in the 
County of. Limerick, Eſq 

Thomas Pak@tham Vandeleur, 
of Maddenſtown, in the 
County of Kildare, Efq. 


Borough of Laneſborough. 


Gervaſe Parker Buſhe, Eſq. 
Steph Moore, of the Barn, 
Eſq. | 


Borough of Longford. 
Hon. Thomas Taylor, com- 


mouly called Lord Viſcount 
Headfort. # 


Henry Stewart, Eſq. 
Borough of St. Johnſtown. 
George © adit? Eis 
John Taylor 5 Eſq. | 


Lour Cour. 


COMMONS. 


vil 
(io) 
Right Hon. John Foſter, 

Speaker. | | 
Thomas James Forteſcue, Eſq. 
| Borough of Atherdee. 
William Parkinſon Ruxton, 

Eſq. | 
John 

Eſq. 

Borough of Carlingford. 


Sir Charles Deſvoeux, Bart. 
James Blaquiere, Eſq. 


Borough of Dundalk. 
Hon. Robert Jocelyn, common- 
ly called Lord Viſcount Jo- 
celyn. 


Hon. George Jocelyn. 


Wolfe, of Newlands, 


Borough of Dunleer. 
Nicholas Coddington, Eſq. 
Hon. Thomas Foſter. 

Mayo Couxrv. 


| (4) 
Right Hon. James Cuffe. 


Hon. Denis Browne. 


| Borough of Caſiltbar. 

Edward Fitzgerald, Eſq. 

Lieutenant Colonel Francis 
Craddock. © 


Mrarn County. (14) 


ay Hen. Hercules Lang- 
ord Rowley. | 


Gorges Lowther, Eſq. 
Borough of Aihboy. 

Hugh Howard, Eſq. 

Thomas Bligh, Eſq. 


Borough of Kells, , 
Hon, Thomas Pakenham, of 


Colure, 


Hon. Robert Taylor. 


Borough of Duleek. 
William Knott, Eſq. 


Charles Montague Ormſby, Eſq. 


* 


viii 
Borough of Navan, 


Joſeph Preſton, Eſq. 
John Preſton, Eſq. 


Eorough of Ratoath. © 
William Irvine, Eſq. 
Gorges Lowther, jun. Eſq. 

Borough of Trim. 
Hon. Arthur. Weſley. 
Hon. Clotworthy Taylor. 


Moxacnax CovunTvr. 


(4) 


Jehn Montgomery, Eſq. 
Charles Powel Leſlie, Efq. 
Borough of Monaghan. 
Right Hon. Lieutenant-Ge- 
neral Robert Cunninghame. 
Cromwell Price, Eſq. a 


Quetx's Couxrr. (8) 


Right Hon. Sir John Parnel, 
Bart. : 
John Warburton, Eſq. 
Borough of Ballynakill. 
John Tydd, Efq. 
| / Colonel Eyre Coote. 
& Borough of Maryborough. 
Charles Henry Coote, Eig. 
Samuel Hayes, Eſq. 


Borough of Portarlington. 
Richard Cavendiſh, Efq. 
William Browne, Eſq. 
Roscommon Counry. (8) 
Sir Edward Crofton, Bart. 
Arthur French, Elq. 


Borough of Boyle. 
Right Hon. Henry King. 
Thomas Teniſon, Eſq. 
Porough of Roſcommon.. 
: George Sandford, of Caſtlerea, 
+ 36. „ 
Henry Moore Sandford, Eſq. ' 


> 


I 
Thomas Barton, Eſq. 


Thomas Coghlan, 


MEMBERS OF THE 


| Boroughof To 
Right Hon. James Fitz-Gerald, 


| Henry Cope, Eſq. 


Srigo CouxTY. (4) 
Joſhua Edward Cooper, Eſq. 
Charles O' Hara, Eſq 
; 

Borough of Sligo. 
Robert Wynne, Eſq. 
Owen Wynne, Efq. 
Tireexary County. (8) 
Daniel Toler, Eſq. 
John Bagwell, Eſq. * 
City of Caſbel. 
Richard Pennefather, of New- 
park, Eſq. 


William Pennefather, of Ath- 
lone, Eſq. 


Borough of Clonmell, 


Hon. Stephen Moore, com- 
monly called Lord Kilworth. 
Hon. William Moore. 


Borough of Fethard. 
Danicl Gahan, Eſq, 
TYRONE coul. (10) 
James Stewart, of Killymoon, 


Eſq. 
Hon. Thomas Knox. 


Borough 


Edmond Stauley, Eſq. F | 
City of Clopher. 
Sackville Hamilton, Eſq. i 
Richard Townſhend Herbert, 
EIA. 
Porough of Dungamion. 
Hon. John Knox. | 


*- 
. 


| 


Hon. George Knox. 


HOUSE OF 
Borough of Strabane. 


Sir John Stewart Hamilton, 
Bart. CG 
Hon. Henry Pomeroy. 


WarTzRFORD CounTY. (to) 


Right Hon. John Beresford, 
Sir James May, Bart. 


Borough of Dungarvan. 
Marcus Beresford, Eſq. 
Chambre Brabazon Ponſonby, 

Eiq. | 
Borough of Liſmore. 
Sir Richard Muſgrave, Bart. 
Robert Paul, Eſq. 


Borough of Tallagh. 
Colonel Hugh Cane. 
Joha Egan, Efq. 

City of V. aterford. 


Henry Alcock, *©ſq. 
Robert Shapland Carew, Eſq. 


* 
WeEesTMEATH Cou wir. (10) 


Hon. Robert Rochfort. 
William Smyth, Eſq. 5 


Borough of Athlone. 


William Handcock of Will- 
brook, Eſq. 
Sir Richard St. George, Bart, 


Borough of Fore. 0 

Hon. George Fred. Nugent, 

commonly called Lord Del- 
Vin. 8 
Major Stephen Freemantle. 


Borough of Nibgan. 
Thomas Burgh, Eſq. . 
Wm. Sherlock, of Sherlockſ- 
town, Eiq. | 
Manor of Mullingar. 
Francis Hardy, Eſq. 
John Doyle, Eſq. 


COMMONS. 


ix 


Wex rox Covnry. (18) 


Right Hon. George Ogle. 
Hon. John Loftus Loftus. 


Borough of Bannow. 
Ponſonby Tottenham, of New 
Roſs, Eſq.” 

Ephraim Carroll, Eſq. 
Borough of Clonmines. 
Nicholas Loftus Tottenham, 
of Roſs, Eſq. : 
Tankerville Chamberlaine, Eſq, 
Borough of Enniſcarthy. 

Veſey Colclough, Eſq. 

Mountifort Longfield, Eſq. 

Borough of Fethard. 

Charles Tottenham, of New 
Roſs, Eſq. 

Thomas Loftus, of Aſhfield 
Lodge, Eſq. 

Borough of Newborough, alias 

Gorey. 


Charles Stanley Monck, Eſq. 
John Toler, Eſq. 
Toon of New Rofs. 
Robert Leigh, of Roſe Gar- 
land, Eſq. ' 
Charles Tottenham, of Bally- 
curry, Eſq. 
Borough of Taghmon. 


Right Hon. John Hely Hutch- 


inſon. 


Warden Flood, Eſq. 

Toon of Wevford. 
Richard Neville, Eſq. 
Francis Leigh, Eſq. 

WrcexLow County. (10) 


Nicholas Weſtby, Eſq. 
William Hume, Efq. 


Borough of Daltinglaſe. 


Hon. John Stratford. 
Hon. Benj. O'Neil Stratford. 


Borough of Ble ſin ton. 


John Reilly, Eſq. | 
Sir Richard Johnſton, Bart. 


MEMBERS, &c. 


Borough of Carysfort. 


Sir Thomas Oſborne, Bart. 
Charles Oſborne, Eſq. 


Borough of Wicklow, 


Edward Tighe, Eſq. 
Wm. Tighe, of Kilcarry, Eſq. - 
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OF THE 


HOUSE or COMMONS, 


"I 


Tavuzsbar, January 104 1793; 


Tur Houſe being met, according to the laſt prorogation, 
a meſſage was brought from his Excellency the Lord Lieutenant 
by the — — Fane, Gentleman Uſher of the Black 
Rod, requiring the Houſe to attend his Excellency the Lord 
Lieutenant in the Houſe of Peers. 


Accordingly Mr. Speaker,' with the Houſe, went up to attend 
his Excellency. | ; 
And being returned, the Speaker reported that the Houſe had 
attended his Excellency the Lord Lieutenant in the Houſe of Peers, 
where his Excellency was pleaſed to make a ſpeech to both Houſes 
of Parliament; of which he faid, to prevent miſtakes, he had 
obtained a copy, which he read to the Houſe ; and the ſame was 
afterwards read by the Clerk at the table; as follows : 


„% My Lords and Gentlemen, | 
4 1 have his Majeſty's commands to meet you in Parliament, 
and to expreſs his ſatisfaction in reſorting to your councils in the 
preſent ſituation of affairs, | | 
Vor. XIII. : B 


| 
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2 PARLIAMENTARY II. 10, 


& His Majeſty feels the utmoſt concern that various attempts 
ſhould have been made to excite a ſpirit of diſcontent and diſ- 
turbance, and that appearances ſhould have manifeſted themſc}ves 
in any part of this kingdom, of a delign to effect by violence an 
alteration in the conſtitution. 

« ]t is an additional ground of uneaſineſs to his Majefly that 
views of conqueſt and dominion ſhould have incited France to 
interfere with the government of other countries, and to adopt 
meaſures with regard to his Majeſty's allies, the States General, 
neither conformable to the law of nations nor the poſitive ſtipula- 
tions of exiſting treaties, eſpecially when both his Majeſty and 
the States General had obſerved the ſtricteſt neutrality with re- 
gard to the affairs of France. 


& Under theſe circumſtances I have ordered, by his Majeſty's 


commands, an augmentation of the forces upon this eftabliſh- 
ment. 

By the advice of the privy council, meaſures have been taken 
to prevent the exportation of corn, proviſions, and naval ftores, 
arms and ammunition. The circumſtances which rendered theſe 
meaſures neceſſary, will, I trait, juſtify any temporary infringe- 
ment of the laws, and will induce you to give them a parlia- 
mentary ſanction. 


« It will afford his Majeſty the greateſt ſatisfaRion, if, by a 


temperate and firm conduct, the bleſſings of peace can be con- 


tinucd; but he feels aſſured of your zealous concurrence in his 
determination to provide for the ſecurity and intereſts of his do- 
minions, and to fulfil thoſe politive engagements to which he 18 


equally bound by the honour of his crown and the general inte- 
reſts of the empire. 


& Gentlemen of the Hoſe of Commons, 


&« J have ordered the national accounts to be laid before you, 
and I have no doubt of your readineſs to grant ſuch ſupplies for 


the public ſervice as the honour and ſecurity. of his Majeſty's 
crown and government, and the exigencies of the times, may 


require. 5 | 
&« My Lords and Gentlemen, 


4 The agriculture, the manufactures, and particularly the 
linen manufacture, the Proteſtant charter ſchools, and other pub- 
be inſtitutions, which have ſo repeatedly been the objects of 

our care, will, 1 doubt not, engage your accuſtomed regard and 
[iberality. 


«© J am to recommend to you, in his Majeſty's name, to 


adopt ſuch meaſures as may be moſt adviſcable for the mainte- 


nance of-interual tranquillity, and for this purpoſe to render more 


effeQtual the law for eſtabliſhing a militia in this kingdom, 


1793] DE 3 ATE S 2 


% 

« His Majeſty has the fulleſt confidence that you will, on all 
occaſions, ſhew your firm determination to enforce due obedience 
to the laws, and to maintain the authority of government, in 
which you may depend upon his Majeſty's cordial co-operation 
and ſupport : and I have it in particular comniand from his Ma- 
jeſty to recommend it to you to apply yourſelves to the conſide- 
ration of ſuch meafures as may be moſt likely to ſtrengthen and 
cement a general union of ſentiment among all claſſes and de- 
ſcriptions of his Majeſty's ſubjects in ſupport of the eftahliſhed 
conſtitution z with this view. his Majeſty truſts that the ſituation 
of his Majeſty's Catholic ſubjects will eagage your ſerious atten- 
tion, and in the conſideration of this ſubje& he relies on the wiſ- 
dom and liberality of his Parliament. 

« [ am truly ſenſible of the repeated teſtimonies which I have 
received of your approbation, and I will endeavour to merit a 
continuance of your good opinion, by ftrenuouſly exerting the 
power with which I am entruſted for the maintenance of our ex- 
cellent conſtitution in church and ſtate, as the beſt ſecurity for 


the liberty of the ſubje&, and the proſperity of Ireland.” 


The Earl of Tyzoxe (fon to the Marquis of Waterford) after 
a ſhort prefatory ſpeech, moved an addrels to the throne, as fol- 
lows : | 


To the Kixc's Moſt Excellent MajzsTy. 


The humble Appakss of the Kxicurs, Cirizkxs, and Bu- 
CESSES in Parliament aſſembled, 


« We your Majeſty's moſt dutiful and loyal ſubjects, the Com- 
mons of Ireland, in parliament aſſembled, beg leave to approach 
your Majeſty, impreſſed with the warmeit feelings of duty, 
loyalty, and attachment to your Majeity's ſacred perſon, family 
and government. 2 | 

We truly participate in the concern your Majeſty feels at the 
attempts that have been made to promote a ſpirit of diſcontent 
through this kingdom, manifeiting an appearance of a deſign to 
effeQ by violence an alteratjap in our happy conſtitution. 

© We cannot too much rage that views of conqueſt and ag- 
grandizement ſhould, have attuated France to interfere in the 
government of other countries, and to adopt meaſures with re- 
gard to your Majeſty's allies, the States General, neither confor- 
mable to the law of nations, nor to the poſitive ſtipulations of 
exiſting treaties. We might have entertained a juſt hope of a 
far different conduct, as your Majelty and the States General 
* = obſerved the ſtricteſt neutrality with regard to the affairs of 

Tance. | 

„Under theſe circumſtances, we entirely approve the aug- 
mentation of your Majeſty's mom upon this eſtabliſhment; ve 
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ſhall alſo be ready to give a parliamentary ſanction to thoſe orders 
which have been given with the advice of the Privy Council, for 4 
preventing the exportation of corn, proviſions, naval ſtores, arms 1 
and ammunition. 


« We ſhall take a fincere part in the ſatisfaction your Majeſty 4 
maſt experience, if from the temperate and firm conduct of your I 
Majeſty the bleſſings of peace can he continued; and your Ma- 
jeſty may rely upon our zealous and candid concurrence, in ſuch 
meaſares as may enable your Majeſty to provide for the fecurity 
and intereſts of your dominions, and for the performance of 
thoſe poſitive engagement, in which the honour of your crown 
and the general intereſts of the empire are ſo eſſentially con- 
cerned. | 


«© We ſhall cheerfully grant ſuch ſupplles as the particular exi- 
gencies of the times may require for the public ſervice, and for. 
the honomable and ſecure ſupport of your Majeſty's crown and 

> government. | 


« Our attention will be directed to our agriculture, and manu- 
ſactures, and particularly the linen manufaQures, and to the Pro- 
teſtant charter-ſchools and other public inſtitutions, which have 
uſually received the aid and bounty of parliament. 


« We ſhall be anxious to adopt ſuch meaſures as ſhall appear 

moſt conducive to the maintenance of internal tranquillity ; and 

for this purpoſe we ſhall make more eſſectual the proviſions for 
- eſtabliſhing a militia in this Kingdom. 

« Your Majelty may depend upon our determined refolution, 
to-enforce a due obedience to the laws, and to maintain the au- 
thority of government, to which we are ſo ſtrongly encouraged 

by your Majeſty's gracious promiſe of a firm co-operation and 
ſupport: and in obedience to your Majeſty's particular recom- 
mendation, we ſhall apply ourſelves to the conſideration of ſuch 
meaſures as may be molt likely to ſtrengthen! and cement a gene- 
- ral union of fentiment among all claſſes and deſcriptions of your 
' Majeſty's ſubje&s, in ſupport of the eſtabliſhed conſtitution. 
We thank your Majeſty for your reliance on our wiſdom and li- 
berality, and we ſhall be ready to advert to the fituation of our 
Roman Catholic brethren, and ſhall endeavour to form our de- 
- cifion upon this important ſubje& after a full and ſerious conſi- 
deration. : 
„We return your Majeſty our fincere thank, for continuing 
the Earl of Weſtmorland in the government of this Kingdom, 
and ſhall be happy to aſſiſt his exertions for maintaining our ex- 
cellent conſtitution in church and ſtate, which we have experiene- 
ed as the ſureſt means of promoting the public welfare and proſ- 
perity, and of ſecuring the liberty of the ſubject under the mild 
iafluence of your Majeſty's auſpicious reigu.” -. | | 
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The Honourable Mr. WesLty ſeconded the motion. He 
ſaid, that at a time when opinions were ſpreading throughout 
Europe inimical to kingly government, it behoved us, in a par- 
ticular manner, to lay before our gracious Sovereign our deter- 
mination to ſupport and maintain the conſtitution; he took no- 
tice, that under the preſent reign this country had riſen to a ſtate 
of unexampled proſperity. He ſaid that the augmentation of 
the forces, as mentioned in the ſpeech, had, from the circum- 
ſtances of the times, become neceſſary. He reprobated, in very 
ſevere terms, the conduct of the French towards their king, and 
their invaſion of the territories of ſovereign princes, and their ir- 
ruption into the Auſtrian Netherlands. He applauded the con- 
duct of the Adminiſtration of this country for iſſuing the pro- 
clamation of the $th of November; and he condemned the at- 
tempt of a ſet of men ſtiling themſelves National Guards, and 
appearing in military array; a ſet of men unknown in the coun- 
try, except by their attempts to overthrow the government ; the 
conduct of Adminiſtration on that occaſion entitled them to the 
confidence of the people. In regard to what had been recom- 
mended in the ſpeech from the throne, reſpeQing our Catholic 
fellow- ſubjects, he could not repreſs expreſſing his approbation 
on that head ; he had ng doubt of the loyalty of the Catholics 
of this country, and he truſted that when the queſtion would be 
brought forward, reſpeCting that deſcription of men, that We 
would lay aſide all animoſities, and a& with moderation and dig- 
nity, and not with the fury and violence of partizans. 


Mr. Joux O'NziLL ſaid, he roſe to take the earlieſt oppor- . 
tunity of expreſſing his warmeſt approbation of the addreſs ; he 
was happy in joining the unanimity which he hoped would pre- 
vail, in Expreſſing in the ſtrongeſt manner, every ſentiment of 
loyalty and aſſection to his Majeſty, and inviolable attachment to 
the conſtitution : expreſſions of loyalty and attachment, whick 
at another time might be omitted, were become neceffary now, 
as writings diſſeminating the. poiſun of diſaffection and ſedition, 
had —. their way into all parts of the country, and ought to 
be repelled by the ſtrengeſt declarations of the abhorrence and 
2 in which every loyal ſubject, every honeſt man, muſt hold 
them. ZE | 

Feeling, as he did, the country brought into ſome danger by 
thoſe wicked and diſgraceful publications, he hoped that men, 
poſſeſſing the ſame ſentiments with him, would uſe every means 
of ſtrengthening the government, and ſupporting the conftitu- 
tion. | 

It gave him much pleaſure, to obſerve that the ſpeech recom- 
mended to the attention of Parliament the fituation of the Ro- 
man Cathalics:—the loyalty and good conduct of that people, 
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were rapidly removiag the prejudices of the conſtituent body; 
and there could be no doubt, that his Majeſty's recommendation 
would have iufinite weight, not only with Parliament, but with 
all ranks of perſons. : 

He concluded with exhorting every man who loved the conſti- 
tution, to rally round the throne, and now, in the moment of 
trial, manifeſt their wiſdom and courage in defending all that is 
valuable; and by the ftrongeſt expreſſions of afſectionate attach- 
ment, ſhew their regard to that king, who lives in the hearts of 
his people. 5 | | 


Mr. Gaar rax ſaid, our ſituation is certainly alarming, but by 
no means ſurprizing—'tis the veceſſary, natural and obvious re- 
falt of the conduct of his Majeity's miniſters ; the perſons who 
had oppoſed our liberty in 82, were made our miniſters—after- 
wards the country forgave them, but they never forgave the 
country: thy attempted to put down the conftitution, and now 
they have put down the government. We told them ſo—we 
zdmonuiſhed theme told them that their driving ſyſtem would 
not dy—we had no objection to their private characters, or their 
humble, natural relationſhips of life, but that they were abſo- 
lutely, totally, radically, diſqualified to govern. 

Don't they remember go we warned them. — They ſaid we 
were ſevere I am ſure we were prophetic—again in g1 we re- 
peated our admonition—told them that a government of clerks 
would not do—that a government by rank majorities would dt 
do—that the goverument of the treaſury would not do—that 
Ireland would not be long governed by the trade of parliament. 
We mentioned this when Lord Buckingham ran away from this 
kingdom and Lord Weſtmorland ſucceeded to his offices We 
told them that a nation who had reſcued her liberties from the 
giant of old England, in $2, would not long bear to be trodden 
on by the violence of a few pigmics whom the caprice of a court 
had appointed miniſters. te Pegs 5 

I remember the beginning of the laſt ſeſſion, I had the honour 
of ſubmitting in this Houſe ſome obſervations on this head, and 
my honourable friend alſo in the courſe of the ſeſſion aſſured you 
that your ſyllem of government was infatuation ; we have now 
to lament the eſſects of that infatuation, and though I allow 
foreign revolutions have had a certain effect on domeſtic diſcon- 
tent, yet the cauſes of that diſcontent were laid by miniſters 
who might have ſecn the flate of foreign politics, and have fore- 
ſeen the forcible influence of that ſtate on domeſtic diforders. 
We are now, by a courſe of mal-adminiltration, brought back 
to that condition of diſcontent and jealouſy which in 82 pro- 
duced an interpoſition from the king; we then laboured under 
the ill effects of a bad conſtitution—we now labour under the al 
effects of a bad government. | | - 
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The periodical ſales of the Houſe of Commons, the public de- 


claration of thoſe ſales, the encreaſe of 20 parliamentary provi. _ 


fions, and what was more, the acknowledgment that ſuch encreaſe 
was a political expedient to.buy the members ; the repeated de- 
clarations that the beſt Miniſter for Ireland was he who bought 
the Houſe of Commons cheapeſt. —The ſale of divers peerages 
for money to be laid out by«the Miniſter in procuring for his fol- 
lowers ſeats in the Houſe of Commons, the ſale of the functions 
of one Houle, for buying votes in the other, it was the caſe of 
the barren land bill; the patronage of all kind of abuſes and pe- 
culations, as in the caſe of the police the rejection of every 
conſtitutional bill, placę bill, penſion bill reſponſibility bill, tend- 
ing to aſſimilate our conſtitution to that of Great Britain. The ar- 
guments advanced for the rejection of the two former by a law 
officer of the crown, who Pig that the Government in Ireland 
ſhould be ſtronger than that of Great Britain, and who, in the 
application of that argument could only mean that the Parliament 
of Ireland ſhould be more abandoned. Theſe things, and many 
more taken ſeparately, or altogether, have totally, and univer- 
fally, deprived of all weight, authority, or credit, the Parlia- 
ment of Ireland. | 

I am ſure our Miniſters meant to go no further, they only 
meant an attack on the conſtitution, but they have undermined 
the throne ; it is impoſſible in a conſtitution with parts connected 
as ours to put down the authority of parhament, without involv- 
ing the monarchy, aud while our miniſters only intended to free 
the throne from the checks and limits of a parliament, they have 
deprived it of its beſt ſupport, the poiſe and authority of a parlia- 
mentary conſtitution. | | | 

I have heard of ſeditious writings of Mr. Paine, and other 
writers—theſe writings may be criminal, but it is the declarations 
of the miniſters of the crown that have made them dangerous.— 
Mr. Paine has ſaid monarchy is a uſcleſs incumbrance, a miniſter 
of the crown comes forth and ſays he is right; monarchy coſt 
this country, to buy the Parliament, half a million at one period, 
and half a million at another. Mr. Paine has ſaid an hereditary 
legiſlative nobility is an abſurdity, our miniſter obſerves he has 
underſtated the evil; it is a body of legiſlators whoſe ſcats are 
. fold by the miniſters to purchaſe another body of legiſlators to 
vote againſt the people; but here is the difference between Mr. 
Paine and our authors—the latter are miniſters and their declara- 
tion evidence againſt their royal maſter. They ſay we love mo- 
narchy—we love the king's government which, however, we 
muſt acknowledge, governs by ſelling one houſe, and buying the 
other. So much more powerful agents of republicaniſm, are 
the Iriſh miniſters, than ſuch authors as Mr. Paine; that if the 
former wiſhed to go into rebellion in 93 as in 82, ſome of thei 
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went into ſedition they could not excite the people to high trea- 
ſon, by ftronger provocation than their own public declarations, 
and the ſtrongeſt arguments againſt monarchial goyernment, are 
thoſe delivered by themſelves in favour of their own adminiſtra- 
tion. . 
There are two ſpecies of levellers—levellers of principles and 
levellers of inſtitutions, and the former always make way for the 
latter the latter is the death, and tht former the diſeaſe, and both 
together form in political life the progreſs of fin and diſſolution. 
That miniſter who ſold the peerage was a leveller—that miniſter 
who publicly bought the Houſe by the enereaſe of about twenty, 
which is a difference of forty votes, was-a leveller. He was a 
. develler of character and authority, and principle, without which 
political inſtitutions vaniſh. The French levellers deſtroyed the 
nobility and the throne to erect the deſpotiſm of the people. The 
Iriſh levellers have endeavoured to deſtroy the power and credit 
of the nobility and the commons, to erect the deſpotiſm of the 
king—in that endeavour they have undermined the throne—they 
have ſtripped the king's government, together with the two houſes 
vf parliament, of all kind of credit or authority, or weight, in 
the minds of the people of Ireland. | 
Permit me to conſider the conduct of our Miniſters, in its 
particular reference to that oppreſſed part of his Majeſty's ſub- 
jects the Catholics. * 1-don't mean now to go into their claims. 
I retain my former conviction in their favour, but if I were their 
enemy, 1 could not approve of their treatment ; our miniſtry be- 
gins by offering them a perſonal incivility, ſo they ſtate 5n their 
publiſhed debate. I am not a judge of the fact, but they are of 
the impreſſion. They were ſo critically and unequivocally ſituated 
with reſpe& to political and civil rank, that even caurteſy from 
a lord lieutenant's ſecretary, would have been a compliment and 
flight, is an inſult; they are the only part of his Majeſty's ſub- 
jects ſo ſituated— the Catholics will ſoon be in that ſituation no 
.» longer —after offending the Catholics by manner, the next unad- 
viſed ſtep of the miniſtry, was to attack them by artifice, and 
accordingly they endeavoured to detach and divide the landed 
Intereſt of the Catholics from the body at large, which was an 
attempt to deſtioy the ſubordination of the common people, and 
to ſet population adrift from the influence of property, and left 
there ſhould remain till ſome influence over their minds, the mi- 
niſtry make ſome blind and imperfect overtures to the Catholic 
clergy, to detach them alſo from the claims of their flock, which 
was to detach their flocks from them and to leave that flock en- 
tirely deſtitute of all principle whatſoever of ſubordination either 
to landlord or ecclefiaſtic. I am not a ftiend to ſuperſtition or 
ſubjugation, and yet there is a certain degree of moral influence 
whuch the paſtor may ſafcly have over his flock, and the landlord 
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over his tenantry, without which I fear you would extinguiſh the 
ſoul of ſubordination—however, the miniſter endeavours to leave 
the Catholic, over whom the State cannot have by connection 
any aſcendancy, free from any controul or check, either of their 
church or their own ariftocracy—and it is a flrong preſumption 
in favour of that body, thus ſet adrift as it were by the deſign, 
that it recovered the principles of union, and has preſerved the 
principles of ſubordination, and ſhould have left its enemies 
without even a pretence to oppreſs them, The next impolitic 
ſtep taken by our miniſter was the inſtitution of a paper war on 
the ſubje& of religion—the declarations as you will find in the 


Catholic report of the tranſaction managed, procured or ſanc- \ 


tioned by Government, led to counter, declaration, and finally 
diſcuſſion at large, on the broad principle of philoſophy, which 
miniſtry knew was againſt them, and in an appeal to the people 
who, from intereſt muſt have been againſt them, likewiſe : the 
miniſtry embitter this paper war, by its own rethoricians and 
ſcribblers, and publiſh notoriouſly from the caftle ſuch perſonal 
invectives againſt reſpectable Catholics, ſuch contumelious ſtuff ! 
. You muſt recollect it, written, publiſhed, and ſpread by the 
_ caſtle againft the pretenſions and perſons of the Catholic body 

ſuch invectives as muſt have rouſed the ſpirit of indignation as 
well as liberty, to vindicate their fame and fortunes againſt a ſcan» 
dalous and opprobrious government. 

The next unfortunate error in this buſineſs was a declaration 
from a right honourable gentleman, high in confidence, that on 
a certain event government would ſuppreſs the Catholics with the 
force of both countries. I incline to believe the threat was un- 
authoriſed ; nor do I pretend to ſay it was unconditional ; it was 
on a certain event, or ſuppoſition, that theſe men committed 
ſomething which government might call a great offence ; but 
who had a right to ſuppoſe ſuch a body of men would commit an 
act which will juſtify his Majeſty's miniſters, to levy war on ſo 
valt a portion of his people—a liege ſubject, living within the 
peace of the king, to ſuppoſe him a rebel in order to threaten 
him with arms, is to tell him he is not a ſubject, but a ſlave. 
Without diſcuſſing any further objections to ſuch language, it is 
fufficient to ſay, that the dire& and obvious tendency of ſuch a 
menace was to make the Catholic body attribute to the ſucceſſes 
of France that ſafety and privilege which ſhould have appeared 
to proceed from benignity of the k 
ment. I fay the tendency of ſuch a declaration; but the effect 
of it has been, I believe, only to manifeſt his Majeſty's gracious 
and ſignal interpoſition in manifeſting his paternal love, to 
1 loyal ſubjects, and affording them protection againſt his mi- 
niſters, 2%, 5 ; n 


ing, and the juſtice of parlia- 
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The next unfortunate error of our miniſtry was their interfer- 
ence with grand juries againſt the Catholics, becauſe they were 
giving to the Proteſtants falſe hopes, at the ſame time that they 
were exciting againſt the Catholics falſe fears. They took the 
lead in fomenting a religious war—they began it—they acted in 
the mongrel capacity of country gentlemen and miniſters they 
acted againſt Catholics as country gentlemen, and encouraged 
the Proteſtants as miniſters. They had, I underſtand, informed 
the Britiſh miniſtry that the influence of the crown could not in- 
duce a majority to vote againſt the Catholic pretenſions, and then 
they themſelves take a leading part to make that difficulty in the 
country, of which they complained of, in their diſpatches. To 
the country gentlemen they ſay, will you bear that theſe men 
ſhall get the elective franchiſe, and to the Britiſh miniſter, you 
ſee theſe country gentlemen, and the conſequences of this con- 
duct is, that the Iriſh miniſtry become parties againſt the people, 
and have a perſonal and country intereſt to exclude them; not as 
Catholics but as enemies. 

Among other inſtances of the intolerance of miniſters, is ſome- 
thing of religious war in, an addreſs from the corporation of 
Dublin to the other corporations of the kingdom. I conſider 
this publication as the act of the caſtle— the act of their city de- 
lJegation—the compoſition of their city agents. The city has 
been a long time the object of their miſchief ; whenever the 
eity is left to herſelf, ſhe will ever ſpeak with moderation and 
propriety,—and her miſtake in this addreſs has been to have re- 
figned her better underſtanding to the intrigues and interference 
of the caſtle, I ſhall obſerve on this publication ſo far as to ſay, 
that, according to the ſentence it pronounces, that the doom of 
the Catholic, in all times to come, is perpetual excluſion from 
the franchiſe of the conſtitution; and, according to the law, 
that publication advances the title of the Proteſtant to his lands 
and privileges —is the right of conqueſt. If then the three 
millions of Catholics ſhould, with the aſſiſtance of twenty-ſix 
millions in France, rebel and diſpoſſeſs you of your properties and 
charters, they have in the city publication an authority—they 
have the law of conqueſt—and they have your excuſe for appeal- 
ing to the law of conqueſt, becauſe they have the ſentence of 
the corporation—nothing elſe to relieve them from the doom of 
ſlavery ! | | p | 

The reſult of this interpoſition of the Iriſh government in this 
religious war the conſequence of having poured their angry in- 
. gredients into the cup of religious fury, has been, that as far as 
relates to Iriſh government, they have totally loſt the confidence 
of the-Catholics—they have loſt the confidence of one part of 
his majeſty's ſubjects by their corruption, and of the other, hy 
their intolerance. | 
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In ſuch a ſituation of domeſtic diſcontent, and foreign revo- 
lution, what meaſures have they taken? One would naturally 
have thought they would have inſtantly reſorted to one very odi- 
ous meaſure—the aſſembling of parliament. No, they prorogue 
it, and yet there are many reaſons for calling it. The example 
of England was one ; if there was reaſon to think French politics 
had made any progreſs in Great Britain, there was tenfold reaſon 
to fear, they would make a progreſs in Ireland ; becauſe Ireland 
had tenfold her grievances. The miniſter of England had not 
proclaimed nor purchaſed parliament ; but there was another 
cauſe—the calling out the militia, Whenever his majeſty calls 
out the militia in England, he 1s obliged to call a parliament : 
and here, though the law is not the ſame, the reaſon is ſtronger, 
becauſe your militia without parliament, is imperfect; for the 
jealouſy of government in 78 ſtruck out in the privy council the 
compulſory clauſe. By the law of the land, you cannot arm 
Catholics—by the omiſſion of the militia bill, you cannot com- 
pel Proteſtants; fo, unleſs you called a parliament, you might 
have a militia, but no men. So that, either the calling out the 
militia was unneceſſary, or the proroguing parliament eſſeutial to 
make that militia effectual, was improper. See the conſequence, 
you try in Waterford, it would not be received—you try it in 

Jork, the inhabitants, who appear a very ſenſible ſet of men, 
meet, conſider, and decide: That, in offering the militia, go- 
vernment only means to reſort to the old practice - patronage: 
and as to the execution of the laws, they conceive that they them- 
ſelves are better qualified for that taſk than ſuch a government 
and they all ſuſpe& and repudiate your militia. | 
The police of the city of Dublin has taught men to he ap- 
prehenſive of your militia, beeauſe you have unfortunately while 
you profeſſed to mean the due execution of law, intended pa- 
tronage, and protected violence: another reaſon for calling a 
parliament, was the ſtate of public credit—your funds had fallen, 
your credit had ftopped, and the cauſe was to be found in the 
unſettled ſtate of the Catholic claims, only to be ſettled by par- 
liament. And how do miniſters ſettle them, and reſtore public 
credit? By prorogation. Surely, the miniſtry cannot be pro- 
nounced innocent of that public diftreſs, when they might have 
removed the cauſe by doing in. November what will be done in 
January, and what had been a ſubje& before them for near twelre 
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months. ; L 
The ftate of the public mind was another cauſe. | The nation 
had grievances—the Catholics you now allow and apprehend to 
have eue e. if ſuch there be, whoſe principles in 
themſelves are a grievance. You give them all-time to form and 
unite, if they pleaſe, in one great maſs, for parliament, when at 


length it ſhould meet, to decompound and analyſe. Some part of 
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the people our miniſtry had conceiyed to be republican. Some 
part of our Catholics had been repreſented as affecting a popiſh 
congreſs, in imitation of a French republic; with this opinion 
of his Majeſty's, it is ſomewhat aſtoniſhing, that they give two 
months fair play to ſuch imputed principles to act and form 
againſt the State; ſo, if the imputatian was founded, the re- 
medy, at the time you chooſe to call parliament, had been too 


You muſt have heard of French emiſſaries—if there was any 
danger of them you gave them allo fair play; you left them alſo 
two months to taint the integrity of three-fourths of your iſland, 
and the preſent allegiance of that body, notwithſtanding ſuch 
opportunities, 18 a ſtrong refutation of the charges of their ene- 
mies, who now, under the direction of the king, muſt do juſ- 
tice to that loyalty they had attempted to traduce and to pro- 
ſcribe. Y | 

There was another reaſon for calling parliament—a conven- 
tion. Was it not an object, by a liberal and ſpeedy ſettlement, 
to have anticipated the graces of conceſſion, and to diſplay the 
juſtice of parliament, at a time when you were trembling at the 
unpopularity of parliaments, and the prevalence of conventions ? 
What was the cauſe of this neglect to call parliament ?—you 
had not made up your mind on this queſtion. In the ſummer, 
and with the grand juries, you had made up your mind very 
readily; and then you are to unmake it and form that mind a 
new one, and have a better. Thus you decide when you ſhould 
deliberate, and deliberate when you ſhould have decided ; and, 
in the mean time, remain incapable either to give counſcl, or to 
receive it. The effect of this negle& was like the other parts of 
your conduct; to diſcredit parliament, it ſays, vote taxes, paſs 
the revenue bill; but as to counſel we will call for Mr. A. or 
Mr. B. oi even a clerk, to conſult de arduit regni; any one but 
the hereditary council of the king, and the grand council of the 
nation, 5 

You call a council, but it is the privy council you ſent, I 
underſtand, to ſome of the oppofition ; you were honeſt enough 
to make them reſponſible for getting you out of difficulties, into 
which, if you had followed their advice, you never had been 
precipitated ; perhaps the beſt advice any friend could have given 
vou, was to walk off, and turn to any trade except that of a 
miniſter ; however you get advice ſomewhere or other, and you 
take meaſures ; what are they? a milicia—but I believe that is a 
meaſure of no efficacy, for the reaſons I have given already ; 
you try government volunteers; but that is another meaſure, on 
whoſe efficacy 1 do not ſuppoſe you rely much; if it has any 
great effect, it muſt revive the volunteers by example; if ſuch a 
meaſure, is neceſſary in government, it mult be equally neceſſary | 


| 
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for the people at large; and as a dire& tendency to produce a ge- 
neral armament z you reſorted to other meaſures, a proclamation, 
a militia, an enereaſe of your troops, and an affociation—in the 
proclamation I acknowledge I ſee a milder language than we have 
been accuſtomed to hear of late years from the miniſters of the 
crown. I don't go into the merits or objects of that proclama- 
tion now, but I muſt lament one word contained in it—pretended 
grievances. Is the ſale of peerage a pretended grievance? Is the 
ereation of twenty new places as proviſion for members of par- 
liament, to govern and dire& their deliberation—is the purchaſe 
of the Houſe of Commons, or in one ſentence the extinction of 
the uſe; credit, and authority of parliamentary inſtitution, a 
pretended grievance ? To rife in arms to redreſs grievance real or 
pretended, is, I apprehend, againſt law, but here the criminality 
of the act appears to be the pretence of the grievance ; and 
the conſequence of ſuch expreſſion would be naturally to direct 
the hopes of the people from government to themſelves ; it ſays, 
if you look for redreſs, you muſt not look to us, and {a procla- 
mation, therefore, ſo worded, though it may diſperſe, cannot 
pacify.— The other means is afſociation—the idea of ſupporting 
government by aſſociation is an appeal to the collective body of 
the people, and you make that appeal when 3-fourths cannot be 
a part of that aſſociation, unleſs they aſſociate againſt their own 
franchiſe : you muſt let them into the conſtitution before they 
aſſociate to ſupport it, and therefore the calling of parliament 
was a neceſſary preliminary to an aſſociation, inſtead of making 
an aſſociation previous to a parhament, and to thoſe rights and 
privileges, whoſe preſervation muſt be the object of the aſſocia- 
tions, and whoſe creation has not yet taken place. I have no 
objection to an aſſociation, if monarchy is in danger, or even if 
there ſhould be a doubt, I think it incumbent on every man to 
rally round the throne. | 

It is the felicity of theſe iſfands, that however we may require 
to reform abuſes, we are not now to ſeek for a conſtitution.— 
On the militia I have already obſerved ; the augmentation of the 
army, I know preciſely what it is; it may be very proper, it 
may be trifling, it may be illegal, but every meaſure neceſſary to 
order I will ſupport. 

We have a monarchy, the beſt form of government for rational 
and durable liberty; it is a fortunate circumſtance attending that 
monarchy, that the title of the family on the throne is interwo- 
ven with the aſſurances of our title of liberty, and now the king 
- himſelf comes as the ſecond deliverer of his people, and it may 

perhaps be conſidered as another circumſtance not-inauſpicious to 
the duration of liberty, that the characteriſtical properties of the 
family on the throne, very oppoſite to encroaching ambition, 
ſhould be diſtinguiſhed by honeſty and hereditary courage. 
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We have t6 adviſe and limit monarchy, and to exerciſe legif- 
lative power—a parliament confiſting of a ſenate without which 
no country was ever temperately or ſecurehy conducted: and a 
commons, without whoſe exiſtence the people cannot be free, 
for ſuch a ſyſtem who is there that would not aſſociate? But it is 
for its bleſſings, and not its abuſes. TI would aſſociate for our 
preſent conſtitution on principles directly oppoſite to thoſe on 
which it has been adminiltered in Ireland. I would aſſociate, be- 
cauſe [ do not think it is a monarchy, the exerciſe of whoſe au- 
thority depends on ſelling the honours of one houſe of patliament, 
to buy the honeſty of the other, becauſe I do not think it is a ſe- 
nate whoſe honours ſhould be ſold, and becaufe I do not think it 
is a houſe whoſe votes muſt be periodically bought for a million 
or half a million. To affociate, therefore, for our conſtitution 
as adminiſtered in Ireland, would be an aſſociation for abuſes, an 
aſſociation for grievance, an aſſociation for ſuch miſchiefs, that 
if not ſpeedily aboliſhed muſt deſtroy our moſt excellent conſti- 
tution, and therefore would be an aſſociation, not for our con- 
ſtitution, but its deſtruction. Do you mean to ſay we are ſenſi - 
ble of the virtues of the King and Conſtitution, and they may 
add, of the wiſdom of the Earl of Weſtmorland. With govern- 
ment do you mean to embody the virtues of the king, with the 
offences of his officer, and to make the aſſociation as a ridicu- 
lous mockery of his majeſty, and a falſe certificate for a bad ſer- 
vant, that is to ſay, we are ſo very fond of our moſt excellent 
conftitution that we don't care how much it is abuſed; it is to 
profeſs one thing, and to aſſociate for another; to profeſs the 
conſtitution, and to combine for its abuſes. But aſſociation is 
but a palliative, unleſs the remedy goes along with it, which is 
the remedy ; ſettle the great queition with our Catholic brethren ; 
ſettle on principles of liberty, of unanimity, and of extenſive 
freedom. ; 
What is the other remedy ? Tis a word you will find in the 
books. The lawyer peruſes the deſcription daily. Tis a par- 
liament; a free and independent parliament, choſen by the peo- 
ple. Whether the people have that at preſent, I need not de- 
bate, but I repeat it, the radical cure is a free and independent 
© parliament, choſen by the people. | 


T ſhall amend the addreſs— that part of it which relates to his 


Majeſty is cold and impolitic—his interpoſition to heal our reli- 
gious anĩmoſities, is an act of diſtinguiſhed wiſdom—as ſuch it 
ſhould be marked particularly at a time when attempts have been 
made on the thrones of  princes—at ſuch a time I would mark to 
the Catholics the King as the deliverer of his people. I would 

"diftingurſh him from his miniſters. I would mark that monarch 
who had reſcued his people from the hands of thoſe miniſters, — 
that however we may abhor their proceedings, we ſhall, if neceſ- 
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ſary, unite, to rally in ſupport of the throne, keeping pure of 
leaning to any French politics, or any wiſhes in favour of that 
nation, now on the eve of a war with a country, with whom we 
are by the erown, by the law, by intereſt, and by every political 
_ tye, forever to be connefted. | 

I move you, that an amendment be made, by inſerting after 
the word © conſtitution,” the following words, © We admire 
the wiſdom which at ſo critical a ſeaſon has prompted your Ma- 
jeſty to come forward to take a leading part in healing the ani- 
moſities of your people on account of religion : We ſhall take 
into our immediate conſideration the ſubje& graciouſly recom- 
mended from the throne ; and at a time when doctrines peraici- 
ous to freedom and dangerous to monarchial government are 
propagated in foreign countries, we ſhall not fail to impreſs your 
Majeſty's Catholic ſubjects with a ſenſe of the ſingular and eter- 
nal obligation they owe to the throne, and to your Majeſty's 
royal perſon and family.” 


Hon. Denis BRowns. The part that I have taken in diſ- 
cuſſion of the Catholic queſtion in this Houſe, and my connec- 
tion with perſons of that ſect in my own country, makes it, as I 
think, incumbent on me to expreſs my warmeſt thanks, and my 
higheſt approbation of that part of his Excellency's ſpeech that 
recommends the caſe of the Roman Catholics of Ireland to the 
conſideration of its parliament.— I truſt the Catholics will not 
forget the parliamentary perſecutions againſt them which have 
been unremitting ſince the revolution, have ceaſed from the com- 
mencement of the reign of George the third, that he was the 
firſt prince that ventured to recommend their loyalty and griev- 
ances to'the conſideration of their countrymen, I truſt they will 
be the beſt prop of his crown—the beſt ſupport of the conſtitu- 
tion: if ever they ſhould for a moment forget what they owe to 
their beneficent ſovereign, I will be aſhamed of what now is m 
pride and my boaſt—my attachment to them.—Tied to-them by 
every principle of hereditary and perſonal regard, I pledge my- 
ſelf to them, to this Houſe, and to the world, that my exertions 
for their cauſe ſhall ceaſe only with their perfe& liberation from 
the diſgraceful ſtate of civil diſability in which they ſtand. I 
have with ſome trouble and care prepared a bill for this purpoſe : 
to reſcue my friends from ſlavery, to purify the law from abſur- 
dity, is warmly my wiſh—but it is a ſituation to which my 
wiſhes alone entitle me. His Majeſty's miniſters in this country 
will, I ſuppoſe, bring forward his Majeſty's meaſure before par- 
liament. I am perfectly ſatisfied to conſign it to their care, and 
ſhall be content to give them my zealous ſupport, if the bill 
ar forward be what I think it ought to be for the Catholics, 
Iwill uſe my beſt endeavours with them to prevent their embar- 
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raſſing the meaſure by unreaſonable demands. If, contrary to 
my expectations, it ſhould be a half meaſure for them, I will 
endeavour to amend it. 

Sir, there are matters that have been touched on by the right 
honourable gentleman under me, that alſo call for an avowal of 
the principle of every man that is concerned in the ſtate. . I am 
attached to the conſtitution of this country, as eſtabliſned at the 
revolution I am averſe to every ſociety and perſon who ſhall at- 
tempt to ſubvert it diſapprove of the conduct of ſocieties of 
this country, who have preſumed to hold political correſpondence 
with foreign powers—that openly communicate with France 
that make the proceedings of that unfortunate and infatuated 
country the theme of their praiſe—that rejoice in ſucceſſes that 
give impunity to ruſſians, and authorized them to drag to their 
bar an unfortunate prince, againſt whom blood-thirſty judges 
have not been able to bring forward a ſingle charge that in a land 
of jultic® and of freedom, could ſubje& him to a fine of ten 
pounds their ſyſtem is the reverſe of civil liberty. Were 1 
obliged to make a choice between being a member of a country 
in which the moſt abſolute monarchial government was eſtabliſh» 
ed, and that land ef extenſive freedom, that is ſo much admir 
by thoſe ſocieties, I ſhould not heſitate to prefer the former. 
highly approve of the conduct of his Majeſty's miniſters in Eng- 

„in the exertions they have made to keep from that country 
the bleſſings of French fraternity; and I hope when ſimilar mea- 
- | ſures become neceſſary here, that all attachments and prejudices 

of party will ceaſe, and that the voice of this country will be 
unanimous as that of England in the rejection of thoſe princi- 
ples. 

Mr. Honaar. Although the right honourable gentleman has 
been pleaſed to expreſs in * terms his diſapprobation of the 
conduct of this Houſe, I ſhould not think it reſpectful to the 

rentlemen who compoſe it for me to enter into their juſtification. 
ith regard to that part of his ſpeech which concerns me per- 
fonally, and particularly with regard to my treatment of the Ca- 
tholics, I muſt obſerve that he has mentioned that the impreſſion 
be received was conveyed to him from the publication of the de- 
bates in William-ſtreet.— 

[Mr. GzarTax—(interrupting)—I did not ſay he had done 
ſo, but that they accuſed him of having done ſo; for I was not 
a judge of the fact, though they were of the expreſſion. 

1 am happy [reſumed Mr. Hobart] that the right honourable 
gentleman has called upon me, as it affords me an opportunity of 
explaining my conduct with regard to the Catholics, and I truſt 
the gentlemen of this Houſe wil do me the juſtice to believe that 
I am incapeble of treating any deſcription of his Majeſty's ſub- 
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jects with diſreſpet.—When the Catholics in the ſeſſion of 1790, 
applied to me on the ſubject of the petition, they deſired to have 
it ſupported in parliament, I certainly gave them no encourage- 
ment, becauſe 1 did not conſider myſelf warranted in ſo doing, 
but if my declining to hold out expectations of relief at that 
time was any proof of diſreſpect, Iam inclined to believe that the 
right honourable geutleman was equally guilty of it; and 1 
know that although they applied to mauy other members of this 
Houſe to preſent their petition, not one was found who would 
comply with their wiſhes. Subſequent to this period, a relaxa- 
tion of the popory laws paſſed in Great Britain, and expectations 
were then entertained, that ſimilar meaſures might be adopted 


here, with that view I had communications with ſeveral of the. 


Catholics, and I did then recommend it moſt ſtrenuouſly to them 


_ they could hope for indulgence from parliament. Whe- 
this advice was likely to forward their objects, I leave to the 
Houſe to judge; but I muſt explicitly fay, that the opinion I 
gave was not to any particular deſcription of the Catholics, but 
to all, as I could prove to the right honourable gentleman, by 
naming them to him—which 1 was ready to do. Was this con- 
duct purſued by me with a deſire to ſow diſcontent ? No—it was 
with the beſt intentions towards their intereſts. —What diſpatches 
the right honourable gentleman may allude to, I cannot poſſibl 
know; nor ſhall I act fo inconſiſtently with my duty as to Aiſcofs 
the Lord Lieutenant's diſpatches here but I may venture to ſay, 
that if he had laſt year repreſented to the Britiſh miniſters that the 
Houſe of Commons would not then graut the eleRive franchiſe, 
he would not have made a falſe repreſentation. As to the grand 
juries, I am not to defend the conduct of others; but 1 muſt 
ſay, after what has fallen from the right honourable gentleman, 
with reſpect to the manifeſto of the metropolis, that I approved 
of it as little as he ſeems to have done.—In reply to the charge 
of our not having called the parliament at an early period, when 
that meaſure had been reſorted to by Great Britain, I muſt ſtate 
to the right honourable gentleman, that having called out a part 
of the militia at an unuſual ſeaſon, the parliament was bound to 
meet under the ſtatute, in fourteen days. Had parliament heen 
ſummoned here at a ſhorter notice than twenty-five days, I be- 
lieve it would have given riſe to much diſapprobation.— As to 
French emiſſaries, I do not believe there are any here at preſent, 
although their doQrines have been induſtriouſly diſſeminated, and 
I ſhould apprehend that the aliens bill may drive many of them to 
this country. 

Before the embargo was laid, parliament had been called, there- 
fore the right honourable gentlemad's charge upon that head is 
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to adopt a coneiliating line of conduct, as the only ground upog - 
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removed. The privy council ſat twice upon the ſubje&t ; the 
' firſt time in conſequence of applications from merchants of Cork 
and Waterford, declaring an apprehenfion of ſcarcity ; upon 
examining into the fact, it was found that there was no cauſe to 
apprehend ſcarcity, conſequently no embargo was laid; but in 3 
fortnight after, advice from the Engliſh miniſters, whoſe ſitua- 
tions give them the beſt opportunities of judging of the imperial 
concerns of the empire, declared the probability of a French 
war, and. ſuggeſted the expediency of this meaſure—another 
cauſe of complaint againſt miniſters is, that when Mr. Edward 
Byrne ſummoned his convention, they did not ſummon parlia- 
ment. I only appeal to gentlemen whether they would have 
thought it decent in miniſters to have called parhament together 
at an unuſual period for ſuch a cauſe? As to the amendment, he 
would ſay, that from all that part which affords expreſſions of 
gratitude and attachment to the king, it would ill become him 


to diſſent ; but the Roman Catholic queſtion being an object of 


great importance, he never would be inclined to take upon a ſud- 
den any determination relative to it.—Let it be well weighed, 
and he had no doubt that the deciſion which would follow would 
be ſuch as ſo great and important a ſubje& required, and confor- 
mable to the general intereſts of the kingdom. 


Mr. Hazy ſaid, though he had not the honour of a private 
' acquaintance with the right hon. gentleman [Mr. Hobart] from 
what he had obſerved from him in public, he was convinced that 
it was impoſſible he ſhould treat any man with ill-manners. 

He acknowledged he had never reccived greater pleaſure in his 
life than in hearing that the Lord Lieutenant had it in charge to 
recommend to parliament the conſideration of the caſe of the 
Roman Catholics. A gentleman had faid, © the queſtion re- 
ſpecting that claſs of ſubjects ought to be conſidered with the 
coolneſs of ſtateſmen, not with the warmth of partizans”—moſt 
true it ought, He hoped no ſet of men were diſpoſed to run a 
race for the favour of the Roman Catholics; that people would 
certainly look with gratitude to thoſe who ſhould diſtinguiſh 
themſclves in their behalf; but every wiſe and honeſt ſtateſman 
would end avour to convert this gratitude into ſentiments of at- 
tachment and regard forthe conſtitution ; and thus, if any of the 
people have been corrupted by incendiaries, or had adopted French 
principles, take the certain way to diſappoint them. | 
He did not think that a few ſeditious men in this country, 
though wfitiag on forever, could have excited a general ferment, 
if there was rut fume other latent cauſe co-· operating. with them: 
the writings of Rouffcau and Murmontelle could never have 
brought about a revolution in France, if that kingdom had had 
a ſound couſtitutiou. — Let miniſters reflect on this ;—amend the 
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abuſes that have found way into ours, and then they need not fear 
incendiaries. | 


Doctor Doi ENAN.— I cannot agree to the amendment pro- 
poſed by the right hon. gentleman, becauſe | ſuch an amendment 
is evidently calculated to eutrap this Houſe into the expreſſion of 
a ſort of approbation of the claims of the Roman Catholics, 
contained in their petition to the throne, and thereby artfully to 
obtain a ſort of pre. judgment in favour of the Catholic queſtion 
by ſurpriſe, before it comes regularly to be conſidered and de- 
bated in the Houſe. No man in this Houſe has a higher reſpect 
for the recommendation of our gracious monarch than I have, or 
will take more pains ſeriouſly to confider the Catholic queſtion ; 
but I have read in the public prints a copy of a Catholic petition 
preſented to the throne; and if ſuch be a true copy, 1 pledge 
myſelf to this Houſe, to demonſtrate that one-third of it is made 
-up of grofs miſrepreſentation, and another third of it of rank 
and notorious falſehood : and if my molt gracious ſovereign has 
been miſled by the contents of ſuch a petition, into an opinion 
too favourable to the intereſts and views of the Roman Catholics 
of this nation, it ſhall be my buſineſs, when the queſtion comes 
regularly to be debated in this Houſe, to expoſe the miſrepre- 
ſentation and falſchood of this production to his Majeſty's mini- 
ſters, and to the nation in general; and to convince the Roman 
Catholics of the country, that fair, honeſt and true repreſenta- 
tions of their ſituation, will be hereafter more beneficial to them; 
and as the recommendation of his Majelly to this Houſe, re- 
ſpecting the Roman Catholics, may have been procured by fraud 
and impoſition, (as for the reaſons aforeſaid I much ſuſpect) I 
ſhall take care to with-hold my aſſent from this amendment, or 
from any other amendment which may tend to expreſs any opi- 
nion on the Catholic queſtion, till that buſineſs is brought regu- 
. larly to be debated and conſidered in this Houſe. 


Mr. Eoax ſet out with declaring, that he was ready to ſupport 
his ſovereign and the conſtitution with his life and fortune, and 
to give to all his fellow - ſubjects a participation in the bleſſings of 
liberty ; ſo far he was ready to coincide with the addreſs; but he 
could not, without forfeiting his conſiſtency, agree to the para- 
graph which thanks his Majeſty for continuing the Earl of Welt- 
morland in the ee of this country. He then 
2 to aſſign his reaſons: and in the courſe of his ſpeech, 

ing ſuppoſed to allude to a noble and revered perſonage at the 
head of a great department, he was ſeveral times called to order. 


Col. BLaqu1ers.—Every man has, I believe, here a right to 
repreſent any matter that _ OY to him as a tendency to 
. 2 
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diſturb the peace of this Houſe ; and I muſt confeſs, that in my 
mind, 1 think there is great reaſon to apprehend it. I read a 
printed paper about a fortnight or three weeks ago, and I have 
read it ſince ſtated by the friends of the Roman Catholics, which 
ſtrikes me to be a declaration to the approach of a civil bloodſhed 
betwixt the Roman Catholics and the Proteſtants, and I think 
the paper plainly indicates my aſſertions, and 1 beg leave to re- 
peat a part of this reſolution ; but firſt I muſt ſay, that this pa- 
per writing was a reſolution from a ſociety compoſed of ſome of 
the firſt men in this kingdom, I could not help obſerving with 
ſome ſurpriſe, that I read the name of a perſonage of the higheſt 
quality to have preſided on that day at the meeting, a perſonage 
eminent for his candour, and beloved by all for his affability. 
However, give me leave now to repeat the very words ſtated in 
that paper: 
„We exult to live in a country, where the voice of the peo- 
ple once plainly and decidedly uttered is a thunder which no go- 
vernment dares reſiſt, and before which all corruption muſt diſ- 
e; the tumult of intemperance may be derided and ſubdued 
y the feebleſt miniſters, but it is not within the limits of miniſte- 
rial daring to reſiſt the firm demands of the people.” 
Is this language, Sir, to be uſed to the council of the nation ? 
Is it to be intimidated? Is it to be forced to comply with mea- 
ſures that may be thouglit to endanger the conſtitution? Such 
language, ſure, can but be conſtrued as a declaration of domeſtie 
war, and as the forerunner of violent diſorder Would it not 
have been time enough for ſuch a ſociety to have ſhewn their diſ- 
approbation, when their requeſts had been refuſed ? ls this like 
the language which an honorable and learned member ſtated to the 
Houſe at the cloſe of the laſt ſeſſion, that three millions of peo- 
ple came in an humble and moſt humiliating manner to aſk relief 
or their grievances, and that the deciſion of this Houſe, be what 
it would, ſhould be received by the Catholics molt thankfully and 
gratefully ? Now, Sir, I ſha'l only beg leave to add, that I do 
not think that there is a man on this ſide of the Houſe, nor on 
the other, but from that declaration has reaſon to be alarmed, 
and that in the moſt ſerious manner. Sir, if this Houſe is to be 
treated with ſuch indignity, in my humble opiuion, there muſt be 
an end to parliaments. 


Mr. CoxoLty roſe, aud ſaid, be thought the gentle- 
man extremely out of order—as to the noble peer to whom he 
alluded, though he, Mr. Conolly, differed with him on political 

nfids, yet he had always heard that in his judicial capacity, 
de ſtood pure and unimpeachable, that his conduct as a judge 
was deemed a credit and a bleſſing to the nation, and that his in- 
tegrity, wiſdom, and ability manifcited, ſince he held the ſeals, had 
proved of the greateſt public advantage. 
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Sir Lawrence PAxsoxs ſaid, if any man has been criminal 


in a judicial capacity, he is amenable to the law, and ought to be 


punilhed, but the noble perſon in queſtion, has ever been ſpoken 
of by the public voice, in the higheſt terms of approbation and 
reſpeR. 


Mr. Ecax roſe again, and ſaid, he did not allude to the no- 
ble perſon in his judicial capacity, and was proceeding, when 
the Speaker again called him to order: he then confined himſelf 
to the work of of Lord Weſtmorland's government, which he 
much condemned ; and after one interruption more, which was a 
call to order from the Speaker, for alluding to the people in the 
gallery, he concluded his ſpeech, by declaring he ſupported Mr. 


Grattan's amendment. 


Mr. BazxzincTon faid, he was rouſed by the report of a poli- 
tical blunderbuſs on the other fide of the Houſe, which he was 
happy to find (though obviouſly overcharged) had been ſnapped 
with ſo little judgment as to end only in exploſion. He ridi- 
culed in the ſtrongeſt terms the violence and vociferation of an 
hon. member whom he compared to a thunder cloud burſting - 
from its own plenitude, and at once 2 its fire and its 
moiſture. He then entered at large into the deſigns of gentlemen 
who endeavoured to render Government moſt odious and ſuſpect- 
ed at the very moment that it had propoſed to the Houſe the full 
conſideration of the Roman Catholic queſtion, Gentlemen by 
that line of conduct, endeavoured to wreſt from Government the 
popularity of the meaſure, and place it to their own account—it 
was through Government that the relaxations of the laſt ſeſſions 
to the Roman Catholics were adopted—it was through Govern- 
ment (the conſtitutional mouth- piece of the crown) that the far- 
ther conſideration of their caſe is this ſeſſion to ariſe. He ſaid he 
would not be weak enough to argue that abuſes might not have 
crept into the government of this country ; on the contrary, he 
believed there had, but this was not the time to bring diſrepute 
on the conſtituted authorities of the country ; when gentlemen 
uſed that language, it was not the inſignificance of the ſpark 
which was to be dreaded, but the inflammability of the matter 
which ſurrounds it the time of inveſtigation ſhould be a time of 
tranquility, when the paſſions of the people were at reſt, and the 
public mind could ſee without prejudice, and inveſtigate without 
ferment. He ſaid, the hon. member had told them the character 
of a viceroy, who he would wiſh to ſee govern this country; he 
would now tell the Houſe the character of a patriot whom the 
people might truſt—they might truſt a man whoſe property and 
family gave him a ſtake in the country—whoſe integrity raiſed 
him beyond the reach aß venality—whoſe moderation gave him 
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weight—whoſe manners gained him attention, and who was only 
connected with party as 2 as the circumſtances of the times and 
the real intereſt of the country permitted, ſuch a man [Mr. 


O'Neill] had opened the debate, ſuch a man ſtood as an unattain- 


able example to the honourable member. He was particularly 


- ſevere on the Society of United Iriſhmen, and ludicrouſly ob- 


ſerved of the many accoucheurs who compoſed a great propdr- 
tion of that ſociety, that he ſuppoſed they only intended to 
carry the principle of their trade into more general reputation, 
and wiſh to be conſidered politically as well as phyſically the de- 
liverers' of the country He obſerved that an honourable member 
[Mr. Egan] had remembered every part of his ſpeech extremely 
well, except that part which related to the point in queſtion, and 
humourouſly compared the honourable member to one of the 
ſeven wonders of the world, the Coloſſus of Rhodes, which 
keeps a foot firm on each bank, but very wiſely lets the irreſiſtible 
current flow untouched between them. Mr. Barrington, then 
concluded, by declaring his moſt fincere attachment to the true 
intereſts of Ireland, the preſervation of its peace, and the com- 
pleat protection of its conſtitution ; he proved himſelf the firm 


riend of every meaſure, that could (without weakening or in- 
volving the antient branches of the legiſlature) tend to tranquiliſe 
the minds of the people; and to give ſecurity and happineſs to his 
native country; Cs many pointed retorts on the ſarcaſms 
thrown out againſt Lord Weſtmorland, and finally congratulated 
the Houſe on the approaching diſſipation of prejndice and the 


union of intereſt, ſo eſſential to the preſeryation of the country. 


5 Mr. Byzas approved of the eftabliſhment of a militia as a 


wie meaſure.” He would ſay if any objected to it, as a king of 


Syracuſe did, that he would have them when they were armed. 


Ele hoped that all ſides of the Houſe would contribute in 


ſtrengthening the hands of the executive government, and cau- 
tioned oppoſition againſt throwing out ſentiments tending to de- 
grade parliament, as it was very difficult to ſeparate a hatred of 
governors from a hatred of the conſtitution. 

He then came to look at their ſituation that night—and were 
there wiſdom, he ſaid, in their councils, they might arrive at 


greater proſperity than ever they had yet done. Great-Britain 


was on the eve of entering into a war of the whole,empire—lIre- 
land; was the only ſpot which was vulnerable, for France could 
not ſend her forces to the Eaſt or Weſt-Indies. We had then 
to ſupport a war with a country, whoſe object was to deſtroy all 


eſtabliſhed governments, who renounced all ideas of conqueſt, 


and then embraced conqueſt on the moſt general ſcale, had been 
{We erence of nk $0. bring; i; hou, and who had: fee 


the poor againſt the rich, and the ſtrong againſt the weak. This 


was not a time for bickerings, He recommended ſuch con- 
duct as would be likely to ceftore confidence, and approved of 
the amendment, but wiſhed it to be poſtponed to the following 
night. | 


Mr. Serjeant Duquery.—lI concur with the right honourable 
gentleman who ſpoke laſt, that we are called together at a pe- 
riod which requires, in a peculiar degree, the wiſdom and the 
exertion of parliament. The fituation of public affairs will 
juſtify any member for treſpaſſing a few moments on the attention 
of the Houſe. Indeed I ſhould imagine, that the more gene- 
rally and more decidedly we expreſſed our ſentiments at the open- 
ing of this important ſeſſion, the more ſervice we are likely to 
do: the eyes of ſurrounding nations are fixed on the conduct of 
the Britiſh empire, and although Great Britain muit occupy 
much the greater part of their attention, yet the deliberations 
of this parliament will carry a degree of reſpe& and regard pro- 
portioned to our weight in the ſcale of the empire. In fact, at 
this juncture, the ſentiments of the repreſentative aſſembly of 
any free ſtate muſt carry ſome conſequence along with them; 
and I hope that I may be permitted to conſider this Houſe as in 
the number of free aſſemblies. It is to the two houſes of patlia- 
ment, as the great council of the nation, that the ſovereign has 
a right to reſort for aſſiſtance ard advice in times of difficulty and 
oof danger, and it is the province and duty of parliament to give 
to the ſovereign the —— Ready and powerful aid, and to offer 
him their moſt mature and affeftionate counſel ; this ſervice I 
truſt we ſhall render to his majeſty, without being awed by the 
turbulent on one hand, or influenced by our own private intereſts 
on the other. The conduct of Adminiſtration in both countries 

indicates, at leaſt, an alarm in the minds of thoſe who ſhould beſt 
know our fituation ; it marks an apprehenſion of danger, either 
from without or from within, or probably from both. At ſuch 
a juncture it will be admitted, that Ireland ſtands in need of a 
parliament, who can ſhew themſelves poſſeſſed of firmneſs and 
temper, whoſe proceedings ſhall exhibit proofs to the nation of 
their integrity and their energy, We are now either aQuall 
embarked in, or on the eve of a war with France, we have al- 
ways found France a formidable enemy ; we found her formidable 
in a ſtate of ſlavery, we cannot expect to find her leſs powerful 
in what ſhe conceives at leaſt to be a ſtate of freedom; yet, ſince 
the honour and ſafety of the empire call for ſuch a war, let us 
enter on it boldly and unanimouſly ; Great Britain ſhall ſee that 
ſhe is certain of receiving from Ireland, that aſſiſtance which ſhe 
never refuſed in the time of danger. Expedients which argue 
no liberality on one fide, and produces no gratitude on the other. 
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But there is. one other cauſe of diſcontent which deeply diſ- 
guſts the public mind, and has diffuſed itſelf through the king- 
om. It has been ſaid, and is believed, that adminiftration after 
adminiſtration has promiſed economy and practiſed profuſion, 
that the public money has been laviſhed, and that the taxes 
which are wrang from the hand of labour, are beſtowed upon 
the indolent and the wealthy ; accuſations have even been ſpread 
every where through the realm, that attempts have been made to 
purchaſe, with the public money, the repreſentatives to ſell their 
conſtituents, and that we, who vote the taxes, have been invited 
to ſhare in the ſpoil. War with France, and diſquietude at 
home; what belief more fatal could be poured into the public . 
mind, than, that we,' the guardians of the people, could be 
bought to betray them? If France, our artful enemy, was to 
ſend her intriguing emiſſaries into this country, (as ſhe will try to 
do, and perhaps has done,) can they ſcatter a more fatal fire- 
brand through the nation, than to perſuade the people that their 
. repreſentatives could ſacrifice them to their own private intereſt, 
Tf that charge be unfounded, baniſh the diſgraceful calumny 
from the public mind, ſhew ourſelves an honeſt Houſe of Com- 
mons, and we ſhall do more to calm the people and deter our 
enemies, than by any vote of credit we may paſs. Look into 
the expenditure of the public money, wherever retrenchment can 
de adopted with ſafety, let it immediately take place. I wiſh 
not for any attack or crimination upon miniſters; all my learn- 
ing, all my partialities, are in favour of government; I wiſh 
only to look to future expenditure, and to guard the finews of 
war with diligence ; perhaps additional taxes may not be want- 
ing at this moment ; but who will venture to tell us that we ſhall 
conquer our enemies without heavy additional taxes? If we muſt 
bend under the weight of burdens, let us at leaſt have the conſo- 
lation of reflecting that we bear them for the honour of the na- 
tion and the ſafety of the empire, and not for any unneceſſary or 
unworthy purpoſes. I ſay then, if public profuſion is one of the 
cat cauſes of general diſcontent, public economy is the mea- 
A to remove that ſource of diſquietude from the minds of the 
ple. There is another ſubje& worthy of our conſideration ; 
e from the hovel of the wretched the hand of the tax-ga- 
therer, and let not the miſerable peaſant be diſtrained, of per- 
haps the laſt utenſil in his dwelling, for the hearth on which he 
dreſſes his ſeanty meal; place your taxes upon the competent and 
the afluent, but let miſery alone; taxes, if neceſſary, which Ire- 
Jand gave in the days of poverty and opprefſion, and which ſhe 
will now give more proudly and more powerfully in a ſtate of in- 
dependence and of increaſing wealth. His majeſty ſhall have 
the ſatisfaction of ſecing that his throne is not encircled by ſub- 
jects of more unſhaken loyalty, or more tried valour, than his 
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ple of Ireland. But with whatever ardour we may engage 

in this war, let us take care that our exertions abroad are ſup- 
rted and enforced by the prudence of our meaſures at home. 
he ſpeech of his Excellency informed us, that diſcontents are 
at this moment agitating the public mind to a conſiderable de- 
gree 3 this calls upon us to examine into the cauſes of thoſe diſ- 
contents ; ſhould they appear utterly unfounded ; ſhould they be 
only the effuſions of ſeditious ſpirits who wiſh to overturn the 
conſtitution, and diſturb our internal tranquillity, it is our duty 
to ſtrengthen, by every means in our power, the hands of go- 
vernment, and to enable adminiſtration to teach the inſtigators 
to anarchy and confuſion, that this is not the country in which 
they cau proſper. They may look for proſelytes in the regions 
of deſpotiſm, but in a land of freedom, with men who have a 
conſtitution, with men who have religion, they muſt not ſet up 
new modes of government or of faith. This is the conduct 
which parliament, I conceive, ought to obſerve with reſpect to 
thoſe unquiet beings, who would deſtroy a conſtitution which 
they could never form, and blaſt the peace which they can never 
enjoy. But are there any real cauſes of diſcontent exiſting 
within this kingdom? if there are grievances unredreſſed; if 
there are any benefits withheld from the people of this country 
which ought to be granted them; let us redreſs thoſe grievances, 
and endeavour to procure thoſe benefits for them. us ſhall 
we remove the diſcontents by abolſhing the cauſe. Here par- 
liament ſhould take a different courſe, and ſhew its temper, its 
patience, and its liberality ; the ſeditious ſhould be puniſhed, and 
the ſufferer ſhould be relieved. Let us for ever abandon that de- 
ſtructive line of policy which would prompt us to reje& the re- 
ſpectſul petition of our fellow-ſubje&s, or treat the prayer of the 
ſupplicant with contempt, a conduct I ſhould have reſiſted, had 
J not been prevented from attending my duty in parliament, by 
long and ſcvere illneſs, during the whole of the laſt ſeſſion. The 
oppreſſed ſhould know, in whatever quarter of the realm they 
may reſide, to whatever claſs or deſcription they may belong, 
that the hearts of parliament are open to their complaints and 
ſufferings. The parliament has it in their power to make atone- 
ment for the error and oppreſſion of thoſe which have gone be- 
fore them, by calling our Roman Catholic brethren within the 
pale of the conſtitution, and raiſing them to the dignity of free- 
men. Let us prove to our Catholic brethren that we bave minds 
ſuperior. to bigotry, and that whatever may be the extent of 
their ſufferings, our juſtice is equal to their wrongs, This is 
one meaſure in which we can remove a great portion of the pub- 
lic diſcontent. Let us enter upon it immediately, upon a large 
and extenſive ſcale, ſujted to the dignity of the legiſlature, and 
the importance of the ſubject, and let us no longer treat this 
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great queſtion with paltry lenitives or temporary expedients ; in 
the place of the poor, tax your wealthy abſentees, men fed by 
our induſtry, draining our ſubſtance, and degrading our coun- 
try; let our taxes be laid upon the proper ſubjects of taxation, 
and applied ſolely to the honeſt purpoſes of the ſtate. That 
meaſure will go a great way to remove public diſcontent. I have 
heard it ſaid by a diſtinguiſhed character, ſpeaking of Great- 
Britain and Ireland, “ equal dangers and equal benefits, let Ire- 
land ſhare in all the perils of England, and in all the bleſſings ſhe 

enjoys; and ſo ſhe ought. —There is no one civil or volitical 
benefit whatever poſſeſſed by England, that ſhould be denied to 
Ireland. Our conſtitution ſhould certainly be rendered equal to 
that of Great Britain, in all its properties, its privileges and 
protection. We muſt be their equals in misfortune ; why ſhould 
we be their inferiors in happineſs. Againſt the ſame enemy are 
the Britiſh and the Iriſh ſoldiers going now to march; upon the 
ſame field muſt they conquer or periſh ; there is no diſtinction in 
the day of battle and there ſhould be none in the hour of peace; 
adopt every good and ſalutary law, which ſhall place the conſtitu- 
tion of this country on the ſame level with that of Great Britain, 
upon what principle of ſound policy, of eommon juſtice, or at 
this moment upon what principle of gratitude is it, that the ad- 
miniſtration of this country can reſiſt any conſtitutional improve- 
ment that ſhall be defired. Believe me the fituation of the em- 
pire, and the temper of the times are but ill ſuited to the refuſal 
of juſt and moderate demands. Theſe are the general outlines of 
the meaſures, which occurred to me as proper to be purſued by 
parliament to give content to-this country. Shall ſuch be the 
meaſures of our Adminiſtration ? If they are to be the meaſures 
of Adminiſtration, I ſhall remain happy and even honoured by 
this cource as long as they pleaſe to permit me to continue in my 
preſent ſtation, ' and I ſhall eſteem it a fortunate circunaſtance in 
my life to have a connection with miniſters of the crown that can 
act ſo wiſely, and ſo well for the people. Are the ſervants of ad- 
miniſtration to be directed to reſiſt theſe meaſures, there will be 
then but one honourable line of conduct leſt to me, to reſign my 
office, and eſpouſe the cauſe of the people; that office which 
was conferred without folicitation, ſhall be returned without 
murmurs, ever with thank ſulneſs to them who beſtowed upon me 
a place of conſiderable precedence in a profeſſion where prece- 
dence is of value; that being done, my connexion with admini- 
ftration is at an end, and 1 muſt ſtand here for a moment feeble 
and alone; but if there be a body of men in this Houſe, as 1 
firmly believe there is, who wiſh to render ſervice to this country, 
vithout any intereſted motives at the bottom, will they permit 
me to mingle in their ranks, become a partner in their labours, 
and ſhare with them the heart - felt ſatisfaction of doing juſtice to 
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a brave, a loyal, and I fear an injured people. Let not the men 
who call for ſuch meaſures as theſe be conſidered as wiſhing to 
weaken the hands of government. No; it is the government 
which reſiſts ſuch meaſures, which weakens itſelf. He is the 
true friend of government, who would remove every cauſe of diſ- 
content from the minds of the people ; he is only a friend to his 
office and to himſelf, who to retain that office, would lull the mi- 
niſters in ſecurity, and leave the ſtate in danger. Do you con- 
ceive that any enemy will venture to aſſail our country, if on 
every coaſt we can” preſent to them the front of a bold and united 
nation. I do believe it to be in the power of this Houſe to give 
ample ſatisfaction to the people of Ireland, to redreſs all their 
wrongs, and to gratify all their juſt deſires, for the bulk of this 
nation is not unreaſonable or ſeditious, they love their king, ad- 
mire their conſtitution, and wiſh only to purify and preſerve it. 
Is that wiſh ſeditious, is that demand unreaſonable ? we know, 
we feel that it is not; but let us break the chains by which pre- 
judice and ſelf-intereſt had fettered down our minds ; much good 
may be done in the courſe of the preſent ſeſſion, more perhaps 
in the next; and before this parliament ſhall arrive at its diſſo- 
lution, you ſhall behold Ireland taking her place in the great 
rank of nations, and in every conflict with our enemies, you 
ſhall ſee the arm of the ſoyereign nerved with the ſtrength of his 
people. | 


Mr. GraTTan profeſſed, that his idea of the amendment was, 
to make the Roman Catholics fully ſenſible of the benefits for 
which they were indebted to his Majeſty, and of their indelible 
obligations to the Houſe of Brunſwick. | 

4 


Mr. Sxer1Dax roſe laſt in the debate; he ſaid, an addreſs, ex- 
preſſive of loyalty to the ſovereign, and unſhaken attachment to 
the conſtitution, ſhould ever have, let who would be ir. or out of 

ower, his cordial fupport; he did not, however, conſider that 
in voting for the addreſs, any member was bound to any particu- 
lar meaſure, recommended from the throne; and he conſidered 
himſelf free, as to that momentous queſtion relating to the Ro- 
man Catholics; having mentioned that ſubject, he ſaid, his feel- 
ings would not allow him to hear the obloquy caſt upon Admi- 
nitration for their conduct on that queſtion, in the laſt ſeſſion, 
without taking his ſhare of the cenſure; he had voted with 
them, he knew nothing. of miniſters but in that Houſe ; and on 
that queſtion it was fair to ſay, they divided with the greateſt 
majority perhaps ever known, compoſed of men' the firſt in cha- 
racter, property, and talents, in that Houſe. At this time, he 
withed the addreſs to haye general ſupport ; he wiſhed the Houſe 
to act as one party, in one common cauſe, and that the enemies 
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of the conſtitution, French friends, and French advocates, might 
learn, that they derived no advantage, either from the weakneſs 
of Admiuiſtration, or the abilities of Oppoſition. At this time, 
he conſidered it to be the duty of every man, having a ſhare in 
the facred truſt the guardiauſhip of his country to come for- 
ward, however few or weak his talents, and avow his public 
principles: would the Houſe allow him, acting under the pureſt 
advice, and with the pureſt intentions to ſtate his; his principles 
were from the cleareſt conviction of his judgment—ante-re 
can; and with contempt and deteſtation, of all wild and wicked 
kvellers of order, and libellers of our emphatically happy con- 
flitution, he would ſupport it at the hazard of his life, as it ex- 
iſted in the three eftates, where each was a neceſſary controul on 
each, and each a vital of the other two. He ſpoke from the 
beft authorities who had written on government, that human 
wiſdom never did, or ever could form for human ſociety, a ſyl- 
tem more compleat, or in which real liberty and true equality 
were more perfe&ly enjoyed: in ſupport of ſuch a ſyſtem, the 
Houſe would unqueſtionably have but one opinion, and be one 
party. It was obſerved by an ingenious writer, that in England 
there were two parties; they were rivals, they hated each other 
but loved the fame miſtreſs—the conſtitution ; in Ireland (ſays 
Mr. Sheridan) there are two parties, he would not ſay we hate 
each other, or that we would in like manner, or with like views, 
look on the ſame miſtreſs ; but of this he was certain, that if any 
power, party, or faction, endeavoured to force or wound that 
miſtreſs, we ſhould unite againſt the deſperate and profligate 
enemy of all order, decency, and decorum. Why were incen- 
diaries at work to raiſe a jealouſy in the people againſt the con- 
ſtitution? A right honourable gentleman ¶ Mr. Grattan] ſeemed 
to impute the public diſcord to Adminiſtration ; he was clear it 
was alſo imputable to Paine's pamphlet, and the French revolu- 
tion: of Paine, he would only ſay, he might be a man of in- 
tegrity, or he might be a fellow who would . ſteal a diadem off 
the ſhelf, and put it in his pocket ;”” his work might be a work 
of genius, but it was a work of miſchief: he appears to have 
viewed our conſtitution as the Devil did Paradiſe when he talked 
to Eve (perhaps) on the Rights of Woman. With reſpe& to 
the French revolution, the overthrow of. deſpotiſm, was to every 
" honeſt man an object of admiration 3 but how, or why, ſhould 
it be with us an object for imitation? The pooreſt peaſant of 
the pooreſt foil in this kingdom enjoyed more liberty than the 
Prince of Conde poſſeſſed under the French monarchy ; he en · 
joys more than his own prince, for the heir apparent ſubmits for 
the public good, to reſtrictions by which the ſubject is not bound. 
Was the ſubſequent conduct of France an object of either admi- 
ration or imitation? it was an overthrow of theories, a confufion 
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of principles, a frantic and impracticable purſuit: were we to 
exchange the bleſſings we enjoy for French faith, French frater- 
nity, and French embrace? Should we © our fair mountain 
leave, to feed and batten on a moor?” And yet there were mea 
who did admire, and who would imitate ; it was in vain to deny 
it, it was in vain to ſay they had only conſtitutional _— in 
view, elſe why their unworthy celebrations? their pitiful ſub- 
ſcriptions ? their indecent and- _ diſſemination of libels on 
the three eſtates? their uſe and abuſe of the word equality? their 
contemptible devices, their harp without a crown ?—It was but 
a few years fince it was the pride, the glory, and the claim of 
Ireland to have a crown of her own :—he was aware that what 
he ſaid might not at this day be very popular; proud in the 
feeling of his own integrity, and proud indeed of the manner in 
which he became a member of that Houſe; he was indifferent to 
any conſideration but that of his duty ; he had more than once 
ſeen popularity forſake the integrity that had cheriſhed it, and 
with a vicious taſte, attach itſelf to new exertion, untried merits, 
and little expectation. In his zeal for the conſtitution, he was 
far from ſaying that abuſes did not exiſt, and that amendments - 
were not wanting ; but he would have every improvement ſuited 
to the fabric—he would not put a Gothic arch on Corinthian pil-- 
lars—he would not reverſe the emblem of ſtability, a — 2 
he would not place the point upon the ground. He again ex- 
preſſed his hope of unanimity, confident that it would have con- 
fiderable effe& on the country. | l 


Mr. GzaTTAN withdrew his amendment until the report ſhould 
be made, and the addreſs was committed. | 


The Hon. Mr. Pzzy roſe to move an addreſs to his excellency 
the Lord Lieutenant. The ſituation of this country had been 
rendered critical by the tenets which had found their way into it ; 
after having laid waſte a great part of Europe. The eftabliſh- 
ment of a militia therefore merited attention ; he was ſure that 
it was a meaſure to which no unpopularity could be attached. 
When the patriots in England ſucceeded in eſtabliſhing a militia, 
they looked upon it as one of the greateſt victims to liberty that 
could be gained. He was glad that it took away all excuſe to 
armed aſſociations from forming, who under the pretence of pro- 
tecting the country might accompliſh other purpoſes; 


Mr. Worrs [of Newlands] ſeconded the motion. The at- 
tention of his excellency to this country was conſpicuous. he 
rapid progreſs it had made for the paſt was the beſt pledge for its 
proſperity under his goyernment in future. He was bappy that 

is exertions had ſucceeded in ſuppreſſing the riſing of ſeditious 
ſpirits in this metropolis. 

The addreſs'was then committed. 
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Fripay, Jaxvary II, 1793. 


Mr. Joax CLavpivs BERESsTOAD preſented accounts of the 
exports and imports into Ireland for one year, ending 25th March, 
1792. | 


The Arrornety Gtnerar preſented © a bill for indemnify- 
ing ſuch perſons as have acted for the ſervice of the public, in ad- 
viſing aud carrying into execution two proclamations of the Lord 
Lieutenant and Council of this kingdom, bearing date the 26th 
day of December, 1792, and for eſtabliſhing certain bonds 
therein mentioned.” | 

It was read a firſt time. 


Mr. GraTTan moved, that the following amendment be 
made in the addreſs, after the word . conſtitution,” in the ninth 

. | * 

„% We admire the wiſdom which at ſo critical a ſeaſon has 
prompted your Majeſty to come forward to take a leading part 
in healing the political diſſentions of your people on account of 
religion. We ſhall take into our immediate conſideration the 
ſubje& graciouſly recommended dul the throne ; and at a time 
when doctrines pernicious to freedom and dangerous to monarchial 
government are propagated in foreign countries, we ſhall not fail 
to impreſs your Majeſty's Catholic ſubjects with a ſenſe of the 
fingular and eternal obligation they owe to the throne and to your 
Majeſty's royal perſon and family.” | | 


Mr. CoxorLy ſaid, that during thirty-three years he had the 
honour of fitting in parliament, he could not recollect a mo- 
ment ſo awful as the preſent. The expences, the debt of the 
country 'was great, and the corruption of the Adminiſtration 
proportioned to both. He had alway: been attached to the Bri- 
tiſh conſtitution ; and it had been the object of his whole politi- 
cal life to procure for the people of Ireland the full advantages 
of that conſtitution. He adored that conſtitution ; and while 
there was a drop of blood in his veins, he would ftand by it, and 
he felt this attachment to the conſtitution the ſtronger, becauſe 
he knew it carried in its vitals an antidote to any poiſon that could 
be brought againſt it—particularly againſt the poifon of corrup- 
tion, of which the operation had been ſo ſtrong as nearly to en- 
danger its exiſtence, not only here, but in Great Britain, Had 
the conſtitution been worked as it ought, if he might uſe that 
phraſe, there would have been no need for thoſe apprehenſions of 
ſeditious deſigns expreſſed in the fpeech ; there would have been 
no need to fear either Jacobines or Levellers. A good conſtitu- 
tion, like an honeſt man, would not have feared the attack of 
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any enemy. The men entruſted with Iriſh affairs, had dipped 
very deeply in corruption; he was ready, however, to acknow- 
ledge, they had ſome excuſe to plead for their conduct. Before 
their acceſſion to the miniſtry, corruption had taken deep root; 
this, chough it did not juſtify, certainly tended to extenuate the 
exceſſes which they had been guilty of in this inſtance. What - 
ever their conduct miglit have been, if the ſword of the country 
was now to be drawn, he would put his hand to it, even though 
the war in which ſhe was about to engage to ſupport the ſiſter 
country, was one of the moſt incomprehenſible that had ever 
been heard of. It had always been a favourite object with him 
to ſupport an union between the two countries, and it was ſo, 
becauſe he was always a devoted friend to a Proteſtant govern- 
ment in this country, the belt ſupport of which he thought was 
that union. Thus, in the American war, though that war was 
founded in the corruption of the times, every man withing to 
ſee the expences of the ſtate paid by any others than himſelf, yet, 
when that war was declared, he gave his concurrence. He 
would do ſo now, from the ſame principle, though perhaps he 
equally diſapproved of the impending war. 

It was recommended from the throne, that the Houſe ſhould 
treat their Catholic brethren with liberality. He had ever given 
his conſent to every meaſure that had been propoſed for their re- 
lief ; he would now uſe the liberality which the ſpeech from the 
throne recommended: But he would agree in participating with 
the Catholics, the whole conſtitution, only provided they would 
join hand in hand with their Proteftant brethren, and lay the axe 
to the root of corruption. But if the preſent ſyſtem of corrup- 
tion ſhould be continued as at preſent, and if the Catholics were 
admitted into the conſtitution, it would be only-making bad 
worſe—it would be only throwing new difficulties and new ex- 
pence in the way of members of parliament, which they certainly 
would not be at the loſs of. 

Gentlemen in that Houſe would not take trouble, or be at ex- 
pence for nothing. Every man is worthy his hire, from the 
chairman to the member of parliament. If he be obliged to ex- 
pend much in ſecuring his ſeat, he will naturally go to that ſhop 
which will give him molt encouragement—where he will be likely 
to be refunded not only his principal, but intereſt alſo, See, 
ſaid he, how the evil will work. © The poor man who gets an 
aching head at the canvaſs, and a broken one at the election, may 
probably get a little money ; but the member who pays it him, 
will call on the manager of this Houſe to be repaid—the manager 
goes to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and he muſt levy new 
taxes! and thus by extending the elective franchiſe you will 
extend the ſphere of corruption, and add to the poverty of your 
country! The corruption of which he ſpoke had often made 
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him wiſh to be called to the bar of the Houſe, agd expelled 
from a ſociety which he could not conſider in the light he would 
wiſh | 


As to the addreſs, every part of it had his moſt hearty con- 
currence, except one, and that was the paragraph which thank- 
ed his Majeſty for continuing the Earl of Weſtmorland in the 
government of this kingdom. During the adminiſtration of that 
nobleman every ſalutary meaſure that had been propoſed, for 
the good of the people, had been contemptuouſly rejected; the 
expences of government had increaſed, and the penſion liſt had 
been augmented. He had very great affection for Lord Weſt- 
mor land, in his private capacity; but, for the good of the coun- 
try, be muſt wiſh him out of it. FER 


Sir Joux Pax U denied that the expences of the govern- 
ment were. increaſed, unleſs in conſequence of meaſures ado 
by that Houſe. He declaimed againſt the abſurdity of men pro- 
fefling themſelves friends to the conſtitution, and, at the fame 
time, diſtinguiſhing between the king and the parliament. Go- 
vernment, he ſaid, had been made unpopular by the abilities and 
character of the gentlemen in oppoſition ; they had charged ad- 
' miniſtration with making corruption their priuciple, and their 
boaſt, He would be aſhamed if it were either the one or the 
other. But influence was connected with the Britiſh conſtitu- 
tion, which gentlemen profeſſed ſo much to admire; he, for 
his own part, was willing to appear at the bar of the public— 
but he hoped; when gentlemen accuſed them there, they would 
not be ſo general in their charges of corruption, but come to 


ſpecific charges. 
Mr. Forszs, after having expreſſed his approbation of the 


- manly and decided manner in which his right honourable friend 


[Mr. Conolly ] had ſpoken, ſaid, that he ſhould not have ſolicited 
the attention of gentlemen; did not he conſider it incumbent on 
every member, who had been in the habits of delivering his ſen- 
timents in that Houſe, at a period ſo critical and important as 
the preſent, to declare explicitly the principles on which he a&ed, 
and the ſyſtem of conduct which he was firmly determined at all 
hazards to purſue. With reſpe& to that part of the addreſs, 
which adverted to his Majeſty's recommendation of the Catholic 
claims to the conſideration of Parliament, he wiſhed that the 
acknowledgements to his Majeſty for his gracious interpoſition 
had been conceived in terms more forcible, and adequate to the 
weight of obligation he had conferred on this nation; for cer- 
tainly that interpoſition had prevented the dangerous conſequen- 


ces, which muſt otherwiſe have enſued: from the temerity of the 
conduct of the miniſters of the crown in Ireland on the ſubject 
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of thoſe claims, and he truſted that his right honourable friend 
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[ Mr. Grattan] would perſevere in urging an amendment to that 
clauſe, —He ſaid that he approved moſt decidedly of the expreſ- 
ſions of attachment to his Majeſty's perſon and family ; becauſe 
he conſidered that family as principally inftrumental in continu- 
ing and ſecuring to the people of Great Britain the benefits of 
the revolution 1688 ; and he regarded the ſucceſſion of the Houſe 
of Brunſwick to the throne of theſe kingdoms from the circum- 
ſtances in which it originated, as intimately connected with and 
cloſely allied to the rights of the people. —He was attached to 
the form of the conſtitution, as conſiſting of King, Lords, and 
Commons; as the experience of England for a century had 
proved that no other ſyſtem of government was fo well calcu- 
lated to ſecure the liberty and property of the ſubject, and to 
preſerve the tranquillity of the country,—Neither in the hiſtories 
of Greece or Romy, or in the theories on government, with 
which the continent daily teems, can we find a ſyſtem in any de- 
gree comparable to the conſtitution of Great Britain, in its pu- 
rity; and notwithſtanding the decided preference given to a re- 
public by philoſophical and metaphyſical politicians in Frange, 
he contended that they had not even ſuggeſted a ſyſtem of gd- 
vernmeht, which poſſeſſed ſuch energy and ſolidity as can be. 
produced by the unity and individuality of the executive power in 
England, accompanied by a decided reſponſibility of the ſervants 
of that power to a parliament of that eountry, wherein the 
people were fully, freely and equally repreſented. To that pa- 
ragraph in the addreſs, which contained thanks to his Majeſty 
for continuing Lord Weſtmorland as lord ieutenant, he ſaid he 
muſt give a poſitive negative. He did not object to him as an 
individual, he flattered himſelf that the Houſe would give him 
credit for poſſeſſing a mind ſuperior to the floating ſcurrility of 
the day; he knew not any cauſe to diſeſteem his lordſhip in his 
private capacity; but he ſaid, were he even connected by the 
ſtricteſt friendſhip or the neareſt affinity with that nobleman, and 
were he honoured with the confidence of his ſovereign, he ſhould 
conſider it, as an indiſpenſible duty to declare to the king, as the 
clear conviction of his mind, that in order to inſure tranquillity 
to this country and to extinguiſh public diſcontent, it was abſo- 
lutely neceſſary that Lord Weſtmorland ſhould ceaſe to be chief 
governor of Ireland. He ſaid, as to the part of the addreſs 
where the words © our excellent conſtitution,” were inſerted, he 
muſt diſſent from ſuch a deſeription of the ſyſteni of Iriſh go- 
vernment; in his opinion we fad not any conſtitution, at leaſt 
not one that was free; in England the people had a conſtitution 
round which they could rally; there at the revolution their 
rights and liberties were firmly eſtabliſhed :—But he aſked, have 
any of the proviſions adopted at that period in England, to ſecare 
Vor. XIII. D | 
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a good government for the people and maintain the independence 
of parliament, been enacted by the legiſlature of this kingdom 
Not one. Have the meaſures deviſed for the better attainment of 
theſe objects, and included in the acts ſettling the crown of theſe 
realms on the preſent royal family, been reſorted to by the par- 
liament of Ireland Not one. Have the various acts for pre- 
ferving and enforcing the principles of the revolution paſſed b 
the parliament of Great Britain ſince the acceſſion of the Hou 
of Brunſwick to the crown a place in our ſtatute- book: Not 
one. But the parliament of Ireland has paſſed an act ſimilar to 
the ſtamp-· act of England; it has paſſed acts ſimilar to the exciſe- 
laws of England; it has paſſed a police-a&—not ſimilar to that 
in England, but to a bill, which was rejected by the Britiſh 
' Houſe of Commons in conſequence of a petition of the corpora- 
tion of London, praying to be refcued from the ſcourge of ſuch a 
ſyſtem; in a word, the miniſters have ſelected from the Engliſh 
code, every thing which is favourable to the power of the crown, 
and ſcarce any thing which is friendly to the privilege of the 
people ; 8 while he pledged himſelf to ſupport the Go- 
vernment in the execution of the laws, in the preſervation of the 
tranquillity of the country, in the maintenance of the ſtability of 
the throne, and in reſiſting the progreſs of the opinions of 
French politicians in this kingdom, he declared that he would 
not ſupport the preſent conſtitution of the executive government 
of neland, becauſe the conſtitution of a country could not with 
any propriety be denominated free, when the reſponſibility of the 
fervants of the crown to the parliament of that country was not 
fecured—He would maintain the privileges of the Houſe as long 
as he had the honour of being a member of it—he would yield 
_ obedience to the acts of the exiſting legiſlature, as was the 
duty of every ſubje&t—and he would co-operate with the Go- 
vernment in compelling thoſe who refuſed ſuch obedience, but he 
would never ſupport the prefent model and frame of the Houſe 
of Commons; on the contrary, he would endeavour to alter and 
reform it. | 
All diſtinctions and orders in the ſtate have been confounded 
by the practices of the Iriſh government. Have we not ſeen in 
effect the chief executive magiſtrate of the kingdom deſcend 
from his throne, and take his ſeat in the repreſentative affembly 
of the nation, guarded and ſurrounded by his numerous band of 
gentlemen- penſioners, officers of the cuſtoms, the excife, ſearch- 
ers, packers, gaugers, barrack-maſters, clerks, and the gentle- 
men of the Lord Livmtetnat'h family ; armed with this phalanx of 
one hundred and ten, together with their ſatellites and depen- 
dants of thoſe on and penſioners, the aſpect of the firſt 
executive magiſtrate of the kingdom was ſo formidable that he 
excited apprehenſion, inſtead of attracting confidence. Do the 
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people wiſh to ſee their repreſentatives, they muſt ſeek for them 
in the offices of the cuſtom-houſe, the ordnance, the barracks, or 
caſtle, till four o'clock, when thoſe offices empty their contents 
into the Houſe of Commons ; where, by the magic influence of 
the mace, theſe ſame revenue officers and their clerks are meta- 
morphoſed into free and independent repreſentatives of a great 
nation, deſtined by the conſtitution to perform the ſolemn moc- 
kery of controuling the crown, whoſe wages they daily receive : 
either the Britiſh conſtitution is a wild and impracticable theory, 
or in an Houſe of Commons, compoſed of the deſcription of 
men, which he had ſtated, there is not any permanent ſecurity 
for the rights and liberties of the people; in a country thus cir- 
cumſtanced, the people are not poſſeſſed of political liberty. 
Compare the ſyſtem of government in Ireland with the Britiſh 
conſtitution, or any free conſtitution which has exiſted, or does 
exiſt, and you muſt decide, without heſitation, that our ſyſtem 
deſerved any name but that of a free conſtitution. He faid, that 
he never would give the lie to the whole of his parliamentary 
conduct by pronouncing ſuck a ſyſtem an excellent conſtitution ; 
he conſidered thoſe words in the addreſs, as a call on this Houſe 
by the ſervants of the crown in this kingdom, to enter into an 
aſſociation with them to perpetuate the abuſes of their admini- 
ſtration. But he truſted, that this call would not be obeyed. 
But it is ſaid that the miniſters of Ireland are alarmed. . He ob- 
ſerved that he was not ſurpriſed that they ſhould be affected with 

a degree of panic when they viewed the fituation to which they 


had reduced this country; a ſituation, which he muſt admit to 


be pregnant with danger; none could be more alarming than 
that of a country where the Adminiſtration had ſo conducted 
themſelves as to deprive all orders in the ſtate, and every branch 
of the legiſlature, of the confidence of the people ; they had de- 
prived the executive government of the confide..ce of the people 
by the corruption practiſed in its name, or under its ſanction the 
Houſe of Lords by the ſale of peerages—th / Honſe of Com- 
mons by the public avowal of governing it by a ſyſtem of cor- 
ruption, by an explicit and authoritative declaration, that it was 
to be purchaſed at the expence of half a million to the nation, 
and by audacious and inſulting attempts to carry that menace 
into execution. He hoped that the right honourable hart. [the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer] would admit now that he had not 
declined his challenge to ſpecify inſtances of the corruption of 
3 1 

e next adverted to an argument urged by gentlemen on the 
other fide ; had they How. E 1 to 
which it led, he preſumed they would not have reſorted to it; 
it was this— though many with whom he acted had avowed their 
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attachment to monarchy, and the perſon of their ſovereign, yet 
confidence was not to be placed in the ſincerity of their profeſ- 
ſions, unleſs they ſupported the adminiitration of Lord Weſt- 
morland ; did theſe gentlemen intend to reduce the members of 
the Houle to this alternative—either ſubſcribe to the ſyſtem of 


abuſes which prevail in the preſent Government, and which they 


have uniformly reprobated, or let them withdraw the aid which 
they affect to give to the throne, for miniſters can conſider them 
only as ſuſpicious and equivocal friends to the monarch and his 
family. He was inclined to believe that his Majeſty at ſuch a 
period as the preſent would not be much diſpoſed to ſtake the in- 
tereſts of himſelf and his family on the credit and character of 
Lord Weſtmorland's adminiitration, eſpecially when it was ad- 


mitted by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, that his exccllency's 


government was unpopular. = 

But, he ſaid, it may be aſked, how will you act at a time and 
under circumſtances, which you acknowledge to be ſo: critical ? 
He ſaid he would anſwer, by declaring his determination to unite 
with men of all parties and deſcriptions in the Houſe, to recover 
for the legiſlature the confidence of the people, and to give 
energy and effect to the executive government; and the beſt 
means to purſue for the attainment of theſe defirable objects, he 
ſaid, was to redreſs the grievances of the people; if there were 
apprehenſions from ſeditious men in this country, the legiſlature 
might eaſily difcomfit them by removing all juſt cauſe of com- 
plaint. Then every honeſt man, every man of property, and 
every real friend to Ireland, will be attached to the government ; 


and the feditious will be compelled either to retire, or to avow, 


by their conduct, the baſeneſs of their motives, and the malig- 
nity of their intentions. Is it deſirable to exclude the ſpecula- 
tive ſyſtems of France? Give the people a determinate object on 
which the public mind may repoſe—limit their views to an aſſi- 


milation of our conſtitution to that eſtabliſhed in Great Britain, 


by the ſettlement at the revolution, and by the acts limiting the 
crown to the Houſe of Hanover —infure a permanent good go- 


vernment to the country, by ſecuring the reſponſibility of mini- 


ſters to a parliament of Ireland, in which the people ſhall be ſo 
repreſented as to reſtore its juſt influence to the democratic part 
of the conititution ; if there are any weak and ignorant perſons, 
who are toſſed and agitated in the ſea of wild theories, with 
which the Continent is nearly overwhelmed, the legiſlature will 
by theſe meaſures erect a beacon, to which they may repair and 
eſtabliſh a port, in which, they may repoſe, ſ:cure in the enjoy- 
ment of the practical benefits of a good conſtitution, like that 
of Great Britain. : 

Though it is admitted, that diſcontent does exiſt in this king- 
dom, yet we are aſked, has it any real foundation ? For anſwer, 
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he appealed to the recollection of every perſon who heard him. 
What were the queſtions put by the people without doors to every 
member of the Houſe? The firſt was this—Do we receive a 
conſideration in point of beneſit and advantage, in any degree 

equivalent to the enormous price which we pay for a government 
in this country? Muſt it not be anſwered—They do not. And 
the next—ls it not to the laſt degree abſurd, that we ſhould 
have at this day, the conſtitution only of an Engliſh garriſon, 
and labour at the ſame time under all the expences of the eſta» 
bliſhments of a great nation? You muſt all admit, he ſaid, that 
ſuch a ſyſtem is highly abſurd and contradictory. 

He next called the attention of the Houle to the paragraph in 
the addreſs, which mentioned a militia, and ſaid, that his mind 
was not prepared to decide on the expediency or neceſſity of ſuch 
a meaſure ; therefore he ſhould not commit himſelf on that ſub- 
;et—at preſent he ſhould only make two obſervations: One was, 
that experience had proved, that in England, at this day, there 
was ſcarce a ſhade of difference between a militia and a ſtanding 
army. The other was, that in the event of the eſtabliſhment of 
ſuch a force, the utmoſt precaution muſt be uſed by parliament 
to prevent this inſtitution from being converted into an inftru- 
ment of patronage by the miniſters of the crown. In England 
it was notorious, that if the lord lieutenant, who recommends 
all the officers for the militia, preſumed to vote on any important 
queſtion againſt Adminiſtration, he was as certainly deprived of 
Hts ſituation, as if he had been a member of the board, at whick 
the miniſter preſides. 

He faid, that he could not diſcover the reaſon and policy of a 
war with France; but if Great Britain ſhall be engaged in one, 
Ireland ought, and moſt certainly will unite with the fiſter king- 
dom in defence of the empire. But, as he feared that ſuch a 
war would be carried on with no ordinary degree of hoſtility, he 
conſidered it as highly defirable that England ſhould receive from 
this nation, a moſt cordial and effectual ſupport: for inſuring 
ſuch ſupport, it was neceſſary that the Britiſh and Iriſh nations 
ſhould conſider it as a common cauſe ; no means could better 
contribute to excite ſuch ſentiments than the eſtabliſhment of a 
community of conſtitutional privilege between the people of both 


countries. 


Mr. D. Bxowxs ſaid, that he would vote for that part of the 
addreſs, that thanked his Majeſty for continuing Lord Weſt- 
morland in the government of this country, becauſe he had ſup- 
ported his adminiſtration. He had done ſo without office, with- 
out hope of office, or ever intending to take office that he 
had done ſo on the principal that had directed the votes of other 
gentlemen in his ſituation, —He thought that in the claſh of 
parties the people had generally little concern, That he con- 
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ceived that when trade, revenue, public and private credit had 
increaſed under the auſpices of government ; that no new taxes 
during the adminiſtration had been heard of; that no ſtretch of 
power had been made, injurious to the liberty or property of 
the ſubject; that it was a juſtification, and that he owed it as a 
duty to his conſtituents, to ſupport a government under which 
the country was in a ſtate of unexampled proſperity. The griev- 
ance of Ireland was the popery laws, by which the majority of 
its people are precluded from the enjoyment of thoſe benefits, 
that he was happy to expect that the liberality of parliament 
would ſpeedily do that injurious diſtinction away, and then that 
the ſituation of Ireland would be enviable indeed, enjoying the 
bleſſings of the Britiſh conſtitution without its debt or its taxes; 
all we ſhall want will be a ſenſe of the happineſs we ſhall enjoy, 
if we pleaſe it. He ſaid, he never had taken office from the prin- 
ciple of always having it in his power to take that part in par- 
liament, without reſtraint, that to his judgment, ſuch as it was, 
ſeemed belt; that in the Catholic queſtion he had voted dif- 
ferently from government, and he would do ſo had the governor 
been his brother, and that his exiſtence depended on his vote; 
but that he thought it a juſtice to government to ſtate, that the 
Catholic cauſe was oppoſed in the laſt ſeſſion by the prejudices and 
intereſts of their own countiymen, and not by government; if 
the miniſter of Ireland informed the Britiſh miniſter that he could 
not carry the wiſhes of the Catholics through the Iriſh parlia- 
ment, be informed him rightly; if he ſtated that the Proteſ- 
tants oppoſed, almoſt univerſally, the Catholics getting the elec- 
tive franchiſe, he informed him rightly ; never, fince the revo- 
lution, was there more prejudice againſt the Catholics, than in 
the laſt ſefſidn of parliament ; and I think it was a ſtrong mea- 
ſute of government to carry through for them what they got; 
from whence aroſe the change in diſpoſition, that diſplays itſelf 
now, fimply from the change of the times from the laſt year to 
this from a rational Protettant ſeeing the impoſſibility of main- 
taining a monopoly oppoſite to reaſon, to the bulk of the peo- 
ple, and the inclination of the ſovereign. With reſpe& to cor- 
ruption, he feared it was an old plant in this country, as a right 
honourable gentleman had deſcribed. it ;—that he feared it was 
an evil, that in governments ſuch as ours, would be ever; that 
it went much farther than the walls of the Houſes of Parliament, 
and that he feared, to cure it effectually, there mult be a radical 
reform in the minds and manners of mankind. | — 


Sir H. LAN CRISs HE faid, he felt a ſatisfaction he was unable 
to expreſs, in qbſerving the ardour and unanimity with which 
the Houſe of Commons of Ireland have expreſſed their concur- 
rence with the gracious ſentiments of his Majeſty, conveyed to 
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them by the ſpeech from the throne ; that on this occaſion ha- 
bits of political difſention had yielded to the critical ſituation of 
the times, and every man who had ſpoken on either fide of the 
Houſe had alike urged the neceſſity of joining with one heart 
and one voice in declarations of loyalty to his Majeſty, attach- 
ment to the monarchy, and deteſtation of thoſe pernicious doc- 
trines that have been propagated for the deſtruction of both; 
that, awakened to a ſenſe of our common bleſſings and common 
dangers, we had joined in one opinion, that we ſhould promote 
a general content and general co-operation. At the ſame time 
when he liſtened to the debate, he muſt ſay it appeared the moſt 
acrimonious unanimity he ever remembered. He could not 
eaſily reconcile the ſpeeches of ſome gentlemen with the prin- 
ciples they profeſſed, and which he was certain they entertained. 
If gentlemen would give ſtrength to his Majeſty's govern- 
ment, as they profeſs, they can only do it by promoting union 
and contentment amongſt his ſubjects; and do you imagine that 
union can be produced, when gentlemen of ſo bigh authority 
depreciate the government, and diſplay to the people a ſeries of 
their grievances ? Do not the a utter tend to defeat the 
purpole they profeſs ? When they know that ſedition is buſied in 
poiſoning the minds of the people with diſcontents, will not 
their ſpeeches become auxiliary to this ſedition, and fo far defeat 
his Majeſty's gracious intentions? A moſt reſpectable member 
{ Mr. Forbes] who from his character and abilities muſt always 
have great weight, had conveyed an impreſſion that he was cer- 
tain could not be his intention. He ſaid, * we had not the Eng- 
liſh conftitution—that we had no conftitution ; that we had not 
adopted the laws which England thought neceſſary to ſecure 
her's; that we had adopted only ſtamp acts and exciſe laws.” 
Does the honourable member forget our adoption of Magna 
Charta, the ſtatute of treaſon and the declaration of rights, for 
protection of the rights and liberties of the ſubje&? Is the Ha- 
beas Corpus act an exciſe law? Is the act for making the judges | 
independent an exciſe law? Is the act for the limitation of par- 
liament an exciſe law ? Is the a& for a national militia an exciſe 
law ? What are the ſtatutes that we have not adopted to confirm 
to us the perfection of the Britiſh conſtitution ? Certain laws ex- 
cluding from the legiſlature a certain denomination of penſioners 
and placemen ; at the ſame time leaving the doors of parliament 
open to a much greater number of placemen than we have to 
enter into ours. What are the remedies the honourable member 
propoſes for the evils of the times ? A reform in parliament, and 
an umon amongſt the people. As to the firſt, he muſt ſay he 
knew there were ſeveral reſpectable gentlemen in this Houſe, and 
out of it, who thought favourably of a parliamentary reform. 
He was ſpre their motives were pure, and the object the public 
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good; but he knew there were many, who, under the pretext of 
reform, would conceal the purpoſes of ſubverſion, and rob you 

of every thing that is dear to you, in order to improve your con- 
dition; and he knew that no man ever puriued popular deminion, 
or popular commotion, without profeſſing a public benefit. Pub- 
lic grievances and public reform have always been the common 
incantations for popular deception ; however, if he were to ad- 
mit (which he verily did not believe) that our conſtitution was 
a ſubject of reform; if he did not think (which he ſincerely did 
think) that the evils attending a reform would be greater than 
the evils it affected to remove; though be were to admit, for the 
fake of argument, that our happy conſtitution demanded a re- 
form, yet no man could ſay this was the time to undertake the 
work. It is not the moment of phrenzy that can improve upon 
the wiſdom of ages; it is not the hand lifted up to overturn, that 
can accompliſh the work of reform. You would not liſten to the 
beſieger of your caſtle, if he were to tell you he wiſhed to de- 
moliſh it, in order to rebuild it on a better plan; you would 
laugh at the hypocriſy that told you his hoſtility was good-will, 
and that his victory would be a reformation ; you would rather 

feel an impulſe to defend the fortreſs you had inherited from your 
anceſtors, and rather endeavour to repulſe your enemies than 
peruſe their plans. a 5 * 

As to the laſt and beſt remedy, the uniting the people in the 
bonds of affection and common intereſt, by a wiſe and liberal 
conſideration of our Catholic fellow ſubjects, that had always 

been an object near his heart, from the firſt moment in which he 
was able to form a political or moral opinion; that though his 
efforts on that ſubject muſt have often yielded to the temper of 
thoſe who were to decide on them; which muſt be the parliament 
of the country, he had never altered his opinion or wiſhes on the 
ſubje& ; that when that ſubje& came before the Houſe, he 
ſhould not fail, in compliance with his principles, his prudence 
and his feelings, to be their ſincere and ardent advocate. 
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Sir H. Cavrxpisn was greatly pleaſed that gentlemen now 
ſeemed ſenſible that we had a conſtitution, and hoped they would 
not ſuffer the Houſe of Commons to be degraded. He thought 
that any man in the Houſe who ſtrove to bring it into diſgrace— 
to degrade it in public eſtimation—acted in an unparliamentary 
manner. He knew that there were ſome real patriots on the other 
fide of the Houſe, but he thought that whatever their intentions 
might be, they were unjuſtifiable in endeavouring to bring the 
Houſe into difrepute. He defired, therefore, he might hear no 
more of our having no conſtitution.— | 


Major Dovuz. As far, Sir, as this addreſs is expreſlive of : 
our loyalty and attachment to his Majeſty, our affectionate re» 
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gard for our ſiſter country, and our determination to preſerve 
our happy conſtitution, of King, Lords, and Commons, fo far 
has it my warmeſt and moſt decided approbation.—But honour, 
conſcience, and conſiſtency, forbid my agreeing to that part of 
it which returns thanks for the continuation of the preſent vice- 
roy, who, but for the benign interpoſition of our gracious ſove- 
reign, had overturned the authority of government, and com- 
mitted the peace and tranquillity of the country.— What is this 
but thanking my Lord Weſtmorland for doing that which we ſo 
juſtly thank his Majeſty for counteracting. 1 

Thus do the miniſters, by preſuming to ſhelter the vices and 
ſollies of their adminiſtration under the ſhade of the royal virtues, 
preclude the poſſibility of that unanimity in the addreſs, which 
at all times is defirable, but at ſuch a criſis as the preſent is in- 
diſpenſably neceſſary. For, Sir, the hiſtory of paſt ages has not 
produced a moment more pregnant with awful events, than that 
at which I have the honour to addreſs you.—But amidſt the 
many ſerious conſiderations which claim your attention, one, of 
predominant magnitude, irreſiſtably demands excluſive preference. 
— What ſubje& can ſtand in competition with the happineſs of 
three-fourths of our countrymen ?—Let me correct the expreſ- 
ſion; the happineſs of the whole community is at ſtake, For it 
is the righteous doom of Heaven, that whereſocver man ſhall 
tyrannize over his brother, jealouſy and fear of the oppreſſed 
blight every comfort of the opprefſor. Nay, were it poſſible to 
{mother apprehenſion, the heart becomes ſo vitiated by the habit 
of ſyſtematic injuſtice, that it loſes its beſt capacity of enjoy- 
ment l adjure you, therefore, by every tie that can influence 
mankind, by your humanity, by your juſtice, by your deareſt 
intereſts, to weigh diſpaſſionately the fituation of the Catholics 
of Ireland, to which his Majeſty particularly points your atten- 
tion, with a benignity only to be equalled by the wiſdom of the 
meaſure. The Catholic ſubjects, at lealt treble the number of all 
other deſcriptions united ; their loyalty to their ſovereign and 
fidelity to their fellow citizens, has for a century ſtood unim- 
peached, under circumſtances the moſt trying, under opportu- 
nities the moſt inviting ; yet theſe men ſtill remain as aliens and 
almoſt unacknowledged in their native land 

In the maturity of merits ſo long proved, they have, at 
length, come forward to aſk from you the rights of citizenſhip ; 
an honourable gentleman has ſaid, and even thought it an effort 
of liberality, that all privileges ſhould be extended to them, con- 

ſiſtent with the faſety of other perſuaſions, and the Proteſtant 
aſcendaney.—Sir, this is an inviduous way of ſtating the queſ- 
tion, and not leſs erroneous than inviduous; no danger can exiſt 
from the Catholic participation of privileges; it would give them 
a civie intereſt, which muſt overbear every conſideration flowing 
from the difference of religious opinion. | | 
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Ig truth, Sir, religion has nought to do with the queſtion ; 
happy would it be for the Catholics if their claims were to be 
tried by the criterion of our holy religion, which preaches to its 
followers the balmy ſpirit of philanthropy, and teaches us to do 
unto all men as we would they ſhould do unto us.” 

The queſtion now preſents itſelf too diſtinctly to admit of any 


loſſes with which petty intereit has heretofore diſtinguiſhed its - 


real quality ; if there ſhould be in this aſſembly any men, who, 
for a ſelſiſſi advantage, have conſtantly obſtructed the courſe of 
juſtice to the Catholics, to them I will fay * you have ſhewn 
yourſelves unequal to embrace even the ſtarveling pigmy policy 
which you affected to admire.” Had it been your object to 
maintain a diſparity of condition between the Proteſtants and 
Catholics, you ought to have extended to the latter at leaſt ſuch a 


portion of advantages as would have been a decent price for their 


acquieſcence and ſubmiſſion ; but in the true ſpirit of haberdaſh- 
ers of juſtice, you have haggled in your bargain, until a generous 
pride has forced the Catholic to aſſert the integrity of his birth- 
right, and demand the full extent of what is due to him as the 
citizen of a free community. It is ſaid they have already re- 
ceived benefits from the legiſlatme; I admit it, and I ſee that 
the country has improved accordingly. The proſperity of lre- 
land has proceeded par: paſſu with Catholic emancipation z con- 
vinced that the one cannot be, perfect, without the completion of 
the other. I ſhall give my voice decidedly and unequivocally for 
the entire and total removal of every diſqualification whatſoever, 
which now preſſes on the Catholic ſubje& of Ireland. As a 
ſubject devoted to the intereſt of my ſovereign, and attached by 
every tie of gratitude to his illuſtrious houſe, and as an Iriſhman 
anxious for the liberty of his country, I urge the only meaſure 
that can ſecure both; Nil adum reputans fi quid ſupereſſet a 
- gendum— half meaſures are at no time good; they would now be 
ruinous.—No, Sir, we muſt meet the Catholic with that gene- 
rous and unreſerved confidence which confers a favour, in doing 
a mere act of juſtice: this will give you the ſtrong government 
the honourable gentleman wiſhes for; With this aid you ma 
defy Paine and all his works, the French mania and all their 
Jacobine emiſſaries; you will have a united people to oppoſe to all 
enemies foreign or domeſtic. —Sir, I confeſs I love a ſtrong go- 
vernment, becauſe I know that liberty cannot exiſt without it ; 
I will tell you how to have one; © make your people happy, 
and your government will be {trong—adopt the motto taken up 
by your Chancellor, I mean your late Chancellor, “ be juſt and 
fear not and I am convinced that his Majeſty, by his gracious 
interpoſition in behalf of his oppreſſed ſubjects, has given the 
beſt refutation to the anti- monarchial libels of Paine. With re- 
ſpe& to the war, I ſhall only ſay, that however 1 may lament 
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the impending proſpect of war, yet there is one point relative to 
it on which I am conſident we ſhall all agree! The moment our 
ſiſter country ſhall be involved in it, this nation muſt exert her 


- utmoſt energy for the common honour and intereft of the em- 


pire; never ſhall it be ſaid that the ſupport of Ireland was relied 


upon by Great Britain, and on the iſſue found to be a fallacious 
dependance. 


Mr. Curran called the attention of the Houſe to our public 
ſituation abroad and at home.—On the eve of a war with France, 
and the part of the empire moſt likely to be the ſcene of it, and 
to feel its dreadful effects. He ſaid it was a war of that kind 
which reſembled nothing in the memory of man.—Not a war of 
any definite object, nor that looked to peace on any definite 
terms. The mode of carrying it on as nouvelle as its object; a 
war in which a ſtrange political fanaticiſm was the precurſor of 
arms; a war to be reliſted only by the union of the Britiſh em- 
pires, and probably encouraged on the part of France by a ſenſe 
of its diſunion.— For at the moment when the Britiſh miniſter 
ſhould have held out to French ambition the united reſiſtance of 
the Britiſh empire, at that moment the voice of three millions of 
the lriſh nation was heard declaring to the throne, that they la- 
boured under a ſlavery which was too terrible to be longer en- 
dured, and that of courſe our enemies had not any ſuch united 
reſiſtance to apprehend. Our object then, he ſaid, was, in the 
firſt inſtance, to take away ſuch a hope from our enemies, and 
ſuch a danger from ourſelves, by making that union complete.— 
By no other means could the empire act with the neceſſary 
energy 3 by no other means could. the executive power of the 
empire provide for its preſervation. To this great end every 
jealouſy ſhould be laid aſide. The ſmalleſt attack from without 
muſt bring you to the earth, if you are already unpoiſed and 
reeling with inteſtine diſcord. You muſt make your government 
ſtrong, and to do that, he ſaid, you muſt unite your people, and 
to do that you mult deſtroy thoſe fooliſh diſtinctions that have ſe- 
parated them from each other, and you muſt change that conduct 
that has deſtroyed their confidence in this Houſe and in this Ad- 
miniſtration. | ; 

An honourable baronet, [Sir J. Parnel] he ſaid, had very 
fairly admitted that even the parliament had become unpopular 
in the country. Mr. Curran declared a very high opinion of that 
gentleman's talents and integrity, but differed with him in think- 
ing that the ſpeeches of oppoſition had occaſioned that unpopu- 
larity; on the contrary, he ſaid, the Government had become 
unpopular and odious by its corruption and weakneſs, and that 
the credit of parliament had become a victim to the ſame cauſe. 
How could the credit of parliament ſuryive its independency ? 
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And where, he aſked, was the latter to be found ? What portion 
of the property or ſenſe of the people could be found in the pre- 
ſent deplorable ſtate of this Houſe ? Deplorable he would call it ; 
for he differed much from thoſe who reproached gentlemen for 
not acting with more principle than they ſhewed. A great 
number, much more than half of us, have no manner of con- 
nexion with the people. They repreſent their money. But 
what money? that of which the poſſeſſion makes them rich and 
independent? No; but that which they have parted with, and 
thereby become poor and dependent. What then, ſaid he; can 
they repreſent but that poverty, and the cries of thoſe wants 
which they have loſt the honeſt means of relieving, the cries of 
nature for that bread which they have ſold in order to become ſe- 
nators? Let no man blame them for acting as they do. As lit- | 
tle let any other trader think this political traffic more beneficial 
than his own.— If he ſhould, let him obſerve the progreſs and 
the profit of this traffic :—Sir Francis ſells his eſtate and buys a 
ſeat ; brings Madam and Miſs to town, where, I dare ſay, they 
are likely to make many edifying diſcoveries; 1s introduced to a 
miniſter, who, as the right honourable ſecretary ſays of himſelf, 
and I am ſure juſtly, knows not how to be uncivil to any man. 
Well, Sir, Sir Francis takesa ſqueeze for a promiſe, and 
full of future place, comes down and ſpeaks for the good of the 
nation. He ſoon finds he has unluckily negleQed one neceſſary 
- preparation—the learning to read: — his eloquence cannot live 
long upon © hear him.” -He finds he is better any where than 
on his legs, He therefore betakes himſelf to his ſeat, pops his 
chin upon his ftick, liſtens and nods with much ſapience, repays 
his © hear him,“ and walks forth among the ayes with good 
emphaſis and found diſcretion ; thus he works on for ſeven ſeſ- 
fions, and, at laſt, gets not one place, but three places in 
the ſtage coach—for himſelf, and Madam, and Miſs, to go back 
to a ruined farm, with ruined healths, and ruined morals ; un- 
worthy and unfit for the only ſociety they can have; a prey to 
famiſhed wants, and mortified pretenſions; with minds exactly 
like their faded caſtle ſilks the minds too. feeble to be reformed, 
and the gowns too rotten to be ſcoured. Sir, ſaid he, I join in 
the laugh that, I find, I have unintendingly drawn upon this 
melancholy picture. I intended it as an appeal to compaſſion and 
forgiveneſs. I intended it as an anſwer to the obloquy which 
has been, unthinkingly, caſt upon us. How can the people, 
Sir, blame a man for acting unwiſely or unworthily for the na- 
tion, who does not act wiſely or worthily for himſelf Or what 
right have the people to queſtion the conduct of any man who 
does not repreſent them? Sir, ſaid he, it comes ſhortly to this: 
— the diſunion of the people from this Houſe ariſes from this; 
the people are not repreſented, And to reſtore the union you 
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muſt have the people reſtored to a fair repreſentation ; in other 
words, by a radical reform of the Commons, 

Sir, continued he, a moſt important queſtion next ariſes ; 
namely, what is the people? Is it the ſoil of Ireland, or the 
men who live upon it? I do not, ſaid he, know of any moral 
or political quality that an acre of land can poſſeſs. Aud there- 
fore, for my part, I have no other idea of any country, with 
reſpe& to its rights, than the aggregate of its inhabitants. In 
Ireland we have tried an experiment on another principle, name- 
ly, whether ſhe could be free upon the excluſion of three-fourths 
of her population—and we have found that ſhe is not free ; and 
that, therefore, ſhe is diſunited and infirm. Sir, upon this queſ- 
tion, reſpecting our Catholic brethren, my opinion is moſt mate- 
rially changed ſince the laſt ſeſſion. 1 was then actuated by a 
compaſſion for their depreſſed and unhappy ſtate. I knew and 
loved their virtues, their order, and their loyalty; and I was 
among the very ſmall number who endeavoured to open the gates 
of the conſtitution, and receive them as my fellow- ſubjects and 
fellow-chrittians. But I thought I was acting merely from regard 
to them I now think that without them the country cannot be 
ſaved. The nation has felt this neceſſity, and I am a convert 
to it now. — Bind them to equal exertion in the public cauſe, by 
giving them equal intereſt in it. Give them no qualified eman- 
cipation.— I would not rely upon that man's defence of liberty, 
who can himſelf be content with equivocal freedom. —Do this, 
emancipate your fellow-ſubje&s, and reform their repreſentation, 
and you unite Ireland with herſelf and with Great Britain, and 
you reſtore the energy of the empire when it needs it moſt. Nor 
13 this the firſt time, ſaid he, that we have laboured in this Houſe 
for this neceſſary reform. This reform conſiſts of two parts; 
the one external, by reſtoring the franchiſe of the elected; the 
other, as eſſential by ſecuring the independency of the repreſen- 
tative; this we have laboured for years paſt, but in vain; for 
this have we in vain preſſed a place, a penſion, a reſponſibility 
bill. In vain ſhall the people vote without for a member, if 
there is no law to guard his independency within. No, Sir, the 
vital principle of parliamentary reform was contained in thoſe 
meaſures which we have preſſed, and therefore has the whole force 
of Adminiſtration- been exerted to defeat them. He then ad- 
verted to what had been ſaid reſpecting the ſtrength of Admini- 
ſtration. He agreed perfectly. It was the eriſis of internal and 
external danger. An hated government, an unpopular parlia- 
ment, a diſcontented people. He did not believe Great Britain 
was fairly appriſed of our ſtate. If ſhe was, - he was confident 
ſhe could not be ſo infatuated as to ſuffer theſe abuſes, which had 
kindled the preſent flame in Ireland, and endangered the union 
between the two countries. He then took a view of the perſons 
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and meaſures of the preſent adminiſtration; which, he ſaid, was 
a ſyſtem of incapacity and profligacy. He inveighed againſt the 
ſale of the peerage, the attack on the charter of Dublin, and 
the corruption which, he ſaid, was openly avowed in that Houſe. 
What avails, ſaid he, your ſtrengthening the people by reſtoring 
their rights and their union, if you ſtrengthen not the executive 
hand at this moment of danger, by reſtoring its confidence in 
the adminiſtration? And how can you give them confidence in 
a ſet of ſimpletons, or clerks, or avowed enemies of the people, 
who are at once hated and deſpiſed? Talk not of union with 
England, faid he, while ſuch obſtacles remain ; tbink not of 
joining two nations with leſs {kill than a carpenter muſt have in 
joining two boards together. He cannot glue them till he has 
cleaned the joint; nor can we unite two nations without re- 
moving the depravity that muſt eternally prevent their coheſion. 
Let us therefore have a government that can be honeſt and re- 
ſpeed, and a ſenate that repreſents the people, and our union 
with England will be ſaved, in ſpite of all the efforts of fanaticiſm 
and ſedition. Thoſe who abuſe their truſt are they who render 
government odious, and give too ſpecious a pretence to thoſe in- 
cendiaries who wiſh to ſubvert all order and introduce the deſ- 
potiſm of anarchy and robbery under the name of reformation. 
Without ſuch preachers, as the clerks who form this government, 
become by their practices, the true principles of Britiſh conſti- 
tution could never be defamed with effect; without the flagrant 
abuſes that we ſee, ſedition could have no pretext. 

He then adverted to the rejection of the _Fatholic pe- 
tition by the influence of the Iriſh adminiſtration” The princi- 
ple of that rejection has been diſavowed by the throne. Admi- 
niſtration, he ſaid, had now an intereſt diſtin& from the united 
wiſhes of the people and their ſovereign. The preſent queſtion, 
ſaid he, I feel is between a ſovereign who has ſaved the people, 
and an adminiſtration who would have deſtroyed it. , I will vote 
for that ſovereign and that people. Their petition was rejected 
by thoſe who called themſelves their repreſentatives; the next 

year that ſame petition paſſed over that parliament, and approach- 
ed the throne. Had it been rejected there, there remained only 
one other throne for miſery to. invoke, and from that laſt and 
dreadful appeal, let it never be forgotten by Iriſh gratitude, that 
we have been faved by the piety and compaſſion of the father of 
his people. The oppoſition to the amendment he therefore con- 
ſidered as conveying the ſentiment which we felt of the profligacy 
which expoſed us, and of the gracious interpoſition by which w 
have ſo providentially been preſerved. | 


The SoticiTor GENIAL ſpoke at large on the ſubje& ; in 


the courſe of which he took occaſion to remark on what fell from 
an honourable member [Mr. Duquery] on Thurſday night. 
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Mr. Dvquery. The various lights in which the honourable, 
entleman on the floor has been pleaſed to exhibit me, call for 
= little acknowledgment, and will excuſe a momentary intru- 
ſion on the attention of the Houſe.-He has deſcribed me as a 
man dejeRed in ſpirits; he has held me forth as a trumpeter ; 
and, laſt of all, he has placed me behind the counter, opening a 
ſhop of grievances. With regard to the firlt charge, of being low 
in ſpirits, I can aſſure the honourable gentleman that he is totally 
miſtaken ;z I do not think that I ever found myſelf in better ſpi- 
rits in my life, and poſſibly the cheerfulneſs of my miad may 
reſult from a conſciouſneſs of diſcharging my duty as I ought ; 
however, I by no means pretend to be poſſeſſed of that happy 
vivacity with which that honourable gentleman fo peculiarly 
abounds. He is bleſſed with ſpirits that can ſcarcely be depreſſed 
by any event.—On one occaſion, however, I recolle& the natu- 
ral cheerfulneſs of his mind had almoſt forſaken him : When he 
beheld the royal ſun, whoſe cheering beam had ſhone upon him 
for many years, verging, as he coneeived, towards its final ſet- 
ting, and a new luminary riſing in the political hemiſphere, to 
which he had not yet paid his adoration ;—then, indeed, for the 
firſt time, his lively ſpirits left him, and they ſunk in proportion 
to his much dreaded loſs of emolument ; for with ſome men the 
true barometer of their ſpirits is the ſecurity of their office ; for- 
tunately, however, our gracious ſovereign was reſtored to his 
health, and the honourable gentleman recovered his ſpirits. The 
{tation of a trumpeter, which the honourable gentleman has with 
ſo much kindneſs conferred upon me, I ſhould accept of with 
pleaſure, if like him I could blow forth the virtues of viceroys 
and their miniſters ; yet ever unpractiſed as I am in flattery, I ſhall 
be happy to become his trumpeter, if he be ſo good to permit what 
notes I can ſound in his praiſe, which will be grateful to the ears 
of the people. The laſt reſpectable ſtation which he has been 
pleaſed to allot me, is that of op-ning a ſhop of grievances ; if 
by that elegant expreſſion he means, that I have ſtated to this 
Houſe with deep concern the ſufferings of the people, I ſhall 
admit the charge he has ſo handſomely made upon me ; but 
whoever may open a ſhop of grievances, that honourable gentle- 
man can beſt inform 'the Houſe who has furniſhed that ſhop with 
all its materials. There are men indeed who traffic on the wrongs 
and ſufferings of the nation, who turn the grievances of the 
people to their own immediate profit, and in that point of view 
are not barely retailers but wholeſale merchants in grievances. I 
am happy however to perceive, that one of thoſe ſources of pub- 
lie diſquietude, which may well be denominated a public griev- 
ance, is likely ſoon to be removed, and ſo far my ſtock in trade 
to be happily diminiſhed ; I mean the ſufferings and oppreſſions of 
our Roman Catholic brethren, that worthy body of men, whoſe 
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humble petition that honourable gentleman concurred in reject- 
ing, and reſiſted with premature humour and unneceſſary jocula- 
rity, but he has now been pleaſed to inform us that he is for concur- 
ring in giving them a ſhare in the elective franchiſe, and when 
he declares ſo, we can eaſily divine that the ſentiments of admini- 
ration are not unfriendly to the Catholics, ' 

The honourable gentleman ſeems to conceive that it is impoſ- 
fible that any man in this Houſe can be governed in the line of 
his public conduct by any thing but the poſſeſſion or the accepta- 
tion of office; I do aſſure you, Sir, as I value the eſteem of 
this auguſt aſſembly, or your good opinion of me as a gentleman, 
I was not prompted in the part I took laft night, by any one 
ſelfiſh motive whatſoever ; when I declared my ſentiments on the 
ſituation of public affairs, and the intended line of my future 
conduct, I did conceive myſelf as taking a ſtep decidedly againſt 
my own private intereft ; hitherto perhaps I have not been ſuffi- 
ciently awake to the cauſe of the people. I have yet time 
enough, I truſt, to attone for my paſt deficiencies; there are 
other men in this Houſe of bolder minds and more extenſive 
knowledge; enlightened by their wiſdom and animated with 
their zeal, I ſhall endeavour, by my future efforts, to prove that 
I am not inſenſible to the welfare of my country; for although 
I may be one of thoſe who are very liable to error, yet I am not 
one of that number whom it is eaſy to confound, and impoſſible 
to correct. 


Mr. Hazvy aroſe, and in the warmeſt manner approved of 
every thing that had fallen from Mr. Daquery, whom, he ſaid, 
he always loved and admired, and was certain he ever ſhould. 
He paid him the higheſt compliment for the ſpeech which he 
had juſt made, and that of the night before ; and obſerved, that 
excellent as his honourable friend's talents were, he ſhould not 
pay him ſo poor a compliment as to ſay that it was to their exer- 
tion alone he owed that applauſe which he had ſo juſtly received. 
No, it was derived from that unbought and involuntary reſpe& 
which aſſemblies as well as individuals pay to the effuſions of an 
honourable and diſintereſted mind. He made no doubt, from 
what he ſaw then going forward, that his honourable friend's 
example would every day become more prevalent, and that gen- 
tlemen, when they entered the Houſe of Commons, would think 
of their country as well as of themſelves. 

An honourable and learned gentleman, continued Mr. Hardy, 
has thought proper, among other things which he was pleaſed to 
mention of my honourable friend, to ſay that laſt night he was 
in low ſpirits, and * moſt muſical moſt melancholy.” It is the 
firſt time I ever. heard that he was either the one or the other. 
But fince my honourable friend has this night retired from the 
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miniſterial ſide of the Houſe, will the learned gentleman allow 
me to do that which he did not do himſelf, that is to quote the 
whole couplet alluded to by him, and then my honourable friend 
may be addreſſed thus: ; x 

« Sweet bird, that ſhun'ſt the noiſe of fully, 

«© Moſt muſical, moſt melancholy.” 


Mr. Grattan's amendment at length paſſed nem. con. 


__ 
6 1 
+" LET, 


_ Mr. Pray brought up the addreſs to his Excellency the 
"IE Lord Lieutenant from the committee; which was agreed to 
"IE without a diviſion, though there were many diſſenting voices. 


The addreſs was as follows: 


To his Excellency Joux, Eaxr or WesTMORELAND, Lord 
Lieutenant General and General Governor of Ireland, 


The humble Appress of the Kxicars, CirizExs and BurGis- 
SES, in Parliament aſſembled. 


« May it pleaſe your Excellency, 
« We his Majeſty's moſt dutiful and loyal ſubjects, the Com- 


mons of Ireland, in Parliament aſſembled, return your Excel- 
lency our cordial thanks for your excellent ſpeech this day from 
the throne to both Houſes of Parliament. 


«© We have ſeen with real concern the attempts which have 
been made to excite a ſpirit of diſcontent and diſturbance among 
his Majeſty's ſubjects in a part of the kingdom, and which has 
1 7 a tendency to effect by violence an altcration in the 
conſtitution. | 


We alſo ſincerely lament that a deſire of conqueſt and do- 
minion ſhould have induced France to interfere in the govern- 
ment of other countries, and to adopt meaſures with regard to 
his Majeſty's allies, the States General, which are neither con- 
formable to the law of nations nor the poſitive ſlipulations of 
exiſting treaties, eſpecially when the conduct of his Majelty and 
the States General had been guided by the ſtricteſt neutrality. 


Under thefe circumſtances we fully concur in the expe- 
diency of augmenting the forces upon this eſtabliſhment. 


The meaſures alſo which have been taken by your Excel- 
lency with the advice of the Privy Council to prevent the ex- 
portation of corn, proviſions and naval, ſtores, arms and ammu- 
nition, will receive our ſupport, and we ſhall readily ſanction any 
temporary infringement of the laws, which was rendered neceſ- 
lary by the urgency of the times. | 


We ſhall truly participate in thoſe feelings of ſatisfaction 


which muſt fill the royal mind, if the bleſſings of peace may be 
Vol. XIII. E _ 
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reſerved by that firm and temperate conduct which his Majeſty 


88 determined to purſue, and as we are jealous of the honour 
of his crown, and ſenſible of the general intereſts of the empire, 
his Majeſty may be aſſured of our zeal in ſupporting his deter- 
mination to fulfil thoſe poſitive engagements by which he is 
bound to his allies, and to maintain the ſecurity and intereſts of 
his dominions. | | 

„% We thank your Excellency for ordering the national ac- 
counts to be laid before us, and we ſhall cheerfully make ſuch 
proviſions for the public ſervice and the honour and ſecurity of 
his Majeſty's crown and government, as the exigencies of the 
times may require. 3355 

« We return our acknowledgments to your Excellency for 

directing our attention to the agriculture, the manufaQures, and 
particularly the linen manufacture of this kingdom, as well as to 
the Proteſtant charter ſchools and other public inſtitutions which 
have uſually received the bounty of Parliament. "Theſe objects 
of national utility will not fail to engage our accuſtomed regard 
and liberality. * 
We ſhall immediately point our endeavours to deviſe ſuch 
meaſures as ſhall appear molt conducive to the preſervation of 
internal tranquillity ; and with this view. we ſhall particularly 
apply ourſelves to reviſe the proviſion of the act for eſtabliſhing a 
mthtia. 

«© We cannot too gratefully expreſs our acknowledgments to 
his Majefty for his confidence in our determination to uphold the 
authority of government and enforce a due ſubmiſſion to the 
laws, but particularly for his gracious declaration to co-operate 
- with our exertions and cordially to ſupport them, and we ſhall 
readily conſider of ſuch meaſure# as may be moſt likely to 
ſtrengthen and cement a general union of ſentiment among all 
claſſes and deſcriptions of his Majeſty's ſubjects in ſupport of the 
eſtabliſhed conſtitution. — * _ 

& We are ſenſible of his Majeſ's goodneſs in relying upon 
our wiſdom and liberality, and we ſhall obey his Majeſty's com- 
mands in giving a fulFconfideration to the fituation of our Ro- 
man Catholic brethren. 


« We are happy in this opportunity of repeating our ſatiſ- 
faction that his Majeſty has continued your Excellency. in the 
government of. Ireland; and perſuaded that your Excellency 
will exert yourſeſſ to maintain our excellent conſtitution in church 
and ſtate, which we feel to be the beft ſecurity for civil liberty 
and general proſperity, we ſhall be ever zealous to promote the 
eaſe and happineſs of your adminiſtration.” 


Lord Tyroxy gave notice that he did not hold himſelf 
pledged in the Catholic buſineſs further than diſcuſſion. 
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SATURDAY, JANUARY 12, 1793. 


No other buſineſs was tranſacted this day, but official routine. 


— — — 2 an mn | — 


Moxday; Janvasy 14, 1793. 
The bill for indemnifying ſuch perſons as have acted for the 


ſervice of the public, in adviſing or carrying into execution two 
proclamations of the Lord Lieutenant and Council of this king- 
dom, bearing date the 26th day of December, 1792, and for 
eſtabliſhing certain bonds therein mentioned, was read a third 


time and paſſed. 


Mr. WIr IIa Branazox Boxsexsy ſaid, I rife to ſolicit 


| the attention of the Houſe. I believe that every gentleman will 
| agree with me, that this country now ſtands in a fituation in 


which it never ſtood before; a ſituation certainly of much diffi- 
culty, and conſequently of ſome danger. I am ſure that no man 
can be more deſirous than I am, to give every conſtitutional ſup- 
port to the crown for the benefit and defence of the country. I 
totally diſapprove of the wild and miſchievous doctrines which 
have of late found their way into this country; I diſlike repub- 
lican principles, I deteſt republics, becauſe, from all the know- 
ledge I have been able to acquire of the ancient republics, and 
that which I have of the exiſting republics of Europe, I am ſa- 
tisfied they are governments unfavourable to national liberty. 

J hope to ſee a limited monarchy perpetuated in this country, 
as the beſt and wiſeſt government poſſible. I reflect with great 
concern on the abuſes of the conſtitution, and that every argu- 
ment which has hitherto been uſed, and every effort which has 
been made to remedy them has beep treated with contempt by the 
miniſters of the crown. I cannot help obſerving that the admi- 
niſtration of this country and that of England, (on which it 
ee has been ſo blind to its own intereſt, as to ſhew a total 
diſregard to the murmurs and complaints of an injured nation; 
their obſtinate perſeverance to this ſyſtem, will, in the end, in- 
duce meaſures in which they will be forced to acquieſce. 

_ Every effort having hitherto proved ineffectual for the correc. 
tion of the ſe abuſes, we muſt now have recourſe to ſomethin 
more radical and eſſectual. I ſhould be exceedingly ſorry indeed 
that any perſon ſhould conceive that 1 could, for a moment, har- 
bour the idea of altering the conſtitution of this country; but 
in endeavouring to correct the abuſes, I am certain, I do not 
interfere with the principles = It, and under that conviction, I 
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ſhall take an early opportunity of ſubmitting a propoſal to the 


Houſe, for a more equal repreſentation of the people in parlia- 
ment. 


Mr. CoxoLLy roſe, to declare his reſolution to ſupport the 
meaſure propoſed by his right honourable friend. In 1782, he ob- 
ſerved, 'a propoſition of this kind came before the Houſe, but it 
came from a body of armed men ſitting in the metropolis. Such 
a propoſition from ſuch a body he woyld always think it right 
to refit - becauſe the power of reforming the parliament reſided 
in the parliament itſelf: it was on that account he rejected the 
propoſal then. Since that period the public grievances had en- 
creaſed very conſiderably—other remedies to heal them had been in 
vain attempted ;—he would therefore recommend it to Govern- 
ment to turn their thoughts to that grand one—reform. When 
the Houſe ſhould atchieve that, as he had no doubt but they 
would do, they would have attained the ſalvation of their coun- 
try» The Catholics, he obſerved, require to be admitted into. 
the conſtitution; if a reform were effected, it would be for the 
public good they ſhould be admitted ; but while things continued 
in their preſent ſtate, it would be ohly making bad worſe, 


Mr. GzaTTan. Never, never ſince I have ſat in parliament, 
did I hear words that gave me more ſatisfaction. I have been 
near ſeventcen years a member of parliament, and never did 1 
hear in this Houſe oratory more convincing or tranſporting. I 
feel myfelf young, and my mind poſſeſſed with rapture little 
known to men of my time of life, except on ſuch an occaſion as 
this. I had myſelf intended to have brought forth the queſtion 
of the reform of parliament, but I did not wiſh to pre-occupy - 
ſuch a queſtion; for what right had I to earn popularity at the 
expence of other men? "Thoſe are the gentlemen who ought to 
lead in this great queſtion ;—the men who make the facrifices, to 


them belongs the laurel ;—be it my humble office to follow on this 
ſubjeR, and to applaud, "TEC 


« And while along theMtream of time their name 

Expanded flies, and gathers all its ſame, 

„Say, ſhall this little bark——-.” 
This is not the firſt time in which the right honourable gentle- 
man has made ſacrifices to the country; in 1769 that $168 Fund 
and all his conuexions, were deprived of all their emoluments for 
ſupporting the privileges of this Houſe againſt an altered money 
bill. In 1784 they were alſo diſmiſſed for defending the privi- 
leges of the two Houſes of Parliament againſt an unconſtitutional 
and condemned viceroy ; and now they advance a third time to 
ſarrender greatPower, all their monoplies, and to embark in the 
veſſel of commonwealth, and fairly and proudly to riſe or fall 


I 
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with the fortunes of their country.—They pledge it right; their 
natural ſituation in this country is ſo conſiderable that whatever 
family ſacrifices they make to the public weal, they mult always 
occupy a prime condition, from their property, character, in- 
tegrity, and talents. |: a 

The queſtion of parliamentary reform is now fairly brouglit 
forth; it conſiſts, FT think, of two parts, external and internal. 
The external relates to the creation of the Houſe of Commons ; 
the internal to its corruption. A radical reformation in both is 
indiſpenſable ; firſt, it is indiſpenſable that the Houſe of Com- 
mons ſhould be choſen by the people ; ſecond, that after it is 
choſen by the people, it ſhould not be bought by the miniſter. 
In either of theſe caſes, and ftill more in both, the people are 
not repreſented. The Houſe of Commons is not choſen by 
them; the houſe is governed by the miniſter, The people have 
not the bleſſings of the conſtitution they are not repreſented; 
— they are deprived of that great and invaluable bleſſing, ſup- 
poſed to be poſſeſſed by the electors of this kingdom, the bleſ- 
ing of being repreſented; and accordingly we ſind the Houſe 
of Commons the organ of a will other than that of the people— 
the will of the miniſter, the will of the viceroy, the will of the 
ſecretary, but not the will of the people. "This is an abuſe fo 
evident,. and ſo fatal, that I need not impreſs it more deeply 
upon you; indeed you ſeem fully ſenſible of it; and now, when 
the perſons intereſted in the above come forth to you to ſurrender 
that intereſt, who can defend ſuch a miſchief, or refuſe ſuch a 
ſacrifice I mean, therefore, to move for a committee to in- 
quire into the abuſes that obtain in the formation of the repre- 
ſentation 5 but as thoſe abuſes are not all I mean to extend the 
inquiry to, the abuſes that obtain in the corruption of that re- 
preſentation, which are both contained in the words abuſes of the 
couſtitution; it will not be ſufficient, depend upon it, that the 
Houſe of Commons ſhould be choſen by the people, it is abſo- 
lutely neceſſary that the Houſe, after it is fo choſen by the peo- 
ple, ſhould not be bought by the miniſter, otherwiſe the people 
would have only the trouble to ele& mea for the miniſter after- 
wards to purchaſe ; and therefote it is, L with to impreſs on gen- 
tlemen the neceſſity of attending to this part of the reform of 
parliament, its internal reform, on which the purity of its con- 
duct depends, In vain may the people ſend men to parliament, 
fairly and popularly elected, if the miniſter has a power of giv- 
ing thofe men places and penſions without number, and without 
reſponlibility 3 or, as has been diſcloſed by one of our miniſtere, 
a power of charging the nation with half a million, or any other 
ſum, however great, to purchaſe a majority in parliament; there- 
fore do not imagine you have ſecured to the pcople an adequate, 
or any repreſentation, by giving them a fair and adequate right 


4 . 
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of choice, if you leave to the miniſter the uncontrolled and 
indefinite right of bribery : a place bill, penſion bill, reſponſibi- 
lity bill, are therefore a neceſſary part of the great ſyſtem which 
vou are proceeding to form far your country. The whole muſt 
be reformed by a radical meaſure. The nation expects it, and 
you have taught the nation to expe& it. The meaſure muſt 
ſecure to the people of this country a repreſentation elected by 
the people, and independent of the miniſter ; nothing leſs than 
that is worthy of the occaſion, nor adequate to the exigency 
or the expectation we muſt have in theſe walls, the real genuine 
choice of the people, unbought, unſtipulated. The motion, 
therefore, which I mean to ſubmit, goes to this part of the 
ſubject, viz. to inquire into the abuſes which have taken place 
in the regulation af the Houſe of Commons, as well as its 
formation; it goes to the whole of the Houſe of Com- 
mons ; exceſs of influence and defects of repreſentation. Gen- 
tlemen fay, this is no time for ſuch a meaſure ; I anſwer the 
argument of thoſe gentlemen who ſay not now, at leaſt ſome of 
them, have at all times oppoſed parliamentary reform, and op- 
poſed it not on the time, but the principle ; oppoſed it, be- 
cauſe they had an intereſt in preferring a repreſentation by bo- 
rough, to a repreſentation by the people. But, Sir, if the 
queſtion wanted the aid of any argument ariſing from the time, 
I fay, the queſtion has that argument in the preſent moment. 
Is not a French republic ſet by convention abroad, and alleged 
to be ſet up by a few at home, in rivalſhip to the Britiſh con- 
ſtitution; and is not this the moment to give that conſtitution 
all its natural advantages, by purging it of all its unnatural 
deformities? How can you combat the French doctrine fo well, 
or effectually, as by the reform of parliament ? That is, by the 
conſtitution cf England, its ſubſtance and not its ſhadow. 
Another argument the time ſuggeſts is, the agitation of this 
queſtion at preſent with the people : it is now abroad. At a 
period leſs anxious, the moving the queſtion had been to agitate 
the people, but the people being now agitated, the moving the 
queſtion is the only way to compoſe them. From the beſt in- 
formation I can collect, nothing will fatisfy the North but a 
reform of parliament, nothing will ſatisfy the people but a re- 
form of parliament. There is another argument in favour of 
agitating the queſtion now, which exiſted at no other time but 
the preſent, and that is, that there was no other time in which 
you had a chance of ſucceeding. Jt is in my mind always an 
argument for bringing forward a queſtion, that you have it in 
your power to ſucceed, This is the time; arm the queſtion now 
and you prevail, and in that ſucceſs you ſecure to the country 
| thoſe bleſſings of liberty and conſtitution, of which ' ſhe hag 
heard fo much, and naturally longs to teſte. 

I move you, that a committee be appointed to inquire whe- 
ther any, and what abuſes, have taken place in the conſtitution 
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of this country, or the adminiſtration of its government, and 
to report ſuch temperate remedies, as may appear moſt likely 
to redreſs the ſame. | | 


Mr. WiIr Lian Branazon PoxnsonBy ſeconded the mo- 
tion, , | 
Sir Joux PaxxxEx ſaid, the motion was very wiſely and tem- 

perately introduced, by denying that force ſhould be uſed to 
extort any meaſure of this kind, and by aſſerting the excluſive 
richt of the Houſe to reform itſelf. e ſaid the aſſertions ſo 
often made, that the remonſtrances of the people were unattend- 
ed to, came with peculiar ill grace at this period, when the 
crown had recently called on , parliament to attend to the com- 
plaints of a certain deſcription of men, and- all the grievances 
they complained of, were immediately redreſſed. He obſerved, 
that though all the grievances were thus immediately redreſſed, 
the ſame body at the moment came forward with new com- 
plaints, though during ſeveral years that they had been Ben 
over their grievances, theſe which they now ſay are the mo 
diſtreſſing of all, had never once occurred to them. This, he 
ſaid, muſt teach the Houſe a leſſon, that the more was granted, 
the more would always be aſked. He wiſhed to know preciſely 
what the object of the motion was; it might mean much or 
little; it was neceſſary, he thought, to ſtate what was meant 
to be done. It was neceſſary for the public peace, for if the 
public were to be ated on by general words, it might eafily 
be agitated ; but, perhaps, never could be calmed. He hoped 
the Houſe would not now do what they never had done, come to 
a general reſolution implying abuſes, without any proof they 
exiſted. The ſpecific bills that had been mentioned as having 
been rejected by the Houſe, he ſaid, it was obvious, ought not 
to have paſſed, as they came forward, continually, each ſuc- 
ceſſive ſeſſion in a different form. If the gentlemen that pro- 

poſed them were thus indeterminate in their ideas, he thought 
it was not ſtrange that the Houſe did not adopt meaſures, with 
R to which, the opinions of even the gentlemen who pro- 
poſed them were continually changing. 


Colonel CoxnynGcyam thought that when a meaſure of this 
kind was temperatzly introduced, there could be no danger in 
the diſcuſſion of it. He had entertained a deſign of ſayjng 
ſomething on this ſubject himſelf, when the- Catholic queſtion 
ſhould come before the Houſe z and if the gentlemen who now 
introduced it, would continue to deafen clamour as they did 
that night, he would pledge himſelf to ſupport them. He did 
not think the preſent time was a time for bringing forward 


againſt the Government, every charge that could be made 
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againſt. them. The people, he was certain, did not feel the 
ievances that had been mentioned in ſeveral inſtances, but on 

8 is ſubject he allowed that public expectation was very 
igh. | | 


Mr. Mascus Bexzsrozm oppoſed the motion for a commit- 
tee. Z | 


Mr. Stuart (of Killimoon.) The motion made by my right 
honourable friend for a committee, has my hearty concurrence. 
I do not know whether to admire moſt, the wiſdom or the mo- 
deration of the meaſure, and it is with much ſurpriſe and con- 
cern, that I obſerve r on the other ſide of the Houſe, 
inclined to reſiſt it. My chief reaſon for riſin - is to 
expreſs the pleaſure and ſatisfaction which on hearing 
two right honourable . friends of mine, give notice of their in- 
tention ſpeedily to bring forward a motion for a reform in the 
repreſentation of the people in parliament. It is a meaſure 
long and loudly called for by the people, but their calls have 
ever been temperate and reſpectful, and kept within the bounds 
of law and conſtitution. I had the honour, ſome years ago, to 

preſent a petition from the county I reprefent on this ſobtect, 
I was then, and have continued, a warm friend to reform. If 1 
had addreſſed myſelf to you earlier in this ſeſſion, I ſhould have 
thought it my duty to dwell upon abuſes, which have crept 
into the adminiſtration of cur Government, but conſidering, 
as I dp, that an effectual reform, in the repreſentation of the 
people, 'will afford a certain remedy for all our grievances, and 
having well-founded hopes of the ſucceſs of the meaſure, when 
I fee it undertaken by ſuch able and reſpectable men, I ſhall 
decline that ſubject ac preſent, and only declare to my two 
right honourable friends, that they may depend upon my ſin- 
cere and zealous exertions in ſupport of reform in parlia- 
ment. 


Sir Hsacurzs LaxcaisHt was againft the motion. 


Mr. Drxis Browne agreed with the honourable baronet 
who. had ſpoken laſt, that there never was a time that required 
more the honeſt exertion of every man than the preſent ; 
nothing that a government could give to him, would be a com- 
penfation for giving there a vote that might” lead to an impro- 
pe proceeding of. parliament ; ſtill leſs would he be. influeaced 

y. popularity; tliat was a feather that was often undeſervadly 
gat, aud eaſily loſt. The firſt. reformer of France ſunk before 
the republican ; the (republican before thoſe who introduced 
e 
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The right honourable gentleman on the floor, after having 
reſeued the trade and conſtitution of this country from the do- 
minion of Great Britain, was himſelf unpopular. The man 
of the people muſt have no arreſting principle; he muſt follow 
where their violence or caprice leads, or he is loſt. It ſhould 
be his part. to do his duty ; it was the bufineſs of the people 
to be pleaſed with his manner of doing it. The momentous 
queſtion before the Houſe had come forward very unexpected - 
ly ; he had never heard of it till the moment it was moved by 
the right honourable gentleman ; he had not therefore ſuffi- 
ciently conſidered it, to give that confiderate opinion it de- 
manded. He had not a doubt that the people of Ireland were 
not fully repreſented in parliament, but he had great doubts of 
the expediency of bringing forward the meaſure of parliamentary 
reform at this time; there was a fever in the world, that wade 
agitations of the public mind highly dangerous, that riſqued 
the certain advantages that reſult from peace. He thought 
there were times, when meaſures that might be probably good 
in themſelves, were dangerous and inexpedient, and that this 
was a time of that iption. He agreed with the right 
honourable gentleman, that there was an abominable, ſanguine 
principle in this country, that led its parliament ſometimes to 
pride, to humility, and to timidity, in times of danger. That 
ſuch a principle, which he acknowledged, might make it ex- 
pedient to uſe the moment of their timidity to preſs a meaſure, 
that in their pride they might ſcoff at. But he had another 
obje&ion, and a ſtrong one, to bring forward, reform of par- 
liament at prefent : he had heard in Connaught, in Munſter 
and Leinſter, the ſituation of the Roman Catholics complained 
of as a grievance. 'This great body of the people had, how- 
ever, confined themſelves to complaints of their own particular 
ſit uation; they had neither complaints to make of, nor enco- 
miums to laviſh on a conſtitution, of which they had no 
part ; where then does this complaint come from, that ſteps 
between parliament and the redreſs of their Catholic grievances ? 
From the town of Belfaſt; and he would call on thoſe — 
men, who ſaid they had oppoſed a parliamentary reform, when 
coming from an armed convention in 1782, to compare thoſe 
times and thoſe proceedings with the preſent. The armed con- 
vention in 1783, conſiſted of the leaders of a popular army, 
fluſhed with the praiſe of the people and the parliament. From 
the county he then repreſented, two gentlemen: appeared as 
delegates, that had as good fortunes, and were every way as 
lighly circumſtanced as either his colleague or himſelf. What 
is the proceeding, and who are the people of that town that now 
ſend us in this meaſure ? Military affociations, that join with 
their ſchemes of reforming the conſtitution of Ireland, an æp- 
probation of the proceedings of France ; that declare they will 
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keep the conſtitution of King, Lords and Commons, provided 
they are not put to any trouble in ſettling thoſe bodies, in the 
manner molt pleaſing to themſelves ; if they are, they will diſ- 
miſs them all; that call on- every man who cannot ſerve their 
cauſe, which they call the cauſe of this country, with his per- 
ſon, to forward it with his money. For this purpoſe, a military 
cheit, as it is called, is eſtabliſhed, for the declared purpoſe of 
buying arms, armour, and ammunition. The Rev. Mr. Kil- 
burn, in a verv animated debate of that town, informs us that 
lords are a grievance, and ought to be diſmiſſed, becauſe wiſ- 
dom is not hereditary ; that . and lords ought to be diſ- 
miſſed, becauſe they were two to one againſt the people, which 
proceedings were moſt violent, and ought to be moſt reprobated 
by parliament. Did the proceedings of France begin with 
declarations of ſuch principles? It is not praiſe of the conſti- 
tution, it is exertion alone can ſave this country. There was 
no family in Ireland would loſe leſs by reform of parliament 
than his; they had no borough; none would gain more. 
They had great property, but a ſuperior intereſt ; that of pub- 
lic quiet- made lum wiſh for a poſtponement of that meaſure at 
preſent. | 


Mr. Busxz oppoſed the idea of poſtponing the Catholic 
queſtion, until after the reform ſhould be decided upon. It ſtood 
much better upon its own ground: we had taken twelve 
months to confider it; we were ripe for deciſion. The queſ- 
tion of reform would require deliberation, and its fate was yet 
uncertain. He hoped the Houſe would not agree to ſuffer the 
relief of the Catholics to hang on any- uncertain event. Be- 
ſides, the mover of the queſtion of reform had declared, that 
he intended to make the new repreſentation a repreſentation of 
property. Why then delay the other, if we were convinced, 
28 he was, that Catholic property ought to be repreſented ? For 
whether we reform or do not reform, in either event the Catho- 
lies ought to be admitted. The way to give them fair play, 
was to bring on this queſtion directly. | 


Sir Hexnay Cavetxvisn defired to know what a parliamenta- 
ry reform was? He had read many books upon the ſubject, 


and had converſed with many perſons, yet none of them could 


give him a ſatisfactory anſwer to the queſtion. All his friends 
to the meaſure, thought this not a time to briug the meaſure 
forward, as the nation was diſturbed, and he agreed with 
them. | | 


Mr. Satzinax hoped it was almoſt unneceſſary for him to 
ſay, he was a zealous friend to parliamentary reform ; his po- 


lizical connection was a powerful motive with him to be ps 
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ſtrenuous advocate. It had been ſaid, that a reform in the re- 
preſentation of the people would tranquillize the kingdom; he 
begged leave to ſay, that nothing leſs than ſuch a reform could 
reſtore peace to the country: a right honourable baronet, [ Sir 
Henry Cavendiſh] apparently with a view to reduce the impor- 
tance of the ſubject, had told the Houſe he had met — 
in the ſhops and in the ſtreets, that the citizen ſold his poplin 
to reform ; and Paddy every where ſcratched his head to re- 
form ; the right honourable baronet might go farther, and he 
would find reform at the loom, at the plough ; the language 
of every tongue, the object of every rank: but what did the 
attempt at ridicule prove ? When Shakeſpeare, who wrote from 
nature, makes Hubert relate to King John, “I ſaw a ſmith 
devouring a taylor's news,” it is to affect the monarch more 
than the power of France could. The right honourable baro- 
net had called upon the right honourable gentleman, who had 
ſo nobly and ſo generouſly introduced the ſubject, to ſtate his 
plan of reform. The right honourable gentleman, with all his 
talents, and all the talents that ſurround him, would be raſh 
indeed, were he on this night to offer any plan ; a rational, a 
conſiſtent, and temperate reform muſt be a work of mature con- 
ſideration and rather ſlow deliberation ; to be perfect it muſt be 
progreſſive. But do you wiſh to know at once what ought to 
be reformed ? Do we not all know in what manner many are 
brought into this Houſe ? If one great man uſes his borough 
influence to the beſt of his judgment, as his country would uſe 
it? If that influence was done away, in point of conſtitution, 
there is no diſtinction between him and the poor creature, who, 
looking for dignity or office, brings his poorer creature - into 
parliament, politely inviting them to that ſituation, and aſking 
in return nothing more than the uſe of their conſcience. Are 
there not many among us who could not find the way to the 
place they repreſent; who never ſaw a conſtituent ; who were 
never in a borough ; who at times cannot recollect the name 
of it. He ſaid, he did not much reliſh or deal in anecdotes on 
ſerious ſubjects, but there was one which was true and very ap- 
polite. By a curteſy of the Houſe of Commons in England, 
members of the Iriſh parliament are admitted to hear the de- 
bates ; a friend of his, then a member, wiſhing to avail himſelf 
of the privilege, defired admittance ; the door-keeper deſired 
to know what place he repreſented ; what place, why I am an 
Iriſh member ! Oh, dear Sir, we are obliged to be extremely 
cautious, for a few days ago Barrington, the pick-pocket paſſed 
as an Iriſh member. Why then, upon my ſoul, I forget the 
borough I repreſent, but if you get me Watſon's Almanack I 
will ſhew you. 
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Sir ELavxexce Parsons thought the queſtion of reform, 
and the Catholic queſtion, were connected, and ſhould go toge- 
ther, and that from them united ſhould be formed: the great 
charter of Iriſh liberty. The Catholic claims, he thought, could 
not now be reſiſted, but he wiſhed they ſhould be admitted into 
the conſtitution, with as much caution as poſſible. He wiſhed 
that their admiſſion ſhould be gradual, but certain; he threw 
out an idea of firſt admitting men poſſeſſed of a certain quantum 
of property, making the admiſſion of men of an inferior degree 
of property certain alſo, after a certain period; and finally 
after a- period {till longer, he thought the whole of the body 
might be admitted, 76, es 


The ATToxxnty GEtxERAL was decidedly, adverſe to the 
motion, becauſe going as it did to enquire as well into the 
conduct of Adminiſtration, as into tlie abuſes of the conſtitution, 
It would tend to produce avimoſity rather than union in the 
Houſe, which was ſo eſſentially neceſſary at this period. In 
the-courſe of his ſpeech he avowed his determination to oppoſe, 
with his lateſt breath, every attempt to introduce under the pre- 
text of reform, the principle that every man ſhould have a vote, 
becauſe he is a man, without any regard to property. No re- 
form could he at any time agree to, where property was not the 
eſſential qualification of the elector. The idea ſeemed to meet 
the unanimous ſenſe of the Houſe. 


Mr. Coax propoſed an amendment, viz. that inſtead of 
a committee to enquire into the abuſes of the conſtitution and 
of the adminiſtration ;- a committee ſhould be appointed to en- 
quire-into the ſtate of the repreſentation. X 


Mr. Grone Poxsoxsr role to ſay, that if he comprehended 
the amendment propoſed by the honourable gentleman, [Mr. 
Corry] its object was to ſeparate the parts of the reſolution, as 
moved by bis right honourable friend, [Mr. Grattan] in order 
to keep back. from inquiry the abuſes, which have been intro- 
duced into the practice of the conſtitution, by the adminiitra- 
tion of this country. This object, if attained, might be uſeful 
10 Government, but was totally-incompatible with the object of 
the original motion, and therefore could not receive his 
K | be 95.0 | 
The propriety or neceſſity of making any alteration in the 
repreſentation of the people in parliament, could never be fairly 
aſcertained, without a previous inquiry into the deſire and por- 
tion of influence, which the crown was enabled to exert over 
the members of that Houſe, in the preſent flate of repreſen- 
tation, and therefore it was eſſential to examine how far the 
miſconduct of adminiſtration, in inducing the Houſe to refuſe 
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all meaſures, that had been offered by the gentlemen on this 
ſide of the Houſe, which would operate to ſecure the inde- 
pendence of parliament, as at * — conſtituted, had itſelf 
proved and produced the neceſſity of reſorting to ſo hazardous 
an experiment as an alteration in the ſtate of repreſentation. 
A celebrated author had ſaid, that the government which was 
beſt adminiſtered, was beſt. He could not, himſelf, agree 
with that opinion, in its utmoſt latitude, but he was ſure that 
a conſtitution which poſſeſſed ſo much of good, and fo little 
of evil as ours, would never have been thought a fit ſubject 


for alteration by the people, if they had not been rouſed and 
goaded to it by the evil practices, of fo corrupt an adminiltra-' 


tion. An honourable and learned member, on the other fide 
of the Houſe, had faid, that his friends had flattered them- 
ſelves very much, when they had thought that the refuſal of 
thoſe meaſures, which they had propoſed in parliament, or their 
ſpeeches, or their efforts, had all contributed to exaſperate 
the minds of the people. That the people were much diſcon- 
tented, he admitted; but, he ſaid, that the pen of Mr. Paine, 
and the ſword of General Dumourier, had been the real inſti- 
gators of thoſe diſcontents. He was ſure the learned member 
did not mean to infinuate, that the gentlemen on his fide of 
the Houſe approved of the writings of Mr. Paine, or the 
politics of the French; and for his own part, he conſidered 
Mr. Paine then, what he had always conſidered: him to be, 
the hired emiſſary of France, employed for the purpoſe of 


endeavouring to make confuſion in theſe countries; and as 


to the French themſelves, he conſidered them as the moſt - 


N and infatuated nation that had ever eſcaped from 
deſpotiſm; and he was confident that if it was found neceſſary, 
for the advantage of thoſe countries, to go to war with 
France, that the gentlemen, on his ſide of the Houſe, 
would be found, at leaſt, as cordial and conſtant, in their 


ſupport of the crown, in the proſecution of the war, as 


the gentlemen on the other ſide. But he entirely differed 
with the learned member, as to the cauſes of the diſcontents. 

What had happened in the laſt parliament, during the agita- 

tion of the regency, had made the influence of the executive 
power over the members of the Houſe of Commons plain and 
cvident to the dulleſt peaſants. At laſt they had ſeen the mem- 
bers of the Houſe of Commons of that day running from one ſide 
of the Houſe to the other, juſt as they conceived the executive 
government likely to be placed, and running, finally, to the ſup- 
port of that very adminiſtration which they had not only deſerted, 
but actually cevſured by their votes. "Thoſe gentlemen who had 
abided by their principles, and who ha!l obſerved and iamented the 


{candalous and injurious cs of the influence of the crown, at 
that period, had been ever fince employed in endeavouring tor e- 


4 
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duce it by conftitutional means within conſtitutional bounds ; the 
laws which they had propoſed were all ſanctioned by the example 
of Great Britain, whoſe legiſlature had at different periods adopt- 
ed them, in order to learn the independence of the Houle 
of Commons, theſe bills, the place, penſion, reſponſibility, 
&c. &c. have been uniformly rejected by the prevalence of the 
ſame ſhameful influence, aud all hopes cut off of reducing the 
amount and quantum of that influence of the crown over the 
members of this Houſe. It did not, and it could not fail to 
rike them, that the mere object of ſupporting and augmenting 
this vaſt patronage, was to engble the Britiſh miniſter to exert the 
ſame powers in this country by the means of this influence which 
he had poſſeſſed in it. Before the revolution of 1782, ſome re- 
cent events which have taken place, have alſo contributed to the 
ſame purpoſe ; the people have ſeen an Engliſh adminiſtrati- 
hallooing, if I may uſe that vulgar expreſſion, the Roman Catho- 
lies of this country agaiuſt the Proteſtants, and the Iriſh admi- 
niftration hallooing the Proteſtants againſt the Catholics, all for 
the pnrpoſe of deriding, weakening, and trampling upon both ; 
the Engliſh miniſter did not encourage the Catholics, from any 
love to them, but merely to deter, if poſſible, the Proteſtant Iriſh- 
men in this Houſe from their oppoſition to his meaſures; this cir- 
cumſtance ſhould make the people of Ireland reflect deeply upon 
their fituation, and ſee clearly how impoſlible it is for the country 
to do itſelf juſtice, whilſt its inhabitants are divided amongſt them- 
felves. Some Iriſhmen, perhaps, might think there was danger in 
gratifying the Catholics in their preſent demands. He thought 
there was none, and that it ſhould be done frankly and cordially. 
They are Iriſh, he ſaid, and I am Iriſh ; and with the proſperity 
or adverſity of this, our common country will I rife or fall. I 
am ſincerely attached to the connexion of the two countries, and 
I love the people of England as much as any man, but I will 
never agree to ſacrifice the rights or the intereſts of this my na- 
tive country to the ſchemes of any Engliſh minifter. The ho- 
nourabte member who moved the amendment, naturally wiſhes 
to withdraw the attention of the people from the conduct of his 
own friends; but for my part, I freely coufeſs, that although I 
lave not any perſonal objection to any of the gemlemen on the 
other fide the Houfe, yet I wiſh fo rivet the eyes of the people 
upon thoſe Irifhmen who have enabled an Engliſhman to commit 
thoſe abuſes which drive us to fo awful a mrafure as an altera- 
tion in the repreſentation of the people. 


Mr. Grarrtan. Sir, any member has a right to ſeparate the 
queſtious, I agree to feparate them; my motion was to the abuſes 
in the repreſentation of the people, to the influence of the erown 
in parliament ; ard alſo, to corruption! which has taken place 
in che adminiſtration of its government ;—all mutt be reform: 


* 


| 
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but if the Houſe wiſh to confine themſelves to a part of my mo- 
tion for the preſent, that is the ſtate of the repreſentation; I 
will rejoice that they pledge themſelves ſo far, and ſhall not heſi- 


tate to adopt the amendment, and thank the member who ſug- 
geſted it. 


This amendment was finally agreed to, the committee being 
made a committee of the whole Houſe, and the day appointed 
for their ſitting Monday fortnight. 


The Arrorxxety Genzrar, after ating the neceſſity of an 
Alien Bill ſimilar to that paſſed in Great Britain, being adopted 
here, moved for leave to bring in one, and preſented it ; read a 


firſt time ; and on the motion of Mr. Forbes, ordered to be 
printed. 


Mr. GraTTAn moved for leave to bring in a bill for regulating 
the coal trade. 


Lord KixncsBoROUGH, after ating the peculiar propriety of 
making abſentee land-holders contribute to the exigencies of the 
government at this criſis of impending war, gave notice that 


he would move in the committee of ways and means, for an 
abſentee tax. 


The plan thrown out by Lord Kingſborough was warmly ſup- 


ported by Colonel Conyngham, who promiſed his moſt hearty 
concurrence. 


* 


— 


Tozsay, January 15, 1793. 


The bill for eſtabliſhing regulations reſpecting aliens arriving 
in this kingdom, or reſident therein, having been read a ſecond 
time and committed, x 


Mr. Foxzes ſaid, that he took this opportunity of declaring 
his hearty approbation of the bill, as a wiſe and neceſſary meaſure 
which government acted right in bringing forward, as it went to 


ſtrengthen our union with Great Britain, where a ſimilar bill had 
paſſed this ſeſſion. 


Mr. GzatTan declared his concurrence in opinion with bis 
| honourable friend in ſupporting the bill, which was more neceſ- 
ſary here than in England; it was certainly a ſtrong meaſure, 
but at the preſent criſis extremely neceſſary in this country. 


Mr. Currax faid he was of the ſame opinion, 
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Mr. Hozaxt then roſe, and ſaid, that after the diſcuſſion of 
laſt night, he thought it neceſſary to give notice, that he ſhould at 
an early day move the Houſe to take into confideration that 
part of the Lord Lieutenant's ſpeech, where he recommends the 
parliament to take into conſideration the ſituation of the Roman 
Catholics of this kingdom ; as alſo, that when a committee of 
ſupply ſhould fit, he would bring forward a meaſure for modify- 
ing the hearth-money tax, ſo as to render it leſs burthenſome to 
the. poor. | 


- 
2 


—— - 
WxzpxzsDar, Jaxvary 16, 1793- 


Mr. Gzarrax reported from the committee appointed to in- 


uire into the coal trade, that the preſent high. price of coals was 
udulent and artificial. 


The committee obtained leave to fit, notwithſtanding any ad- 
journment of the Houſe, and to ſummon perſons, call for pa- 
pers, &c. 


Mr. Masox reported from the committee appointed to conſi- 
der the ſame, that a ſupply be granted to his Majeſty ; which being 
agreed to, | | a 

8 He then moved, that the Houſe reſolve itſelf into a committee 
on Thurſday the 31ſt of January, to take into conſideration the 
ſupply to be granted to his Majeſty; and alſo his Excelleney the 
Lord Lieutenant's ſpeech ;- hich were agreed to. 


Me. Honazt moved, that the Houſe, at its riſing, do ad- 
journ until Monday ſe'enuight. Agreed to. | 


Mr. Gaarrax ſaid, I wiſh to know whether Adminiſtration 
mean to obſerve their engagement to us the laſt ſeſſion of parlia- 
ment regarding the hearth money? I introduced a motion laft 
ſeſſion to relieve the poorer claſs of people from that oppreſſive 
tax; | was not then fortunate enough to ſucceed, but J extracted 
a promiſe from Government, that they would, this ſeſſion, adopt 
my idea. By the papers, I colle& that the Adminiſtration are 
now willing to perform their promiſe ; if ſo, I ſhall rojoice. | 


Sir Journ ParxNEL. Sir, the fact is as the right honourable 
meinber has ſlated it. We did make ſuch an engagement to the 
member laſt ſeſſion, and now we intend to carry that engagement 
into execution. We had it formerly in intention, and now, though 
the revenue has fallen, will, totwith{landing, carry it into exe- 
cution. N 
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Mr. GratTAN ſaid, he had no objection to the adjournment 

All minds will employ this interim in conſidering the reform of 

- parliament, to which we are all pledged. There are other mea- 
ſures to which I would recommend the attention of gentlemen. 

There is one relative to the law of libels. I would recommend 
it to ſome of the gentlemen of this Houſe to introduce a bill 
ſimilar to that which has lately paſſed in England, and ſo fave me 
the neceſſity of doing what properly belongs to them. 


Mr. Brarsroxp congratulated the Houſe upon the unani- 
mity and magnanimity which it was about to diſplay. If, how- 
ever, the tax was taken off every houfe which had not one hearth, 
it would diminiſh it by two-thirds of its amount; and if the loſs 

was to be made up by an increaſe on other houſes, thoſe that had 
but two hearths, and who poſſibly might not be in a much better 
ſtate, would be taxed at the rate of 6s. which would be 128. for 
the two fires. Thus, in relieving one body, they ſhould. take care 
not to lay a heavy impoſition upon another; for the claſs he had 
mentioned in this caſe would be obliged to reſort to worſe habita · 
tions, or to diſpenſe with one of their fires. 


Mr. CoxoLLy profeſſed, that he had made ſeveral efforts to 
exonerate the lower claſſes. from the hearth tax, He had the 
ſame idea of the modification of it as he had of the window tax 
in England, to which the latter was changed in the time of King 
William. "The ſame that are excepted in England, ſhould be 
excepted here. If houſes of two hearths, were taxed 6s. each, it 
would be encreaſing taxation to more than it would bear. He 
was glad the meaſure was taken up by the other fide, for all he 
wanted was to ſee good done, and Adminiſtration had his hearty 
approbation and concurrence. | 


The CxanceiLok OF THE ExcCHgqutr acknowledged, that 
it would be wrong to injure one to benefit another. His idea 
was not, that houſes of two hearths ſhould be highly taxed ; but 
that all houſes ſhould be taged in proportion to the number of 
their hearths. This was the juſtice of taxation, as it would bg 
founded on the ability to pay. 


Mr. Latoucas ſaid, he was for a ſpeedy diſcuſhon of the 
ſeveral important ſubjects that were before the Houſe, as 
he conſidered it dangerous to keep up the public mind in ſuſ- 
pence. He wiſhed Mr. Hobart to mention a day for conſideration 
of that which regarded the Roman Catholics, 


Mr. Hozarrt mentioned the intended adjournment; and pro- 
poſed the day after the next meeting of the Houſe. 


Vox., XIII. F 
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Mr. Txzxcn (of Galway) was well diſpoſed to a modifica- 
tion of tbe hearth-tax. He vindicated the Roman Catholics 
from the charge of having fomented ſedition in the South. He 
had been appointed to the chair at a Catholic meeting in Lough- 
rea, in which he could not fit down for — 5 and men 
more peaceable, more loyal to their king, or more attached to the 
conſtitution, he never ſaw. He has ſtood well in his country; he 
could not tell whether he would do ſo when the Catholics were 
emancipated ; but it was the call of juſtice, and private intereſt 

muſt give way. i 


Mr. Dvuquezr applauded Adminiſtration for their intentions re- 
lative to the hearth- tax. He thought that the Houſe had done 
more in fix days of its ſitting than he ever read of in a fimilar 
1 — the nation, and reſlore conſidence in the 


Sir Hexcutss Lancaine thought that there was ample 
matter to employ the minds of the people and of members of 
to require and juſtify the propoſed receſs. He 

declared himſelf not pledged on the queſtion of parliamentary re- 


Mr. Busns faid, in the courſe of laſt ſummer he, had obtained 
much information on the ſubje& of the hearth-tax, by order of go- 
vernment, which at the proper time he would lay before the Houſe. 


Sir Hengy Cavenvisn called en to order. The queſ- 
tion of adjournment was before Houfe, to which none of 
them had ſpoken. | 


Mr. F. Hurcninsox agreed with the motion. There never 
was a time of ſuch importance in the country. He thought the 
exiſtence of the ſtate depended upon the deciſion of the Houſe, to 
which the people looked. It would be diſgraceful to the Houſe, 
and injurious to the peace of the ＋ if the idea was to get 
ab that they were not pledged nly to take up the ſtate 
of the repreſentation of the people. | . 


Mr. Ar zZAupzx teſtified for the inhabitants of the North, 
that they were well affected to the king and conſtitution, with 


very few exceptions, which were publicly condemned. 
| Mr. GzarTan avowed his intention, after the receſs, of ſub- 
mitting to the Houſe a libel bill, like that of Great Britain. 
Mr. Hopazt avowed, that the Attorney General had ſuch an 
idea in cont 100. | 8 ; 


a. 
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Mr. Foa 8x8 moved for leave to bring in a reſponſibility bill, and 
a penſion bill. Granted. 


Mr. Gz4aTTAax moved for leave to bring in a bill for the im- 
provement of barren land.—Granted. 


Alſo, for leave to bring in a bill for repealing the exiſting po- 
lice laws, affecting Dublin, and for eſtabliſhing certain regula- 
tions relative to ſaid city. : 


The alien bill was read a third time, and engroſſed. 
The Houſe adjourned to the 28th inſtant. 


the » X 


Monnar, Janvary 28, 1793. 


The Houſe met this day, purſuant to adjournment from 
the 16th. 


Mr. VanvtLzus ſaid, that many complaints were made rela- 
tive to the enormous fees charged by officers of the cuſtoms, which 
in many inſtances were eight-fold what they were ſome years 
fince; he moved, * that the proper officer lay before the Houſe an 
account of the fees charged by the deputies, clerks, &c. of the 
cuſtoms in the port of Dublin, diſtinguiſhing by what documents, 
and by what authority, they are demanded.” 


Sir H. LinGz1isnm expreſſed a fear that it would be impoſſi- 
ble to comply with this order, as the fees demanded might be dif- 
ferent with different officerg, in proportion as they were better 
ſkilled in extortion, or as the facility of the merchant might 
be greater. 0 | | 

Mr. VanDELEvuR obſerved, that bis variety of demands, made 
by the different officers, was the ſtrongeſt reaſon for going into 
the enquiry ; and as to the practicability of eomplying with the 
order, he ſaid it had been exemplified in one inſtance where a 
a ſimilar order had been complied with. 

After ſome converſation on the difficulty of fulfilling the order, 
Mr. Vandeleur changed his motion for the following, © that a 
committee be appointed to enquire what fees are at preſent de- 
manded and received by officers in the port of Dublin, and by 
what authority they are demanded ?”? x 


Mr. Bea sronp feared that the enquiry would not produce 
the deſired effect, as it was not likely that an officer who demand- 
ed illegal fees would make the commiſſioners or the committee ac- 
quainted with the fact. He mentioned an inftance, where the 
commiſſioners conceiving that a complaint had beeri made againft 


| #n officer for an illegal demand, had entered into an inveſtigation 
F 2 | 
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of the buſineſs ; a number of merchants, however, came forward, 
and declared that they thought the conduct of the officer per- 
fectly proper; the fee which had been ſpoken of, was, in their 
opiaion; a reaſonable and fair one; the officer had not demanded 
it, if he had, they would not have paid it; but it was given freely 
for ſervices which they thought deſerved it. 


Mr. GxArrax ſaid, that the merchants, in general, were by 
no means contented with the fees paid to the officers. Several 
complaints had been made to him by them on that ſubjet. They 
might not-indeed refuſe to pay, becauſe the officers might embar- 
raſs their buſineſs, but it did not follow that they did not think 
the exorbitant fees charged by thoſe people a grievance. 


The motion was agreed to, as well as another motion of Mr. 
Vandeleur, © that the proper officer lay before the Houſe an ac- 
count of fees demanded and paid on bounties as ſpecified in a 
paper (before the Houſe) marked No. I. and amounted to up- 
wards of yoool.” | 


Mr. G. Ponsonzv moved leave to bring in a bill for aſcertain- 
ing the law of libels. Granted. And Mr. Ponſonby and Mr. 


Grattan appointed to prepare and bring it in. 


Mr. VaxDELEvuR moved, that proper officers do lay before the 
Houſe, an account of all new places, ſalaries, and additional ſala- 
ries in the civil eſtabliſhment made fince Feb. 8, 1792, and the 

charge incurred by the ſame. Ordered: 


Sir EpwaxDd Newexnan ſaid, he never felt greater diffidence 
in riſing than at that moment. It had been generally reported, and 
the report had found its way into the public papers, that Admi- 
niſtration had offered to give him a lucrative place or penſion. In 
juſtice to them, he thought it neceſſary to declare they had never 
made him any ſuch offer. Former adminiſtrations, indeed, had 
done fo, and his circumſtances were ſuch, that he would have ac- 
cepted the offer, had he been permitted to continue independent. 
Though he had received, however, neither place nor penfion for 
himſelf, yet ſome friends of his family had ſolicited ſome mark of 
favour for his ſons, and his Majeſty had been graciouſly pleaſed to 
beſtow on them a ſmall penſion. His ſons, he ſaid, were worthy 
of royal and of public favour, and the penſion they had received, 
he rather conſidered as a recompenſe for the loſs of roool. per 
annum, which he had ſuſtained for his conduct in that houſe, for 
giving a vote which had ſaved his country many thouſands a year 
than in conſideration of his parliamentary ſupport of the preſent 
adminiſtration. He had been accuſed with ſupporting them; he 
gloried in ſupporting them; and while they acted as they did, he 
would always fupport them. He thought that the wiſdom and 
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ſteadineſs of their counſels had ſaved this country from anFchy 
and confuſion. Sir Edward concluded by moving, leave to bring 
in a bill to regulate weights and meaſures and the aſſize of bread 
in the county of Dublin. Leave granted—and Sir Edward, 
Mr. Day, and Mr. Finlay appointed to prepare and bring it in. 


A meſſage from the Lords with the alien bill, without any 
amendment ; alſo the indemnification bill with ſome amendments, 
which were agreed to. ; 


Mr. M. BcrzsrorD preſented a petition from the bakers of 
Dublin, praying an encreaſe to the allowance made to them by 
an act of the 19th and 18th of his preſent Majeſty. That al- 
lowance, the petition ſtated, was ten ſhillings on the quarter of 
wheat, which they alledge to be inſufficient, in conſequence of 
the encreaſed price of every article neceſſary to the trade. 'The 
petition was received, and referred to a committee, which was ap- 
pointed and empowered to examine in the moſt ſolemn manner. 


Hon. Mr. Kxox preſented a petition from the Proteſtant inha- 
bitants of the borough of Dungannon, complaining of the imper- 
fe& ſtate of the repreſentation, and praying a radical reform. 


Mr. CzarLes O'Ne1r ſaid, the prayer of the petition ſhould 
be, that the borough of Dungannon be more adequately repre- 
ſented. 


Mr. STewarT (of Killimoon) moved, that the petition ſhould 
be referred to the committee appointed to take into conſideration 
the ſtate of the repreſentation, which is to fit on Monday next. 


Mr. Coxx v, ſuppoſing that Mr. O'Neil had meant an allu- 
ſion to the repreſentative for Dungannon, paid ſome very hand- 
ſome compliments to the character and family of one of thoſe 
gentlemen ; he hoped the gentlemen on the other ſide, whoſe in- 
tended ſacrifice to a reform in parliament, had procured them ſo 
much honour, might be as ſincere as the gentleman alluded to. 
He concluded by declaring his concurrence of the motion, and 
his good wiſhes to a parliamentary reform. | 


Mr. O' NIL declared upon his honour, he had not meant to 
allude in any manner whatſoever to either of the repreſentatives 
for Dungannon ; be only meant that the people of Dungannon, 
which he underſtood was a cloſe borough, ought to be more ade- 
quately repreſented, and that he thought it the peculiar pro- 
vince of thoſe people to pray that their repreſentation ſhould 
be amended. | 


The petition was received, and referred to the committee on 
the repreſentation, agreeably to Mr. Stewart's motion. | 
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9 

Ti Arran Gentrar called the attention of the Houſe 
to what he conſidered a very groſs libel on their character and 
dignity. He then produced the Hibernian Journal of Friday 
laſt, in which, he ſaid, were ſome reſolutions, purporting to be 
the reſolutions of an aggregate meeting of the citizens of Dublin, 
and which were ſigned by Henry Hutton, one of the high ſheriff 
of the city. Two of thoſe only he thought worthy the attention 
of the Houſe. One of them containing an aſſertion, * that the 
Houſe of Commons is not freely choſen by the people ; the other, 
«+ that the Houſe as at preſent influenced by places of emolument, 
and penſions, do not ſpeak the ſenſe of the people.” Aſter ſay- 
ing a few words by way of animadverſjon on theſe reſolutions, he 
moved, that Thomas M*Donnell, the printer of ſaid paper, do at- 
tend at the bar of the Houſe to-morrow. 


Sir H. CavexD13n moved an amendment, that the words “ in 
euſtody be added. The reſolutions, he ſaid, contained a groſs 
violation of the privileges of the Houſe, which were the pri- 
vileges of the people intrufted to their care. In caſes where ſuch 
viglations bad been committed, it had always been the-parliamen- 
tary uſage to order the offender to the bar in cuſtody. 


Mr. Foxpxs ſaid, no man was more attached to the privileges 
of the Houſe than he, becauſe be though! they involved the moſt 
material intereſts of the people. Yet he would recommend it to 
them to conduct themſclves in the preſent inſtance with temper- 
ance. The honourable bart. bad ſaid, that when a privilege of 
the Houſe was violated, it was parliamentary uſage to order the 
offender into cuſtody. To this doctrine he had ſubſcribed laſt 
ſeffion without ſufficient examination, tut reſearches he had made 
Into the records of parliament fince that time had convinced him 
that it was not the eſtabliſhed and permanent uſage of parliament, 
for authorities might be found on both ſides; he therefore again 
edviſed the Houſe to proceed with moderation, and to venture on 


no ſtep in which they were not perfectly ſure they were right. 


The ArronnzY GyxtnraL profeſſed bimſelf not much ſkilled 
I 6 order, but was inclined to think it would be. 

ciently ſoon to order him into cuſtody when he ſhould have 
appeared at the bar, if he could not then ſay any thing to convince 
the Houſe either that the matters alluded to were not libellous, or 
that he was not the printer, &c. If the uſage of parliament, 
therefore, were not clearly againſt him, he would perſevere in his 
motion, that he attend at the bar, but not in cuſtody. 


Mr. M. Bzxxsrorp obſerved, that it would have been right 
that he ſhould attend in cuſtody, had the matter been ſhe wn to be 
libelous, but as it bad been read by the Attorney General as part 
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of his ſpeech, to order him into cuſtody, would he thought, be 


premature. 


Hon. D. Browns was againſt Mr. M*Donnell's attendance 


in cuſtody, and ſpoke of the neceſſity of ſupporting the dignity of 
parliament. 


Sir Hen withdrew his amendment. 


Mr. G. Pox$onsy profeſſed himſelf as much attached to the 
privileges and dignity of the Houſe as any man; but he could 
not think it was the law of parliament that a man ſhould be order- 
ed into cuſtody without being proved guilty of any crime; for 
it would be inconſiſtent with juſtice and common ſenſe. The 
honourable bart. who had tated this, as the law of parliament, had 
ſaid that the Houſe had been inſulted by its own members within, 
as well as by others without the walls; for his own part, he knew 
of no ſuch inſult having been offered, and he thought the beſt 
that could be ſaid of the honourable baronet's declaration, was, 
that it was indiſcreet and unmerited, 


” o 


Mr. Ecan adviſed the Houſe to overlook this little inſult. 
Public bodies, he ſaid, like individuals, ſhould be ſecure in the 
cqnſciouſneſs of their innocence, and in that conſciouſneſs ſhould 
be invulnerable. The well known purity and integrity of the 
Houſe would prevent thoſe flanders from hurting them in public 
eſtimation. The Attorney General, he ſaid, had a great deal of 
this kind of buſineſs depending on his hands fince the laſt ſeſſion ; 
if the Houſe ſhould throw all the citizens of Dublin on the right 
honourable gentleman to proſecute, he would poſſibly be out of 
office before he could diſpatch them, and then they might fall 
into hands not ſo well calculated by lenience to buſineſs 
of that kind. | 


Mr. Currt ſaid, he thought this was a time when, ;aſtead 


of —_— ſuch publications to paſs unnoticed, they ought to 
be particularly attended to. 


Mr. GzatTax recommended it to the right honourable gen- 
tleman to conſider whether this was a proper time to commit him- 
ſelf, with a large part of his Majeſty's ſubjectu, on the integrity of 
that Houſe. Were he to agree with the other fide of the Houſe, 
he ſhould ſay that the motion was impropers and that the reſolu- 


the Houſe had repeatedly 


tions were no libel, = that fide o 
declared the fact which the reſolutions ſpecify. They had avow- 


ed influence, and pleaded the neceſſity of it. They themſelves 
bad inſulted the Houſe. If the right honourable gentleman wi 

to avoid inſult he would tell him the way z —let him act like an 
' honeſt man! For him, he moſt fincerely wiſhed that the Houſe 
ſhould be reſpected, and therefore it was that he wiſhed a radicat 
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and effeQual reform to take place; for whatever ſtrong meaos the 
Houſe may take to prevent inſult, as long as a majority of them 
conſiſted of placed and penſioned men, the people would think 
that the Houſe was influenced. 


Sir Hexngy Cavenvisn aſked whether the right honourable 
gentleman, meant to inſinuate that he did not act like an honeſt 
man. If he knew his own heart, he ated in that Houſe from 
conſcience, and was as honeſt a man as the right honourable 
gentleman. | _ | 

Mr. Cusn was for preſerving the dignity of parliament ; 
and therefore wiſhed not to ſee that dignity deſcend from its 
 high#ſtation, to animadvert on every little paragraph in a public 
newſpaper. He wondered that the expreſſion of his right ho- 
nourable friend, ſhould have been underſtood to allude to any 
gentleman but as a member of that Houſe. As addreſſed to them 
in that capacity, he thought it the beft advice that could be 
given. The Houſe of Commons conſiſted of men; and if they 
would be reſpected, he repeated it, they muſt act as honelt 
men. | . 

The motion then paſſed ; and Mr. M Donnell was ordered to 
attend at the bar to-morrow. - | 


— — — I 
TvuzsDay, Jaxvary 29, 1793. 


Mr. Secretary HoxakT roſe to inform the Houſe, that he 
had to communicate his Majeſty's moſt gracious anſwer to the 


addreſs of that Houſe ; which was to the following effect: 


« His Majeſty thanks the Commons for their dutiful and 
loyal addreſs; and he feels moſt ſenſibly their expreſſions of 
attachment to his government, family, and perſon, and of their 
determination to ſupport him, in carrying into effect whatever 
honourable engagements he had entered into, reſpecting the 
faith of treaties; and he relies on the wiſdom of their delibera- 
tions, to adopt ſuch meaſures as would tend to enforce a due 
obedience: of the laws, the maintenance oh, the public peace, 
and to cement, in a general union of ſentiments, his ſubjecte 
in this kingdom, of every deſcription, in ſupport of the eſta- 
bliſhed conſtitution.” * 


The Attorney GenzrAL ſaid, he was informed that Mr. 
M*Donnell, the printer and proprietor of the Hibernian Jour- 
nal, againſt whom be had brought a charge for publiſhing, in his 
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paper, a libel on the privileges of that Houſe, was then at- 
tending at the bar, purſuant to an order of yeſterday. 


And Mr. M*Donnell being called to the bar, 


The Syeaxtr aſked him, what he had to ſay in his de- 
fence ? 


The Clerk of the Houſe having come to the bar, with the 
paper which contained the reſolutivns that laid the foundation 
for which Mr. M Donnell had been ealled to the bar, he ac- 
knowledged that he was the printer and proprietor of that 


Paper. 


Mr. M Donnell, in juſtification of himſelf, ſaid, that theſe 
re ſolnt ions were ſent to him, authenticated under the ſignature 
of one of the high ſheriffs of this city, and that the ſheriff had 
authorized him to ſay, that he had ſigned them as chairman of 
the meeting, and was ready to avow it, if called upon. 


The ATrorxney GENERAL, after a ſpeech of ſome length, 
moved, that Mr. Thomas M*Donnell has been guilty of a breach 
of the privileges of this Houſe, and that he be taken into the 
cuſtody of the Serjeant at Arms. 


Mr. Foaszs was aſtoniſhed at ſuch proceedings, and wanted 
to know what the gentlemen, on that ſide of the Houſe, would 
propoſe by it in the concluſion. He would, by the blefling of 
God, reſiſt ſuch motions while he had the honour of a ſeat in 
that Houſe. If they ſhould be carried, a ſeat was not worth 
poſſeſſing in it. Upon the reading, the reſolutions were ſo far 
from ſeditious or libellous, that none could be produced more 
loyal or conftitutional ; they were alſo to convey the ſenſe of 
the freemen and freeholders of the capital to their conſtituents ; 
and yet, the motion, the ſevereſt that could be thought of, 
went to involve an innocent printer, and paſs by the principals. 
We muſt ever prevent public debate on conſtitutional points, if 
things of this nature were to be impeached and proſecuted. 
They were from an | authoriſed aſſociation, not a convention, 
wherein an individual elected himſelf into the fituation of a tem- 

rary cenſor ; they were from a meeting legally convened. He 
produced the reſolutions of the county of Berks, in 1780, paſ- 
ſing a cenſure on expenditure of the public money: this was the 
reſolution of a delegated body, with the famous Mr. Wyvill 
at their head. It has been aſſerted, twenty times in this 
Houſe, that there are too many placemen and penſioners have 
ſeats in it. In the reign of Edw. III. it was complained of 
as a diſgrace to the Houſe of Commons, to have ſo many place- 
men and penſioners, and a requiſition was, therefore, made that 
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they be removed. He ſaid, a more imprudent queſtion conld 
not be now diſcuſſed by the Houſe. Parliament was wrong latt 
year, and ought to take care now, for fear of being never 
truſted ; let it be upon their head ; he would not pledge himſelf 
raſhly, but he put them in mind, that men, who had merited 


of the country, exhorted them to pay due deference to public 
ſentiment. 


The Cuaxckrrox or Tux ExcatqQueR ſaid, it came to tha 
difference between individuals and the entire Houſe ; but the 
Þigher the authority, the greater the crime. We were moving 
on, under our parliament, to an accumulated progreſſion of 
proſperity, the conduct of parliament, therefore, did not war- 
rant the expreſſion of its “ not being free.“ The Engliſh 
poſtpone experiment to the hour of ſafety ; this country is dif- 
ferently ſituated ; yet a fingle inſult, ſuch as this, can never be 
miſchievous ; but it is neceſſary to curb the ſpirit, in the preſent 
inflance, to prevent diſturbance. It was different to direct the 


repreſentative how he ſhould aR, and to publiſh a libel on the 
parliament. 


Mr. Curran lamented the buſineſs was at all brought for. 
ward, not only from his Majeſty's recommendation, at the be- 
giuning of the ſeſſion, but even what was read this very evening. 
We are put off from the diſcuſſion of a great meaſure, becauſe 
a weſterly wind blew away an Iriſh clerk ; a meaſure, to which 
the people look with the moſt earneſt expeRation, is poſtponed, 
becauſe we muſt hear, firſt, the ſentiments of another country. 
[A ery of no! no! from the other ſide. ] It was an honour to 
diſavow fuch conſiderations. The publication was not from a 
low anonymous author, but from a legal and avowed aſſembly. 
If a petition from the people at large came, ſtating the ſame 
grievance, he aſſced would they puniſh the preſenters? At this 
moment a man was not puniſhable for authoriſed truth. The 
meaſure was to refuſe * in limine,” or baffle, in detail, the 
claims of the people, with whom it was neceſſary to be re- 
ſpectable. In a moment when the value of public integrity 
was moſt to be looked to, and when it was moſt neceſſary, to 
guard againſt committing the repoſe of the people, we were 
troubled with peeviſh and little meaſures. He, therefore, moved 
the queſtion of adjournment. 


Mr. Hanvy, in a very able ſpeech, ſupported the motion of 


_ adjournment. 


Mr. Bosus called upon the Houſe, in the name of the 
of the country, to cenſure the publication, if they did not wiſh 
to be in the ſituation of a country where loyalty led the van, 
and aſſaſſination cloſed up the rear. 8 


Dr. Browne (of the College) ſaid, there were two bodies in 
this country, one of which would wiſh to overturn every thing. 
and another which was for a temperate reform. It was not pro- 
per to irritate the people, by bringing forward the printer of 
a loyal and innocent publication. Why did not Government 
proſecute more flagrant publications? Was it in conſequence of 
orders from another quarter that they went into this meaſure, to - 
prevent a reform ? They could not prevent a reform, but may 
produce a civil war- 


Mr. Dvqusxy faid, that allowing a right of aſſembling was 
conceding, the whole of the argument. This paragraph was 
only exceptionable as having circulated through the maſs of the 
people. He ſaw a great deal of danger in the proceeding. The 
publication was not unauthorized, and he would be content ne- 
ver to ſpeak in the Houſe, if the matter in hand was not given 
up. | 


Mr. Soriciro GexegraL declared, the motion of adjourn- 
ment would be well adopted, were it to extricate the Houſe 
from the preſent difficulty ; but Parliament would not, indeed, 
be free aud independent, if they departed without voting a cen- 
ſure on this publication. The Parliament, from which great 
things were expected, was not to be degraded. It was the 
faſhion to degrade the executive authority, in order to make it 
deſpicable. From the Roman ſtory it may be known, that from 
the time the mul:itude became deſpotic, . Legem rogare,” 
was © Legem ferre.“ The word radical crept into every 
publication, like Doctor Laſt's cure for the tooth- ache; the ra- 
dical cure for Parliament muſt be to lug it out by the roots. 
No one could ſay, that the publication was not an inſtance of 
high and inſolent contempt. | 


Sir Joun BLaqy1tke wiſhed, that the buſineſs could be paſſed 
over, but the times would not admit of it. He repreſented in 
ſtrong colours the miſery of France. 


Mr. CoxoLLy was for terminating the buſineſs in a quiet man- 
ner. The quo animo was to be conſidered; and therefore, as the 
printer was innocent, he ought not to be puniſhed. 


Mr. WitLian Poxsonsy and Mr. Graybox were for ad- 
- Journment, and conſidered the publication innocent. 


Colonel ConryGHan was ſorry there was not more unanĩmity. 
The language in the Houſe was the cauſe of public diſcontent. 
The publication was a flagrant violation of the confidence that 
yas due to Parliament. 
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Mr. Gaarrax ſaid, they ſtood in a much more diſgraceful 
fituation than they imagined, and were now in a very ſerious 
predicament. Attempts were made to involve the King's go- 
vernment with the volunteers; with the loyal and the innocent. 
They did not, according to his Majeſty's inſtructions, endeavour 
to unite the people; they were for rebuking his 222 capital 
for its loyalty; they were for defending their places, not his 

Majeſty's government. 


After a debate, which W until half after twelve, the 
Houſe divided. For the adjournment, 70; againſt it, 154. 


Tellers for the ayes, Mr. Curran and Mr. Forbes ;—tellers for 
the noes, Mr. Weſley. 


The ATTorney GrenerAL then moved, that the ſaid publi- 
cation, in aſſerting that the Houſe of Commons is not free and 
independent, contains a libel on the Houſe, and is a violation of 
the privileges thereof ; which was agreed to. 


— . — 
WeonesDay, Jaxvary 30, 1793. | 
Being the anniverſary of the martyrdom of King Charles T. 


the Houſe immediately on its meeting adjourned, and attended 
divine ſervice at St. Andrew's Church. 


— 


Tnausspav, Janvary 31, 1793. 


The order of the day, for taking into conſideration the Lord 
Lieutenant and Privy Council's proclamation of the eighth of 
December laſt, for diſperſing all unlawful aſſemblies, and for pre- 
venting ſeditious aſſociations, being read, and the proclamation 
being read by the clerk at the table, + 


Lord Huavprorr, after paying a compliment to the conduct 
of Adminiſtration, as to the meaſures which they had purſued, 
in reſpect to the proclamation juſt now read, and which, he 
hoped, would meet with the. ſanction of Parliament; adverted 
to the circumſtance of a corps of volunteers, having attempted 
laſt Sunday to array and parade in arms, but which was pre- 
vented by the interpoſition of Goverament,, who ſent a ma- 
giſtrate to diſſuade them from it, and to warn them of the pre- 
* they would bring themſelves into, moved the following 
reſolution: | Th 
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c Reſolved, That an addrefs of thanks be preſented, from 
this Houſe, to his Excellency the Lord Lieutenant, for commu- 
nicating to this Houſe the proclamation which his excellency 
had iſſued, and for the vigilance and attention which his excel- 
lency had manifeſted, to preſerve the public tranquillity ; and 
that we applaud the wiſdom of his excellency, in ſeparating 
thoſe who ſo laudably aſſociated for the purpoſes of defendin 
this country from foreign invaſion, as well as to preſerve Lo 
tic tranquillity, from thoſe whoſe declared objects are tumult, 
diſaffection and ſedition ; and to aſſure his excellency, that we 
will concur in ſuch meaſures as will carry the ſaid proclamation 
into eſſect.“ 


Mr. ParNDERGASH SMYTH ſeconded the motion. 


Mr. Geoxce PoxsonBY approved of the addreſs; at the 
ſame time he wiſhed that a line of diſtinction ſhould be made be- 
tween the old volunteer corps and any modern corps, who might 
make uſe of any diſaffected emblems. Theſe he deprecated in 
the ſtrongeſt terms, and to the utmoſt of his power he ſhould 
oppoſe them. He wiſhed that the circumſtance of a magiſtrate 
going, laſt Sunday, to the parade of the Goldſmiths corps, had 
not been adverted to, for from every information he had re- 
ceived, that was a corps which never merited any reprehenſion. 


Mr. Secretary HozarT read a ſummons from the Goldſmiths 
corps; alſo the addreſs from the Society of United Iriſhmen 
to the Volunteers of Ireland ; likewiſe the reſolutions entered 
into, at a-meeeting of delegates from ſeveral of the Dublin volun- 
teer corps. He ſaid, that from thoſe reſolutions thoſe corps 
come within the deſcription and meaning of the proclamation 
as to the circumſtance of laſt Sunday, information had been re- 
ceived that the Goldſmith's corps intended to parade and appear 
in arms. Directions were given to a magiſtrate to caution them 
againſt it, but, he ſaid, there was no intention to call out the mi. 
litary in aid of the magiſtrate, except in caſe of its becoming 
neceſſary. He accounted why this proclamation had not been 
laid earlier before Parliament; and, he ſaid, it was a matter 
of great ſatisfaction to him to find, that the conduct of Admi- 
niſtration, in this buſineſs, bad met with the approbation of gen- 
tleman on the other ſide of the Houſe. 


Mr. Poxsonsy ſaid, what had fallen from the right honour- 
able gentleman who ſpoke laſt, made it neceſſary for him to ſay 
a few words ; he begged he might by no means be underſtood 
as giving any degree of approbation to a plan for diſperſing 
the volunteers. He thought that no meeting ſhould or could 
legally be conſidered as ſeditious or tumultuous, where no act 
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of illegality was committed or likely to be committed; as to 
the addreſs he heartily approved of it, as the proclamation 
went only to ſuppreſs affociations, entertaining ſeditious views ; 


ſo far as any 133 ſhall prove that any old volunteer corps 
entertains fimilar views, ſo far he would be againſt them, but 
no farther. He would not, therefore, be drawn in, by approv- 
ing this addreſs, to cetiſure the old and laudable volunteer corps, 
on charges of guilt merely implicatory ; until they ſhould have 
done ſomething illegal, or made it probable that they were 
about to do it, he would by no means agree in any kind of 
cenſure on them. 


Mr. Buzron CenyaGHaid was of opinion, that if the prin- 
ciples avowed w_ had been read, were ſanctioned 
. or tolerated by the Houſe, there was an end of every thing 
valuable. The general tendency of thoſe papers, be ſaid, could 
not but call the attention of the Houſe, to Zn, tranſactions that 
were paſſing in a neighbouring kingdom. He was bappy that an 
el ['Mr. Ponſondy] had fpoken his approba- 
tion of the addreſs ſo ſtrongly ; for if the were ſuffered to 
imitate thoſe principles, or carry them into exccution, they 
would not know where to ſtop. 


The Hon. Dzx1s Bzownts faid, I ſhall certainly vote for the 
addreſs, convinced as I am, there never were proceedings that 
called more for the attention of Government, than thoſe that 
have been now read to you: they have ruined the public and 
private credit of this country. I call the attention of my ho- 
nourable friend to the origin of the volunteer corps of the laft 
war ; they were embodied the purpoſe of defence from ex- 
terfial invaſion and internal commotion. When the war was 
ended, they became legiſlators, and they were Judged dangerous 
to the liberties of the country. The preſent affotiations ſeem to 
degin where the late volunteers concluded, declaring the purpofe 
of their aſſembling to dictate, with arme, to the legiſlature. If 
this be the means by which the ſtate is to be reformed, 1 pro- 
phecy that the effe& will be a radical reform ; that life, property, 
and talent will fall into one indiſcrimitate grave of anarchy, mur 
der, and deſtruion. Let Government act conftitutionally and 
firmly, and they will have the people with them ; they will have 
the ſame intereſt with them; and for my part, while they act ſo, 
I will ſupport them at the riſk of my life and fortune, pledges 
which I will hazard, to prevent their certain lofs. | 


The CHancELLor or THE ExcHaques thought that warmtk 
ol debate, on this — might ruin the country. Enough 
had now been ſaid, to ſhew that the act of Government met the 

approbation of the Houſe. He never ſhunned debate merely 


| 
| 
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on account of himſelf; but on this occaſion he deprecated debate 
for the good of the country. 


A loud cry of queſtion ! queſtion! now took place, which, 
however, *. By when Mr. GeaTTaAn roſe, and ſaid, 

I approve of the proclamation as much as I condemn the uſe 
which the miniſter now attempts to make of it. The procla- 
mation arraigned a certain body of men, whom it deſcribes to 
be an aſſociation aſſuming deviſes and emblems of diſaffection. 
The miniſter applies that to the volunteers of the city and the 
county; under that colour propoſes to diſperſe them; and in or- 
der to juſtify that project, he produces a formal charge; that 
charge is confined to two heads; firſt, a ſummons purporting to 
be that of the corps of Goldſmiths, reciting that the delegates 
of the corps- were to aſſemble, to celebrate the retreat of the 
Duke of Brunſwick, and the French victory in the low coun- 
tries, and inciting the Goldſmith's corps to attend. I do not 
aſk how far it was perfectly diſcreet to celebrate ſuch an event, 
particularly if we conſider the conſequences to which ſuch an 
event might poſſibly lead; but I aſk, was it a ground for diſ- 
miſling the volunteers? Do miniſters mean to ſay, that they will 
diſperſe all the volunteers of Ireland, who celebrate the French 
victories in Brabant. I aſk, alſo, of any man who can read, 
whether ſuch a celebration brings theſe obnoxious corps within 
the deſcription of the proclamation.? Whether ſuch a celebra- 
tion was aſſuming the __ or deviſes of diſſaffection? And it 
is the more obvious that ſuch an event was not judged by the 
council who ſigned the proclamation z a good reaſon for includ- 
ing the corps of the city, becauſe after that event had taken 
place, it expreſsly excepted them ; it has ſaved the laudable aſſo- 
ciations, under the deſcription of the old volunteers, and has 
confined the proclamation to the national guard, The ftyle of 
the ſummons has given offence; if miniſters do not approve of 
it ; it begins, Citizen ſoldiers; they are French terms, or rather 
terms of French foppery, below our imitation. The date has, 
alſo, given offence ; the laſt year, or the laſt moment of flavery ! 
Here again is the French ſtyle or frippery introduced ; but is 
that-or the other expreſſion, or both, ſufficient ground for the 
miniſter to diſperſe. the corps, or is it ſuch an offence as comes 
within the deſcription of the proclamation? No man who reads, 
can ſay it is. The miniſter, himſelf, aware that his firſt charge 
was inſufficient, has produced another. He has. read a long ad- 
dreſs from a ſociety called the United Iriſhmen, inviting the peo- 
ple of Ireland to aſſemble in a national convention, and contain- 
ing an abundance of other matter; and he then produces a ſuceeſ- 
| fion of reſolutions from ſome of the corps of Dublin, one of 
which reſolutions returns thanks to the Society of United Iriſh- 


men. Without giving any king of approbation of the matter 
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of that addreſs, I muſt ſay, that I think a miniſter would be 
highly indiſcreet and preſumptuous who ſhould ſay, that the 
volunteers, had by thoſe thanks, brought themfelves within the 
deſcription of the proclamation, or that they were guilty of 
aſſuming emblems and devices of diſaffection; as little ſhould I 
think him juſtified in diſperſing merely on account of thoſe 
thanks. if ſo, you give the miniſter a right to diſperſe every 
volunteer corps in the city and county, if he do not approve of 
their politics now, though in the many reſolutions which young 
men may adopt, ſome will be, and many were exceptionable, yet 
T would not wiſh to eſtabliſh over them in the miniſter an au- 
thority to take away their arms, if he diſapproves of their poli- 
/ tics. I know the evil uſe that he will make of that power, and 
the dangerous conſequences and confufion to which it leads. 

Permit me to aſk this right honourable gentleman, who has ar- 

raigned the old volunteer corps, is it his intention to multiply 
volunteers? If ſo, I apprehend he is adopting the means; if the 

city and county corps are not intimidated, but encreaſe by the 

attempts of the Government to diſperſe them. If they ſtand 

to their arms and are ſupported by their brethren, what becomes 

of his project? But if, on the other hand, they ſhould diſperſe in 

the capital, does he imagine the volunteers will be deterred in the 

North? He ought to prove that the way to recruit for volun- 

teers in the North, was to attack them in the city. They 

will conſider his attack as an affront, and think that the cauſe of a 

part, is the cauſe of the whole. The miniſter is, therefore, do- 

ing the very thing which he wiſhes to prevent; he is provoking 

a general armament ; be is doing more, he is detaching that ar- 

mament from Parliament. In his charge againſt the volunteers 

he has mentioned a national convention. I hope this Houſe will, 

by reforming the Parliament, prevent ſuch an aſſembly, the con- 

ſequences of which may be very unfortunate ; but if the miniſter 

wiſhes to give ſuch an aſſembly an army at its back, he is taking 

the method, by committing this Houſe as well as himſelf, with 

the volunteers, and attempting to detach them from the eſta- 

bliſhed conſtitution. The object of the right honourable mover, 

in 1779, of reſolutions of thanks to the volunteers, was to at- 

tach them to the Houſe of Commons. I think the object was 
a right one; that of the miniſter now is to detach them from 

the Houſe. I think his object is an evil one, and the manner in 

which the miniſter proceeds, convicts him of imprudence. He 

does not in this proclamation venture to arraign the old corps; 

he does not in the addreſs approving of the proclamation, at- 

tempt to arraign them; on the contrary, they are the objects of 
commendation in both, but when he comes to ſpeak, he departs 

from the addreſs and proclamation, and propoſes ſuch an inter- 

pretation of both, or goes againſt the ſpirit and letter of either, 

and ſuch as would enable him to difperſe the old corps, under 
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the ſeeming approbation of this Houſe. Thus does he endeavour 
to lead this Houſe much farther than it intends, making the 
Houſe at once praiſe the old corps, and then putting ſuck a 
comment on that praiſe, as amounts to a propoſal to diſperſe 
them for diſaſſection. I, therefore, deſire, in giving my appro- 
bation to the proclamation, to be. diſtinctly underſtood. I ap- 
prove of it, becauſe it did propoſe to diſperſe the national guatd, 
and becauſe it did not propoſe to diſperſe the volunteers. k 


A member lamented that the debate had taken place, as it 
made it neceſſary for him to declare, that the corps which had 
adopted the reſolutions he had heard, ſhould be diſcouraged. _ 


The ATTorney GENERAL had never heard any thing with 
mare pleaſure, than what had now fallen from gentlemen. ' He 
. hoped from the ſentiments they expreſſed, that there would have 
been no difference of opinion on this ſubject, however they 
might differ on others. He thought the peace of the country 
much depended on the manner in which this addieſs ſhould paſs ; 
he feared that there were deſigning men in the country and in 
' the metropolis, whoſe object was to ſubvert our happieſt of con- 
ſtitutions. The paper which had been read to-night, he thought, 
proved it. If any thing ſhould paſs, in the courſe of the de- 
bate, that might countenance them, no man could tell what 
might follow. He profeſſed the higheſt reſpe& for the old vo- 
lunteers; he remembered with gratitude their ſervices to the 
country, in preſerving it from foreign invaſion, and in a ſtate of 
internal tranquillity. But the oldneſs of a corps could not ſanc-- 
tion it, if it adopted new and dangerous principles ; nor ſhould 
the newneſs of a corps procure its ſuppreſſion, if. its aims were 
legal and ſalutary. If the old corps are to be inviolable, how- 
ever they may degenerate, the members of the National Battalion 
have only to throw off their trowſers, and aſſume the uniform of 
an old corps, and they ſecure impunity to their moſt dangerous 
principles. No corps ſhould, he agreed, be ſuppreſſed, if they 
did not adopt the principles of thoſe which were cenſared 3 but 
if any ſhould adopt them, they ought to be put down, . however 
old they might be. Three corps had adopted the principles of 
the proclamation, publiſhed by the United Iriſhmen ; of thoſe, 
the Goldſmiths was one. Hence he thought the proclamation 


extended to them, As to their ſummons, no man, he ſaid, | 


could doubt but it was ſeditious in itſelf ; and he mentioned a 
- caſe, where two men were ſentenced to confinement for two 
years, for circulating in court hand- bills dated, The laſt year 
of ſlavery. 1 | 


Mr. Srawaur (of Killymoon) ſaid, he knew no words -in 
the Engliſh language, that more ſtrongly expreſſed approbation, 


Vor. XIII. G 
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than thoſe by which the volunteers were deſcribed in the procla- 
mation and the addreſs. If any ſet of men take up principles 
different from the original volunteers, the name of volunteers 
"could not belong to them. In agreeing to the addreſs, he 
would not be underſtood, as difapproving in any manner of the 
old corps thronghout the kingdom, nor of thoſe of the county 
and city of Dublin; he thought the Goldſmiths were particu- 
larly entitled to praiſe, for diſperſing at the inftance of the ma- 
giſtrate. ' | 


Lord Epwarp FirzGEtALD now rofe, and in a very vehement 
tone declared I give my moſt hearty diſapprobation to that ad- 
* ,'Ereſs, for I do think that the Lord Lieutenant and the majority 
of this Houſe are the worſt ſubjects the King has.” . 
A loud cry of © to the bar,” and © take down his words,” im- 
mediately echoed from every part of the Houſe. The Houſe was 
cleared in an inftant, and ſtrangers were not Fe-admitted for nearly 
three hours. | | | : 
He was admitted to explain himſelf, and on his explaining, 
& Reſolved, nem con. ; . 
* That the excuſe offered by the Right Hon. Edward Fitz- 
erald, commonly called Lord Edward Fitzgerald, for the 
id words ſo ſpoken, is unſatisfactory and inſufficient.” 
'. Ordered, that Lord Edward Fitzgerald do attend at the bar 
to-morrow. 48 


The addreſs was agreed to unanimouſly. 


| MEMBER EE "5 2 * 
Faivar, Frrauak v 15, 1793. 


Mr. Coax v preſented a petition from the merchants, mant ſac- 
turers, and dealers in tobacco of Newry ; ftating, that ſmuggling 
in that article had arifen to fuch an height, as to threaten the ruin 
of the fair trader; that the great increaſe of ſmuggling in this 
article, was owing to the high duties on it; and praying that they 
migbt be reduced. | 


The CuanczxTox of Tat Excatque ſaid, that an applica- 
tion of the ſame kind would be made by the trades of Dublin; and 
the Commiſſioners of Revenue were of opinion that the reduction 
ought to take place. He had no objection; but he hoped it 
Vvould be femembered at a furure period, if the reduction of the 
duty ſhould produce any conſiderable diminution of the revenue, 
that the high duties were given up to the wiſhes of the people. 


7 
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He did not intend to move any new tax this ſeſſion in place of the 
duties, but it might at a future day be neceſſary to do ſo. | 


Mr. Gaarrax was about to ſpeak, when Sir John Blaquiere 
called the attention of the Houſe to a noble lord [Lord Ed- 
ward Fitzgerald] who was waiting at the bar, in order to make 
an apology for his breach of order on the foregoing night; he 
hoped the Houſe would poſtpone its other buſineſs in compliment 
to their member, till they ſhould have heard him. 


The Houſe was now cleared, and ſtrangers were not re- 
admitted for upwards of two hours. This interval, it ſeems, was 
occupied by a debate on the ſufficiency of Lord Edward's apolo- 

a diviſion finally took place on it, when we learned the num» 
were, 


For receiving the apology, - 135 Againſt it, - 55 
The CzanceLLot or Tye Excitqutr made his ſweeping 

motion in excluſion of all grants to manufactories, churches, piers, 

&c. &c. and alſo ſome other motions of courſe, which were agreed 


to; after which the Houſe adjourned. 


Mr. Hos xx ſaid, that he had given notice a few days ago, 
for entering into conſideration of that part of the Lord Lieute- 
nant's ſpeech which related to the Roman Catholics. He had 
now to requeſt their indulgence further, until Monday next. He 
would have mentioned this earlier in the night, if he had had an 
opportunity; he had, however, communicated it to gentlemen 
privately, on both ſides of the Houſe. Another queſtion ftood 
for that day; but he hoped there would be no objection to poſt- 
pone it for a ſhort time. However, it lay with the gentlemen 
who meant to bring it forward. | 

Mr. Thomas M*Donell, printer of the Hibernian Journal, was 
brought to the bar; and on receiving a reprimand from the 
Speaker, yas diſcharged. - | | 


— — — — 


SATURDAY, \Fenzvany 2, 1793- 


This being the day appointed for going into a ſtate of the 
natioff, | | | 
The Caancziior or The Excytquer roſe and ſaid, the 
peculiar circumſtances of the times, the probability of this coun- 
try's being engaged in a war, and the actual decreaſe of revenue, 
made it incumbent on him, ſtanding in the ſituation of reſponſibi- 
lity which he poſſeſſed, to ſubmit in the moſt undiſguiſed and ex- 
plicit manner to the Houſe, the ſituation of the public revenue 
and the public expenditure ; boping, that when gentlemen on all 
1 | 
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fides were convinced that firi& regard was had to ceconomy, and 
that the deficiency of the preſent income, and the neceffity of future 
reſources, aroſe from circumſtances which no care of Government 
could poſſibly avert, they would join with miniſters in putting the 
revenue and the forces of the country upon ſuch a teſpectable foot- 
ing, that, though ſome extraordinary. expence might thereby be 
incurred at the moment, yet it would prevent much miſchief, and 
eventually prove the moſt ſaving plan that could be adopted. That 
the ſubject, therefore, might be perfectly underſtood, and that gen- 
tlemen might bave time to give it due conſideration, he would for 
the preſent lay before them the. ſituation of the kingdom, and on 
a future day would propoſe ſuch means as appeared to him moſt 
likely to conduct to its ſafety and proſperity. |, 

He accordingly moved, that the Houſe reſolve itſelf into a com · 
mittee of the whole Houſe, to conſider of the ſupply granted to 
his Majeſty ;——which being done, and the Right Hon. Mr. 
Maſon having taken the chair, d | | 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer proceeded to late the receipts 
and diſburſemerits of the nation at great length; from whetice it 
appeared that until Lady-day laſt, the country was going on it 
the moſt profperous manner, her trade every day encreafing, her 
revenues riſing; but from that period trade had ſeemed to droop, 
and there was an actual defalcation of revenue when compared 
with the ſame portion of the year preceding of 45,0001. this defal- 
cation owing to the diſturbed ſtate of the public mind which had 
been agitated by inflammatory writings, to the decline of trade, and 
to taxes being raiſed ſo high on ſome articles, foreign ſpirits for in- 
Rance, as to produce little or no revenue at all ; and on others, 
x, a particularly, as greatly to reduce the reveriue formerly 
ariling from that article. As the national revenue had fallen, the 
national expence had enereaſed ; the bread-money lately granted 
to the army, and which he was ſure no man in the nation grudg- 
ed, would make an expence of more than 30z000l per ann. can 
ſince Lady-day laſt bad taken 18, oool. extra.—the bounty on 
corn was 48,0001. a ſum nearly equal to the whole of the preced- 

ing year's expence, on that head; the fiſhing bounties had greatly 
1ncreaſed ; public buildings and a variety of other circumſtances, 
all contributed to leave a large deficit. The demands of the next 

ear, he ſtated as much more conſiderable than thoſe of the laſt : 
tbe army was to be encreaſed ; the country was to be put into a 
| ſtate of defence; an encampment would perhaps be neceſſary ; a 
militia was to be arrayed, former deficiencies wete to be made 
good; all which muſt be provided for, and if they Were determin- 
eld to take the hearth-money off a certain deſcription of houſes, 
it would be alſo neceſſary to make proviſion for that deficiency. 


MI. Forkns deſired the Chancellor of the Exchequer to ſtate 
the plan'of militias which government intended to adopt, together 
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with the eſtimate of the expence : to which the Chancellor repli- 
ed, that the plan was not yet ready. 


The CyanceLLor or THE Excytquen, laſtly, proceeded to 
ftate the means by which he hoped to provide for the accruing 
ekKpences: M$ ' 

Firſt, by ſuch a modification of the preſent taxes as would makę 
ſome of them more operative. | 

Secondly, by a loan, 

Thirdly, by a lottery, : | | 

Fourthly, by a vote of eredit which Government might, or might 
not uſe, as exigency ſhould or ſhouſd not require. Bf 1 


A lottery taken by itſelf he conſidered as a meaſure highly be- 
| neficial to the country: firſt, it was a tax voluntarily paid, and of 
which two-thirds were paid from other nations; and next, it 
prevented every year the borrowing of 200,000]. becauſe the pur- 
chaſe of each ſucceeding year's lottery paid the prizes of the year 
preceding, It was true it induced a moſt abominable ſpecies of 
gambling and ſwindling, under the name of inſurance ; but this he 

oped to ſee abotiſhed by prohibiting inſurance altogether; and he 
had even reaſon to hope that inſtead of injuring, this would help 
the ſale of the lottery, for the money heretofore thrown away 
on inſurance, would not be expended in purchaſing tickets. 


A member obſerved, that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had not mentioned the tax on abſentees as a ſource of ſupply. If 
the country was to go to great expence in defending the property 
of thoſe perſons who choſe to abſcat themſelves from it, and there- 
by deprive it of the advantage of their perſonal ſervices, nothing 
could poſſibly be more juſt and equitable than they ſhould by a 
tax contribute to its defence. | | 


The Cnanckrrox or THE Excytquer ſaid, without go- 
ing into-the propriety of ſuch a tax, he would not think himſelf 
;ullified in propoſing it as 2 ſource of ſupply, becauſe it was very 
uncertain whether it would be adopted, being ſeveral times al- 
ready rejected by the Houſe, and even if it ſhould be adopted, its 
produce would for ſome time be ſo yncertain that it could not 


fairly be reckoned upon as a permanent fund. C . 
The committee agjourned to Tueſday. 


— — FR 


hy nt. —_ , _ - BY 


| Moxpar, Fenrvary 4, 1793. 
Mr. Oct preſented the report of the committee appointed to 
take into cqplideration the petition of J. Jones, and others, (the 
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proprietgis of the Ferries) which was received, read and referred 
to the Committee of Supply. | | | 


Mr. Gs Arrax wiſhed that, as a queſtion of great expectation 
was likely to be agitated this night, the Committee of Parliamen- 
tary Reform might be adjourned to Tueſday ; he did not mean 
to debate the ſubject even then, but he hoped to be able then to 
offer ſome reaſons for poſtpoping it ſtill longer, though not to a 
very diſtant period. | 


The committee was accordingly ordered to fit on that day. 


Mr. SscazrAxr HovarT roſe to preſent to the Houſe the 
petition of certain Roman Catholic not! of Ireland and others, 
on behalf of themſelves and their fellow - ſubjects of the ſame per- 
ſuaſion. Thoygh I am happy in baying the N of lay- 
ing this petition before the Houſe ; yet, nevertheleſs, I do not 
couſider myſelf pledged to agree with the petitioners in the fulleſt 
extent of their defre ; when the fubje&t comes regularly before 
the Houſe, I will ſtate my ſentiments more at large; at 2 
J will not trouble the Hoyſe any further than requeſting that the 
petition may be read, | 

The petition was then read as follows : 


« The petition of John Thomas Troy, Roman Catholic Arch- 

biſhop: of Dublin; Dominick Bellew, Roman Catholic Biſhop of 
Killala; Richard O' Reilly, Roman Catholic Biſhop of Ulſter ; 
Thomas Bray, Roman Catholic Archbiſhop of Caſhel ; Richard 
M*Cormick, Thomas Fitzgerald, Edward Byrne, Thomas War- 
ren, Denis Thomas O'Brien, Valantine O'Connor, Hugh Ha- 
mill, Chriſtopher Belle, and ſev al others, whoſe names are 
thereumo ſubſcribed, on behalf of thi mſelves and the reft of the | 
Catholics of Ireland; ſetting forth, ti iat the petitioners are ſub- 
ject to a variety of ſevere and oppreſſive laws, inflicting on them 
inabilities and diqualifications unknowp to any other deſeription 
of/tys Majeſty's ſubjects, the further conti nuation of which they 
humbly:conceive their dutiful demeanor ayd vnremittiog loyalty 
for above one hundred years, muſt 'evince to be equally impolitic 
and unneceſſary; that this ſyſtem of injurious excluſion has ope- 
rated not leſs to the paticular depreſſion ©1* the Catholics of Ire- 
land, than to the general obſtruction of the t rus and manifeſt in- 
tereſts of tlie country ; the petitioners there for humbly pray, 
that the Houſe may be pleaſed to take the u hole of their caſe 
into confideration, and in conformity to the ben igt wiſhes of his 
Majeſty, for the union of all his —=_ in ſentimei It, ffection, and 
intereſt, to reſtore the petitioners to the rights al. M hrivileges of 
Rh 


\ 


- \ * 
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Sir Henxy Czvenvien ſaid, I riſe to obſerve as to 
the fignatures, that I wiſh the word titular had been prefixed. to 
the word b;/bop ; I ſubmit it to the friends of the Roman Catho- 
lics, to all thoſe who- wiſh to extend privileges to them, whether 
theſe ſignatures ſhould ſtand as they were ?—Fhey aſſume a title 
which did not belong to them, a title which the laws of the coun- 
try could by no means recognize; nor do I think the words Ro- 
man Catholic do away my objection. However, if this objection 
could be done away, I will not be adverſe to having the petitiog 
laid on the table. 


Nothing was ſaid in ſapport of the obje&ion urged by Sir 
Henry ; of courſe it fell to the ground. | 


The petition was received, and ordered to lie on the table. 


Mr. HozarT praceeded.—Sir, in venturing to obtrude my 
ſentiments on the Houſe, in a ſubje& of ſuch magnitude, I feel 
the neceſſity of ſoliciting from the Houſe, a degree of indulgence 
which I have no right to expect. I will, however, attempt to 
diſcharge what 1 feel to be my duty, and, in doing ſo, I hope 
gentlemen will believe that I am acting in ſuch a manner as ap- 
pears molt likely to me to conſult and to promote the intereſt of 
the kingdom, | 

On the farlt day of the ſeſſion T explained my conduct with re- 
ſpe& to the Roman Catholics. I will not now repeat what T 
then ſaidg I will my ſay, that at all times I acquieſced in what- 
ever meaſures the I ouſe thought proper to adopt. It was on 
that account, that when the Catholics had before applied to me, 
I was unwilling to hold ant to them a vain hope, left that hope, | 
fruſtrated ſhould produce an agitation in the public mind, which. 
could not but be miſchievous to the public peace. $2 

I am aware that what I have to propoſe to the Honſe reſpect- 
ing thoſe people to-night, might not poſſibly meet the general 
concurrence of gentlemen. It is not my wiſh or my intention to 
preſs any thing upon, the Houſe that would not meet general ap- 
probation ; it is my wifh to acquieſce in whatever gentlemen may 
think the intereſt of the country; but for my own part, I beg 
leave to ſay, that I will never offer any thang to their diſcuſſion * 
in which I do not think ws by warranted by juſt policy and 
ſound diſcretion, much leſs ſuch ſubjects as are likely to produce 
heat and agitation in the country. _ gh ad 3 
I am aware that many of thoſe gentlemen whom I moſl reſpect, 
are not likely to concur in the meaſures I would propoſe; but in 
this point I truſt that I differ from thera for the real advantage of 
the country. I am alſo aware that in the laſt ſeſſian of parliament 
a petition. for the very meaſufe 1 ſhall now propoſe had been re- 
jected, and that ] myſelf had voted for that rejection; but I de- 
clare, that under the ſame circumſtances, I would again vote for 
its rejection ; it is now evident to every man that the ſentiments 
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of che country on this ſubje& have materially altered ſince that 
time ; and'it is alfo well known, that at that time the opinion of 
the country was not ripe for ſuch a meaſure. The circùmſtances 
of the preſent time would, I think, juſtify a very material altera- 
tion ia the ſentiments of this Houſe. 80 
The conduct of the Roman Catholies has proved that they 
were perfectly attached to the conſtitution; and at this particular 
period, every man who was attached to the conſtitution ſhould re- 
* ceive'encouragement from this Houſe. I truſt ſuch will ever be 
their conduct, and ſuch will ever be the encouragement received 
by men attached to the conſtitution, I do not wiſh to go more 
at large into the ſubje&, when I conſider how many gentlemen 
of great abilities there are who underſtand it ſo much better than 
I poſſibly can; I will therefore briefly ſtate the outline of my in- 
tentions, hoping that in them I will be honoured by the concur- 
rence of the Houſe, 5 : ward 
. My. firſt object, and what the Roman Catholics ſeem to have at 
heart, 1s.the right of voting at elections for members of parlia- 
ment; this I wiſh to have reſtored to them. Many opinions 
have been maintained with reſpect to the limitations under which 
this right ſhould be extended to Roman Catholics ; but under all 
the circumitances of the times and of the caſe, I would recom- 
mend the unlimited extenſion of this franchiſe ; by this the main 
okject would be better anſwered, and I think it more becoming 
the Hquſe eicher not to grant at all, or to grant liberally. mn 
If thig extenhon would be dangerous to Proteſlants, they ſhould 
not. offer it, but as there is no fuch danger as can warrant their re- 
fulal of it. I hope you will concur in granting it without limi- 
tation, for if there were any reſerve or limitation there would till 
remain a fore place in the 1. Catholic mind. 
For this purpoſe, it will be neceſſary. to repeal! a clauſe in the 
1{t of Geo. II. and I alfo beg leave to mention, that this will ex- 
tend to permitting Roman Catholics to vote in cities and towns 
cot rate for magiſtrates. 
The next propoſition would be to repeal the 6th of Anne, ſo 
far as prahibits Papiſts from being grand jurors, unleſs there are 
_ pot, a{ufficient number of Proteſtant freeholders to ſerve. 
Abe next would be to repeal the 29th of Geo. IT. fo far as 
allowing a challenge againſt any Papiſt on a petit jury, in cauſes 
where a Proteſtant and Papiſt are the parties, 


= 


E alſo would propoſe, that his Majeſty might be empowered 

al wha] 1 1 the Roman Catholics to endow a col- 

lege or univerſity, and ſchools. f 

at the laws which prevent them from carrying arms, ſhould 

be ſo far repealed as to perſons poſlefſing a certain degree of pro- 
ty 3. bot by do means ſo as to put arms into the hands the 
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As the army and navy, it is in the contemplation of the go- 
vernment of England, to admit Roman Catholics to bear com- 
miſſions in theſe departments of the ſtate; and that in due time 
meaſures for the ſame purpoſe would be propoſed here, when a 
communication with the Engliſh government ſhould have been 
had upon this point. | 

As to civil offices, I wiſh Roman Catholics may be enabled to 
hold them; but in this inſtance I will ſuggeſt the propriety of 

neceſſary limitations. ett | / 
 T underſtand that Roman Catholics labour ſtill under ſome ſe. 
verities with reſpect to perſonal property; theſe I believe to be 
merely accidental, and to exiſt from ſnadvertence, and theſe I 
would propoſe to repeal. 

In thus endeavouring to bring forward ſuch meaſures as were 
likely to carry into effect his Majeſty's recommendation to Parlia- 
ment, I hope and truſt that I am acting for the advantage of the 
country; and in conformity to that diſpoſition which' Government 
had manifeſted to meet the wiſhes of the people. Government 
has proved it by having in this ſeffion, taken up the idea of reliev- 
ing the lower order of people from the hearth-money tax; and I _ 
aſſure gentlemen, that it is the determination of Government, in 
this ſeſſion, to adopt ſuch meaſures as will tend to promote the 
happineſs and proſperity of the kingdom in general. 

I had almoſt omitted a material point in my propoſitions, which 
is, that the executive government might be enabled to grant to 
Roman Catholics commiſſions of the peace. | 

I therefore move for leave to bring in a bill for the further re. 
lief of his Majeſty's ſubjects profeſſing the Roman Catholic re. 


ligion. ' 


Sir E. Lance ſaid——Sir, I riſe to ſecond the mo- 
tion of my right honourable friend, and to offer my humble 
aſſiſtance in a meaſure, to the accompliſhment of which my ſtre- 
nuous efforts have been directed from my earlieſt political years. 

His Majeſty's gracious recommendation to you of his Catholic 
ſubjects, the liberal ſentiments towards them, which have already 
been ſo generally diſcloſed in parliament, and the able manner 
in which this queſtion has been ſtated by my right honourable + 
friend, have rendered it unneceſſary for me to take up much of 
your time on the preſeat occaſion. Eos 8 

However, Sir, as I feel myſelf under ſome. particularity of cir-- 
cumſtance, having in the laſt ſeſſion been placed perhaps in an ar- 
duous ſituation on this ſubject, I muſt ſolicit your indulgence for 
a ſhort time, even at this ſtage of the buſinels. I have ſo often, 
in the Catholic purſuit, contended with adverſe currents and op- 
poſing ſtorms, that it is natural to ſuppoſe, though I do not pre- 


ſume to ſhare in the triumph, 1 may yet hope to partake the pre. 


* 
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ſent auſpicious gale. I have ever confidered the Roman Catho- 
lice as good and loyal ſubjects, magnanimous in their ſufferings, 
and conſcientious in their allegiance ; as ſuch I have ever reſpect- 
ed them; as ſuch I have ever endeavoured to ſerve them. I have, 
however, always purſued with more ſolicitude their intereſt than 
their acclamations, more anxious to be inſtrumental to their hap- 
pineſs, than to be diſtinguiſhed in their councils, or rewarded by 
their acknowledgments. 1 have always endeavoured to ſerve 
them by that cautious moderation, which I thought moſt likely 
to be ſucceſsful, rather than by a more adventuring boldneſs, 
which, though it might flatter their feelings,- might diſappoint 
their wiſhes; well knowing, as I do, the value of progreſſive ac- 
quiſition ; well knowing the value of every ſtep gained of ap- 
.---" 0 between brethita who had too long been kept 
alunder. - | | 
If however ſome amongſt them have thought the rate of my 
progreſs too tardy, and looked for advocates whoſe energy is more 
proportioned to their feelings, whoſe genius are more aſpiring 
than mine; I can only ſay, whatever friends they choſe, they 
never had me for their enemy, although I may not have agreed in 
every expedient which the impatience of the moment ſuggeſted, 
nor emulated the ſuperior energy of their more powerful ad- 
vocates. | 
| n 
operation with my right honoura iend, to move you for a 
further repeal of —_— affecting the Roman Catholics, I cer- 
tainly wiſhed with as much ardour as any gentleman who hears 
me, that the public ſentiment, the temper of parliament, the pro- 
bability of ſucceſs, had allowed me to make my plan more exten- 
five than that which was adopted; to have connected with the 
fate, by nearer and cloſer ties, fo great and valuable a part of the 
community as the Catholic body. But the impatience of purſuit, . 
and the acrimony of contention, were my opponents ; circum- 
Kances of intemperance on one fide, revived old prejudices on the 
other, which made me conſider accommodation and atchievement. 
At the ſame time, when I conſider (as I faid before) the value 
of progreflive acquiſition, I muſt ſay the conceſſions of laſt win- 
ter wereint Ives important, and their manner ineſtimable. 
The unanimity that conceded, ſtamped a double value on the thing 
- conferred; and whatever (from my own attachment to the Ro- 
man Catholics, or the liberal diſpoſition of thoſe with whom I 
acted) whatever might have been the amount of my wiſhes, and 
bave been the extent of my efforts, had I found the occa- 
ſion favourable; yet as the friend to the Catholics, I am decidedly 
of opinion, that any forbearance I might have yielded to on that 
occaſion, was more than recompenſed by the unanvimity it pro- 
duced ; that unanimity, which was the ſymptom of departing 
prejudices, and the token of returning love; that graciouſneſs of 
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conceſſion, followed by a grateful acceptance, held out to my 
view thoſe flattering proſpecto, which are brightening before me 
at this day, of ſtill choſen communications of intereſts and affec- 
tions between us. The object was a conqueſt of affection, not 
competition of power; and the means of ſucceſs, mutual deference 
and conciliat ion. 

I was then ſatisfied, and I think ſo ſtill, that whatever ap- 
pears from the temper of the times impracticable to be obtam- 
ed, it is imprudent to ſolicit ; for we know too well, that religi- 
ous Gifſentions are not to be conquered by controverſy and re- 
crimination, but muſt yield to the returning tide of human bene- 
volence ; toleration is a plant not to be forwarded by art, or 
forced by the heat of contention ; the exceſſes of heat and of cold 
are alike fatal to it. It muſt be the growth of temperate aſſidui- 
ty, cultivated by the hand of moderation, and matured by the 
warmth of the heart. And even when toleration itſelf has been 
reared, a communication of political power, which is and ought 
to be amongſt its natural productions, cannot in the courſe of 
things be inſtantaneous ; like the fruit of the tree, it muſt be the 
growth of maturity, and the gift of time, * 

It has always been the paſſion and the principle of my mind, 
to lend my humble aſſiſtance to every — which in its gpe- 
ration might tend to make the Proteſtant and Catholic, by the 
progreſs of time, grow to be one people ; that let them regulate 
their religious worſhip under whatever different modes, they may 
unite in devotion to one country; like two ſtems rifing from one 
root, though they may differ in the forms in which they ſhape 
their — towards heaven, yet as they derive from one common 
origin, and draw their ſuſtenance from the ſame land, that in their 
growth they may become a ſhelter and protection to each other. 
I have long wiſhed that the time was come, which would form a 
new era of Iriſh concord, of Iriſh conſequence and Iriſh proſpe- 
rity, in which religious diſſentiou ſhould be loſt in civil operation 
in which community of intereſts, and reciprocal good offices, 
ſhould root out our prejudices, and unite our hearts. But until 
the enlightened ſpirit of liberal policy had given a progreſs to 
theſe rational diſpoſitions, a communication of political power 
could not be expected; for you muſt reconcile, you unite z 
you muſt aſſimilate, before you incorporate. | . 

Beſide, Sir, every body knows, who knows any thing of the 
hiſtory of the world, that violent and ſudden changes of power 
and property, whether the parties have been divided by religious 
diſſention, or by confederacies on political difference, have always 
been dangerous, and generally fatal to the ſtate. The fact is, 
thoſe who have been accuſtomed to power, cannot bear the priva-, 
tion or ſudden diminution of it with patience. Thoſe who arc 
unaccuſtomed to it, will not exerciſe it with prudeuce; it is the 
progreſs of time alone that can reconcile and aſſimilate ; it is the 
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progreſs of affection alone that can regulate thoſe paſſions, which 
make one ſide intemperate, and the r fide intolerant. 

And now, Sir, I muſt beg leave to make an obſervation, ſug- 
geſted to me (I forget where) by a right honourable friend of 
mine, in which I agree with him in his ſentiments of diſapproba, 
tion as to the fact, but diſagree with him in his ſuſpicions of its 
origination. 7 | 1 

When I recal to your recollection ſo diſagreeable a circum- 
ſtance, I do it rather as an admonition for the future, than animad- 
verſion on the paſt. It is true, Sir, that at the time when every 
thinking man ſaw the neceſſity of an union of intereſts and affec- 
tions between his Majeſty's loyal ſubjects of all perſuaſions, the 
moſt miſchievous induſtry was employed to raiſe an emulation 
of ill- will, and ſow the feeds of perpetual diſcord between the 
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but the undiſclaimed ſentiments of the few are apt to be conſidered 
as the ſentiments of the many, and therefore they are injurious. 
Whilſt I am ready to diſclaim the exaggerated and acrimonious 
charges with which our newſpapers have recriminated on the Ca- 
tholics, although I cannot but diſapprove, as preſumptuous, that 
ſpirit that would arrogate from futurity, limit the faculties of le- 
giſlation, bind down poſterity, and give to excluſion immortality. 
Fhough I reje& ſuch notions as unjuſt, and indeed laugh at them 
as impotent, becauſe, though like the father of Hannibal, you were 
to carry your ſons to the altar, and make them ſwear never to be 
at peace with the Romane, yet neither your votes nor their vows 
could controul future ages. Though I utterly diſclaim ſuch no- 
tions as unjuſt and impohtic, I muſt, however, with equal juſtice 
fay on the other hand, on the part of the Roman Catholics, there 
were circumſtances attending the agitation of this queſtion highly 
exceptionable. In my opiuion, it was abſurd in a buſineſs of this 
kind for the Roman' Catholics to flate caſes to eminent lawyers, 
to decide whether their proceedings were or were not defenſible 
within the letter of the law : It had too much the appearance of 
a guarded hoſtility ; it looked more like the precaution of enmity, 
than _ inter eeſſion of amicable intercourſe, or conſtitutional ſo- 
licitation. ee bat 

+ It is not enough that their applications do not violate the laws, 
they alſo ſhould not violate the feelings; it is not enough that 
they are cautious, they ſhould be  reſpeEful. No body of men 
mould for a moment ſuffer themſelves, in their purſuits, to be un- 
mind ful that there is a ſettled ſupreme power in the ſtate; to 
which, ſo long as the conſtitution exiſts, every man owes reſpect; 
that it may be ſolicited, but muſt be obeyed ; that it may be 
ſoftened, but muſt not be ſubdued. ; | 1 8 
When the Roman Catholies ſay, they wiſh to ſhare in the 
— and privileges of the conſtitution of their country, they 


the language of reaſon and common ſenſe. The idea is ſq 
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natural to the mind of man, that it was unneceſſary to convene 
a great repreſentative body of the Catholies, in order to decide, 
vs 2b it was or was not their general wiſh, to enjoy the elec- 
tive franchiſe and right of juries. : Why, to be ſure it was their 
general wiſh ! No Catholic ever aſſerted or inſinuated the con- 
trary ; nor if he did, would any Proteſtant have been dupe enough 
to believe him. The notion is ſo congenial to the mind of man, 
that it is impoſſible to controvert or condemn it; nay, there is a 
virtue in the wiſh, that is a title to its ſucceſs ; however, in the 
proſecution of it, the beſt friends of the Catholics could not but la- 
ment, that ſome meaſures were purſued inflammatory and offen- 
ſive, tending to revive adverſe prejudices, and retard the accom- 
pliſhment of their own wiſhes ; and I. cannot avoid ſaying, 2 L 
ſpeak from the fatal example of a neighbouring kingdom) that 
your conſtitution will ſpeedily be extinct, and your liberties proſ- 
trate in the duſt, if you ſuffer conventions, aſſociations, commit- 
tees or clubs, to aſſert dominion or aſſume authority in the admi- 
niftration of the public affairs. 
I have mentioned thoſe circumſtances of apparent animoſity on 
both ũ des, in order to ſhew that they were the temporary reſult of 
mutual indiſcretion, incidental to every fuch purſuit as the pre- 
ſent ; -and I have mentioned them, becauſe -I think the beſt 
foundation of mutual reconciliation is a review of mutual errors ; 
that being over, let them be forgotten; let them be buried in 
oblivion, never to riſe again. And as to the charge made by a 
right honourable friend of mine agaiak Adminiſtration for being 
acceſſary to this work of animoſity, I can aſſure him, I think I 
can convince him he was mifinformed. know the preſent Admi- 
niſtration always entertained the molt liberal ſentiments towards 
the Catholics, and wiſhed to go as far in their ſervice as the tem- 
of parliament would permit, and they ought not to go far- 
ther; and laſt ſeſſion of parliament, in the cafe of the Catholic 
petition alluded to, if we yielded to a prevailing current, which 
ran too ſtrong to be reſiſted, it was to make good our paſſage, 
and ſecure the freight with which we were charged. And let me 
aſk my honourable friend if he does not, from his own obſervation 
think, that Adminiftration may have to encounter ſomething like 
. reſentment for their preſent favourable diſpoſition towards the 
Roman Catholics? | | + f 3% 
The.right honourable member cannot doubt my ſincere at- 
tachment to the preſent Government, yet I will aſſure him, at the 
very time when he ſuppoſes they and their friends were buſy in 
romoting theſe controverſies, that I myſelf (certainly not the 
leaſt ſincere amongſt them in my attachment) was employed in 
publiſhing to the world the beſt arguments my poor abilities could 
furniſh to reprobate and repreſs them. To my Proteſtant coun- 
trymen, I ſaid in ſubſtance what I ſay now, that religious animo- 
fities ſhould expire with the cauſes that produced them; that the 
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excluſion of the majority of the people from the privileges of the 


conſtitution has laſted long enough; that it could not laſt much 


longer, and that it ought not to laſt any longer. 

That national ſtrength can only be maintained by national una- 
nimity, and that communication of benefits is the only bond of 
general co-operation. To my Catholic brethren I ſaid, what I 
now ſay, and always ſaid, that if they like the conſtitution as it is, 
I with they may ſhare in it; if they deſire to alter it, 1 wiſh they 
may not approach it; that if they loved the conſtitution with a 
pure paſſion, their ſolicitation would be reſpectſul, and they would 
not, like the brutal raviſher, attempt to defile what they wiſhed 


-to enjoy. ; | 
I hall only add, concerning the Roman Catholios, what I have 


already repeated to you, that you remember when they came for- 
ward to reſiſt the invaſion of a foreign enemy; that you now ſee 
them come forward to repel the invaſion, not perhaps of foreign 
force, but of foreign principles, more deſtructive than armies, 
more cruel than the ſword. The old dangers of popery, which 
uſed to alarm you, are now extinct to all intents and oſes; 
and new dangers have ariſen in the world, againſt which the Ca- 


tholics are your beſt and natural allies. 
You cannot give them a ſingle benefit that will not be an addi- 
tional pledge of their affeQtion, and for their fidelity. 


Give them the pride of privilege, and you will give them the prin- 
<iple of attachment z admit them within the of the conflitu- 
6 | 

Doctor Dvicenan ſaid ; Mr. Speaker, as the right honourable 
| who has preſented this petition, and brought forward 
this motion, has at the ſame time ſtated to this Houſe, the heads 
of his intended bill; and as I have the misfortune to differ in opi- 
nĩon with the right honourable gentleman on every one of theſe 


| heads, though I bave had the bonour heretofore of generally con- 


cu in opinion with him on political ſubjects, I think it a 
dow > owe to my king and country fully to explain my ſenti- 
ments on the buſineſs now before the Houſe, as it is pretty gene- 
rally known that his Majeſty's ſervants in this kingdom have taken 
up this buſineſs in conſequence of an impreſſion made on his Ma- 
jeſty and his miniſters in England, that the Roman Catholics of 
this eee labour under many ſevere oppreſſions from the 

effects of ſeveral of the preſent exiſting laws; and ſuch impreflion 
has been made by mean of a petition to his Majeſty at St. James's, 
on the 2d day of January laſt ; which petition has been lately 
printed, and circulated through this kingdom with great induftry. 


1 thall firſt examine the contents of that — the ground- 
u 


work, on which is to be erected the vaſt ſtructure of Roman Ca- 
tholic grandeur and power ; the plan of which is delineated in 


| 
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the heads of the propoſed bill, as explained to the Houſe by the 
right honourable gentleman. | 

When the petition, preſented lately to his Majeſty, by and on 
behalf of the Roman Catholics of Ireland, firſt made its appear. 
ance in the public prints, it was inſiſted upon, as well in the 
Houſe of Lords as in the Houſe of Commons, that the copy of 
this petition, inſerted in the newſpapers, contained a great num- 
ber of groſs miſrepreſentations, and direct and notorious falſe- 
hoods ; the ſub-committee of the Roman Catholics being a kind 
of permanent body ſelected out of their general convention, have 
thought fit, by way of anſwer to the obſervations on their peti- 
tion made in parliament, to publiſh their petition in a pamphlet, 
with notes, A following advertiſement prefixed to it: 


8 UB COMMIT T E E, 


© January 12th, 1793, 
Denis Thomas O'Brien in the Chair. 
© Tt having been publicly and ſolemnly aſſerted, that the pe- 


« tition of the Catholics to his Majeſty, contained many falſe- 
% hoods and mifrepreſentations ; 


KReſolved therefore, that it is neceſſary to republiſh that pe- 


© tit ion, with notes, _ the different acts of parliament, on 


„which the alledged falſehoods and miſrepreſentations are 
„ grounded. x 


“ Signed by order, 
« Joux SwEETMAN, Secretary.“ 


I ſhould not condeſcend to take notice of this ſub-committee, 
or their pamphlet, were it not that they furniſh me with an au- 
thentic copy of this famous, or rather infamous, petition ; every 
page and almoſt every line of which teems with miſrepreſenta- 
tion or falſehood : and as the Catholics have by this ſyſtem of un- 
truth, deception, and fraud, impoſed ſo far on his Majeſty's mini- 
ſters in England, as to procure a paragraph to be inſerted in the 
ſpeech from the throne, recommending in the King's name to 
our ſerious conſideration the fituation of his Majeſty's Catholic 
ſubjects, and that we ſhall conſider the ſame with liberality ; that 
is, that we ſhall conſider with attention and favour the ſituation 
of the Catholics of this country, as moſt falſely deſcribed in their 
petition z and as no man in his Majeſty's dominions is more ſu m- 
ly attached to his Majeſty's perſon and government than I am, 
nor has on every occaſion, where I have had an opportunity of 
exerting myſelf, more clearly manifeſted that attachment, I have 
beſtowed on this petition; that is, this alledged fituation of the 

Catbolics of this country, my moſt ſerious attention, according to 


the recommendation in the ſpeech ; and I ſhall, as briefly as I can, 
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flate to this Houſe my opinion of this petition, and mark the 
rincipal miſrepreſentations and falſehoods contained in it; in 
pes that my voice, however weak, may reach the throne, and 
rouſe the juſt indignation of our ſovereign againſt a ſet of per- 
ſons. who have, by fraud and impoſition, audaciouſly attempted 
to procure his countenance, to the unhiaging and disjointing the 
whole frame of his Iriſh Government; and uprooting foundations 
which have been laid by wiſe antiquity, and ſupported and main- 
tained by the ſage policy of two centuries; and which have been 
ſtrong enough to reſiſt and repel the ſhocks of three general 
and moſt formidable rebellions of the Catholic inhabitants of this 
kingdom, ſince the commencement of the reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth, of moſt glorious memory indeed, _ | 
This petition commences with deception. The petitioners, on 
the title of it, denominate-themſelves Catholics, whereas they are 
Roman Catholics, that is, they are perſons who acknowledge the 
ſupremacy of the biſhop of Rome, a foreign prince, in ſpirituals, 
as all the Iriſh who ſtile themſelves Cathohcs, do; and will not al- 
low. his Majeſty to be the ſupreme head of the church within this 
kingdom; nor will they take the oath of ſupremacy : and I ſhall 
demonſtrate, before I fit down, that a very great portion of tem- 
power is incident to, and cannot, by any device, be ſepa- 
rated from, the ſpiritual ſupremacy, avowed by the Catholics of 
this kingdom to be veſted in the biſhop of Rome: at preſent, I 
only juſt mark the fallacy contained in the very title of this pe- 
tition, and which is invariably purſued, in this point, through 
the whole; in which the petitioners conftantly ftile themſelves 
Catholics: without the addition of Roman. It is thus “old tales 
reprefent the devil when he appears to mortals, cautiouſly con- 
cealing the cloven foot.” 
T be petition then ſtates, that the Catholics of Ireland (as they 
ſlile themſelves) bave for a century laſt paſt behaved with unin- 
terrupted loyalty ; in which time five foreign wars, and two do- 
meſtie rebellions, have occurred; and that they have taken every 
oath of allegiance and fidelity to his Majeſty, and have given, and 
been ready to give, every pledge which can be deviſed, for their 
peaceable demeanor, and unconditional ſubmiſſion to the laws. 
This ſhort paragraph contains two notorious falſehoods : Firſt, 
they have not, for a century paſt, behaved with uninterrupted 
loyalty to the king or ftate, but have exerted themſelves in all the 
five foreign wars, and two domeſtic rebellions, which have occur- 
red within theſe hundred years laſt paſt, againſt their king and 
country, to the utmoſt of their power and ability, and have diſ- 
turbed this country, and are now diſturbing it, with many tumul- 
tuous rifings in many parts of the country, in which they have 
practiſed the moſt inhuman barbarities on the perſons of the 
clergy and gentry, and committed various murders, burglaries 
and robberies on thew, within that ſpace of time. 


* 
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After the ſurrender of Limerick, in October 1691, the Iriſh 
Catholics (who had for two years before perlilted in a moſt ob- 
ſtinate rebellion, which had almoſt reduced the country to a de- 
ſart, and in which they had committed all ſorts of barbarities on 
the Proteſtants of this country) to the amount of twenty thouſand 
men, preferred going to France, and ſerving in the armies of that 
71 the natural enemy of Britain, againſt their own country. 

n the military articles of capitulation of the city of Limerick, 
they had procured an article to be inſerted, ſtipulating for their 
tranſportation to France. The Britiſh generals, after the ſur- 
render of the town, exerted themſelves to perſuade the Catholic 
army to relinquiſh their intention of going to France, and to ſtay 
at home, and follow their different occupations, in their own 
country; or if they preferred the trade of war, General Ginkle 
offered to enliſt them in the Dutch ſervice : theſe offers they 
almoſt to a man rejected; and this Catholic army, conſtantly re- 
cruited and officered by the Catholics of this kingdom, have re- 
mained ever ſince in the French ſervice, and bave uniformly 
fought, with the greateſt iaveteracy, againſt this country, in the 
five wars with France, which have been waged during the laſt 
hundred years, at the battles of Fontenoy and Laffelt, in the 
war with France which ended in 1746. A body of ſixteen thou- 
ſand Iriſh Catholics fought in the army of France againſt Great 
Britain in the American war; a large body of Iriſh Catholics, in 
the ſervice of France, fought, as well on the continent of Ame- 
rica, as in the Weſt- India iſlands, againſt Great Britain; and their 
exploits againſt their country, at Savannah, at St. Lucia, at St. 
Kitts, and St. Euſtatia, may be found in the journals of the 
times, and in the accounts of that war. Stapleton, an Iriſh 
Catholic from the county of Limerick, commanded a body of 
509 Iriſh Catholics in the pay of France, at the battle of Cul- 
oden in 1746, and he died at Inverneſs of the wounds he received 
in that battle, fighting for the pretender. All the French priva- 
teers which infeſted this channel during the late war, who plun- 
dered the Britiſh and Iriſh merchant A even in the bay of 
Dublin, were manned and commanded by Triſh Catholics—ſuch 
as John Kelly, John Field, Luke Ryan, Patrick Dowling and 
others; and they were furniſhed with intelligence, with provi- 
ſions, and even with powder, by Iriſh Catholics from ſeveral 
ports in the channel, in which the wives and families of many of 
them were then reſident. A large body of Iriſh Catholics have 
alſo ſerved in the Spaniſh armies, and fonght againſt their coun- 
try in all the wars we have had with Spain during the laſt hundred 
years. Add to this, the inſurrections of the white-boys, all Ca- 
tholics, in the South of this kingdom, breaking out at intervals 
for upwards of twenty years paſt, and marked by ſlaughter, deſo- 
lation, cruelty, and the moſt bitter animoſity againſt Proteſtant 
clergy as well as laity ; and the preſent inſurrections of the lower 
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order of Catholics in the counties of Lowth, Meath, Cavan, and 
Monaghan, and now ſpreading into the county of Dublin : whoſe 
fury is exerciſed in robbing, ſpoiling, and burning the houſes, 
and the contents of the farm yards of the Proteſtant inhabitants 
of theſe counties, and affaſſinating ſome of them; and this ban- 
ditti is particularly active in diſarming the Proteſtants, and arm- 
ing themſelves, with what view it is not hard to gueſs. With 
what unparalleled effrontery then do theſe petitioners aſſert, that 
the Catholics of Ireland have, for a century laft paſt, behaved 
with uninterrupted loyalty, when the dire& contrary poſition is 
the truth ! Can that body of people be ſaid to behave with loyalty 
to the ſtate, who ſupply and recruit the armies of the enemies, 
whoſe ſons, brothers, and neareſt relations, appear in hoſtile arra 
againlt the ſtate, as well in wars with foreign nations as in domeſ- 
"tic rebellions; who, for a century laſt paſt, have furniſhed formida- 
ble bodies of troops to the natural enemies of the Britiſh empire; 
-who perpetually aſſault and harraſs us with domeſtic inſurrection, 
robbery and murder; who are only reſtrained by their inability, 
and dread of Britiſh vengeance, from tearing the bowels of their 
country; and, by avowed and open rebellion, manifeſting their 
immortal hatred to the Britiſh name and nation ; and whoſe do- 
meſtic impotence is the only ſecurity to the ſtate for domeſtic 
peace ! If ſuch be loyal ſubjects, then is the wretch, who from 
private animoſity or intereſt has planned your deſtruction, whoſe 
weakneſs or cowardice prevents him from executing his plan him- 
ſelf, but who ſends his confidential bravoes to eſſect ii an honeſt 
and honourable man, and your attached and faithful friend! Fu- 
tile ate the excuſes for this their conduct, urged by the Catholics, 
that they are precluded from ſerving in the Britiſh forces, by the 
laws, and that they therefore reſort to the French and Spaniſh 
ſtandards to procure a livelihood. Such aſſertion is untrue, 
with reſpect to Catholics of inferior degree, as they themſelves 
Fare in their petition, that the loweſt departments in the Britiſh 
-flects and armies are largely ſupplied by their numbers, ſo that 
rſons of this deſcription may get employment at home. But 
— it true, that Catholics are excluded from the Britiſh 
fleets and armies, can they find no other ſtates in Europe to en- 
lift with than the French aud Spaniſh ? and can they find no other 
way of procuring a livelihood in a commercial country, than by 
turning traitors to their ing and country ? It would not be a ſuf- 
ficient plea for a bighwayman, on his trial for his crimes, to ſay, 
that his poverty induced him to commit them. | 
Tue ſecond falſchood contained in the paragraph of this peti- 
tion I have mentioned, is, that the Catholics have taken every 
oath of allegiance and fidelity to his Majeſty ; and have giveo, and 
been ready to give, every pledge which can be deviſed for their 
peaceable demeanour and unconditional ſubmiſſion to the laws. 
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The Catholics of Ireland have never yet taken the following 
part of the oath of ſupremacy : And I declare that no foreign 
prince, prelate, ſtate or potentate, hath or ouglit to have, any ju- 
riſdiction, power, ſuperiority, pre-eminence, or autliority, eccleſi - 
aſtical or ſpiritual, within this realm.” That part of the oath of 
allegiance preſcribed to be taken by Catholics, and which it ap- 
pears, tliat very few of them (their vaunted numbers conſidered) 
have yet taken, which relates to the Pope and foreigh princes, 
is as follows: + And 1 do declare that I do not believe that the 
Pope of Rome, or any other foreign prince, prelate, ſtate or po- 
tentate, hath or ought to have any temporal or civil juriſdiction, 
power, ſuperiority, or pre-eminence, directly or indireQly, within 
this realm.” By the Iriſh ſtatutes of the 28th of Henry the 
Eighth, chapter the 5th, and of the 2d of Elizabeth, "chapter 
the 1ſt, laws now exiſting and unrepealed, the kings and queens 
of this realm and their ſucceſſors are declared to be ſupreme heads 
of the church of Ireland; and by theſe two 288, as well as by 
another ſtatute of the 28th Hemy the Eighth, chapter 13, the 
authority and juriſdiction, both temporal and ſpiritual, before 
that time claimed and exerciſed by the Pope in Ireland, are ut- 
terly aboliſhed. And by the laſt ſtatute it is enacted, that if any 
rſon ſhall, by writing or act, maintain the authority of the 
ſhops of Rome, heretofore uſed in this kingdom, he ſhall incur 
the penalty of premunire. 42 
It is very notorious, that all the Catholics of Ireland ac- 
knowledge the authority, pre- eminence and juriſdiction of the 
biſhop of Rome in ſpirituals, within this kingdom : they have 
always refuſed, and ſtill refuſe, to take the oath of ſupremacy, 
acknowledging the King to be the ſupreme head of the church 
of Ireland ; they not only refuſe to acknowledge his Majeſly, as 
the ſupreme governor, ſpiritual and temporal, within his domi- 
nions, -but declare that another prince has the ſpiritual pre-emi- 
nence, juriſdiction, aud authority, within and throughout the 
Britiſh empire; thus, as far as in them lies, robbing his Majeſty 
of one of the brighteſt and moſt valuable gems in his imperial 
crown; and without enjoying which, the hiitory of paſt ages 
ſhews us, that he is but half a king within his own dominions. 
That it is impoſſible to wreſt an immenſe degree of temporal 
power and Cominion from the perſon who is acknowledged ta 
poſſeſs the ſupreme ſpiritual power, the experience of all antiqui- 
ty ſhews. In truth, the biſhop of Rome, (except in two or three 
inſtances, when he claimed to be lord paramount of certain king- 
doms which he alledged to be liolden as temporal fees from the 
temporal patrimony of St. Peter, ſuch as Naples, and England, in 
the time of King John) never.claimed any temporal authority ia 
any kingdom in Chriſtendom, ſave as it was inſeparably annex- 
ed to, and connected with, the exerciſe of his ſpiritual power, 
that the claim of the Pope to ſpiritual authority within the 
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realm, ſupported unequivocally by all the Catholics of Ireland, 

inveſts him, ip/o fads, with a vaſt portion of temporal power, can 
be proved to emonſtration by numberleſs inſtances, I ſhall juſt 
men: ion one, on the lawfulneſs of matrimony, depends almoſt 
entirety the ſucceſſion to all temporal property, whether real or 
perſonal. Matrimony by the Catholics is held a ſacrament, its 
validity is entirely of ſpiritual juriſdiction; if the Pope then, as 
Catholics hold, has the ſupreme and final juriſdiction in this par- 
ticular, fee what temporal power he muſt derive from it ; he muſt 
in all caſes decide, whether a perſon claiming under his father or 
his mother, is intitled to the ſacceſſion to their real or perſonal 
property, becauſe ſuch deciſfiva will depend on the validity of 
their marriage; he muſt decide, whether a party has or has not 
a right to intermarry with another, or whether a party 1s barred 
from that right by conſanguinity, aſſiaity, pre· contract or former 
marriage; he muſt finally decide on maintenance, alimony, or 
whether a man is, or is not, to pay the debts of a woman who 
claims to be his wife ; with a thouſand other temporal incidents. 

. Obſerve what opinion the parliament of this country, juſt eſcap- 
ing from the fangs of the Pope's uſurped authority, entertained of 
the temporal effects of the ſpiritual juriſdiction of the Pope, exer- 
ciſed in the caſe of matrimony alone. 

In an Iriſh ſtatute enacted in the thirty-third year of Henry 
the Eighth, entitled, “ an act for marriages,” are the following 
paſſages : * Whereas heretofore the uſTrped power of the biſhop 
of Rome, bath always entangled and troubled the mere juriſdic- 
tion and regal power of this Jand of Ireland, and alſo inquieted 
much the ſubjects of the ſame by his oſurped power in them, as 
by making that unlawful, which by God's word is lawful, both 
in marriages and other things, whereof ſome ſparkles be left, 
which hereafter might kindle a great fire.” The ſtatute then 
proceeds, that it was cuſtomary for the court of Rome to di. 
vorce parties who had been long married and had iſſue, on the 
pretence of pre contracts without conſummation, and of kindred 
between coufins-german, and ſo to fourth and fifth degrees, and 
of carnal knowledge of any of the ſame kinne or afſiaity before, 
in ſuch outward degrees, «to procure money for diſpenſations : 
whereby. not only much difcord between lawful married perſons 
hath ariſen, much debate and ſuit at law, with wrongful vexa- 
tion : and great damage of the innocent partics hath been pro- 
cured, and many juſt marriages in doubt and danger of undoing, 
and alio many times undone, and lawful heirs difinherited, aud 
mactiages have been brought to ſuch an uncertainty thereby, 
that no marriage could be fo ſure knit and bounden, but it ſhould 
lie in either of the party's power to defeat the ſame.” 

The Catholics of this country, under this pretended ſpiritual 

wer of the pope, in defiance of the ſtatutes of Elizabeth, and 
William the Third, againſt all Catholics who ſhould attempt to 
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exerciſe any eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction within this realm, have en- 
deaveured, in the point of marriage, to eſtabliſh and exerciſe 
here, all this reprobated juriſdiction of the pope. It is a very 
ſhort time ſince 1 was conſulted as an advocate, by a very hu- 
mane and worthy baronet, repreſentative in this parliament of 
a large and populous county, for my advice, in what method 
he ſhould proceed to procure a remedy for an injured female, on 
the following caſe : Two tenants of the barovet agreed to inter- 
marry, they lived in the next pariſh to that in which the baronet 
reſided, and being both Catholics, they were married at the ba- 
ronet's requeſt in his pariſh, and by the prieſt of hi- pariſh, and 
not by the prieſt of the pariſh in which they reſided ; aſter they 
had cohabited ſome time together, they were cited by the Ca- 
tholic vicar-general of the dioceſe of Tuam, to appear before 
him, and he declared their marriage to be null ahd void, on the 
ſingle ground of their having been married by the pariſh prieſt 
of the neighbouring pariſh, and not by the prieſt of their own 
pariſh ; the vicar-general alledging, that all marriages, celebrated 
by any cther perſon than the prieſt of the pariſh, in which the 
parties lived, without a ſpecial diſpenſation for the purpoſe, was 
a clandeſtine marriage, and that all clandeſtine marciages were 
decrecd void by the council of Trent. | 

Will any reaſonable man aſſert, that the exerciſe of ſuch a 
ſpiritual power will not directly affect and invade the temporal 
rights of the ſubject, in his deareſt and neareſt intereſt? I omit 
further inſtances cf the inſeparability of ſpiritual power from 
temporal, though a thouſand could be given; and I refer any 
man, who has a mind further to inveltigate this ſubject, and to 
convince himſelf, that the perſon armed with the whole ſpiritual 
power in any (tate, will neceſſarily have a vaſt temporal power 
annexed to it, and inſeparable from it, to Dr. Watburton's trea- 
tiſe, The Alliance. 

From what I have ſaid, I think, I have made it pretty clear, 
that as long as the Catholics refuſe to take the oath of ſupre- 
macy, and perſiſt in ſuch refuſal; and whilſt they deny and im- 
pugn that ſupremacy, and maintain the ſupremacy in ſpitituals 
of a foreign potentate, it is an impudent untruth to aſſert, that 
they have taken every oath of allegiance and fidelity to the king ; 
every pledge which can be deviſed for their peaceable demeanour, 
and unconditional ſubmiſſion to the laws. And 1 ſubmit it to 
this Houſe, that I have clearly ſhewn, that the two foundations 
on which they build their whole merits in this petition, are ſal- 
Jacious, unſubſtantial, and rotten; and that conſequently, the 
whole ſuperſtiucture mult fall to the ground. 

The next three paragraphs in this petition ſtate, that Catho- 
lics are excluded from every cffice of truſt or emolument, civil or 
military, from all officers in corporations; and that the law for- 
bids them to found or endow any univerſity, college. or ſchool for 
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the education of their children. It is to be obſerved, that the 
condition of the Catholics in this kingdom, is the very ſame 
with the condition of all diffenters from the eſtabliſhed church 
in England, in all the above particulars, except that the Engliſh 
Proteſtant Diſſenters may found ſchools ; and that it is highly 
unreaſonable in the Iriſh Catholics to expect, that the exiſting 
laws here ſhould be changed in thoſe particulars, till the Engliſh 
nation ſhall think fit to repeal the teſt and corporation acts, and 
admit Catholics to all employments of truſt and profit, civil and 
military ; into all their corporate bodies; and permit them to 
found and endow univerſities, colleges and ſchools, for the home 
manufacture of Romiſh prieſts; a meaſure which I will venture 
to affirm, no Engliſh miniſter will preſume to attempt. But it 
is here to be obſerved, that if the Iriſh law, which excludes Ca- 
tholics from all military employments, was to be repealed, they 
could reap no advantage from it ; for the fleet is entirely Britiſh, 
and the employments in it are diſpoſed of to ſuch perſons only as 
are qualified to take them by the Engliſh laws, which exclude 
Catholics. The fame may be ſaid, of all employments in the 
army. for they are diſpoſed of by the king, and the whole army 
is Britiſh ; though part of it, whilſt employed in this country, 
is paid by this country, and is, therefore, faid to be on the Iriſh 
eflabliſhment. If the King ſhould confer military commiſſions, 
in ſuch part of his army as is on the Iriſh eflabliſhment, on Ca- 
tholics, he would act in direct violation of the Engliſh laws; 
which we may reſt aſſured his preſent Majeſty never will, And 
if the acts which exclude Catholics from military employments 
were repealed in Ireland, and Catholics appointed to ſuch em- 
ployments, the moment any regiment on the Iriſh eſtabliſhment 
ſhould be ordered out of the kingdom, all commiſſions of Ca- 
tholics ſerving therein, would be null and void. This excluſion 
of Catholics from all places of truſt or emolument, civil or mili- 
tary, is thus with peculiar modeſty deſcribed in the petition : 
« A proſcription which diſregards capacity or merit, admits of 
neither qualification or degree, and reſts as an univerſal ſligma 
« of diſtruſt upon the whole body of Catholics.” Is not this 
molt decent language for petitioners? They inſert in their peti- 
tion, the bittereſt invective againſt the general policy of the Bri- 
tiſh conſtitution ; and to miſlead the ignorant of their perſuaſion, 
they repreſent themſelyes as being ſolely aſſected by the exclu- 
ſion, though it extends, in general, to all diſſenters from the 
eſtabliſhed church: and I am bold to ſay, as no claſs of diſſen- 
ters amongſt his Majeſty's ſubjects, except the Roman Catholics, 
deny the King's ſupremacy, in ſpirituals, fo far as to veſt it in a 
foreign · potentate; that they, more particularly than any other 
claſs of diſſenters, ſhould be the objects of diſtruſt to the Go- 
vernment, and excluded from all places of truſt or profit, civil or 
military, as they acknowledge two ſovereigns, and divide their 
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allegiance between two maſters, by a ſort of ideal boundary, in 
its own nature incapable of being defined. 

The next obſervation, in their petition, is a rank miſrepre- 
ſentation, to wit. That their excluſion from corporations 
« gives an advantage over Catholics, to the members of them, 
© who thereby eftabliſh through the kingdom a ſpecies of qua- 
„ lified monopoly, uniformly operating in the disfavour of Ca- 
© tholics, contrary to the ſpirit and highly detrimental to the 
« freedom of trade.” By this anion, the Catholics 
endeavour to induce his Majeſty to believe, that ir is unjuſt, im- 
politic, and detrimental to trade, to permit any corporation to 
continue within this kingdom, and that they ſhould be, there- 
fore, all diſſolved and aboliſhed, or that they ſhould be opened, 
(that is, conſidering their numbers) ſurrendered into the hands 
of the Catholics. Theſe two ſchemes, reſpecting corporations, 
are the favourite plans of the preſent ſet of reformers of the 
conſtitution ; a kind of levelling, independent, republican, deiſ- 
tical faction; whoſe apoſtles are, Paine, Price, and Prieſtley. 
The members of corporations being all Proteſtants, and return- 
ing Proteſtant members to Parliament, certainly form a ſtrong 
barrier againſt the projected invaſion of the Catholics; and cor- 
porations thus modelled, are the bulwarks of the Proteſtant con- 
ſtitution of this country: forty boroughs were created in the 
reign of James the Firſt, when the crown had a right by its pa- 
tents to create boroughs, for the expreſs purpoſe of throwing 
the balance into the ſcale of the Proteſtants in Parliament ; 
which meaſure was moſt violently oppoſed by the Catholics of 
that age; and we ought to guard our boroughs, with a vigi- 
lance and activity, proportioned to the violence of the exertions 
of the united factions of levellers and Catholics, either to 
deſtroy, or engroſs them. But it is utterly untrue, that the 
members of any corporation in this kingdom derive any advan- 
tage in trade ver others who are not members of it; this falſe- 
hood was ſtuffed into the petition, to aggravate the bead-roll of 
pretended grievances of Catholics, What advantages in trade 
have the members of the corporations of Dublin, Waterford, 
and Cork, over the Catholic inhabitants of thoſe cities? When 
Paine, Prieſtley, and Price, firſt publiſhed their ſeditious traſh, 
reſlecting on the conſtitution eſtabliſhed, on the ſcore of unequal 
repreſentation of the people in the Houſe of Commons, and in- 
ſtanced Mancheſter and Birmingham as having no repreſentatives 
in Parliament, whilſt towns of little or no note returned repre- 
ſentatives; the wealthy traders, both of Mancheſter and Bir- 
mingham, reprobated the idea of their being converted into cor- 
Porate towns ; juſtly dreading evil conſequences to their induſtry 
and trade, from riots, drunkenneſs, and diffipation, attendin 
the canvaſſing for votes, and the elections of repreſentatives in 
Parliament. Theſe great and opulent towns. find no advantages 
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in trade from their not being corporate towns, and from their 
not enjoying the expenſive franchiſes of corporate bodies, nor 
have the Catholics of Ireland any cauſe whatever to complain on 
a ſimilar account. 

Another grievance the Catholics complain of in their petition, 
that they are interdited from obtaining degrees in the univerſity 
of Dublin (if they are ſerious in conſidering it a grievance, 
which I much doubt) is what I hope I ſhall, never ſee redreſſed; 
Catholics have a right, as the law now ſtands, to ſet up and 
eſtabliſh ſchools in every part of the kingdom, for the education 
of their youth ; let that content them, and let them not expe& 
to obtrude themſelves into a participation of the emoluments 
of an univerſity, founded, and partly endowed by Elizabeth, 
the great patroneſs of the reformed religion, and whoſe endow- 
ments have been augmented by our ſucceſſive monarchs, for the 
ſole purpoſe of plantigg in this kingdom a learned Proteſtant 
colony, for the education of a pious miniſtry, and the ſupply of 
miſſionaries to reclaim the bigotted and ignorant natives from the 
errors of Popery. Gad forbid, that I ſhould ever ſee the pious 
intentions of the royal founders fruſtrated, by the converſion of 
this ſeminary, and its revenues, to the ſupport and encourage- 
ment of Popery, or its hallowed walls made the reſidence of ſu- 
- perftition and treaſon : if, however, it ſhall be determined by 
our rulers that our univerlity ſhall be opened to the Catholics, 
let the Britiſh minittty lead the way, and firſt procure an act of 
Parliament in England, for opening the Engliſh univerſities of 
Oxford and Canbridge to Catholics, from attaining any degree, 
in which Catholics are barred by Engliſh acts of Parliament, 
and then, perhaps, the bitter potion of conferring academical 
degrees, in the univerſity of Dublin, on Catholics, may be 
more readily ſwallowed by the infatuated, betrayed, and de- 
ſerted Proteſtants of this country. It is here neceſſary to re- 
mark, that Catholics are not interdicted from obtaining degrees 
in the univerſity of Dublin, by the charter and ſtatutes of that 
univerſity only; but by the Irith act of the 2d of Eliz. chap. 
1. ſec. 10. which, though enacted before the foundation of the 
univerlity of Dublin, yet, by ſpecial words, extends to all uni- 
verſities, which mould, after the date of that act, be founded 
or eſtabliſhed in this Kingdom. | 

The next paragraph of the petition relates to the laws, which 
reſtrain papiſts from carrying arms; laws certainly very neceſſary 
when they were enacted, and, from recent experience, very proper 
to be now rigorouſly enforced. Excluſive of the direct falſity of 
part of this paſſage, no paragraph ever teemed with groſſer miſ- 
repreſentation and fraud; if ſuppreſſion of the neceſſity of eu- 
acting them, of all circumſtances of mitigation and exception in 
the laws themſelves, and of their duration, execution, and 
effects, are to be conſidered as miſrepreſentation and fraud. 
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Firſt, the petition ſtates, that Catholics are totally prohibited 
from keeping, or uſing weapons for the defence of their houſes, 
families, and perſons, whereby they are expoſed to the violence 
of burglary, robbery, or aſſaſſination : this is at once a ſuppreſ- 
ſion of truth, and a ſugyeſtion of falſehood ; they ſuppreſs the 
truth, that all the ſtatutes enacted to prevent Catholics from 
keeping arms in this kingdom, give a power to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant and Privy Council to licence any Catholic they ma 
think fit, to keep and carry arms; and that no Catholic nuble- 
man, gentleman, or even farmers of reſpectable characters, have 
ever been refuſed ſuch licences, when they have properly ap- 
plied for them; and that ſuch licence is to be granted without 
any gratuity, fee, or reward, ſave one ſhilling for the writing 
thereof; and they ſuggeſt a falſehood in ſtating, that they are 
totally prohibited from keeping or ufing weapons. Next, in 
mentioning the ſtatute enacted for the ſuppreſſion of a dangerous 
Catholic banditti, called white-boys, in the 15th and 16th years 
of his preſcnt Majeſty's reign, who ravaged ſeveral parts of this 
kingdom, by intervals, for leveral years; exerciſing the moſt un- 
heard-of cruelties on the peaceable and unoffending Proteſtant 
inhabitants: they ſtate, that every Catholic of whatever degree, 
peer or peaſant, is compellable by any magiſtrate to come for- 
ward, and convi himſelf, of keeping arms for his defence; or, 
if he refuſes ſo to convict himſelf, he may not only incur fine 
and impriſonment, but the vile and ignominious puniſhment of 
pillory and whipping. Ia this paragraph alſo, the ſuppreſſion 
of truth, and ſuggeſtion of falſehood, are very notorious. and 

remarkable: firſt, all Catholics are not ſubject to the proviſions 
of this act, but ſuch only as are not duly licenced by the I. ord 
Lieutenant and Privy Council, to keep or carry arms: ſecondly, 
the act provides, That no perſon ſhall be convicted, or incur 
« any penalty, for any offence, upon any confeſſion or diſcovery 
* he or ſhe ſhall make, on being examined, on oath, before a 
„ magiſtrate, nor ſhall any ſuch examination be given in evi- 

& dence againſt the perſon ſo examined, unleſs ſuch perſon 
* ſhall be indicted for having committed wilful perjury on ſuch 
% examination.” From hence it appears to be utterly untrue, 
that any Catholic is compellable by any magiſtrate, to come for- 
ward, and by his own confeſſion convict himſelf of any offence, 
or that he can incur any penalty for an offence diſcloſed by ſuch 
confeſſion. Thirdly, as the petition is worded, it is infinuated, 
that a perſon refuſing to appear before a magiſtrate, and to be 
examined as directed by the act, may incur the puniſhment of 
fine and impriſonment, and, alſo, that of piliory and whipping ; 
and on this part of the a& the petition makes a moſt pathetic, 
and at the ſame time an inflammatory remark, for the purpoſe of 

exciting the reſentment of their ſe ; but no Catholic, as the 
aft is worded, can be puniſhed at all, for refuſing to appear be- 
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fore a magiſtrate, and be examined according to the act, pro- 
vided he has obtained a licence for keeping and carrying arms, 
nor can he be puniſhed in any manner, unleſs he ſhall be indict- 
ed, tried, and convicted for ſuch refuſal, nor can the puniſhments 
of fine aud impriſonment, and, alſo, whipping and pillory, be 
mflited on the ſame perſon, for the ſame offence; it is left to 
the diſcretion of the judge, who tries the offender, if he ſhall be 
found guilty, to inflict the puniſhment either of fine or impri- 
ſonment, or that of pillory and whipping. And it is very well 
known, that when a ſtatute gives ſuch a diſcretion, the puniſh- 
ment of pillory or whipping was never inflited on any malefac- 
tors, but on thoſe of the loweſt and meaneſt degree, as were 
indeed the generality of white-boys ; for the ſuppreſſion of 
whom this ſtatute was enacted. The aſſertion, therefore, that 
all Catholics, peers or peaſants, may, by the operation of this 
act, be ſubjected to the ignominious puniſhment of pillory and 
whipping, is a miſrepreſentation. The petition, alſo, ſuppreſſes 
moſt fraudulently, the laſt clauſe of this ſtatute, which is in the 
words following :—* And whereas it is intended that this law 
46 ſhall be in force no longer than public neceſſity ſhall require; 
_ & he it further enacted, by the authority aforeſaid, that this act 
« ſhall continue in force to the 24th day of June, 1778, and no 
4 longer.” This ſtatute, it is true, has been continued from 
time to time, becauſe the diſorders, for the ſuppreſſion of which 
it was enacted, have continued from time to time; nay, ſimilar 
diſorders are now committing in the counties of Louth, Mo- 
naghan, Cavan, Meath, and Dublin, by a banditti, all Catlio- 
lics, calling themſelves Defenders, with a malignant activity, 
which has, as yet, generally evaded or defeated the utmoſt ex- 
ertions of the ftanding army to ſuppreſs them. But the Ca- 
tholic petition has omitted to late, that this act will expire with 
the next ſeſſion of Parliament, unleſs the outrages of their own 
ſe& ſhall render it neceſſary to continue it. It will be natu- 
rally ſuppoſed by bis Majeſty and his miniſters in England, 
from the tragical complaints reſpecting the incapability of Iriſh 
Catholics to Yep arms, contained in the petition, that the 
Iriſh ſtatutes have, in that particular, been rigidly executed. 
With what aſtoniſhment then muſt they be ftruck, when in- 
formed that theſe laws have been ſeldom put in execution, and 
then never generally, but in ſmall diſtricts of the country, which 
have been infeſted by dangerous commotions, and inſurrections 
of Catholics! Mr. Harris, in his Hiſtory of King William, 
ubliſhed in the year 1745, ftates, that the act of the 7th of 
Kiog William, intitled, „ An act for the better ſecuring the 
« Government by difarming Papiſts;“ of which the act of the 
13th of George the Second, for diſarming Papiſls, is an amendment, 
has been rarely executed, except upon the apprehenſion of inva- 
ſion or public diſturbance ; amd even then, with all poſſible lenity 
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and moderation: and to prove that the clauſes in the act of the 
15th and 16th of his preſent Majeſty, reſpecting the diſarming 
of Catholics, have never been carried into execution, except in 
times of public inſurrection and diſturbance, and then too, 
amongſt the meaneſt of the people; and that no perſon has ever 
yet ſuffered the puniſhment of pillory and whipping under that 
act, I can ſafely appeal to the teſtimony of all the iahabitants of 
this kingdom, whether Catholics or Proteſtants. That Catho- 
lics, in any degree ſuperior to the very loweſt of the mob, never 
had any apprehenſion, that the proviſions in this a& were in- 
tended to affect them, or ever would be executed againſt them, 
appeared moſt manifeſtly during the ſeaſon of volunteering in 
this country, which commenced ſubſequent to the paſſing of that 
act; the Catholics, not only mixed with Proteſtants in moſt of 
the volunteer corps throughout the kingdom, were regimented, 
carried arms publicly, and learned military tactics; but they 
formed themſelves into large and numerous corps, well armed, 
accoutred, and inſtructed in military exerciſe, and marched and 
appeared in military array on all occaſions, as other volunteers. 
I ſaw, myſelf, a corps of Dublin volunteers, called the Iriſh 
Brigade, nineteen in twenty of which were Catholics, march 
through the city of Dublin, and clofe to the gates of the caſtle, 
the reſidence of his Majeſty's Lieutenant, along with other vo- 
lunteers, to be reviewed in his Majeſty's Phœnix-park. I had 
the curioſity to count the volunteers on that day, as it was a re- 
view of all the volunteers in the province of Leinſter; I ſtood 
on Eſſex-bridge, and counted them accurately, and as well as J 
now recolleQ, they amounted to about two thouſand men, and 
no more; of which about one-third, were ſerviceable men, if 
called to action; of this whole number, the Iriſh Brigades 
amounted to fix hundred, and all the other volunteers of the city 
of Dublin amounted to about four hundred only; ſo that the 
Catholics of Dublin then in arms, without a marr of them hav- 
ing a licenſe to carry arms, or having ever applied for one, ex- 
ceeded all the Proteſtant corps of the city of Dublin, by about 
two hundred, and this in the view, and, as it were, under the 
noſe of Government. Does not this prove to a demonſtration, 
that the better ſort of Catholics never imagined that the ſtatute 
of the 15th and 16th of his preſent Majeſty tended to, or ever 
would be put in execution againſt them ? 

The next paragraph of the petition is one continued miſre- 
preſentation. It ſtates, that the perſonal property of all Ca- 
tholics is inſecure, that the law allows and encouriges the diſ- 
obedient child to conform, and deprive the Catholic parent of 
it; and that the father does not, by the ſurrender of his all, 
purchaſe his repoſe, he may be attacked by new bills, if his fu- 
ture induſtry be ſucceſsful, and again be plundered by due pro- 
eſs of law. This miſrepreſentation- ariſes, either for a mil. 
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conſtruQion of the acts of the 2d of Ann. chap. 6th, intitled, 
« An act to prevent the futher growth of Popery;“ and of the 
Sth of An. chap. the 3d. intitled, An act to explain and 
amend the aforeſaid, act of the ſecond of Anne, and the act 
of the 17th and 18th of his preſent Majeſty, chap. 49“ or, 
from the ſcheme of fraud and impoſition, ſo unremittingly pur- 
ſued through the whole performance; from the notes annexed to 
the edition of this petition, publiſhed by the Catholic fub.com- 
mittee, I am convinced it did not ariſe from ignorance, but from 
remeditated deſign of impoſition. The two aforeſaid acts of 
the zd and 8th of Queen Anne, the firſt to prevent the growth 
of Popery, and the other to explain and amend the firſt, form 
but one act of Parliament in effect, and are always conſidered,” 
in law, as two parts of one whole: the act of the ſecond of 
Anne, in ſection the third, gives the conforming child of a Po- 
piſh parent, a right to file a bill in Chancery againſt the parent, 
ating the degree and ability of the parent, and his or her con- 
formity, and praying, that the Chancellor may decree a main- 
tenance and portion to fuch child out of the parent's effects, 
ſuitzble to the degree and ability of ſuch parent : the portion 
which the a& enabled the Chancellor to decree on ſuch bill, not 
to be payable till the death of ſuch parent- Under the word 
ability, this act ſubje&ed both the real and perſonal eſtate of the 
Catholic parent to the maintenance and portion of the con- 
forming child. This act of the zd of Anne, the Catholic pa- 
rents of that age, very eaſily cluded by fititious conveyances, 
judgments, and incumbrances: and there was alſo ſome diffi- 
culty in determining, what the child ſhould perform, in reſpect 
to conformity, in order to intitle him to relief under this act: 
to remedy theſe defects the ſtatute of the 8th of Anne was en- 
aQed, giving the conforming child no new remedy againſt the 
Catholic pareat, but it regulates and ſettles what the conforming 
child muſt do, to entitle him to file a bill againſt his parent for a 
maintenance and portion; and it obliges the parent to diſcovec 
on oath, the true value of his real and perſonal eſtate, over and 
above all bond fide incumbrances ; neither is the Chancellor en- 
abled by the 8th of Anne to make any deeree on ſuch bill, ſave 
ſach decree as he was enabled to make by the act of the 2d of 
Anne; and he is alto, particularly, reſtrained, during the life of 
the Catholic. parent, from giving more to his Proteſtant con- 
forming child or children, for ſupport and raaintenance, than 
one-third of the perſonal and real eſtate of the parent, and he 
was left at liberty to give as much leſs as he, in his diſcretion, 
might think fit. It is admitted, that real eſtates of Catholics 
are exempted from any charge for their conforming children, by 
the laws ſome time ſince enacted in this kingdom; but, it is ſug- 
geſted, that their perſonal eſtates are ftill liable, which ſuggeſtion 
is founded on the following quibble: by the act of the 19th and 
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18th of his preſent Majeſty, it is enacted, That no mainte- 
© nance or portion ſhall be granted to any child of a Popiſh 
« parent, upon a bill filed againſt ſuch parent, purſuant to the 
act of the 2d of Queen Anne, out of the perſonal property 
* of ſuch Papiſt, except out of ſuch leaſes which Papiſts may 
„ hereafter take under the powers gfanted in the act of the 17th 
„and 18th of his Majeſty ; any thing contained in any act or 
te ſtatute to the contrary in any wiſe notwithſtanding.” The 
quibble is thus; this act exempts the perſonal ettate of Catho- 
lies from maintenances and portions, which, heretofore, might 
have been decreed, on a bill filed under the act of the 2d of 
Anne, and not from maintenances and portions which may be 
yet decreed, on a bill filed under the act of the 8th of Anne, 
for it does not at all mention the 8th of Anne; but, I truſt, I 
hive already ſhewn that the bill given to a conforming child un- 
der the 2d of Anne, 1s the very | Pix bill given under the 8th of 
Anne, that both acts are to be conſidered as different parts of 
one act only; and that, if the Chancellor is prohibited by the 
17th and 18th of his preſent Majeſty, from giving any portion 
or maintenance to the conforming child of a Catholic, on a bill 
filed by ſuch conforming child, purſuant to the 2d of Aone; 
be is alſo, prohibited from giving any portion or maintenance to 
the conforming child, on a bill filed under the 8th of Anne; 
for both bills are one and the ſame bill, with reſpect to their 
ſcope and prayer, and the relief to be given upon them. It is 
impoſſible to form a bill for maintenance and portion under the 
8th of Anne, which will not alſo be a bill for the ſame pur- 
poſe, under the 2d of Anne. And the words in the recited 
clauſe of the 19th and 18th of his preſent Majeſty, © any 
thing contained in any act or ſtatute to the contrary notwith- 
„ ſtanding,” form a ſweeping clauſe, including the Sth of 
Anne, 7 every other ſtatute, if any there is, which could ia 
any manner ſerve to countenance the quibble : Leaſes for long 
terms of years taken by Catholics, between the year 1778 and 
1782, are liable yet to maintenance and portions for conform- 
ing children; but Catholics may eaſily prevent it, either by ſel- 
ling ſuch leaſes, or ſurrendering them, and taking new ones far 
the remainder of the terms. No inſtance can be given of any 
bill filed in Chancery by a conforming child againſt a Catholic 
parent, for portion and maintenance, fince the year 1778; 
which 1s a proof, if one was wanted, that no ſuch bill is main- 
tainable : and the Catholics of Ireland may reſt aſſured, that 
they have full power and authority, as the laws now ſtand, to 
ſtarve their conforming children, who depend on them for ſup- 
port, if any of them, hereafter, ſhall dare to conform to the 
Proteſtant religion. ' 949% 

The two next paragraphs ſtate, the excluſion of Catholics 
from grand juries, unleſs there be a deficieney of Proteſt. 
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and from petit juries in ſome caſes; and the conſequences, 
deduced in the petition, of this excluſion, form a maſs of ex- 
aggerated miſrepreſentations and falſehood. Of their excluſiou 
from grand juries, they ſtate the following hardſhips as the con- 
ſequences: 

Firit, That they are deprived of that humane and equitable 
principle of the law, which ſays, that no man ſhall be convicted 
of any capital offence, unleſs by the concurring verdicts of two 
juries of his neighbours and equals. 

Secondly, That they are thereby deprived of the great palla- 
dium of the conſtitution, trial by their peers. 

And, thirdly, That it is manifeſt ivjuſtice, to have their pro- 
perty taxed in aſſeſſments, by a body from which they are for- 
ally excluded. | 

As to the firſt ſuggefled hardſhip, it is a falſehood. There is 
no principle of the law which ſays, that no man ſhall be con- 
victed of any capital offence, unleſs by the concurring verdicts 
of two juries of his neighbours and equals; the verdict of one 
jury of twelve men, will convi& or acquit any perſon who is 
tried before them for a capital crime; and neither Catholic or 
Proteſtant commoner, can be convicted of any crime, capital or 
otherwiſe, except by the verdict of twelve men, his neighbours 
and equals, (that is, twelve commoners, his peers,) given upon 
his trial. This falſehood, I ſuppoſe, they will attempt to ſup- 
port by a paſſage in Black!tone's Commentaries, miſ-ſtated by 
them, and perhaps miſunderſtood, which is as follows: That 
% no man can be convicted at the ſuit of the King, of any ca- 
« pital offence, unleſs by the unanimons voice, (not verdi&) of 
„ twenty-four of his equals, and neighbours ; that is, by twelve, 
4 at leaſt, of the grand jury, in the firſt place, aſſenting to the 
„ accuſation, and afterwards, by the whole petit jury of twelve 
% more, finding him guilty on his trial.” And in the preced- 
ing page, the ſame author ſtates, * That the grand jury are 
« only to hear evidence on behalf of the proſecution; for find- 
© ing an indictment, is only in the nature of an enquiry or ac- 
4 cuſation, which is afterwards to be tricd and determined; 
« and the grand jury are only to enquire, upon their oaths, whe- 
ther thete be ſufficient cauſe to call upon the party to anſwer 
« it.” Thus it is evident, that a grand jury tries no man, aud 
gives no verdict. Catholics have the fame advantage as Pro- 
tcſtaors of that maxim of law, that no man can be convicted of 
any capital offence, except by the unanimous voice of twenty- 
four of his neighbours and peers; that is, by the aſſent of twelve 

ind jurors, all commoners, to the propriety of putting the 
iudictment or the accuſation into a way of trial, and to the de- 
termination of his guilt, by twelve petit jurors, all commoners 
alſo, and his peers, on their oaths on the trial, which is called a 
verdit ; and no Catholic can be found guilty of any capital 
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offence, except by the unanimous voice of twenty-four of bis 
neighbours and peers. 

The ſecond hardſhip complained of, by the excluſion of Ca- 
tholics from grand juries, is alſo, a notorious falſehood, viz. 
that Catholics are deprived thereby of a trial by their peers; for 
a grand jury tries no man, but only puts him upon his trial, and 
Catholics, as well as Proteſtants, can be only tried by their 
peers; unleſs the ridiculous aſſertion ſhall be maintained, that 
Proteſtant and Catholic commoners are not peers to each other, 
in the legal ſenſe of the word Peers; and Catholics may ſerve in- 
differently wich Proteſtants, in all petit juries, for the trial of 
all offences, whether capital or otherwiſe, except offences under 
the Popery laws, ſuch as enliſting men for foreign ſervice, &c. 
in which caſes, it would be the higheſt abſurdity to ſuffer Ca- 
tholics to ſerve on petit juries, to try perſons for crimes, of 
which they themſelves are daily guilty. : 

The third hardſhip deduced by the petition from the excluſion 
of Catholics from grand juries is, that it is manifeſt injuſtice to 
have their property taxed in aſſeſſments by the grand juries, 
from which they are formally excluded; grand juries are ſelected 
from among the principal gentlemen of the counties, at the diſ- 
cretion of the ſheriffs ; they cannot exceed twenty three in num- 
ber, and are not elected; they are impowered by law to lay aſ- 
ſeſſments on the landholders of the counties, for county pur- 
poſes; all the landholders without diſtinction are ſubje& to the 
payment of their ſeveral proportions of theſe aſſeſſments, which 
are generally apportioned by the number of acres they reſpec- 
tively occupy ; the grand jurors themſelves pay as well as others; 
and all the Proteſtants of a county who are not grand jurors, 
have as much reaſon to complain of theſe aſſeſſinents as the Ro- 
man Catholics. | 

The hardſhip which the Catholics deduce from their excluſion, 
in ſome caſes, from petit juries is, that they are in a worſe con- 
dition, in their native country, than aliens, for aliens may de- 
mand an equitable privilege denied to Catholics, of having half 
their jury aliens like themſelves. The exaggeration contained in 
this complaiut is remarkable ; they repreſent themſelves in every 
caſe which can come to he tried before a jury, as in a worſe con- 
dition than aliens, though they are not excluded from ſerving 
on petit juries on any civil caſe, except on trials of actions be- 
tween Proteſtants and Catholics ; and that too, provided they 
are challenged, and rhe challenge proved; and they well know 
that ſuch challenges are very ſeldom made, nor are they excluded 
from ſerving on petit juries on the trial of any criminal matter 
whatſoever; except on the trial of offences under the Popery 
laws; in which caſes, as I have already obſerved, it would be 
abſurd to permit them to ſerve ; the complaint alſo, that they are 
in a worſe condition than aliens, becauſe queſtions of property 
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between them and Proteſtants may, perhaps, be tried by Pro- 
teſtants only; (a regulation which their own inveterate hatred 
of Proteſtants, their univerſal. claim to all eſtates in this king- 
dam, now enjoyed by Proteſtants, as eſtates of which their an- 
ceftors have been unjuſtly deprived, and their envy of the induſ- 
try and proſperity of Proteſtants, made abſolutety neceſſary) 
ſhould open the eyes of all Proteſtants in this country, and point 
out to them the guile and fraud of the Catholic party, who are 
now coaxing and ſoothing them into a ſurrender of every thing 
that can give Proteſtants any ſccurity for the peaceable enjoyment 
of their religion, their lives, and their eſtates, by ſtiling them 
in their publications, their brethren ; when at the ſame time theic 
petition ſtates that they look upon themſelves in a worſe condi- 
tion than aliens, becauſe their claims of property, and the of- 
fences they may commit, are in ſome few caſes of abſolute ne- 
ceſſity for the ſake of juſtice, to be tried by Proteſtants only; 
that is, by thoſe whom they have lately affected to ſtile their 


brethren. 


I come now to the laſt complaint in the petition, to wit, the 
incapacity of Catholics to vote at the elections of repreſentatives 
in'Parliament ; this incapacity they fet forth as the badge of un- 
merited diſgrace and ignominy; and as the cauſe and bitter ag- 
gravation of all their other calamities. In all the prior parts of 
their petition they deal in bold and ſhameleſs falſehoods, in 
clumſy. groundleſs aggravation, in notorious miſrepreſentation, 
ſuppreſſion of truth and miſerable quibbles ; but on the ſubject 
of their incapacity of voting, they have exhauſted all their elo- 
quence, all their art, cunning, powers of deception, falſehood, 
aggravation, miſrepreſentation, and all piteous and pathetic de- 
clamation, which lay within the ſtores of the whole fraternity. 
They endeavour to perſuade his Majeſty, that the depriyation of 
the eleftive franchiſe has reduced them to the moſt miſerable 
ſtate, it is poſſible to degrade human creatures to; that excluſion 
from the elective franchiſe, ſubjects them to every evil and miſ- 
fortune to which human nature is liable. After this lamentable 
exordium, they proceed to ſtate the evils. particularly, to which 
excluſion from the eleQtive franchiſe ſubjeQs them. 

Firſt, that they are taxed where they are not repreſented ac- 
tually or virtually ; and bound by laws, in the framing of which 
they have no power to give or with-hold their aſſent. 4 
Sccondly, that it happens continually, and from the malig- 
nant. nature of the law, of neceſſity muſt happen, that multi- 
tudes of the Catholic tenantry in divers counties in the kingdom 
are, at the expiration of their leaſes, expelled from their tene- 
ments and farms, to make room for Proteſtant frecholders, to 
ſupport the intereſt of their landlord, and that this uncertainty 
of poſſeſſion of the Catholic tenantry, diſcourages induſtry aud 
cultivation, and prevents the improvement of the kingdom. 
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Thirdly, that many Catholics, to preſerve their families from 
total deſtruction, and prefering perjury to famine, ſubmit to a 
nominal conformity againſt their conſcience,” and take oaths 
which they do not believe. 

As to the firſt grievance ſuggeſted to ariſe from the excluſion 
of Catholics from the elective franchiſe, that of their being 
taxed where they are not repreſented actually or virtually; and 
bound by laws, in the framing of which they cannot expreſs 
aſſent or diſſent ; it is proper to obſerve, that in all their late 
publications, and in this petition, they ſtate, that the Pro- 
teſtants of Ireland amount to one-fourth of the inhabitants only, 
which altogether amount to four millions; conſequently the Pro- 
teſtants, by their ſtatement, amount to one million. The legiſla- 
ture of this country, as well as of England, has thought fit to 
preſcribe certain qualifications, witkout the poſſeſſion of which no 
perſon is allowed to vote for repreſentatives in Parliament; and 
by our conſtitution the legiſlature has an undoubted right ſo to 
do. One of theſe qualifications, in Ireland, as to voters in 
counties is, that every voter ſhall have a freehold of the yearly 
value of forty ſhillings at the leaſt; another, which extends to 
all voters whether in counties or boroughs is, that the voters 
ſhall be Proteſtants. It is computed 'that all perſons who enjoy 
the elective franchiſe in Ireland, whether in counties or bo- 
roughs, do not exceed the number of fixty thouſand ; ſo that 
there are in Heland, nine hundred and forty thouſand Proteſtants 
who do not enjoy the elective franchiſe, admitting, for argu- 
ment's ſake, the calculations of the Catholics, as to the relative 
numbers of the inhabitants of this kingdom, to be true; and 
the number of Proteſtants excluded from the elective franchiſe in 
Ireland, are to thoſe Proteſtants who enjoy it in the proportion 
nearly of eighteen to one ; hence, eighteen out of nineteen of 
the Proteſtant inhabitants of Treland are in the ſelf ſame con- 
dition, in reſpe& to excluſion from the elective franchiſe with 
the Catholics ; and if the Catholic poſition is true, are not ac- 
tually or virtually repreſented in Parliament. It muſt be here 
remark:d, that both in England and Ireland, the whole com- 
mons in the realm have been hitherto ſuppoſed to be, both ac- 
tually and virtually repreſented by the Houſe of Commons, 
though the members of the Houſe have not for ages paſt been - 
elected by the whole commons of the realm, but by compara- 
tively a {mall part only ; that Catholics, by conforming and qua- 
lifying themſclves as the laws of the ſtate direct, may attain 
the elective franchiſe, and that all perſons who poſſeſs a capa- 
bility of becoming electors, though not actually electots, are 
ſuppoſed to be repreſented in Parliament. I will not here enter 
into any further diſquiſition reſpecting actual or virtual repre- 
ſentation, but I will venture to affirm, that in large ſtates, which 
poſſeſs extenſive territory and population, it is utterly imprac- 
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ticable to extend the elective franchiſe to all conditions of peo- 
ple, and at the ſame time ſupport any regular form of govern- 
ment; and that the plan of election, now adopted by the French 
aſſaſſins, will, as long as it laſts, be attended by anarchy, public 
confuſion, and calamity. 

The ſecond evil which the petition ſtates, that Catholics en- 
dure by their excluſion from the elective franchiſe, and on the 
ſcore of which they utter the moſt pitiful exclamations, is, 
ic that ſuch is the malignity of this law of excluſion, that from 
its very nature, it is the cauſe of the expulſion of the Catholic 
tenantry frem their farms, of the uncertainty of their tenures, 
and of the conſequent deſolation of the kingdom.” This is one 
of the moſt impudent falſehoods that ever was advanced in any 
age or country; there is ſcarce one gentleman in this Houſe ac- 
quainted with the internal ſtate of this country, who does not 
know it to be a falſehood; it being now the almoſt univerſal 
mode of letting lands in Ireland, for the landlord to advertiſe 
his lands at the expiration of a leaſe, to be let to the beſt and 
higheſt bidder, and to let them accordingly, without conſidering 
the religion of the tenant, but merely his ſolvency, and the price 
he offers; but I will demonſtrate it to be a falſehood from their 
own ſtate of their caſe, and their own reaſoning. The Catho- 
lics of Ireland, as they ſtate, amount to three-fourths of the 
whole inhabitants; the Proteſtant inhabitants can, therefore, 
amount only to the one-fourth ; the Catholics, who apply them- 
ſelves to farming and country buſineſs, exceed the Proteſtants of 
the ſame claſs in a much greater portion than their relative num- 
bers bear, from reaſons not now neceſſary to enumerate : ſo that 
ſuppoſing the Catholic calculation of numbers to be true, the 
Catholic farmers muſt exceed the Proteſtants in the proportion of 
at leaſt fix to one. Hence it. is impoſſible that the aſſertions 
contained in the Catholic petition, reſpecting the expulſion of 
Catholic tenantry in favour of Proteſtants, can be true; be- 
cauſe, if a Proteſtant landlord was ever ſo much inclined to ex- 
pel his Catholic tenantry, and ſubſtitute Proteſtants in their 
room, it is impoſſible for him, from want of Proteſtants, to 
gratify ſuch inclinations; and it is evident to demonſtration, 
from the ſtatement of the Catholics in the petition, that ſix 
parts in ſeven of the kingdom mult be laid waſte, and the Pro- 
teſtant landlords all ruined, if they ſhould expel their Catholic 
tenantry, in expectation of procuring Proteſtant tenants. Thus 
I have convicted the Catholics of dowmight falſehood in this 
particular, from their own ſtatement in their petition. 

The third grievance, which the petition alledges to be a con- 
ſequence of the excluſion of Catholics from the el:Qive fran- 
chiſe, and for the remedy of which they appeal with the greateſt 
energy to his Majeſty's piety, clemency, and commiſeration, is, 
that ſcveral Catholics, to prevent themſelves from being expelled 
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from their farms, and thereby, with their families becoming the 
prey of famine, conform to the Proteſtaut religion againſt their 
conſciences, and perjure themſelves by taking oaths they do not 
believe. I have already ſhewn that no ſuch grievance as the ex- 
pulſion of Catholics from their farms in conſequence of elec- 
tioneering ſchemes exiſts, or ever did exiſt, in this kingdom; 
and if the ſtatement of the Catholics, contained in their peti- 
tion, be true, it is impoſſible it could, or can exiſt, and there- 
fore no ſuch conſequence can follow from it as this third pre- 
tended grievance. I do indeed admit, that at all county elec- 
tions in this kingdom, there are to be found Catholics wicked 
enough to perjure themſelves by ſwearing that they are not Ca- 
tholics; to enable themſelves to vote; and this is partly admitted 
in the writs of Edward Byrne, after mentioned ; but they do 
this voluntarily, and are not induced by any neceflity or cauſes, 
ſave their depravity, avarice, and perhaps ambition, to do ſo; 
and I hope the election laws in this kingdom will be never 
changed on account of fuch wicked mifcreants, who are as ready 
to perjure themſelves on any other account, if paid for it, as on 
elections; and who have cauſed the words Iriſh evidence“ 
to be echoed throughout Great Britain, as terms of proverbial 
diſgrace to this country. c 
I be petition, after ſtating a ſtring of grievances, which J 
have ſhewn never had exiftence, as proceeding from the excluſion 
of Catholics from the elective franchiſe, then proceeds to claim 
this franchiſe as a right, and ſounds the claim of right of the 
Catholics on as bold untruths as any contained in the former part 
of their petition, or rather bolder ; for the principal falſehood 
on which the petitioners ground it, ſtands refuted by the public 
records, by acts of Parliament, and by hiſtory ; and this falſe- 
hood alfo, includes a libel on the Proteſtant government of this 
country ſince the revolution, as groundleſs and malicious as ever 
yet was publiſhed. The petition ſtates, © That the right of 
« franchiſe, that is, of eleQive franchiſe, was ſecured, at leaſt 
© to a great part of the Catholic body, by the treaty of Lime- 
« rick, in 1691, guaranteed by King William and Queen Ma- 
&« ry, and finally confirmed and ratified by Parliament; not- 
« withſtanding which, and in direct breach of the public faith 
« of the nation, thus ſolemnly pledged, for which their anceſ- 
© tors paid a valuable conſideration, in the ſurrender of their 
« arms and a great part of the kingdom, and notwithſtanding 
e the moſt ſcrupulous adherence on the part of the Catholics to 
* the terms of the ſaid treaty, and their unremitting loyalty 
« from that day to the prefent, the ſaid right of elective fran- 
* chiſe was finally and univerſally taken away from the Catho- 
& lics of Ireland, ſo late as the firſt year of his Majeſty King 
. George the Second.” It will not be very difficult to expoſe the 

notorious falſchoods of every part of this paragraph. The 
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whole body of Iriſh Catholics, after the abdication of King 


James II. in England, took up arms, under the pretence of 
ſupporting his title to the crown of Ireland; but in reality for 
the purpoſe of overturning the Proteſtant eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſh- 
ment in this kingdom, and ſubſtituting Popery in its ſtead ; and 
of ſeparating this country for ever from England ; as all perſons 
who have read the proceedings of the pretended Parliament held 
in Dublin, under the authority of 8 James in 1689, muſt 
be convinced. The Proteſtants of this kingdom took up arms 
in their own defence, and were ſupported by a formidable army, 
ſent from England by King William, to their aſſiſtance ; after 
two years of a bloody and deſtructive civil war, the Catholic 
forces, every where routed and defeated, were driven into the 
city of Limerick, in which, in the autumn of the year 1691, 
they were cloſely beſieged by the generals of King William, 
and the Proteſtant army under their command. Pent up in this 
city, the Catholic army was reduced to enter into rec, of ca- 
pitulation with the general of King William, the Baron de 
Ginckle, on the third day of October, 1691, which capitulation 
is ſtiled, the Military Articles of Limerick; theſe military articles 
relate ſolely to the Catholic regular army and rapparees, a kind 
of irregular Catholic banditti, then in arms in the counties of 


Limerick, Cork, Clare, and Kerry, and to the garriſon of the 


town of Sligo, which had ſurrendered on the 15th of Septem- 
ber preceding. The chief conditions, ſtipulated by theſe mili- 
tary articles, relate to the ſafe tranſportation into France of ſuch 
officers and ſoldiers of that army, as ſhould chooſe to embark 
for that country. Of the whole Catholic army only three prin- 
cipal officers, to wit. Brigadier Clifford, (an Engliſhman) ; 
Colonel Henry Luttrell, and Colonel Purcell, choſe to ſtay at 

home ; together with ſome officers of inferior rank, and private 
ſoldiers; the reſt, to the amount of twenty thouſand men, choſe 
to embark for France, and were tranſported thither accord- 
angly. See Harris's Life of King William, pages 351 and 

2. 
Excluſive of this military capitulation, there was another ca- 

pitulation ſigned by the lords juſtices and General Ginckle on 
the one part, and by the Catholic gentlemen of landed property, 
amongſt whom were Sir Garret Dillon, Sir Theobald Butler, 
and John Brown, Eſq. three Catholic lawyers of great emi- 
nence, on the other part. This capitulation is called, the Civil 
Articles of Limerick ; they are twelve in number, with a kind of 
poſtſcript, ſolely relating to Colonel John Brown, and the firſt 
of them only relates to the Roman Catholics (not Catholics). 
of Ireland in general, and is confined entirely to certain ſtipula- 
tions reſpecting the exerciſe of their religion. The laſt of theſe 
articles is in the words following: Laſtly, the lords juſtices 


and general do undertake, that their majeſtics will ratify theſe 
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« articles within the ſpace of eight months or ſooner, and uſe 
« their utmoſt endeavours that the ſame ſhall be ratified and con- 
4 firmed in Parliament.” It is proper here to obſerve, that as 
the King has no power by our conſtitution, to make laws by his 
own authority to bind his ſubjeAs, laws rt ſpecting internal go- 
vernment and the regulation of his kingdom, muſt be enacted 
by Parliament. The King, his deputies or generals, had no 
power to contract abſolutely with the Catholics of this kingdom, 
his own ſubjects, then in actual rebellion againſt him, for any 
civil privileges or immunities whatſoever, Parliament alone has 
the power of making ſuch contracts, and it appears by this 12th 
article, that the able lawyers who conducted this capitulation on 
the part of the Catholics, perfectly well underſtood the conſti- 
tution in this point; and they muſt have alſo known, that every 
law made by Parliament, is again revocable and repealable by 
Parliament at any time, when either the ſame Parliament, or a 
ſucceeding one, may think it fit and expedient to repeal it. 
The crown could not perform any part of theſe civil articles, 
nor could it contract to perform any of them, except ſuch part 
of them as related to the releaſe or reſtoration of ſuch eſtates as 
were liable to forfeiture, or had been ſeized or forfeited, on ac- 
count of the rebellion, which became thereby the property of 
the crown; and fo far, and no farther, could the crown ratify 
the civil articles of Limerick, or guarantee them in any manner. 
The Catholic army, as to the reſt of the civil articles, ſurren- 
| dered expreſsly on the condition, that the crown ſhould uſe its 
utmoſt influence to prevail on the Parliament to ratify them; 
ſuch engagement the crown fulfilled with the utmoſt good faith: 
and if the crown, after exerting its utmoſt influence with Par- 
liament for the purpoſe, was unable to prevail on the Parliament 
to ratify theſe civil articles in their full extent, as was the caſe, 
the capitulation of Limerick was in no wiſe infringed ; the 
crown and the rebel army in Limerick having only contracted, 
that as much of theſe articles as could be performed by the 
crown, and as much as ſhould be afterwards ratified by Par- 
liament, ſhould be carried into execution. 

There is not one of theſe civil articles of Limerick which ſe- 
cures the enjoyment of the elective franchiſe to the Catholics of 
Ireland, or to any part of them, or recognizes in any manner 
their right to ſuch franchiſe, as ſtated in the petition, or even 
mentions it. The article on which ſome Catholic writers have 
attempted to ground their aſſertions, reſpeQing rights pretended 
to be acquired by the articles of Limerick, is the ſecond arti- 
cle. It is in ſubſtance as follows: That all the inhabitants 
« or reſidents of Limerick, or any other garriſon then in poſ- 
« ſeffion of the Iriſh, and all officers and ſoldiers then in arms 
under any commiſſion of King James, or thoſe authorized 
by him to grant the fame, in the ſeveral counties of Limerick, 
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« Cork, Clare, Kerry, and Mayo, or any of them, and all 
* ſuch ag are under their protection in ſaid counties; and all 
« commiſſioned officers in their majeſty's quarters, belonging to 
& the Iriſh regiments in being, that were treated with, and 
« were not priſoners of war, or had taken protection, who 
« ſhould return and ſubmit to their majeſty's obedience, their 
« and every of their heirs, ſhould hold, poſſeſs, and enjoy, all 
6 and every of their eſtates of freehold and inheritance, and all 
« the rights, titles, and intereſts, privileges, and immunities, 
« which they, and every, or any of them, held, enjoyed, or 
ac were rightfully and lawfully intitled to, in the reign of King 
« Charles the Second, or at any time ſince, by the laws and 
« ſtatutes that were in force in the reign of King Charles the 
« Second, diſcharged of all arrears of quit and crown rent, in- 
4 curred ſince Michaelmas 1688, to the day of the date of the 
6 articles; provided that no perſon whatſoever ſhould have or 
« enjoy the benefit of that article, who ſhould negle& or re- 
5 fuſe to take the oath of allegiance made by act of Parliament 
„ in England, in the firſt year of the reign of King William 
« and Queen Mary, when thereunto required. 

It is now. neceſſary to ſee how much of theſe civil articles were 
ratified by Parliament; firſt obſerving, that all the Proteſtants 
of this kingdom were highly difſatisfied with the capitulation in 
general; as the Catholic troops, who had treated them with the 
greateſt cruelty and ſeverity for three years preceding, were 
thereby not 14 exempted from all puniſhment for their rebel- 
lion, but were ſecured in the poſſeſſion and enjoyment of all their. 
eſtates, without making the ſmalleſt compenſation to the Pro- 
teſtants for all the ravages they had for three years precedin 
committed on their property. On inſpection on the ſtatute of 
the ninth of William, chapter the ſecond, intitled, An act for 
confirmation of articles made at the ſurrender of the city of Li- 
merick, which act paſſed in the year 1697,” (for no ſooner could 
the Iriſh Parliament be prevailed on to ratify any part of thoſe . 
articles,) it will be found that the Iriſh Parliament did not ratify 
the firſt civil article reſpecting religion, or any part of it; and 
as to the ſecond article, the Parliament ſpecially ratified it in the 
ſenſe and intendment contained in the ad, and not otherwiſe. 
They rejected out of their ratification of it the words, and 
6 all ſuch as are under their protection in the ſaid counties,“ 
thereby excluding all perſons from the benefit of the ſecond ar- 
ticle, except the inhabitants of Limerick, and the officers and 
ſoldiers of the Iriſh army. To the words “ all rights, titles, 
and intereſts, privileges and immunities,” the Parliament 
added the words, „to the ſaid eftates of freehold and inhe- 
ritance belonging; and that the reſtoration of the perſong 
compriſed in the ſecond article thus ratified, ſhould only extend, 
or be conſtrued to extend, to the reſtoring of the ſaid perſons 
and every of them, to their ſaid eſtates of frechold and inhe- 
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ritance, againſt his Majeſty, his heirs, and ſucceſſors, in as large 
and ample manner as they ſhould have enjoyed the ſame, had 
they not been guilty of the rebellion aforeſaid, and not other- 
wiſe, or in any other manner; thereby expreſsly declaring, that 
though theſe Catholic eſtates were reſtored to Catholics, freed 
from any forfeiture to the crown, yet that they were to hold 
them ſubje& to ſuch limitations, conditions, and reſtrictions, as 
the Parliament of Ireland ſhould, from time to time, pleaſe to 
annex to them. The act then proceeded to ratify others of the 
civil articles, but ſome were totally omitted. Any perſon who 
has an inclination to ſee a full and able refutation of this calum- 
ny, that the capitulation of Limerick was infringed, may find it 
in a pamphlet written by a very learned member of this Houſe, 
(Doctor Arthur Brown, one of the repreſentatives of the Uni- 
verſity in Parliament,) publiſhed ſome years ago, and lately re- 
publiſhed in this city. I have ſaid enough reſpecting theſe arti- 
cles for my preſent purpoſe ;—now let us examine what perſons 
could become intitled to any benefit under the ſecond of the civil 
articles of Limerick ; certainly the ſoldiers and officers of the 
Catholic army, and the inhabitants of Limerick, or any other 
garriſon then in poſſeſſion of the Iriſh (which were two only, to 
wit, Clare Caſtle and Roſs Caltle, very ſmall, inſignificant for- 
treſſes, in which there could be very few inhabitants except their 
garriſons) and this too, on the condition of their returning and 
ſubmitting to their majelties obedience, and taking the oath of 
allegiance, if required. I have ſhewn already that nine-tenths of 
the Catholic army rejected this condition, went to France, and 
abandoned their country and eſtates, and the elective franchiſe 
never was guaranteed by this ſecond article, to the few Catho- 
lics who layed in their country, and performed the condition 
contained in the article, by the words of the article as ratified 
by Parliament. The words of the article are, that they ſhould 
be reſtored to their eſlates of freehold and inheritance, and all 
the rights, titles, and intereſts, privileges and immunities, to 
the ſaid eſtates belonging, as they held them in the reign of 
Charles the Second; and the act of ratification expreſely ſtates, 
that this clauſe in the articles is to be conlidered only as reſtoring 
Catholics to their eſtates, freed from any impeachment on ſcore 
of forfeiture to the crown for their rebellion; and therefore it 
never can be conſtrued ſo, as to bar the Parliament from cutting 
off from theſe eſtates any privileges annexed to them, the ex- 
erciſe of which, whilſt the eſtates remained in the hands of the 
Catholics, would be prejudicial to the fiate, The words, * rights, 
titles, and interells, privileges and immunities,” are mere words 
of conveyance and aſſurauce; and frequently uſed in convey- 
ances of eſtates, and ſignifying nothing more than that the gran- 
tee, has, by the conveyance, the full dom:nion over the eſtates: 
beſides, it cannot be argued without manifelt abſurdity, that avy 
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: privilege annexed to theſe eſtates, very few in number, and very 


inconſiderable, which the handful of Catholics, who qualified 
themſelves to take the benefit of the articles, were at the time 
of the date of the articles intitled to, attached to the perſon of 
the Catholic ; he poſſeſſed any annexed privileges, only in virtue 
of his poſſeſſion of the eſtate, and they expired with his title to 
the land ; neither can Catholics poſſibly claim any privilege, an- 
nexed by the articles of Limerick, to the few eſtates which the 
few qualified Catholics then became entitled to under theſe arti- 
cles, as annexed to eſtates, which Catholics have purchaſed 
fince the date of the capitulation. | | 

I truſt I bave ſaid enough fully to prove that the eleQire fran- 
chiſe was not ſecured to any Catholics whatſoever, by the arti- 
cles of capitulation of the city of Limerick, in October 1691, 
and never was guaranteed by King William and Queen Mary, 
nor ratified by Parliament ; that the whole ſtate of this buſineſs, 
as ſet forth in the Catholic petition, is a ſtring of continued 
falſchood ; and that a body of people, who, in defiance of all 
public records, can carry to the foot of the throne ſo notorious 
an untruth, and, though petitioners cannot conceal their hatred 
and animoſity againſt thoſe whom they affeQ to ſtile their Pro- 
teſtant brethren, but ſtuff their petition with falſe, rancorous, 
and malignant libels againſt the Proteſtant government of this 
kingdom, aſſerting therein that the articles of Limerick were 
infringed, and a dire& breach thereby made of the public faith 
of the nation, ſolemnly pledged to them, are ſo far from merit- 
ing any favour from this Houſe as yet, (thank God!) Pro- 
teſtant ; that this Houſe ſhould rather ſeriouſly conſider, whe- 
ther they ought not to re- enact the penal code of Popery laws, 
or ſome part of it, which miſtaken lenity has induced them 
within theſe few years to repeal, and whether the exigency of 
the times does not now demand ſuch conduct from them. 
I cannot forbear here obſerving the deception of this petition, 
in its introduction of the capitulation of Limerick; it dignifies 
it by the title of a treaty, and flates that the Catholics pur- 
chaſed the benefits of this treaty, by the valuable conſideration 
of ſurrendering their arms, and a great part of the kingdom. 
Treaty is generally uſed to ſignify an agreement between partics 
on ſome tvoting of equality with each other, at leaſt reſpecting 
the ſubje& matter of the agreement; but the buſineſs at Lime- 
rick in 1691, was a capitulation agreed to by the Engliſh gene- 
rals, from ill-judged unſeaſonable mercy, and with a band of 
routed traitors, fairly fought down, the refuſe of the ſword, in- 
cloſed like rats in a trap, in alittle town, in a corner of the 


in which they could make neither eſſectual nor Tong reſiſtance ; 
the certain victims of the avedging gibbet, or the ſword ; ſuch 


was the treaty ! 
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As to the conſideration; the Catholic troops at the time of the 
ſurrender had no fortreſs in the kingdom in their hands, except the 
caſtles of Roſs and Clare, botH of which could be reduced by two 
ſix · pounders; and the city of Limerick, at that time battered to 
pieces about their ears, and ſome mountainous tracts of difficult 
acceſs in the ſeveral counties of Cork, Kerry, Limerick, Clare 
and Mayo, occupied by detached parties of Catholic troops, with- 
out food, raiment or ammunition, and which might have been 
cleared of them in a few weeks, by a ſmall part of the Proteſtant 
army; ſuch was their valuable conſideration, and ſuch the conſi- 
derable part of the kingdom they ſurrendered. —\ : 

The petition next demands the clectiye franchiſe for the Ca- 
tholics as a right, from their unvarying loyalty, and dutiful ſub- 
miſſion to the laws; from their ſervice in the fleets and armies z 
and their payment of taxes. | | 
As to their loyalty and ſubmiſſion to the laws, I have already 
ſhewn the falſity of ſuch a pretence; as to their ſervice in the 
fleets and armies, 1 ſuppoſe ſome of the meaneſt and moſt indigent 
Catholics at times do enliſt in the armies, and enter in the fleet, 
from all poſts of truſt and emolument in which, as their petition 
ſtates, they are excluded ; but then the Catholics, both gentle- 
men and yeomen, ſupply, and have heretofore ſupplied the French 
and Spaniſh armies with ſoldiers and mariners in a much greater 
proportion. As to the payment of taxes, the Catholics of Ireland 
are fully recompenſed for it, by being very effeQually protected 
by juſt and equal laws, both in their perſons and properties, with- 
out their having any reaſonable demand on the ſtate, to inveſt them 
with political power and influence, on the ſcore of ſuch pay- 
ments. 

The petition ſtates, that the right of elective franchiſe was 
finally and univerſally taken away from the Catholics of Ireland, 
ſo late as the firſt year of his majeſty King George the Second. 
This truth is diſgraced by a ſuppreſſion of part of the truth; for 
they ſhould have ſtated, that it was not the firſt time, nor the ſe- 
cond time, that the parliament of Ireland attempted, by their acts, 
to diſable Catholics from voting at elections for members of par- 
liament ; and ſuch was the avowed diſaffection of Iriſh Catholics 
to the ſucceſſion of the houſe of Brunſwick to the throne, as ſet- 
tled by the Engliſh act, intitled. An act for the further limita- 
tion of the crown, and better ſecnring the rights and liberties of 
the ſubje&,” for many years after the revolution, that the Iriſh 
parliament, in the ſecond year of Queen Anne, 1703, thought the 
obliging of Catholics to take the oaths of allegiance and abjura- 
tion prior to their being allowed to vote for members of parlia- 
ment, was a ſufficient bar to their voting on ſuch occafions ; and 
accordingly it was enacted by the act of 2d Ann. chap. 6th, fec. 
24, as follows: And for preventing Papiſts having it in their 
power to breed diſſention amonglt Proteſlanis, by voting at elec- 
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tions for members of parliament, be it enacted, that from and after 
the 24th day of March, 1703, no freeholder, burgeſs, freeman, or 
inhabitant of this kingdom, being a. Papiſt, or profeſſing the Po- 
piſh religion, ſhall at any time hereafter be capable of giving his 
or their vote, for electing of knights of any ſhires, or counties, 
within this kingdom; or citizens or burgeſſes to ſerve in any 
ſucceeding parliament, without firſt repairing to the general quarter 
ſeſſions of the peace, to be holden for the counties, cities, or ba- 
roughs, wherein ſuch Papiſts do inhabit and dwell, and there 
voluntarily taking the oath of allegiance, and alſo the oath of ab- 
juration, and obtaining a certificate thereof from the clerk of the 
peace.” Again, in the ſecond year of George the Firſt, chap. 19, 
ec. 7, it was enacted, That no Papiſt ſhould vote at any elec- 
tion for members of parliament, without having taken the oaths 
of allegiance and abjuration, fix calendar months before the day of 
election, and that if he did, he ſhould forfeit one hundred pounds 
on conviction, half to the informer, half to the king.” 

As all the Catholics of Ireland, who were of age able to take 
arms, had engaged in the rebellion, in the years 1689, 16go, and 
1691, the eſtates of almoſt all the Catholics of Ireland, except the 
few who qualified themſelves to take the benefit of the capitulation 
of Limerick, became forfeited by that rebellion, and were granted 
to Proteſtants ; ſo that after the final reduction of the Iriſh rebels, 
in 1691, the number of Catholics, who enjoyed freehold or in- 
heritable eſtates was very ſmall, and they were excluded by the 
laws from all corporations; hence the number of Catholics qua- 
lified from their property to vote for members of parliament, was 
at the time of the pacification of this kingdom, after the revolu- 
tion, ſo very inſignificant, that they could give no alarm, to, nor 
excite the attention of the legiſlature ; but the caſe began to alter 
in proceſs of time, and many Catholics had obtained frecholds and 
eſtates of inheritance before the ſecond of Anne, and became trou- 
bleſome to Proteſtants on elections. The legiſlature therefore, in 
the ſecond of Anne, thought fit to ere the barrier againſt their 
votes, which I have already mentioned. This barrier was 
ſtreogthened by the act of the ſecond of George the Firlt ; but 
Catholic ambition by degrees overpowering their religious princi- 
ples, and ARG them to take almoſt any oaths, rather than be 
excluded from political power; the Iriſh Parliament, in the firſt 
year of George the Second, found it abſolutely neceſſary, for the 
preſervation of the Proteſtant eſtabliſhment in church and ſtate, 
utterly to incapacitate all Catholics from voting at the election 
of any members to ſerve in parliament ; which act, in that parti- 
cular, has been ſtrengthened and confirmed by every act of par- 
liament made fince, to regulate the elections of members to ſerve 
in parliament. ; | | 

aving thus expoſed to this Houſe the notorious falſchoods 
and miſrepreſentations contained in this petition, pretending to 
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exhibit the preſent ſtate of the Catholics in this Kingdom; but 
being really a falſe and libelous complaint to the King againſt 
the Parliament and Government of this kingdom, for a century 
paſt; the principal contrivers and compilers of which are well 
known in this city to be perſons of the molt obſcure parentage 
and meaneſt education, who have accumulated wealth, partly 
by the molt infamous means and partly by the induigence 
of our conſtitution, admirably adapted to encourage the 
exertions, and preſerve the acquiſitions of induſtry to every 
ſubjet; perſons who have abandoned all pretenſions to 
character, and whoſe impudence renders them proof againſt the 
aſſaults of ſcorn and diſgrace, the turies which conftantly haunt 
the libeller and the liar : I ſhall now lay before the Houſe what 
the real tate of the Roman Catholic ſubje&s of this kingdom is. 
It is very plain from what I have already ſtated, that the laws, ag 
they now ſtand, ſecure to them the fulleſt and moſt perfect enjoy- 
ment of their religion, liberty, and property, both real and per- 
ſonal, together with the compleateſt powers of acquilition ; they 
are deprived of no advantages enjoyed by Proteſtants, except of 
political power, which if we ſhall be ſo mad as to give to them, 
the preſent frame of this government muſt be thereby diſſolved, 
and the ſtate uprooted from its deepeſt foundation. | 
In reſpe& to their excluſion from all places of truſt and emolu- 
ment, civil and military, and from corporations, the Iriſh Catho- 
lies are on the ſame footing with diſſenters of all denominations 
in England; Roman Catholics are excluded from degrees in the 
Engliſh as well as in the Iriſh univerſities ; they are equally pro- 
hibited in England from endowing ſchools for the education of 
their youth, as in Ireland; but in both countries they may eſta- 
bliſh as many ſchools as they pleaſe for the education of their 
youth, Catholics in Trejand are prohibited from keeping arms; 
no ſuch prohibition is in England ; but every Iriſh Catholic of 
any rank abave the mere working artizan or peaſant may ob- 
tain a licence to keep and carry arms, at the expence of one ſhil- 
ling, if he thinks fir to apply for it; and that the laws prohibit- 
ing the Catholics from the uſe of arms have not been put into ex- 
ecution in Ireland, except in times of public commotion, is evi- 
dent, as thouſands of Iriſh Catholics carried arms during the ſea- 
ſon of volunteering, without having procured any licence what- 
ever. I believe Catholics may vote at the election of county re- 
preſentatives in England, ſerve on grand juries, but certainly they 
are excluded from voting for repreſentatives for boroughs, be- 
cauſe they are excluded from corporations. The only difference 
then in the ſituation of Catholics in England and in Ireland, is 
that Catholics in Ireland may be deprived of arms, ualeſs they 
obtain licences for uſing them; that they ate excluded from bein 
members of grand juries, unleſs there ſhall be a deficiency of Pro- 
teſtant gentlemen of rank to compole them; and in a few caſes 
they may, on challenge, be excluded from petit juries ; and that 
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they are incapable of voting on elections of county repreſentatives 
in parliament. 
Whence has this difference naturally ariſen ? from the diſſerenee 
of the circumftances and fituations of the two countries. The 
Catholics in England do not amount to one, in one hundred, of 
the whole nation ; they regard all other Engliſhmen as their 
countrymen, and do not claim all, or any of the landed eftates 
of England, as their natural birthrights, except ſuch as they are 
themſelves lawfully poſſeſſed of; they have not been ſubdued by 
their Proteſtant countrymen, after a ſeries of the moſt bloody 
conteſts, in three ſucceſſive deſolating wars, nor do they entertain 
any animoſity againſt them on the ſcore of mutual ſlaughter and 
confiſcatipns. In all theſe particulars the circumſtances and ſitu- 
ation of Ireland are directly the reverſe. To take the propor- 
tion of Catholics and Proteſtants in Ireland from the petition, 
the Triſh Catholics exceed the Proteſtants in the proportion of 
three to one. The Iriſh Catholics have been jubdued in three 
great rebellions fince the commencement of the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth by Engliſh Proteſtant armies, and the lands and eſtates 
of the rebels divided amongſt the ſoldiers of the conquering troops; 
the deſcendants of which ſoldiers, compoſe at this day the whole, 
or infinitely the greater part, of the Proteſtants of this country. 
The firſt great diviſion of landed property in this kingdom, was 
made by King James the Firſt, who ſucceeded Elizabeth, amongſt 
his Engliſh and Scottiſh ſubjects, out of the forfeitures of the re- 
bels who adhered to the earl Tyrone, whoſe rebellion was not 
ſuppreſſed till the cloſe of the reign of Elizabeth. The ſecond 
great diviſion was made amongft the Engliſh ſoldiers who ſerved 
under Cromwell, when he had completely ſubdued the Irifh Ca- 
tholics, out of the forfeitures of the rebels, who commenced that 
attrocious rebellion againſt King Charles the Firſt, in which they 
maſſacred many thouſands of innocent Proteſtants, men, women, 
and children, in cold blood ; the diviſion then made, was in the 
reign of King Charles the Second, legally confirmed by the act of 
ſettlement and explanation. The third great diviſion of landed 
roperty in Ireland amongh Proteſtants, was made in the reign of 
Ki William and Queen Mary, out of the forfeitures of Iriſh Ca- 
tholics, on account of the rebellion which was finally quelled ig 
1691. There is ſcarce a title of a Proteſtant nobleman or gentle- 
man in this kingdom to his eſtate, which is not derived either 
mediately or immediately from the grants of Elizabeth, of Wil. 
lam and Mary, or under the acts of ſettlement and explanation. 
The Iriſh Catholics to a man eſteem all Proteſtants, as uſurpers 
of their eftates ; they, to this day, ſettle theſe eſtates on the mar- 
riages of their ſons and daughters ; they have accurate maps of 
them ; they publiſhed in Dublin, within theſe ten years, a map of 
the kingdom, cantoned out amongſt the old Iriſh proprietors ; 
they look for political power only to enable them to aſſert their 
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claims with eſſect, which they will do if ever they have power, 
not by tedious forms of law, but acts of parliament, or the {word ; 
they abhor all Proteſtants, and all Engliſhmen, as plunderers and 
oppreſſors, excluſive of their deteſtation of them on a religious ac- 
count; no nation on earth being more wedded to the Romiſh ſu- 
perſtition than the generality of the Iriſh Catholics ; they have 
but one term in their language to fignify both Proteſtant and 
Engliſhman, to wit.“ Safonagh.” If then the Parliament of this 
kingdom can ever be ſo infatuated as to put the Iriſh Catholic 
on the ſame footidg of civil privileges with the Engliſh Catholic, 
or on a better; and if the Engliſh nation ſhall ever countenance 
ſuch a frenzy, the direct and immediate conſequence (excluſive 
of the utter ruin of all the Iriſh Proteſtants) mult be, either that 
this kingdom will be for ever ſevered from the Britiſh empire, or 
that it muſt be again conquered by a Britiſh army : for in truth 
the Proteſtants in Ireland are but the Britiſh garriſon in an ene- 
my's country, and if entirely deſerted by the parent ſtate, muſt 
ſarrender at diſcretion, though, with a very little help, they are 
ſill able to repel the common enemy. 

The two privileges which the Catholics _—_ complain of be- 
ing deprived of, as well in the kind of writ iſſued by Edward 
Byrne (a quondam retail grocer in this city, and their chief de- 
puty to his Majeſty) for ſummoning their convention as in their 
petition, and which they in a manner demand, are, the privilege 
that Catholics ſhall be ſummoned on grand juries equally with 
Proteſtants ; and that they ſhall obtain the. elective franchiſe, or 
be rendered capable of voting at the elections of repreſentatives 
in Parliament. Whoever underſtands the important powers, re- 
ſpecting the due adminiſtration of juſtice, and the maintenance of 
our conſtitution in churn Late; veſted in grand juries, will be 
convinced that it would he Mry unſafe to permit ſuch bodies, 
either in the whole or in part, to be compoſed of Catholics : 
And if the elective franchiſe all be granted to Catholic free- 
holders in counties without Mug boroughs into conſideration, 
ſee from their own ſtatement what the conſequence muſt be; they 
exceed the Protellants in every county in the kingdom, for 
though the Proteſtant diſſenters are pretty numerous in . four 
counties in the North of Ireland, yet even in theſe four coun- 
ties the Catholics exceed them in number; they compoſe the 
great maſs of the tenantry throughout the kingdom. Gentlemen 
of landed eſtates, though Proteſtants, will be ſo far blinded to 
their true intereſts by their ambition to have numbers of free- 
holders capable of voting on their eltates, that they will directly 
change all the tenures for terms of years of their Popiſh tenants, 
into tenancies for lives; as Catholiès are now alſo intitled to pur- 
chaſe lands in fee, they will turn all the tenures under them into 
tenures for lives; thus, from the ſuperior number of Catholics, 
there will be immediately in every county a ſwarm cf Catholic 
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forty-ſbilling freeholders ; and though Catholic freeholders, who 
have freeholds of twenty pounds yearly value or above, ſhould be 
the only Catholic freholders, to whom the ele&ive franchiſe 
ſhould be extended in this ſeſſion ; yet, if the principle of the ex- 

clufion of Catholics from voting ſhall at once be invaded, we ſhall 
find they will ſoon claim and obtain the elective franchiſe, for 
their forty-ſhilling frecholders, and to be put on an equal footing 
in that reſpect with Proteſtants. Once make a breach in the 
rampart, and retrenchments will be found inſufficient defences : 
Such of them as hold their tenures under Proteſtant landlords will 
revolt from them, and abandon their intereſt on the firſt election, 
if they ſhall be informed by their prieſts, that their landlords in- 
tereſt militates againſt the political intereſt of their ſect; within 
a very few years, by their numbers, they will out-vote the Pro- 
teſtant freeholders in every county in the kingdom, except two 
or three, where the Proteſtant intereſt may perhaps prevail for a 
few years longer, and they will certainly return ſuch repreſenta- 
tires to parliament, as they ſhall think moſt favourable to the Ca- 
tholic intereſt : There is another circumſtance too, which renders 
the extenſion of the elective franchiſe to Catholic freeholders {till 
more dangeroue, and that is, the ſcheme of reform, which is now 
obtruded on this nation with more than common induſtry, by the 
miniſters and ſervants of the rump of a diſgraced and reprobated 
Engliſh faction; whoſe endeavours in Great Britain, to plunge 
their country into the rebellion and anarchy of the French aſſaſ- 
fins, have been lately defeated by the activity of the Britiſh mi- 
niltry, and good ſenſe of the nation. Two plans of reform of the 
repreſentation of the people in parliament, are ſuggeſted; the 
one is, the disfranchiſement at once the boroughs, the diſſo- 
lution of corporations, and the 4 the numbers of repre- 
ſentatives for counties, and a few” Cities and towns : The 


other is, the disfranchiſemient * borooghs ; that is, 


thoſe boroughs in whiek few or inhabitants are left; and the 
opening of all other boroughs, ing all the freeholders, who 
live within a certain diftance of them, a right to vote at the elec- 
tions of repreſentatives of theſe boroughs. It is evident that in 
either caſe, the extenſion of the elective franchiſe to Catholic free- 
holders will enable them to return repreſentatives in Parliament, 
for all or moſt of the boroughs in the kingdom; when no mem- 
bers of the Houſe of Commons in Ireland ſhall be returned, but 
| fuch as are devoted to the Catholic intereſt, it is eaſy to foreſee 
that all laws excluding Catholics from fitting in Parliament will be 
repealed, and that we ſhall have a Catholic Houſe of Commons ; 
the grant of the elective fragchiſe to Catholic freeholders will 
make it the direct inteieſt of the whole Catholic body to puſh on, 
either the one or the other mode of reform, with all their power ; 
the deſtruction of the Proteſtant conſtitution in church and ſtate, 
will be the certain and ſucceſsful effort of a Catholic Houſe of 
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Commons; and when the Government of this country becomes 
Catholic, the people of Ireland will be immediately taught, that 
it is at leaſt as great an abſurdity in politics (if not a greater) to 
have a Proteſtant king over a-Popiſh nation, as it was thought 
by the people of England in the reign of King James II. to have 
a Popiſh king over a Proteſtant nation; and as the houſe of 
Stuart may now be ſaid to be extinct, the Catholics will attempt 
to form a republic in Ireland, independent of Great Britain, to 
which their connection with the levelling republican mobs of 
Belfaſt and Derry, and with the levelling faction of Great Bri- 
tain, and their plans of reſumption of the eſtates now in the 
hands of Proteſtants, will alſo very ſtrongly incline them: and as 
this nation is not able of itſelf to cope with Great Britain, the 
Iriſh Catholics will again invoke the aſſiſtance of France, which, 
though now a diſtracted nation, is yet a great and powerful one 
and thus will Ireland, as during the revolution war, become a 
field of battle for Great Britain and France, and be again deſo- 


| lated: Let the iſſue of ſuch a conteſt be what it may, I am juſti- 


fied in declaring, that if the Britiſh miniſters (as has been pretty 
roundly aſſerted in this Houſe) favour the preſent claims and de- 


| ſigns of the lriſh Catholics, they are either ignorant of the pre- 


ſent ſtate of this country, and too ſhort-ſighted and ill informed 
to diſcern the true intereſt of Great Britain; or baſe enough 
(which 1 fincerely hope is not the caſe) to betray it; and this I. 
will venture to affirm, that if Great Britain ſhall ſuffer this coun» 
try to be for ever torn from the Britiſh empire, and to become 
dependant upon, or annexed to France, as one of its departments, 
ſhe will not long ſupport her own conſequence in Europe, or 
even independence; the French, with the port of Breſt at one 
fide of the channel, and the noble ports of Cork, Kinſale, and 
the Shannon's Mouth at the other, with Iriſh. proviſions to 
victual, and Iriſh mariners to man their fleets, will ſoon become 
an overmatch at fea for Great Britain; and may then waft over 
her almoſt innumerable armies, to make a total conqueſt of the 
Briciſh iſlands. I will alſo tell Britiſh miniſters another truth, 
that they are greatly deceived, if they have been induced to be- 
liere, that an Iriſh Catholic is, ever was, or ever will be, a faith- 
ful, loyal ſubject of a Britiſh Proteſtaut King, or a Proteſtant 


Government*, 


ce. 


It is proper here to inſert a tranſlation of an extra from the oath 
talen ù all Roman Catholic biſhops at their conſecration : 

« [ will aſſiſt and aid the Popes of Rome to retain and defend the 
Roman Papacy and the royalties of Saint Peter, againſt ail mankind, 
ſaving the rights of my owon order. 5 

„mill take care to preſerve, defend, increaſe, and promote, the 
rights, honours, privileges, and authority, 9” the holy Raman churcng 


of our lord the Pape, and his ſu ceſſor a.“: 
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T will now treſpaſs a little longer on the Houſe, to examine 
whether the preſent conduct of the Roman Catholics intitles them 
to any favour from this Houſe. Edward Byrne, a man not long 
fince a retail grocer in this city, thinks fit to ſend circular letters 
to all the Romiſh prieſts in this kingdom, ftating, that the Triſh 
Cat holies laboured under great grievances, in being excluded from 
the benefit of trials by jurics (a baſe untruth) and from the elec- 
tive franchiſe ; and direging them to give notice in their reſpec- 
tive chapels, of elections to be held therein, of delegates from 
every Romiſh congregation, to meet in ſome certain place in 
each county, for the purpoſe of electing a delegate or delegates 
to repair to Dublin, and there aſſociate themſelves with a num- 
ber of perſons, ſtiling themſelves a Catholic Committee; and 
form a convention; to confider of a proper method to free the 
whole body of Irih Catholics from theſe pretended grievances. 
The mandates of this Catholic quondam grocer are executed 
by all the Romiſh prieſts throughout the kingdom, with great 
punctuality; and delegates to attend and form the convention 
are regularly elected; the ſame mode of election being preciſely 
purſued, with that adopted for the election of the convention 
of French aſſaſſins. A convention of Iriſh Catholics, thus elect- 
ed, meet publicly in Dublin, they conſult and dcliberate to- 
gether many days in a private manner, excluding all people from 
their debates, their meeting being public, but their conſultations 
private; and in the end they compoſe, and produce, a molt male- 
volent, rancorous, and falſe libel againſt the Proteſtant government 
of Ireland, which libel they addreſs and ſend to his Majeſty, un- 
der the form of a petition, by certain perſons ſpecially deputed for 
that purpoſe, at the head of which deputation is the grocer who 
iued the writs for the election of the aſſembly, and they after- 
wards diſperſe this libel, printed and publiſhed by their avowed 
authority, throughout the nation, for the purpoſe of inflaming 
Catholics of all ranks to ſedition and rebellion againſt the govern- 
ment: I heſitate not, as a lawyer, to declare ſuch proceedings 
unconſtitutional and illegal, and ſuch convention an unconſtitu- 
tional and illegal aſſembly ; and that the members of it are liable 
to indictments and informations for ſuch conduct, and to heavy 
puniſhments when convicted. The Catholics of the lower ranks, 
are at this moment aſſembled in large bodies, with arms in their 
hands, breaking into, robbing and burning, the houſes of the 
peaceable Proteſtant inhabitants of the counties of Louth, Mo- 
naghan, Cavan, and Meath, and even in the county of Dublin; 
making public declarations, that they will not ſuffer any Pro- 
teſtant to reſide within theſe counties, or in the kingdom; and 
che contagion is ſpreading through the nation: So that if the 
army, conſiſting of Engliſh Proteſtants, had not given ſome check 
to their fury, we may reaſonably ſuppoſe we ſhould, by this time, 
ſee the habitations of all Proteſtants in the kingdom in flames, 
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and their perſons butchered, as in the year 1641, this inſurrection 
of the Catholics being ſo ſudden and unexpected: And every 
man of ſenſe knows, that the inſurrections of the vulgar, if con- 
tinued for a length of time, are always privately encouraged and 
ſupported by perſons of better rank, who conceal themſelves, till 
the ſucceſs of their inferior ruffians induces them openly to avow 
their miſchievous deſigns ; ſuch are the preſent merits of the Ca- 
tholic body : Do they intitle them to an extenſion and addition 
of privileges? Is this a time for delivering the whole political 
power of the ſtate into their hands? Common ſenſe revolts at the 
frantic propoſition, ſelf-preſervation, and the experience of ages; 
loudly call n all Proteſtants to condemn it with every mark of 
reprobation. I cannot cloſe, without making ſome animadver- 
fions on what fell from a few, thank Heaven ! a very few memhers 
of this Houſe, relative to the preſent queſtion, on the night the 
addreſs to his Majeſty, in conſequence of the ſpeech of the Lord 
Lieutenant, was agreed to by this Houſe : On the diſcovery, and 
conſequent publication of the writs of Edward Byrne, for ſum- 
moning a Catholic convention to meet in Dublin, (for they were 
accidently diſcovered) the Proteſtants of this country very pro- 
perly took the alarm; the Proteſtant gentry of ſeveral counties, 
as well as the inhabitants of ſeveral cities, boroughs, and towns 
corporate, throughout the nation, afſembled and entered into re- 
ſolutions, 3 of their indignation againſt the deſign of 
Edward Byrne, contained in his writs, as nothing leſs than a 
ſcheme of a conſpiracy, to raiſe and excite a Popiſh rebellion in 
this country, which in truth it is. The grand juries of almoſt all 
the counties in the kingdom, aſſembled at the ſummer aſſizes in 
the year 1792, and conſiſting of the principal Proteſtant gentle- 
men of theſe counties, expreſſed by their reſolutions the ſame re- 
ſentment againſt, and the ſame opinions of, the writs of Edward 
Byrne; and their determination to ſupport with their lives and 
fortunes the Proteſtant aſcendancy in Ireland. The corporation 
of the city of Dublin, the moſt ancient, reſpectable, and numer- 
ous corporate body in this kingdom, met in a poſt aſſembly in 
September 1792, and, without à diſſentient voice, drew up a let- 
ter to be ſent to all corporations, mayiſtrates, and members of 
both Houſes of Parliament in Ireland: This letter in a very clear, 
conciſe, and nervous flile, expreſſed the decided diſapprobation 
of this the firſt corporation in the kingdom, of the writs of Ed- 
ward Byrne, and of the claims of Iriſh Catholics to any other 
privileges or advantages, than thoſe which they then enjoyed. 
It ſtated, that the Iriſh Catholics ought to be contented with 
what they then enjoyed; that is, the moſt perfect toleration 
of their religion, the fulleſt ſecurity of their property, and the 
moſt complete perſonal lib&ty ; and that they ought not now, or 
hereafter, to attempt any interference in the Government of the 
kingdom, as ſuch interference would be incompatible with the 
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Proteſtant aſcendancy, which the members of the corporation de- 
clared themſelves reſolved, with their lives and fortunes to main- 
tain.” And then the letter defined the preciſe meaning of the y 
words, Proteſtant Aſcendancy in the following terms : ; 


A Proteſtant King of Ireland—A Proteſtant Parliament— 
A Proteſtant Hierarchy—Proteſtant Electors and Govern- 
ment—The Benches of Juſtice—The Army and the Revenue— p 
Through all their Branches and Details, Proteflant. 

And this ſyſtem ſupported by a connection with the Proteſtant 
Realm of Great Britain. 


In this definition of the meaning of the words Proteftant Aſcen- 
dancy, the corporation of Dublin adhered ſcrupulouſly to the 
laws of the land; theſe laws confine the enjoyment of all the enu- 
merated offices to Proteſtants only. On the night the addreſs to 
his Majeſty was agreed to, the few gentlemen 1 have already 
e of, without any apparent incitement, and without any re- 
erence to the ſubject. then rather diſcourſed of, than debated; 

but merely, as I conjecture, to ſhew their intention, to ſupport any 
innovation which might be attempted in the conſtitution in- the 
courſe of this ſeſſion ; and their contempr of the opinions of the 
great bulk of the Proteftant gentry in this kingdom, broke out 
into the moſt extravagant inveRives againſt the grand juries of 
the kingdom, and their reſolutions ; that is, againſt the firſt Pro- 
teftant gentlemen in rank, character, and property in this nation, 
and many of them members of this Houſe, and their opinions; 
and againſt the corporation of the city of Dublin; the conduct 
of which, in publiſhing the letter I have mentioned, was not only 
reprobated in the ſevereſt terms, but mockery and deriſion were 
added to abuſe ; not with much ſucceſs indeed, for the principal 
mocker on that occaſion, like General Paoli (as is recorded by his 
illuſtrious biographer, Mr. Boſwell) never langhs; indeed he 
cannot, the muſcles of his countenance cannot be relaxed to a 
laugh; they have been moulded to expreſs the ſerious operations of 
his, mind, which never deviate into the puerilities of mirth and hu- 
mour. It was alſo aſſerted publicly in this Houſe, that the grand 
jurors of the ſeveral counties in this kingdom, at the laſt ſummer 
aſſizes, were packed by the ſeveral ſheriffs, by the procurement of 
Gavernament ; and that juries, ſo packed, were ſolicited on the 
part of Government, to enter into reſolutions unfavourable to 
the preſent pretenſions of Catholizs. Whatever information 
the gentlemen who made theſe aſſertioos in this Houſe, have had, 
to ground ſuch an accuſation on, I am certain it was falſe informa- 
tion. Firſt, as to packing grand juries, it muſt be falſe, becauſe 
the gentlemen who compoſed the grand jurics in the ſeveral coun- 
ties, were the Proteſtant gentry of the firſt rank, as to character 
and property, in their reſpective counties; 2dly, as to influence 
of Government being ufed to procure them to enter into reſolu- 
tions expreſſive of their diſapprobation of the Catholic claims, I 
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have it in my power to deny the truth of it, becauſe I know two 
particular counties ia which the influence of men high in ſtation, 
and firmly connected with the preſent Adminiſtration, was exerted 
to prevent, as much as poſlible, the grand juries of theſe two coun- 
ties, from entering into any reſolutions expreſſing their opinions 
of the claims of Catholics. The letter publiſhed by the corpora- 
tion of the city of Dublin, as little merited the reflections thrown 
upon it by theſe gentlemen, as the reſolutions cf the grand juries. 
It is a letter which the patriotiſm, and good ſeuſe it exhibits, to- 
gether with the clear nervous ſtile in which it is written, exclufive 
of the reſpe& due to the compoſers, the ſirſt, moſt ancient, moit 
numerous, moſt wealthy, and utqueitionably loyal, corporation in 
this kingdom, ought to have protected, at leaſt from the attacks 
of contempt and deriſion. . 

I felt no inclination to laugh at that powerful witticiſm played 
off againft the letter, by the queſtion, ** It is neceſſary for the 
ſupport of the Proteſtant intereſt that an exciſeman ſhould be a 
Proteſtant ??”* I envy not ſuch wit, nor can J laugh at it; though, 
thank God, I can laugh upon occaſion. I conteſs indeed, I was 
vexed to the heart to hear the miniſter in this Houſe, by way 
of clearing himſelf from the accuſation of having exerted in- 
fvence with the corporatſon of Dublin, to induce them to pub- 
lib this letter, declare his diſapprobetion of the letter, as I 
then thought, and ſtill think, that every perſon, who has the 
true interelt of his Majeſty and of this kingdom at heart, and 
thoroughly underſtands it, ought not only to have approved of the 
ſentiments contained in it, but to have gloried in them; and I 
felt at once the ſenſations of the moſt poignant pain, and glowing 
indignation, to ſee the corporation of the city of Dublin, the ca- 
pital of the kingdom, and the ſecond city in his Majeſty's domi- 
nions, publicly Ferificed at the altar of Popery ; and the Proteſ- 
tant aſcendancy dragged forth, lixe Sampſon, to make ſport for 
the Philiſtines. 

As the gentlemen I have alluded to, have held it heretofore as a 
maxim, that repreſentatives were bound to purſue the inſtrue- 
tions of their conſtituents, the contemptuous and ſevere treatment 
the letter of the city of Dublin had met with, from one of its 
repreſentatives in Parliament, ſuggeſted to theſe gentlemen the 
neceſſity of ſome expedient, to veil as much as poſlible this no- 
torious inconſiſtency of political conduct; and what was the ex- 
pedient reſorted to? Sometime ago a ſociety had been formed in 
this city, which ſtiled itſelf, the Whigs of the Capital; it was not 
compoled of the moſt reſpectable citizens; the conduct of this 
ſociety, and the deſign of its inſtitution, may be collected from the 
following anecdote. The whigs of the capital raifed a ſubſcrip- 
tion, and printed, at their own expence, twenty thouſand copies of 
Mr. Thomas Paine's works, which they diſtributed through the 
nation partly gratis, and partly at the low price of one pezny ; 
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this they tiled diſſeminating political knowledge.” The good 


ſenſe of the nation ſoon diſcovered itſelf, by very general expreſ- 
ſions of difapprobation of the conduct of the Whigs of the Capital, 
and finding the tide running pretty ſtrongly againſt them, they 
changed their courſe, abandoned the title of whigs of the capital, 
and having procured ſome gentlemen of more conſideration than 
themſelves to join them, they formed a new club, under the title 
of * the Society of United Iriſhmen.” The leaven however of 
the whigs of the capital, remained incorporated with this ſociety, 
and ſeveral ſeditious publications having appeared as their literary 
productions, his Majeſly's Attorney General thought fit to file 
informations againſt ſeveral publiſhers of theſe produQtions ; and 
this new ſociety became as unpopular, and as mach reprobated, as 
the whigs of the capital. One of the ſheriffs of the city, how- 
ever, was prevailed upon to aſſemble this ſociety into a coffee- 
houſe in this city, and to give them a new name, by ſtiling them 
an Aggregate Meeting of the Freemen and Freeholders of the City 
of Dublin; the whole faction aſſembled on this occafion, and 
amounted to about one hundred perſons, ſeveral of them of very 
mean condition, and more than one half of them Roman Catholics. 
A ſtring of reſolutions was then preſented to this aſſembly, which 
they readily agreed to; ſame of which reſolutions relating to Ro- 
man Catholics, are directly contrary to the ſentiments contained 
in the letter publiſhed by the city of Dublin, Such aggregate 
meeting has been publicly declared in Parliament to be the city 
of Dublin; and their reſolutions, the reſolutions of the city of 
Dublin ; but ſuch political legerdemain is too clumfily performed 
to impoſe, even on the moſt inattentive obſerver. The changes 
in the ſocicty I have mentioned, put me in mind of the transform- 
ations frequent in the inſc& tribe; firſt an aurelia, then a grub, 
and then a butterfly. | 

I cannot forbear to make a few more obſervations on the par- 
liamentary conduct of the gentlemen I have been ſpeaking of, on 
this occaſion ; they tell us (on what authority I know not) that 
the Engliſh miniſter has declared his ſovereign will and pleaſure, 
that the liſh Perliament ſhould grant every privilege to the Ca- 
tholics of this kingdom, they {hall pleaſe to demand, and that 
therefore we muſt comply : And they declare themſelves ready to 
ſecand ſuch views of the Engliſh miniſter : What confiſtency of 
parliamentary conduct do theſe gentlemen diſplay ! They have 
been declaiming for a ſeries of year's, againſt the influence of the 
Engliſh miziliry in this Houſe ; now they openly tell us, that we 
mult obey the dictates of the Engliſh miniſter ; and that they are 
ready to obey them themſelves even to the ruin of the nation; 
they tell us, with the utmoſt exultation and triumph, that the 
Evglith miniſter has abandoned the ſupport of the Proteltant in- 
tereſt in Ireland, ard is determined to exalt popery on its ruins ; if 
the cafe be ſo, which I confeſs I do not belicve, we have precured 
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the enmity of the Engliſh miniſtry, by the machinations of theſe 
gentlemen themſclves, and the ſyſtem of politics which their fatal 
oratory has perſuaded this nation to adopt, for a ſeries of years laſt 
paſt ; from about the middle of the reign of King Henry the 
Eighth to the reign of Queen Anne, there is a number of acts of 
the Iriſh Parliament, all yet unrepealed, which declare that the 
kingdom of Ireland is inſeparably annexed, united, and belonging 
to, and dependant upon, the imperial crown of England ; and yet 
theſe gentlemen have been contriving ways and means for theſe 
ſeveral years laſt paſt to weaken and deſtroy the ſovercignty of 
the crowa of England orer this country; they have turned haber. 
daſhers of all the Anti-Engliſh meaſures which have been pur. 
ſued in this kingdom at any time ſince the beginning of the reign 
of King Charles the Firſt, and dealt out to us by retail, all the 
motions tending to ſeparate and divide this kingdom for ever from 
the Britiſh empire, heretofore made by Lord Macguire, Sir Phe- 
lim O'Neil, and their adherents, (the authors' and contrivers of 
the rebellion and maſſacre of the Proteſtants of this country in the 
year 1641) in the Iriſh Houſes of Lords and Commons. They 
actually induced this Parliament to enact into laws, ſome of the 
acts of the Popiſh convention, aſſembled in this city by King 
James the Second, after his abdication, and ſtiled by him a Parlia- 
ment; and they have propoſed others of them to this Houſe, as 
proper to be enacted ; which, if enated, would root all the Pro- 
teſtant clergy out of this kingdom; in theſe laſt, they have as 
yet miſcarried, and conſtantly complain of the miſcarriage in their 
liſt of grievances, recited with great ſolemnity and exactneſs, at 
the beginning of every ſeſſion. If then, theſe gentlemen are pa- 
triots, ſo were Lord Macguire, and Sir Phelim O'Neil, and ſo 
were the members of the Popiſh convention, afſembled by King 
James, all whoſe acts were annulled, and their proceedings order- 
ed to be burned, by the Iriſh act of the 7th of William, chap. 
the 3d, part of which I ſhall recite to you, to ſhew what the opi- 
nion of your forefathers was of this convention and their acts. 
« It ſtates, that no parliament can be holden in this kingdom, 
but by and under the authority of the King of England ; becauſe 
the kingdom of Ireland is inſeparably annexed, nnited, and be- 
longing, to the imperial crown of England; from whence it fol- 
lows, that whoever is King of England is, ipſo facto, King of Ire- 
land ; it ſtates, that ſeveral perſons had aſſembled in Dublin, by 
the authority of the late King James the Second, and that they 
pretended to be, and called themſelves by the name of a Par- 
liament ; and paſſed ſeveral pretended acts and ſtatutes, all 
which pretended acts were formed and defigned, in manifeſt o 

polition to the ſovereignty of the crown of England, and for the 
utter deſtruction of the Proteſtant intereſt in this kingdom; and 
it enacts, that this convention was an unlawful and rebellious aſ- 


| ſembly, and that all its acts and proceedings ſhould be void, eraſed 
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out of the journals, and burned.” Let me juſt ſtop here to con- 
template the different fates of patriots in different ages : The Iriſh 
patriots, Lord Macguire, Sir Phelim O' Neil, and their adherents, 
periſhed on a gibbet ; the members of the convention in «689, 
periſhed by the ſword, or were puniſhed by confiſcation and exile ; 
but the Iriſh patriots of the preſent day who have adopted their 
politics, and retailed their ſpeeches and motions, are loaded with 
riches, and decorated with honours. Upon the whole then, it is 
very apparent that if the Engliſh miniſtry have abandoned the 
Proteſtant intereſt in Ireland, as theſe gentlemen affert, they hase 
been induced to do fo, by the ungrateful and undutiful conduct 

which the very gontlemen, who now glory in the depreſſion of the 
of the Iriſh Proteſtant intereſt, have led the Proteſtants of Ireland 

to adopt, in reſpect to Great Britain; and that they themſelves 
reduced the Irith Proteſtants to the ſituation of the ſheep in the 
fable, whom the wolves, by falſe profeſſions prevailed on to diſ- 
charge their dogs and their ſhepherds, and then worried and de- 
voured. 

The ſpeech from the throne docs not however warrant the aſ- 
ſertions of theſe gentlemen, that the miniſtry of England have 
abandoned the Proteſtant intereſt in Ireland; and that it is the 
intention of the Engliſh miniſter that we ſhall grant the Iriſh Ca- 
tholics all privileges they may think fit to demand. It defires us 
only “ ſeriouſly to conſider the fituation of the Iriſh Catholics, 
and conſider it with liberality for the purpoſes of ſtrengthening 
and cementing a general union of ſentiment among all claſſes 
and deſcriptions of his Majeſty's ſubiects, in ſupport of the eſta- 
bliſhed conſtitution,” and the Lord Lieutenant in the ſpeech de- 
clares, that he will ſtrenuouſly exert the power with which he 
is entruſted, for the maintenance of the conſtitution in church and 
ſtate, as the beſt ſecurity for the liberty of the ſubjeR, and the 
proſperity of Ireland.” And 1 have, according to the recom- 
mendation in the ſpeech, ſeriouſly couſidered the real ſtate of the 
Catholics of Ireland, which I find to be a ſtate of perfect ſecurity 
both of their liberty and property; and not that ſtate untruly 
depicted, in that falſe and acrimonious libel, their petition to his 
Majeſty. The opinion I have formed on the whole matter, is 
that it is utterly inconſiſtent with the ſafety and preſervation of 
the preſent Iriſh conftitution in church and Rate, and utterly in- 
compatible with the true intereſt of the whole Britiſh empire to 
invelt the Catholics with any other privileges than they now are 
by law entitled to, and I will therefore oppoſe this bill, in every 
ſtage of it ; convicted as I am in my conſcience, that by acting 
thus, I do my duty to my God, my king and my country. I 
utterly from my heart diſclaim the operation on my mind, of 
any partial or intereſted views, in thus forming and delivering my 
ſentiments on this occafion. T oppoſe the preſent pretenſions of 
the Catholics of Ireland, confidering them in the light of a great 
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political body, which it is not only dangerous, but deſtructive to 
the conſtitution, further to encourage, or to ſtrengthen by the ac- 
cumulation of new privileges. In thus publicly declaring my 
ſentiments, I even do ſome violence to my private feelings and 
connections, as I live in the ſtricteſt intimacy and friendſhip with 
ſeveral Roman Catholics, for whom 1 have the ſincereſt regard and 
eſteem, knowing them to be perſons of the greateſt worth, inte- 
grity and honour. 


Hon. D. Browne. Sir, I will not go at large into the queſ- 
tion. This is not the time for it ; but I cannot avoid makin 
ſome reply to the learned gentleman, from whom, certainly, 
expected more temperance, and leſs prejudice. 

The articles of Limerick, to which the learned gentleman has 
alluded, had been drawn by an anceſtor of his; thoſe articles I 
lately read, and do affirm, that as far as a treaty could be binding, 
they did ſecure to the Catholics of certain counties the liberty and 
ſecurity they enjoyed previous to that period. The learned gen- 
tleman has charged three millions of his Majeſty's ſubjects with 
diſloyalty, and the inſtances he has added to prove his charge are 
of a ſingular nature. | 

I do aſſert, Sir, that the articles of Limerick were infringed by 
acts of parliament ; that notwitſtanding that infringement, for a 
period of one hundred years, during which time Great Britain 
was involved in ſeveral wars and rebellions, yet not a ſingle act of 
oppoſition to the Engliſh government can be charged in that time 
to the Roman Catholics. I will not, Sir, ſay, that the learned 

entleman has miſtated, but he certainly has been materially miſin- 
— The Iriſh brigades conſiſted originally of perſons who 
were driven from this country for their attachment to the houſe of 
Stuart, but that they have been recruited from Ireland is not the 
fact; they conſiſt of the deſcendants of thoſe original ſettlers, of 
foreigners, and natives of France; this is the fact the learned 
gentleman gives to prove, that the Roman Catholics of Ireland are 
waging war in foreign countries againſt England. 

The learned gentleman ſhould, in extenuation of his charges 
againſt the Catholic body, have ſtated what he knew of their me- 
rits. He is here as a ſenator, an advocate for the people, not 
againſt them; as he did go to France to find out inſtances of Ca- 
tholic diſloyalty, which, I own, I think was travelling far for 
charges againſt the Catholics of Ireland, he ſhould have told you, 
that when the Iriſh Catholics in the French colleges were applied 
to on behalf of the French nation, that had given them what the 
impolitic laws of their own country had refuſed—education and 
profeſſion—to aſſiſt and direct in an invaſion of Ireland, that, to a 
man, they refuſed. | 

That the Iriſh-Catholics reſident in Spain, with which country 
England was allo at war, from their attachment to Engliſh inte- 


| 
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reſt, were driven from the ſea-· ports of Spain, where they princi- 
pally inhabited, and were confined as priſoners in the internal 
parts of that country, victims at once of the impolicy of their 
own country, and jealouſy of its enemies. 

The defence of the Catholics of Ireland could be reſted on the 
charge of the learned gentleman ; his accuſations does not go to 
them ; they are applied to the deſcendants of thoſe who were one 
hundred years ago inhabitants of Ireland. Sir, I feel the difficul- 
ty of contending in any diſcuſſion with the learned gentleman, 
much more in matter of law; but I have lately read with parti- 
cular attention the penal laws againſt the Roman Catholics, and 
if the ſtatutes do not ſtate what they do not mean, the chattel 
property of the Catholics is ſubject, as real eſtate heretofore, to a 
conforming ſon of a Roman Catholic; but I am convinced that 
it is ſo from an omiſſion, and not from the intention of the law. 

With reſpect to the laws that are ſtated to give advantages, in 
point of trade, to Proteſtants over the Roman Catholics, I do 
not exactly remember how far they give that advantage; but the 
title of the law complained of is ſome proof that they do give 
thoſe advantages, it is entitled, An act for the encouragement 
of Proteſtant ſtrangers in corporate towns.” But I have a parti- 
cular recolleQion of the laws that deprive Roman Catholics of the 
elective franchiſe ; a ſhort ſtatement of them will be the beſt re- 
futation of the learned gentleman's aſſertion, that they were ena&- 
ed on ſtate neceſſities, and the diviſions and diſturbances occaſion. 
ed by Roman Catholics and Proteſtants. 

In the 8th of Anne a law paſſed, obliging the Catholic to take 
the oath of abjuration of the right of the houſe of Stuart to the 
crown, to entitle him to vote at an election. This act aroſe from the 
jealouſy of the times, on the point of the ſucceſſion to the crown; 
and while thoſe were up alive who had ſworn allegiance to the 
family of Stuart, while James the Second Jived, who had been 
acknowledged ſovereign of theſe realms, the act operated, and 
prevented every principled Catholic from voting ; but in the 
Japſe of twenty years, which included the reign of Anne and 
George, the principle died with the perſous who 2 it, and with 
the ſovereign they had ſworn to. 
be deſcendants of thoſe Catholics found, in the auſpicious 
reign of the houſe of Brunſwick, that happineſs and ſecurity for 
which governments are founded, and unclogged by the prejudices 
of their anceſtors, were ready to ſwear allegiance to the houſe of 
Brunſwick, and enjoy the epnſlitution under its beneficient domi- 
nion. But the difcernipg eye of intolerance ſaw through this 
new 2 of the people; it ſa that the political pretence 
for this de privat ion was at an end, and at once laying aſide the 
maſk of political neceſſity, by the act of the 1ſt of George the 
Second, ſtepped between the people and the barrier of their alle- 
giance, and made the 2 of their religicus faith the pur- 
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chaſe of the right of voting. I congratulate the Houſe on 
the ſacrifice of prejudice to the true intereſts of Ireland they are 
about to make. The prophecies of the learned gentleman, of the 
effects of the ſacrifice, will be verified in the ſame manner as the 
prophecy of 1788, on allowing Catholics to take leaſes and buy 
lands. As the friend of the Catholics, I feared much for them 
from the threats, on a former night, of the learned gentleman. I 
am perfectly releaſed from my fear, and propheſy, in my turn, 


from our proceedings, the peace, the proſperity aud union of 
Ireland. 


Sir Heurny CavenDisn. If there is not a ſecond man in the 
Houſe who thinks that the Roman Catholics ought to receive no 
farther indulgence, and who wiſhes to oppoſe the introduction of 


the bill, there is no manner of occaſion to debate it in this 
ſtage. 


Right Hon. G. Ocz. Sir, I am that man who will oppoſe 
it in this ſtage, and in every other ſtage. Sir, after the very able, 
the learned, the argumentative, the honeſt and ſpirited ſpeech of 
my honourable and learned friend, [ Dr. Duigenan} for which he 
has my public thanks, and for which he . the thanks of 
every Proteſtant in Ireland, it would be vanity in me to attempt 
placing the queſtion in any new point of view: he has indeed left 
me a beaten field; nothing has eſcaped his zeal, his vigilance and 
reſearch. And therefore I again thank him for the able and 
manly ſupport he has given to the deſerted cauſe of the Proteſ- 
tants of Ireland; a cauſe which I never will deſert; a cauſe 
which, in my earlieſt life, I learned to revere, and which I will 
maintain (careleſs and fearleſs of what the conſequences public or 
private may be to me) to the laſt hour of my exiſtence. Sir, in 
the laſt ſeffion 1 did declare, that I thought it impoſſible to make 
any further conceſſion to the Roman Catholics, without injuring 
the Proteſtant aſcendancy; a word that I am proud to — 

uſe in the ſame ſenſe this honourable and reſpectable city has 
done, and for which they have been ſo indecently calumniated. 
Theſe were the ſentiments I then declared; they were the ſenti- 
ments which the experience and reflection of many years had con- 
firmed in my mind. My right honourable friend [Mr. Hobart] 
has ſaid they are not to receive their wiſhes in full. Good God ! 
what muſt their wiſhes have been if they are not to be ſatisfied 
with what the right honourable gentleman, has propoſed ? They 
are to receive the elective franchiſe unlimited. This is to be 
done, becauſe, as he ſays, there would remain a ſore place if any 
reſtraint or limitation ſhould remain. I tell the right honourable 


gentleman, there will indeed remain a ſore place—but it will be 
in the Proteſtant mind. | 


They are to be made , inn. they are to have all civil 
employments— Sheriffs, I ſuppoſe, are civil officers; they are to be 
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juſtices of the peace; they are to vote at elections, and, if Eng- 
land permits, they are to have the army and navy open to them. 
What then remains for Proteſtants? The throne, the parliament 
and the judgment-ſeat; and what muſt their petition be, when 
all theſe conceſſions do not come up to its demand? Laſt year 
you granted much, this year you are deſired to grant more, and 
does he ſuppoſe this will tranquillize the country? No; for you 
are told by the right honourable gentleman, that what you do grant 
will not ſatisfy them ; their delires are inſatiable, as if their ap- 
petite grew on what it fed upon. 

Sir, let the real or affected liberality of gentlemen diſguiſe 
the matter as they pleaſe; let them turn it and twiſt it into 
what forms or what ſhapes their ingenuity can invent, Proteous 
will return to his own proper form at laſt; is it a queſtion of 
power; they know it is, and will you grant away your deareſt 
rights, or will you maintain them? For my part, I will never 
grant them away. Are you aware of what this will lead to? 
1 will tell you what it will lead to, either an union with, or a 
total ſeparation, from England ; for is any man ſo unacquainted 
with the ſpirit cf Popiſh intolerance; is any man fo little in- 
formed of the hiſtory of this country as not to know, that when 
they attain to power, they will uſe it to the oppreſſion of the 
Proteſtant, who muſt then fly to the ſuccour of England? Sir, 
hicherto I always thought that no poſſible caſe could occur that 
would make me conſent to a union; I would rather lay down 
my head upon that table, to be ſevered from my body, than 
give ſuch a conſent. Alas! Sir, I did not then think I ſhould 
live to ſee the Proteſtant cauſe deſerted ; but I declare, before 
Almighty God, I would rather paſs an act of union than this 
bill; I fpeak my feelings opeuly, fearleſs of the conſequence ; 
why ſhould I diſguiſe them? If I did, the Proteſtants would 
deſpiſe me; the Preſbyterians would deſpiſe me; nay, even the 
Papiſts themſelves; nay, worſe, I ſhould deſpiſe myſelf. 

A gentleman has faid, we were not ripe for this buſineſs laſt 
year, but we are ripe now. Where- did he find this ripeneſs ? 
Was it in the reſolutions of the corporations? in the reſolations 
of the grand juries? No; it was in the mandate of the Britiſh 
miniſter. Let that miniſter make his experiments at home, 
where he may be ſuppoſed to know ſomething of the country ; 
let him try will an Engliſh parliament aboliſh the teſt act; he 
knows they will not. Why then ſhould he preſume to direct the 
Proteſtant gentlemen of Ireland to abandon their ſituation in the 
ſtate! But this is to tranquillize! How is it to tranquillize ? 
Have Proteſtants no feelings? Have they no fouls? Why ſhould 
they be diſcarded from their fituation? Are they clamorous ? 
Are they levellers? Are they diſloyal? Have they any crimes to 
expiate ?—any faults to varniſh? No. What has been their con- 
duct? Steady, undeviating loyalty; obedience and affection to 
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their ſovereign and to the laws; conſtant readineſs to expoſe their 
lives and fortunes in his defence; unſhaken attachment to the 
Britiſh nation; affetionate partiality to Britiſh manners. And 
what is the reward of all this? They are called upon to ſurrender 
their all, becauſe it is the will of the Britiſh miniſter. For one 
I do reſiſt this order: God forbid that any earthly inducements, 
any private motive, or perſonal apprehenfion, ſhould influence 
me to proſtrate myſelf before the rifing ſplendour of his Catho- 


lic orb. 


Mr. Braxx (of the county of Galway.) When I differ in 
opinion from the right honourable gentleman [Mr. Ogle] who 
ſpoke laſt, I do it with the utmoſt diffidence, conſcious of his 
ſuperiority in abilities, information, and experience; nor do I 
even form a hope that any thing that can fall from me, will con- 
vey conviction to his mind; 1 merely deliver it as a declaration 
of my ſentiments. ; 

So far from coinciding in opinion with the right honourable 
gentleman, that the emancipation of the Roman Catholics of 
Ireland would tend to the ſubverſion of our conſtitution, in my 
mind it is a meaſure abſolutely neceſſary to its preſervation, be- 
ſieged as it is by foreign and domeſtic enemies. 

It is natural to mankind to be leſs ſolicitous for the welfare of 
our neighbour's property than our own. Our Roman Catholic 
brethren ſee us in poſſeſſion of a glorious and enviable conſtitu- 
tion ; they have and would continue to leave us in the uninter- 
rupted enjoyment of it ; but were it aſſailed, as it is at preſent, 
by wicked and deſigning men, men whoſe political creed is ſuch, 
that no modification we can deviſe of our preſent conſtitution 
can ſatisfy, as long as we are bleſſed with a monarch on the 
throne; I ſay, that in ſuch a ſituation, we have no claim upon 
our Roman Catholic brethren for aſſiſtance: were we to call 
upon them, they could reply to us with juſtice, * Make us par- 
ticipators of the benefits of your conſtitution, and we ſhall with 
alacrity ſhare in the dangers of its protection; but you cannot 
expect us to come forward in ſupport of any conſtitution, as 
long as our oppreſſion continues one of its principles.” This, 
I ſay, might have been their language while in a ſtate of bond- 
age; but, now I truſt we ſhall bind them in intereſt to main- 
tain that conſtitution, and in gratitude to ſupport that legiſla- 
ture, whoſe wiſdom and liberality will induce them to receive 
them to a participation of its bleſſings. 

Now that we have our Roman Catholic brethren in contem- 
plation, (and that at the inſtance of our beloved ſovereign) let 
us, in the name of God, do things haudſomely, and not retail 
them out ounce by onnce, ſeſſion after ſefſion ; let us, by one 
deciſive blow, obliterate all diſtinction, and by that act of union 
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cloſe the defirative terms of Proteſtant and Roman Catholic in 
general and conciliating appellations of Chriſtian and Iriſhman. 

Impreſſed with theſe ideas, and conſcious of the rectitude of 
my intentions, I ſhall, through each ſtage of this buſineſs, be the 
ſanguine, though feeble advocate of this numerous, oppreſſed, 
and loyal body of people. 


Mr. BacweLrt. Sir, I have not given any opinion, as yet, 

reſpeRing that part of the propoſitions of the right honourable 
gentleman, [Mr. Hobart] which goes to the eleQive franchiſe, 
nor ſhall I do ſo, until the bill be brought in; but in every other 
reſpect, I am decided as to the propriety of repealing all penal 
ſtatutes which militate againſt the Catholics, and not equally ſo 
againſt the Proteſtants : all diſtinftions of that nature ſhould be 
done away, and alſo all advantages not trenching on the conſti- 
tution, ſhould be given to the Catholics which the Proteſtants 
enjoy- 
Sir, by the 14th and 15th of Charles the Second, all Proteſtants, 
ſtrangers and others, reſiding, or coming to reſide in cities and 
towns corporate, are entitled to their freedom of trade, on pay- 
ment of 20s. to the chief magiſtrate. The benefit of this act 
I ſtrongly recommend to the right honourable gentleman to ex- 
tend by his bill to the Roman Catholics, as well as to the Pro- 
teſtants, and thus give a ſolid, ſubſtantial advantage to them, by 
relieving them from the heavy and oppreſſive demand of tolls, 
which on moſt occaſions operate in oppolition to the intereſts of 
the induſtrious citizen, 


Sir Epward Crorrox. Sir, I cannot agree in tolo with the 
right honourable gentleman who has made the motion. Cer- 
tainly I am for removing ſome of the reſtraints under which the 
Roman Catholics lie, and would go as far any man in the coun- 
try to render their fituation not only comfortable, but even en- 
viable: but I conſider the preſent time as rather premature; and 
I am for poſtponing the further conſideration of this buſineſs 
until the 4th of next month, | | 


The SyreAaxtr informed him, that the motion before the 
Houſe was only for leave to bring in a bill for the relief of his 
Majeſty's Roman Catholic ſubjects of Ireland. 


Mr. STanLEy. However unwilling I may be to treſpaſs on 
the Houſe at this late hour, yet, Sir, I think this is a queſtion 
of ſuch magnitude, and in which the intereſts of Ireland are ſo 
deeply involved, that every man, let him fill ever ſo ſmall a ſpace 
in the political world, is bound to ſpeak his ſentiments, and to 
contribute, as far as he can, his mite to the public happineſs ; 
I cannot, therefore, prevail upon myſelf to repreſs theſe ſenti- 
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ments of pleaſure and ſatisfaction which I feel, to obſerve that 
the period is at length arrived, when we are about to conquer 
old and deep-rooted prejudices, and that a ſpirit of bene volence 
and toleration has ſucceeded to perſecution and bigotry. 

I rejoice that we are now about to do an a& which will pour 
ſome new and ſalutary blood into the veins of the conſtitution, 
and to reſtore the moſt loyal, the moſt peaceable, and the moſt 
oppreſſed ſubjects in this land to thoſe civil rights, and to that 
ſhare in the democratical part of the conſtitution, of which they 
had been ſo long and ſo unjuſtly deprived. I think, Sir, the 
meaſure propoſed by the right honourable Secretary, is fraught 
with liberality, juſtice, and true-conſtitutional policy, and at the 
ſame time that I think the Catholics will thereby be put into 
poſſeſſion of true political liberty, it guards with a jealous eye, 
and with a cautious circumſpection, thoſe ramparts which were 
erected at the revolution, for the ſecurity of a Proteſtant throne 
and a Proteſtant eſtabliſhment. 

I have always thought, Sir, that the entire of the penal code 
enacted againſt Catholics in this country were highly impolicic, 
unjuſt, and illiberal. I have always thought that they were a 
ſtain and diſgrace to our laws, and I wiſhed to ſee them oblite- 
rated from our ſtatute books. They were not only repugnant to 
the conſtitution of a free country, but they drew a juſt reproach 
and contempt on the national character. 

But of all the other laws which oppreſſed this unfortunate 
people, that act of the firſt of George the Second, which de- 
prived them of their franchiſe, that grand criterion which dif. 
tinguiſhes a freeman from a ſlave, the right of voting for repre- 
ſentatives who are to make laws to bind their lives, liberty, and pro- 

rty, which my Lord Holt called the nobleſt birth right and moſt 
invaluable privilege of the ſubject; I ſay that law, of all others, 
appears to me to have been the moſt unaccountable, the moſt 
cruel, and the moſt unneceſſary. In the infancy of the revolu- 
tion it might, perhaps, have been prudent to guard the new eſta- 
bliſhments, by the excluding laws made in the reign of William 
the Third, and by the oaths impoſed for the fccurity of go- 
vernment. | 

But how it ſhould have become neceſſary, or how it can be 
juſtified, that forty years after the revolution, in the year 1727, 
when the crown of theſe kingdoms was firmly fixed on the head 
of the Hanover family, when the Proteſtant eſtabliſhments were 
guarded and ſecured, when the Catholics had given forty years 
teſt of their obedience and ſubmiſſion to the new conllitution ; 
after a rebellion in England and Scotland, in the year 1715, 
when the Roman Catholics of Ireland had a fair opportunity, if 
they were diſpoſed to diſſoyalty, to liſt under the banners of the 
Pretender, and flock to the ſtandard of rebellion, Ireland way 
the only part of the empire where diſaffection or ſedition did not 
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dare to rear its head; yet after all the merits of this oppreſſed 
people, an act is made in the firſt of George the Second, to de- 
prive them of the right of voting for repreſentatives in Par- 
liament, which they had enjoyed, uninterruptedly, from the re- 
volution to that day. 

An honourable gentleman [Dr. Duigenan] has ſaid, they 
were prohibited from voting at a much earlier period by the acts 
of Queen Anne, which annexed oaths of allegiance and ſupre- 
macy to their right of franchiſe. Give me leave to ſay, that 
obſervation furniſhes an additional argument againſt the policy of 
the a& of George the Second ; for if the oaths of allegiance and 
ſupremacy were univerſally taken by the Catholic voters, during 
the reign of Queen Anne and George the Firſt, to qualify them 
to exeteiſe their franchiſe, as it was well known it was the fact, 
their acquieſcence and taking theſe oaths was the ſtrongeſt teſt 
they could give of their attachment to the ſtate, and ſhould have 
entitled them to the confidence of the nation; and therefore, it 
is clear they were not excluded from voting, nor was it intended 
they ſhould be by thoſe oaths, for it was well known, that the 
Catholics voted in the election of that very parliament of George 
the Second, which vfterwards disfranchiſed them. 

Sir, the hiſtory of this act has been attributed to the local 
policy of a particular county in Ireland, the county of Galway, 
and to the reſult of a conteſted election for that county, between 
the Lord Dunkellin of that day and ſome other perſon. 

It was ſaid that the Catholics having by their intent voted 
Lord Dunkellin out of the county of Galway, returned his op- 
ponent. Lord Dunkellin had influence enough with the miniſ- 
ter of that day to introduce this clauſe, depriving the Catholics 
of their franchiſe, into the act of George the Second. Whe- 
ther that fact is well founded or not is impoſſible for me, at this 
time, abſolutely to determine; but, 1 confeſs, I have great 
doubts of the authenticity of that rumour. Becauſe, I find, 
upon looking into the hiftory of that day, and particularly into 
the Lords Journale, in the tenth year of Queen Anne, that 
Michael the Lord Dunkellin of that day, was, on the fourth of 
October, 1711, called up by writ to the Houſe of Lords; in 
the life of his father John Earl of Clanricarde ; and ſat as a peer 
in the Honſe of Lords during the reigns of Queen Anne and 
George the Firſt, and until his death; and his ſon, the late earl, 
was but two years old in the year 1727, when the act of the 
ſirſt of George the Second paſled ; ſo that it is manifeſt there 
was no Lord Dunkellin of that day capable of being a candidate 
for the county of Galway. This much, however, I could ven- 
ture to affirm, that, if by any ſuch improper exertion of influ- 
ence, the Catholics were deprived of the right of franchiſe, it 
met the decided diſapprobat ion of the preſent noble repreſenta- 
tive of that illuſtrious family. I could venture to aſſert, that 
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chat noble marquis was the moſt warm and attached friend to the 
fair and reaſonable claims of the Catholic body, and 1 am fully 
ſatisfied that if the perſonal preſence of that noble lord was ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary for their emancipation, he would, though at 
the riſk of his health and perſonal fafery, come over to give them 
his warmeſt ſupport. 

Sir, an honourable gentleman, who ſpoke third in debate, [ Dr. 
Duigenan] has attacked the civil principles of the Catholics ; 
he has ſaid, that they wiſhed for political liberty and political 
power, in order that they might carry into effect the priticiples 
of Mr. Payne, and unite with the enemies of the conſtitution in 
eſtabliſhing a republic, upon the French model. Sir, I muſt 
beg leave to ſay, that I think I knew the principles and the feel- 
ings of the Roman Catholics, at leaſt in that province, to which 
I am particularly attached, (Connaught) as well, if not a little 
better, than that honourable gentleman; I know that they are a 
brave, a generous, and a loyal people; they are attached by 
principle to a free and a mixed monarchy, and they deteſt repu- 
blican and levelling doctrines; and I will take upon me to ſay, 
when they are emboſomed in the body of the ſtate, when they 
are reſtored to thoſe rights of citizens, of which they have been 
ſo long and ſo unjuſtly deprived, they would ſhed the laſt drop of 
their blood in ſupport of the throne and his Majeſty's illuſtrious 
houſe, and in ſupport of the preſent conſtitution. They knew 
well that Adminiſtration were always amicable to the Catholic 
cauſe, as far as the temper of parliament and the nation would 
admit; and I tell that gentleman and this Houſe, that the 
Catholics are too wiſe and too loyal to be made the dupes of le- 
vellers or republicans; they know well, that if the enemies of 
the Government could make uſe of them as inſtruments to over- 
turn the conſtitution, the Catholics themſelves would ſoon be 
buried in its ruins. For theſe reaſons, I ſhall give my moſt de- 
cided ſupport to the preſent meaſure in its fulleſt extent. 1 
confeſs J think it a liberal one, and look upon Catholic emanci- 
pation to be the harbinger of peace, union, content, and proſ- 
perity to Ireland, 


Mr. Osz0xxe. I moſt heartily concur in the motion, as far 
as the propoſitions contained in it go; but think that they do not 
go far enough. It is an abſurd, gradual meaſure, to grant the 
elective and with-hold the repreſeritative franchiſe, ſince the elec." 
tors are neceſſarily men of lower rank, fortune and information, 
than the repreſentatives would be. To with-hold the repreſen- 
tative franchiſe, is ſtill holding out the principle of monoply for 
ſel—agaiuſt the general good. 


Mr. MaxweLL reprobated Adminiſtration for their conduct 
throughout the whole buſineſs, for not conſulting the inde- 
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pendant gentlenmen of the country, but, in their place, governing 
by a cabinet of clerks. 


Mr. Cures. I fincerely recommend coolneſs and temper to 
the Houſe, and adviſe the Roman Catholics to accept whatever 
ſhall be granted with gratitude, as the moſt likely way of reach- 
2g their ultimatum. | 


Lord KixncszBoRoUGH. I for one, Sir, am for permitting 
the bill to be brought in, but will not pledge myſelf to ſupport 
it, as I am highly diſguſted, and that with the juſteſt reaſon, 
with the conduct of the Roman Catholics for the laſt two 


years. | 


Lord HittszoroUGH. |, Sir, am alſo for admitting the 
bill, but will not pledge myſelf to its ſupport, unleſs the right 
honourable gentleman who propoſed it, can aſſure me that the 
Roman Catholics will be finally ſatisfied with what is granted 
them, 


| Mr. Secretary HoBarr. Sir, I believe from the nature of 
the conceſſions I have propoſed, that they will ſatisfy every ra- 
tional Catholic in the kingdom. I am ſure they ought to do ſo, 
as they are all that can poſſibly be granted with ſafety to the 
Proteſtant eſtabliſhment. I cannot ſay more on the ſubject, nor 
can I anſwer whether theſe conceſſions will completely ſatisfy all 
the Catholics. I cannot take upon me to anſwer for any deſerip- 
tion of men. 


Mr. Conor IT. I am ready to give up all the prejudices 
of my youth to ſecure peace to my country. I am ready to give 
up fortune, and even my life, for the ſame end. 


Mr. AnTroxy Daly. Sir, the meaſures propoſed have my 
entire and hearty approbation as far as they go; but however, 
I do not think they go far enough. Much greater privileges 
might be granted; indeed [ can fee no reaſon why any privilege 
or any right of any other ſubject ſhould be with-held from them. 
Their long loyalty, and their long ſufferings, juſtly entitle them 
now to every favour, and even every indulgence. : 


The queſtion was then put, that leave be given to bring 
in a bill for the further relief of his Majeſy's Roman Catholic 
ſubjects, when it paſſed in the affitmative with two diſſenting 
voices only. 


Ordered, That the Right Honourable Mr. Secretary Hobart, 
Right Honowable Sir Hercules Langriſhe, the Attorney and So- 
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licitor General, and Mr. Prime Serjeant, do prepare; and bring 
in the ſaid bill. | 
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Torspar, Fenrvany 5, 1793. 


Lord Hitt.snoRoUGH moved for leave to bring in a bill 
to eſtabliſh a militia ; which, as nearly as circumſtances would 
permit, he would with to form on the ſame plan as that of Eng- 
land. The whole number of men he propoſed to be 16,000, 
or, upon a rough eſtimate, 509 for each county in Ireland. 


Leave given. 


Lord Hir Ts OOO prefented a petition from John Pollock, 
Eſq. and other inhabitants of the town of Newry, praying aid, 
and to be enabled to raiſe money on the tolls of the Newry 


canal, for the purpoſe of extending the ſame to the deep water 
in Rice's Bay. 


The petition was very favourably received; and referred to 2 
committee to report their opinion thereon, 


Mr. Kxox roſe to ſuggeſt the propriety of granting to the 
Roman Catholics, indulgences greater than thoſe propoſed in the 
bill moved by the Right Honourable Mr. Hobart. 


Sir Lawrence Parsoxs faid, that from the very late fitting 
on Monday night laſt, and the exhauſted ſtate of the Houſe upon 
that occaſion, he did not think it reaſonable to detain gentlemen 
to hear his ſentiments upon the Roman Catholic queſtion ; but 
he deſired to be conſidered as one not approving the right ho- 
nourable gemleman's bill, which, in his opinion, by granting 
the elective franchiſe, went much farther than the ſafety of the 
Proteſtant eſtabliſhment would warrant. 


— 


Mr. Gxarrax made ſome obſervations on the ſtate of the 
country, as apparent in the public accounts. His remarks were 
followed by a motion “ for an addreſs to his Majeſty, for the 
te better ſecuring a reform of Parliament, and for manifeſting 
te the loyalty of the people of Ireland.” This motion he in- 
troduced with a ſpeech of conſiderable length; the tendency of 
which was to ſhew, that while Parliament was giving Govern» 
ment an extraordinary ſupply, greater than ever this Houſe had 
granted, and a great addition to the army, it ought at the ſame 
time, to ſecure to the people a reform of Parliament. He faid, 
that from the want of ſuch reform, Government had increaſed 
its expences, excluſive of all public or parliamentary grants, in 
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the courſe of ſeven years, over and above its own eſtimates, 
on the faith of which new taxes were granted, 163,000). 
annum. That the produce of the new taxes granted in the 
courſe of the laſt ſeven years, including the proportion of Iriſh 
ſubſcription to the lottery, as ſtated by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, amounted to 280,000). per annum. That, in the 
ſame period, the influence of the crown in the Houſe of Com- 
mons had increaſed near thirty members ; in order to judge of 
this ſyltem, it ſhould be tried by the teſt of durability. Sup- 
poſe it is perſiſted in; that is to ſay, ſuppoſe you every ſeven 
years increaſe your expences, as you have for the laſt; I ſay, in 
twenty, you will ruin your country; you will have increaſed 
your taxes near 1,000,000). a year, which is equal to a debt of 
20,000,000). at five per centum ; a ſum nearly equal to one-third 
of what England contraQed in the laſt German war. And you 
will have increaſed in the Houſe of Commons, ſo as to make the 
number of place-men and penſioners amount to above 175, 
which is a Houfe of Commons of place-men and penfioners ; 
'1 fay, ſuch a ſituation muſt bring things to a criſis with the peo- 
ple; my wiſh is to prevent that criſis, by a timely redreſs. 
If gentlemen examine the growth of expence in the two coun- 
tries, they will find, to their ſhame, that the expences of Ire- 
land, from 1769 to 1792, (the time when the trade of Parlia- 
ment was eſtabhſhed) have increaſed in proportion more than 
thoſe of Great Britain, including the intereſt of her debt in- 
curred in the American war; the Falkland Ifle armament ; the 
Dutch armament ; the Spaniſh armament, and the Ruſſian ar- 
mament. To ſuch an extravagance has the trade of Parliament 
proceeded in this country. 1 ſhall be told, your debt has dimi- 
niſhed, but your expences, I mean the expences of Govern- 
ment, have increaſed in an incomparably greater proportion; 
and your taxes bave alſo increaſed in a ſtill greater proportion. 
And this is your peace eſtabliſhment. To this a war eſtabliſh- 
ment is now to be ſuperadded. | | 
It has been ſtated, that your revenues are deficient 153,000). 
per annum, and your expences are to be increaſed 100,000. per 
annum, for the further augmentation of the army; 100,000. 
for a contingent encampment, and, perhaps, 50, oool. more for 
a militia. All theſe expences to be ſuperadded to a peace eſta- 
bliſhment, already exceeding your revenues 153, ol. The mi- 
nifter propoſes a lottery, two loans, a vote of credit, and ſome 
new taxes, A great army and a militia. It is a new and a ſerious 
propoſition. I with to give the Government every neceſlary ſup- 
port, and I wiſh to give the people every conſtitutional redreſs, 
1 wiſh to pais ſuch bills as may cut down the unneceſſary and 
corrupt charges on your eſtabliſhment, I repeat it, I wiſh to 
give Government every honourable ſupport, and to reconcile the 
people by giving them every conſtitutional redreſs ; and I conſi- 
det the latter neceſſary to effeRuate the former, becauſe you ate 
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to combat French principles by the ſuperiority of your conſtitu- 
tion, as well as the ſuperiority of your arms. But, for the ber- 
ter underſtanding my ana I refer you to an addreſs which 
1 ſhall now take the liberty to move; the reception it receives 
will be the teſt of our ſincerity on the ſubje& of reform. 
„That we fee with juſt alarm the tranquillity of theſe realms 
in danger of being dillurbed by the ambition of France, con- 
nected with the propagation of principles that lead to the ſub- 
verſion of peace and order. | 

That we feel a deep ſorrow at the attrocious conſequences 
of ſuch criminal deluſions, and an immediate intereſt in common 
with the throne, to defend the faith of treaties againſt violation, 
and the ſettled principles of Government againſt anarchy and 
plunder. The advantages we have derived under his Majeſty's 
reign; his late gracious interpoſition, the paſſions and pride of 
his people, as well as their duty and intereſt attached in his royal 
perſon and diguity, have induced us to ſeize the firſt moments 
to aſſure his Majeſty of our unalterable attachment to his royal 
houſe, and of the unanimous and cordial determination of his 
ſubjects of Ireland to ſtand ever by the throne, and to preſerve 
at all times our connexion with Great Britain. 

& That we are now directing our attention to ſuch meaſures, 
as may give his Majeſty's Government, at this critical juncture, 
every neceſſary and honourable ſupport ; and that if for ſuch an 
important object we now for a ſhort time delay, among other 
buſineſs, the conſideration of what we conceive to be the gene- 
ral and juſt wiſh of his Majeſty's ſubjects, a more equal repre- 
ſentation of the people, in the digeſting of which mich time 
may be required; we his Majeſty's faithful commons moſt hum- 
bly requeſt that his Majeſty will be graciouſly pleaſed to continue 
the ſeſſion even beyond the uſual period if neceſſary, in order to 
give his faithful commons full time, this preſent ſeſſions, to ap- 
ply their faculties and induſtry to mature and compleat ſo impor- 
tant a buſineſs as a reform of Parliament, that by giving his 
Majeſty's ſubjeAs, purſuant to the gratious recommendation 
from the throne, every reaſon to be ſatisfied, and by giving his 
Government every neceſſary ſtrength; we may more effectually 
unite in ſupport of the king and conſtitution.” 


The CHancELLOKk OF The Excntquer objected to the ad- 
dreſs, as combining ſubjects not naturally connected; and taking 
the ſubjects diſtinctly, however highly he approved of ſtrong 
profeſſions of attachment to his Majefty, yet ke chought it 
would be much better for the Houſe to manifeſt that attach- 
ment by cheerfully voting the ſapply, than by mere verbal pro- 
feſſions. He could not ſee any neceſſity for poſtponing the bu- 
ſineſs of reform; he was ready to go into. it at that moment, 
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though he could not pledge himſelf to any thing "=_ on that 
head. If, at the uſual time of concluding the ſeſſion, it ſhould 
be found too ſhort to go through with the buſineſs, he thought 
it would be time enough to addreſs the crown to prolong it be- 
yond the uſual period. : 

As to the accounts and the animadverſions which the right 
honourable gentleman had made on them, he had not his papers 
now with him, and therefore was not perfectly prepared to anſwer 
on that ſubject. He would from recollection, however, ſtate 
ſome facts, which might, perhaps, ſerve for the preſent. To 
ew that Government had not been ſo profuſe fince the year 
1785, as the right honourable gentleman had ſtated, he ſtated 
the debt of the nation at that peried and at preſent. 


National debr at 1785 . C. 2,181,000 
Ditto at 1792 — OM - 2,190,000 


Eancreaſe only - - is I 1,000 


In the ſame manner he ſhewed the encreaſe of the civil eſta- 
bliſhment, within the ſame period, was not more than 17,000. 
almoſt the whole of which he could account for by votes of that 
Houſe, addrefles, &c. | 
' The taxes laid on ſince the year 1784, including the 140, oool. 
new taxes granted at that time for the purpoſe of equalizing, 
did not amount to more than 160,090/: of courſe there re- 
mained only 20,0007. to defray all the expences which the votes 
of the Houſe, within that period, had induced on Government. 
He ſaid, the idea of limiting the expence of a country in a 
progreſſive ſtate to opulence; growing in manufaRures, in agri- 
culture and in commerce, was futile and impracticable. "He 
enumerated what had been done by Government, for the laſt 
eight years, in promoting thoſe great objects; by bounties, in- 
land navigation, &c. and declared, that notwithſtanding all this, 
he ſhould neither have aſked Parliament for loan nor tax, were it 
not for the unfortunate probability of a war, which made extra- 
. ordivafry expence neceſſary. 


Sir WiLLiam GLEeapows roſe, to expreſs his ſtron diſ- 
approbation of the miniſter's delign of again making a lottery a 
ſource of finance. - He ſaid, that it was a moſt ſhameful and 
ruinous mode ; aſſerted that more miſchief was done by lottery 
gambling laſt year, under the right honourable baronet's bill for 
regulating that buſineſs, than had ever been done before; com- 
plimented him on the efficacy of his bill in thus depraving the 
people, and attributed tHe miſchievous conſequences of it to the 
right honourable baronet's rejecting ſome clauſes that had been 
* ＋ to him. As to the encreaſe of the army, &c. he 

ighly approved of it, and would truſt Government cheerfully 
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with whatever ſum they might demand at preſent, hoping for a 
fair and honeſt account of its expenditure at a future day. Of 
the addreſs propoſed, he did not approve ; he thought there was 
ſomething lurking in the laſt paragraph which he did not like. 
He would therefore oppoſe it, as he would at all times oppoſe 
every thing which looked like a peeviſh propoſition. | 


The CnAxcELLOR or THe ExcHeqQuer aſſerted the honeſty 
of his intentions, in the bill which the honourable member had 
cenſured ſo ſtrongly ; the meaſure was a meaſure of the Hauſe, 
rather than his; and as to the clauſes which had been propoſed, 
he adopted ſuch as he thought likely to be beneficial. 


Mr. Jonx BeeesrorD was willing to agree in the foregoing 
part of the addreſs, but not to the latter, which deſcribes the 
attention of the Houſe as confined to one point. He ſuggeſted 
an amendment, importing that the Houſe wiſhed to attend to 
every meaſure likely to promote tranquillity and content among 


the people. 


Mr. MaxweLL profeſſed himſelf incapable, at preſent, gf 
deciding on a propoſition of ſo much moment; conceived it to 
be — * to bring forward a matter of that kind without pre- 
vious notice, and requeſted the right honourable gentleman who 
made the propoſition, would defer the conſideration of it for 3 
few days. 


Mr. GzaTTay immediately agreed to this; and after having 
moved that the order of. the day for going into a committee, 
on the ſtate of the repreſentation, ſhould be poſtponed to Mon- 
day next, gave notice that on that day he would move an addreſs 
fimilar to that which had been read. From' the temper of the 
Houſe, and the exhauſted ſtate of gentlemen after the fatigue of 
yeſterday, he believed they were not very willing to hear him in 
reply, to what had fallen from the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
on the public accounts; he deſired, therefore, it might: be under- 
ſtood, that, though he did not now ſay more on that ſubjeR, 
he by no means agreed in his poſitions, and would reſerve him- 


ſelf to combat the right honourable baronet's arguments at a fu- 
ture day. 


The ATTorney GENERAL, after ſtating to the Houſe, that 
conſiderable quantities of gun-powder and fire-arms had been clan- 
deſtinely imported, and ſeized as they were ſecretly conveying to 
the interior parts of the kingdom; he obſerved that this fact 
and the diſturbed ſtate of ſome of the northern counties, gave 
juſt reaſon to fear that ſome evil deſigns might be entertained ; 
Government, be thought, ought to he enabled to counteract 
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theſe. He, therefore, moved for leave to bring in a bill, tg 
prevent the exportation of gun-powder and fire-arms, without a 
SS from the chief governor, and alſo to prevent the keeping 


of gun-powder, above a certain quantity, without licence. 
Leave was given; upon which the Attorney General pre- 
ſented the bill, which was immediately read a firſt time, 


— — Mc 


m — 


* 


WepxesDay, FeBrUARY 6, 1793. 


The Houſe having reſolved itſelf into a committee of ſup- 
ph, IMP 
The CraxcEeLLor oF THE ExcHeques ſaid, the augmenta- 
tion of the army he intended now to move, was five thouſand 
men. The encreaſe was large, but by making a ſtrong exer- 
tion of this kind, the Houſe might prevent the neceſſity of 
uſing thoſe troops. 8 


Mx. GraTTAN wiſhed to know, preciſely, what the object of 
the augmentation was? If they were deſtined to aſſiſt Great 
Britain in a French war, he could not underſtand how the raiſ- 
ing of five thouſand men would be likely to prevent that want 
the object of the augmentation then muſt be to guard againſt 
domeſtic inſurrection. Perhaps they were neceſſary ; he did not 
deny but they might; but he thought the Houſe ought to be 
informed for what purpoſe they were intended. By this aug- 
mentation, and the propoled militia, the Iriſh forces will amount 
to thirty-three thouſand men. Would the miniſter come forward 
and ſay, that ſuch a force was neceſſary ; for his part he wiſhed 
to be ſatisfied in this point, though he was willing to grant Go- 
vernment every neceſſary power, to enable them to enforce the 
due execution of the law, and to prevent the ſpreading of dan- 
gerous principle. | : 


The CaancELLok oF The ExcHEqQuUER faid, that the force 
was deſtined for the defence of the country generally; as well to 
repel foreign invaſion, as to repreſs domeſtic inſurrection, if ne- 
celary. He hoped that for the latter purpoſe they would not 
be needed, and were it not for the impending war, he ſhould not 
think the additional force neceſſary for the preſervation of inter- 
nal quiet. , g , 4 ; 4 * ; j i ' 

Mr. HoparxT thought it his duty to ſay, that Government 
had the beſt reaſons to believe that ſuch a number of troops were 


at this time neceſſary, though the peculiar circumſtances which 
induced them to think fo, he could not with propriety lay before 


— 
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the Houſe. If gentlemen were of a different opinion, the re- 
ſponſibility of the refuſal would reſt with them. 


Mr. Gaarrax obſerved, that from what the two right ho- 
nourable gentlemen had ſaid, he collected that the augmentation 
was deſigned for preſerving the country from foreign foes, as 
well as to prevent thoſe internal commotions which a foreign 
war might, perhaps, render the more likely to occur. He pro- 
feſſed himſelf afraid of the meaſure. The force moved for was 
almoſt unprecedented in this country; however he would, in the 
choice of dangers, vote for the augmentation. At the ſame 
time he was conſcious that in voting for an army ſo great, as 
might poſſibly make Adminiſtration leſs attentive to the deſires 
of the people, and prompt them to fruſtrate the reaſonable ex- 
pectations they had formed of a reform in the repreſentation, 
and of thoſe other meaſures on which the public mind was fixed, 
he and other gentlemen ſhould incur much obloquy. It was in 
reliance on the candour of gentlemen, that they would give every 
neceſſary redreſs to the public complaints that he agreed to the 
augmentation, He warned them againſt the fallacious hope, 
that the force which they now received would enable them to 
deſpiſe the public wiſh ; Ireland would not be coerced by ſuch a 
force. The ſeditious, in Ireland, probably would and ought to 
be reſtrained by it, but the whole Iriſh nation never would. He 
concluded by obſerving, that the moſt effectual way of combating 
French principles in this country, was not by arms, but by giv- 
ing to Ireland all the advantages of a Britiſh conſtitution—by 
ſhewing the ſuperiority of the principles of that conſtitution 
over thoſe of foreign phrenſy, 


Sir Joux BLaquitre thought the augmentation too ſmall : 
not a petty prince in Germany, he ſaid, that did not furniſh a 
greater quota of troops to the empire than the force now pro- 
poſed. He ſuggeſted the propriety of voting ten thouſand 
men, and in a long ſpeech ſpoke to the propricty of the mea- 
ſure. , f 


Mr. FoazzEs declared his readineſs to vote for the augmenta- 
tions, but would not have it underſtood that he approved of the 
policy of the French war, which made them neceſſary. If thoſe 
people were ſuffered to contend with each other, the inherent 
vices of what they thought proper to call their form of govern- 
ment, would in a few months reduce them into a ſituation, into 
which it was the obje& of the war to bring them. He hoped, 
however that, like a generous friend, Ireland would be prompt 
to aſſiſt Great Britain, without enquiring into the cauſes of her 
difficulties. The reaſon given by the miniſter why this augmen- 
tation was neceſſary, to his mind was not ſatisfactory; he could 
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not ſee the neceſſity there now was for ſeventeen thouſand! men 
within the kingdom, when, during the moſt dangerous periods 
of the late war, there were not fix thoufand troops in Ireland. 
He eonfeſſed he was much alarmed at the idea of ſeventeen 
thouſand men, ſtanding army, added to ſixteen thouſand militia 
exiting in Ireland. It was a ſituation in which this country ne- 
ver bad been, and in which even England had never been, but in 
the midſt of a war. | | 


Mr. Poxsoxzr wiſhed that a more ſatisfactory anſwer could 
haye been given, as to the deſtination of thoſe troops. By the 
propoſed augmentation of five thouſand, the troops on the eſta» 
hliſhment, including the three thouſand kept abroad for the ſer- 
vice of the empire, would amount to twenty thouſand men, which 
with thirty-ſix thouſand troops on Iriſh pay—an army, which 
notwithſtanding what a right honourable baronet had ſaid, was 
greater than any German prince ever paid or was able to pay. 
It was a monſtrous military force to be at the diſpoſal of the 
crown, and alarmed him very much; what was the prerence for 
this force? Were we, he aſked, to engage in a land-war with 
France? "Thoſe who ſhould adopt ſuch a mode, would find they 
had erred very much. He confeſſed he did not much approve of 
the combination of powers, which had been formed againſt 
France, If no ſuch combination had been formed, and if the 
people had bees left entirely to themſelves, their immorality 
_ would, of itſelf, haze made them cut each others throats long 
fince. Nothiog, he ſaid, but the preſſure of external force kept 
them together; as to any encreaſed augmentation he would op- 
poſe it with all his might. In that now propoſed, however, he 
would concur, though he thought nothing but the ftrongeſt at- 
tachmeut to the Houſe could induce them to go ſo far. | 


Sir HENRY Cavexvisn, Mr. EGax, Hon. Dexrs Browne, 
Mr. MaxwtLL, and Mr. Gzavvon ſpoke each for a ſhort time; 
all concurring in the neceſſity of the augmentation. 


The committee then agreed in the reſolution, © That twelve 
thouſand men are neceſſary for the defence of this country ;*” and 
alſo, * that in the preſent fituation of the country, it is expe- 
dient to raiſe three thouſand men additional.” 8 


"04+? 


„ Tavnzpay, Fexzvary 7, 1793- ; 


Mr. Vaxbslzus moved, that the proper officer do lay be 
the Houle, an account of the expences of the building the New 


Cuſtom-houſe, from the commencement z together with an ac» 
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count of the expences of furniſting the ſeveral apartments 
therein, Ordered accordingly. 


Mr. GraTTax preſented a petition from the corporation of 
the city of Dublin, praying compenſation for the injury they 
have ſuſtained, in the loſs of ferryage, by the building of the 
new bridge ; which, after a ſhort obſervation from the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, was referred to a committee; and counſel are 
to be heard before the committee, on the part of the petitioners, 
in ſupport of the allegation of their petition. | 

He alſo preſented a petition from the church-wardens and in- 
habitants of the pariſh of St. Audeon ; and likewiſe a petition 
from the church-wardens and inhabitants of the pariſh of St. 
Michan, praying for a repeal of the police law, ſo far as it 
affects the city of Dublin. Ordered to lie on the table. 


Mr. Mason brought up the report from the committee of 
ſupply. The report was read, and agreed to by the Houſe. 


Went into committee on the bill to prevent the importation 
of arms and gun-powder into this kingdom, and the removing of 


arms and gun-powder without licenſe ; Mr. Mascus Berxesrorn 
in the chair, | 


Mr. Gravpon was againſt entruſting revenue officers with the 
power of ſearch. The civil magiſtrates ought to be entruſted 
with that power. hes 


Mr. MaxweLL agreed to the expediency of the meaſure, but 
wiſhed it to be properly underſtood. | 


Mr. ArroxxzY GENERAL and Hon. Denis Browxs ſup- 
ported the meaſure as indiſputably neceſſary. 


Lord Eowarp FitzGtRALD declared, that the clauſe impoſ- 
ing penalties on the removal of arms from one place to another, 
was an infringement on the liberty of the ſubject. He was in- 
formed by gentlemen of adminiſtration that the defenders were 
now in arms. 

In caſe of an attack upon his Houſe, would he not be al- 
lowed arms, without licenſe, for its defence? Muſt volunteers 
apply for a licenſe to the Lord Lieutenant, his Secretary, or the 
Commiſſioners of the Revenue, as the bill requires, as often 
as they wiſh to go through their evolutions? He, therefore, 
voted againſt this clauſe particularly, and conſidered the entire 
bill as a penal one. 2 | 


Mr. Joan O'NxiL gave it his hearty concarrence, as he did 
not ſee how it tended to affect volunteers. ; 
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Mr. GzarTan objected, particularly, to that clauſe which 
empowered revenue officers to ſearch baggage, &c. for concealed 


arms. He alſo thought that ſome explanatory, as well as miti- 
gating clauſes ſhould be inſerted. 


Mr. BrxesrForD reported progreſs; and the Houſe ad · 
journed. 


Faiday, FzBruaArY 8, 1793. 


Mr. GzatTan preſented a petition from the inhabitants of 
St. Michael's pariſh, praying the abolition of the police, and the 
eſtabliſhment of a watch, under the countrol of the magiſ- 
trates, &c. Ordered to lie on the table. | 


| Mr. Mascus BrresrorD preſented the report of the com- 
| mittee, to which the petition of the bakers of the city of 
Dublin, praying an additional allowance, &c. was referred to a 
committee of the whole Houſe. | 


Mr. Secretary HogAx Tr communicated to the Houſe, that his 
Excellency bn this day, received information that an em- 
bargo had been laid in Great Britain on all ſhips of France, 
or bound thither from any of the ports of that kingdom ; had 
thought proper to lay on a ſimilar embargo here. He moved 
for leave to bring in a bill to indemnify the perſons concerned 
in laying on faid 8 The reaſon of the embargo being 

laid on in England, he ſaid, was, that France had laid an em- 
bargo on all the Engliſh, Ruſſian, and Dutch ſhips in her har- 
bours. 


The Houſe then reſolved into a committee of ways and 
means. 


The Cuaxczprlox or THE ExcytqQuer mentioned to the 
Houſe, the taxes which he propoſed laying on : 


The firft was, a duty of . per head on all live cat- 

tle exported ; the preſent duty was only one 
ſhilling per head, though there was a certain 
profit of two pounds ſterling to the exporter on 
every head, 3 | 

He propoſed alſo that live hogs exported, on which 
the duty now was but three farthings, ſhould pay ( 
one ſhilling. The amount of theſe he eſtimated 4000. 
2t 2 15. Reg a 
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This tax, he obſerved, would be favourable to agriculture ; at 
the ſame time it was not ſo high as to make it at all likely to 
revent the exportation of live ſtock, which he would think 
highly i improper to do, conſidering that there was in this coun- 
try a great quantity of land, unfit for any other uſe than paſtur- 
age. 


The next tax would be on carpeting. 


The duty on that article now by the yard was 2d. 
but whole carpets were rated by the piece. He 
propoſed that inſtead of this, the duty on all car- 


pets ſhould be 2d. per ſquare yard. £. #6 
He would raiſe the tax on carriages imported, with} g 

two wheels, from 4/. to - - - 8 
And he would raiſe the tax on four wheel 2 * 

from 61. to - 8 
On bees wax he would raiſe the dury from zl. per 

cent. to - — 1 


The exemption which ſpermaceti at preſent enjoyed 
he would take away, and tax it at the rate of * 
20s. per cent. The n of * he eſtimated (4 © © 
3 

Cyder now pays be. 4d. per ton; be propoſed "x: 4 
raiſe it to Y 

This alſo would produce - 400 © © 

On white lead he would raiſe the uy of 3. gid Jo 


per cent. to - 3M 
Slates at preſent were all liable to the "Ti duty ; 
though ſome ſlates were worth 107. per thouſand, {| , 1 


while others were worth 3/. he propoſed that 
they ſhould in future be taxed - - 

Timber, he ſtated as worth 4os. or 50s. per ton, 
and paying now only 27. per ton duty; this he 
thought too low, and propoſed raiſing it to 3s. 
and 6d. on timber imported into Dublin; and to 
45. on timber imported into other ports of the 
kingdom. The reaſon of the lower duty in 
Dublin is, tbat timber imported already pays 
6d. per ton to the Ballaſt Office. 

On quack medicines he would alſo lay a tax on 
importation, equal to the duty drawn back ia 
England on exportation. 


The remainder of the taxes are additional ſtamp duties: 


Declarations and applications, now, pay 2d. ſtam 
duty; he propoſed - 85 4 7 wi ho 0 6 
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: | 5 d. 
Bills and anſwers, now paying 1d. be would raiſe 4 
to . * 8 an = © 


£ 2 0 2 

On marriage licenſes | # 0.2 6 

Beſides ſeveral other leſs important articles, 
He alſo meant to propoſe a riſing of the carriage 

duty from 20s. to one guinea per wheel, on four- 

wheeled carriages; and from 5s. to 55s. 5d. on 

two-wheeled carriages. | | | 
The groſs amount of all which taxes he ſtated at, _ 

per annum, about — 3 —— 


He concluded by declaring, that, if further duties ſhould 
hereaſter become neceſſary, they muſt be ſuch as will be felt; 


ſuch as, perhaps, will interfere with our manufactures. 


Mr. Gzoxct Poxsonsy thought the taxes propoſed were 
fair and moderate; but he had one objection to the whole of 
them; which was, that they were raiſed. on the conſumption. 
This, he thought, was the worſt of all poſſible ways of laying 
taxes; for the public thus payed five times, frequently ten times, 
more than ever comes into the treaſury, inaſmuch as every hand 
through which the article paſſes before it comes to be conſumed, 
charges a ſeparate additional profit, in proportion to the duty. 
He would adviſe the right honourable gentleman, when he 
ſhould next have occaſion to propoſe taxes, to adopt ſuch as 
would not be liable to this . as a houſe-tax, or window- 
tax; theſe might be more diſagreeable, as not being diſguiſed, 
but they would take leſs money from the pockets of the peo- 
ple. | 


The CHanczLLokR OF THE ExcHEquer agreed with the 
honourable gentleman, that the ſpecies of tax mentioned, would 
| take leſs money from the pockets of the people; but they would 
not be paid with ſo much cheerfulneſs. The people, he ſaid, 
would think he was mocking them, if, at the moment that he 
took the tax off hearths to eaſe the poor, he ſhould lay it on 
their houſes ; when, however, he ſhould haye occaſion to come 
to Parliament again for taxes, he would remember the principle 
of taxation the honourable gentleman had hinted, and would 
hope for his ſppport in carrying it into effeR. 

pF” 


Mr. Gaarpox was of opinion that the tax on live - cattle ex- 
ported was very exceptionable. A number of very unreaſonable 
prejudices had gone abroad on this ſubject, which appeared to 

— ſuggeſted to the right honourable baronet the idea of this 
duty. He recommended it to the right honourable baronet to 
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conſider the ſubje& again. His arguments againſt it he would 
reſerve till the tax ſhould be moved. 


Mr. Cues alſo diſapproved of this tax. He ſaid, if it were 
adopted, it would nearly ruin two whole counties in his part of 
the country; the inhabitants of which had ſcarcely any other 
- means of ſupport than exportation of this kind. 


Mr. VaxveLzvus expreſſed his diſapprobation of the tax. 
Sir HENRY CavennisH ſupported it. 


The CHanceiior or THE ExcHequer defended the duty. 
He ſaid it would not prevent the exportation of a fingle head of 
cattle ; and he could ſee no reaſon, when the duties on the hide, 
hair, offals, &c. of cattle flaughtered at home amount to 5s. per 
head, why they ſhould be exported for 1s. a head. If gentlemen 
would compare the price of meat here and in England, they 
would find how well able the exporter of live cattle to that coun- 
a is able to pay the propoſed duty. There was another reaſon 
why he approved the tax—it fell on landed property ultimately 
this might be a reaſon for gentlemen in that Houſe, conſidering 
only their private intereſt to oppoſe it ; but it was a reaſon why 
they ſhould ſupport it, from a principle of public good; for the 
people would be more likely to ſubmit to the burdens of the tate, 
cheerfully, when the Houſe adopted meaſures by which they - 
themſelves ſuffered in the firſt inſtance. 


The Paovos r ſupported the tax. 


Sir J. BrAGYIERE thought the tax on timber would impede 
the improvement of the country. 


The CnanceiLok or THE ExcHtquer obſerved, that the 
two taxes propoſed, were the only ones that would be certainly 
productive. No man, he ſaid, would ſtop building on account of 
the very ſmall encreaſe of price which the duty propoſed would 
- occaſion. He was not wedded however to his own ideas; if any 
gentleman propoſed other taxes as productive and leſs liable to ob- 
jection, he would willingly adopt them. 


Mr. BacwztL ſuggeſted a tax on hounds and horſes, inflead of 
that on timber, as it was probable that article might riſe to a very 
high price in conſequence of the war, and it would be impolitie 
in that caſe to tax it, | e 


The CHANCELLOR OF THE ExXCHEQUER to the idea 
of its being impolitic totax that article in eaſe of a war; if, there. 
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fore, a war ſhould take place, he would ſuſpend the duty. He 
then moved all the taxes of laſt year, which were agreed to. 


The Houſe then reſumed.. 


— — — — 


SaTurDAaY, FEBRUARY: 9, 1793. 


Mr. Godley's private bill from the Lords, was read a ſecond 
time and committed. 


Mr. Masox reported from the committee of ways and means, 
the ſeveral reſolutions relative to the duties on poſtage of letters; 
which being agreed to, a bill was ordered in accordingly. 


The Hon. Mr. Pacxzxuau moved for leave to bring in a bill, 
for the encouragement of ſeamen and marines employed in the 
royal navy, by rendering the payment of wages due to deceaſed 
ſeamen and marines more eaſy ; as alſo the remitting'of wages due 
to thoſe in actual ſervice. 


Leave being given, Mr. Packenham preſented the bill, which 
was read a firſt time. 


The Houſe having again, purſuant to order, reſolved into a com- 
mittee of ways and means, made further progreſs. 


The Houſe then reſumed. 
A petition of the manufacturing hoſiers of the city of Dub- 


lin, whoſe names were thereunto ſubſcribed, was preſented to the 
Houſe and read; ſetting forth, that the petitioners have perceived 
with infinite concern the manufaQture they are engaged in to be 
rapidly on the decline; which having inveſtigated the cauſe of, they 
find principally to proceed from the want of water machinery to 
ſpin cotton yarn for hoſiers uſe, not a ſingle mill exiſting at pre- 

ſent in Ireland for that purpoſe ; that the wear of cotton ſtock- 
' ings having of late become ſo univerſal makes this the principal 
branch of the hoſiery buſineſs; that the cotton mills in England 
having attained the greateſt degree of perfection in this line, 
enables the Engliſh hoſier to underſell petitioners in the article 
of cotton hoſe, even in their own market ; that formerly pe- 
tioners imported cotton twiſt from Great Britain at a duty of 
near 2d. per pound and other heavy charges, but latterly from 
cotton yarn, which requires to be doubled or laid together for 
the hoſiers uſe, being conſtrued into a degree of — 7 way it 
has become ſubje& to a duty of ten and a half per cent. which 
amounts on an average from ſix- pence to ſeven-pence per pound, 
totally precluding petitioners from importing it, and in conſe- 
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quence, diſables them from proceeding in their buſinefs, thereby 
encouraging immenſe importations of cotton hoſiery, which muſt 
finally end in the deſtruction of that branch of induſtry in Ire- 
land, and deprive of the means of ſupport the petitioners and 
their numerous dependants; the petitioners, therefore, beg leave 
to ſubmit their caſe to the conſideration of the Houſe, praying 
encouragement for the erecting of water machinery for ſpinning 
cotton yarn adapted for hoſters uſe, and in ſuch other matters re- 


lative to the manufaQture of cotton hoſiery in this kingdom as the 
Houſe ſhall deem moſt expedient. 


Ordered, that the petition be referred to the conſideration of 
a committee, which was accordingly appointed. 


The Houſe, then purſuant to order, reſolved itſelf into a com- 
mittee, to inquire into the ſtate of the repreſentation of the peo- 
ple in Parliament; Sir Micyatr Count in the chair. 


Mr. Gaarrax ſaid, I will not ſay that this is the moſt im- 
portant ſubje& that was ever agitated in this Houſe—1 do re- 
member, in 1782, another ſubje& of equal, if not ſuperior, mo- 
ment. The queſtion then was, whether Ireland ſhould be govern- 
ed by the Parliament of another country, and the preſent is, whe- 
ther ſhe ſhall enjoy a Parliament of her own? As the ſubje& of 
parliamentary reform is now poſted, *tis impoſſible for Govern- 
ment to retreat from it. Their declarations the 4th day of the 
ſeſſion—the words of the Lord Lieutenant's Secretary—the li- 
beral grants of the Houſe, have eſtabliſhed the neceſſity of acced- 
ing to a reform in parliament, and have ſealed the doom of every 
rotten borough in the kingdom; hence I collect two things; 
that Parliament ſhould be reformed—that the reform muſt take 
place this ſeſſion. Here let us appeal to gentlemen converſant 
with the diſpoſition of the people; do not they think ſo? Are 
they not convinced of it—don't they know—have they not de- 
clared that their conſtituents do now expect a reform of parlia- 
ment, and that jt is a meaſure not more neceſſary for their free- 
dom than their felicity ? Having mentioned the ſtate of the queſ- 
| tion, I will advert to the ftate of your repreſentation—it is ſhort : 
Of three hundred members, above two hundred are returned by 
individuals; from forty to fifty are returned by ten perſons ; ſe- 
veral of your boroughs have no reſident eleQor at all, ſome of 
them have but one; and, on the whole, two-thirds of the repre- 
ſentatives in the Houſe of Commons are returned by leſs than one 
hundred perſons! This is not that antient, that venerable conſti- 

tution of King, 2 and Commons. It is not even an ariſto- 
cracy. It is an oligarchy. It is not an oligarchy of property, 
but of accident ; not of preſcription, but . 5 
again I appeal to the conſcious conviction of every man who hears 


me; and I aſſert two propoſitions, which can neither be denied 
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nor defended : Firſt, that the majority of the repreſentatives are 
choſen by individuals; ſecond, that a great proportion of them 
are afterward endowed by the crown. And it follows, that, in 
our preſent. ſtate of repreſentation, the Houſe of Commons can- 
not be ſuppoſed to be the organ of the people. 

In Py of ſuch a ſtate, three arguments are advanced ; 
Firſt, its antiquity —antiquity! an eſtabliſhment you would imagine 
that took place in Saxon times, in the age of the Confeffor, or 
after the Engliſh intercourſe with Ireland, at the time of the 
charter of John or the reign of Edward—No ! James the Firſt, 
was the King who made above forty of- thoſe private boroughs. 
In the year 1613, the numbers returned to parliament were two 
hundred and thirty-two; fince which time fixty-eight members 
have been added, all by the houſe of Stuart; one by Anne, four 
by James the Second ; moſt of the remainder by Charles the Firft, 
with a view to religious diſtinctions, and by Charles the Second, 
with a view to perſonal favour. If you look to antiquity, there- 
fore, the boroughs ſtand on bad ground. The form of your con- 
ſtitution was twelve counties, eſtabliſhed in the reign of King 
John. Heary the Eighth, added one ; Mary, two; and Eliza- - 
beth, ſeventeen. Since which time your counties received no ad- 
dition whatſoever, though between the year 1613 and the preſent, 
the borough intereſt has received an addition of fixty-eight mem- 
bers; which is more than double the whole of the county repre- 
ſcatation. 

The great diviſion on this ſubjeQ is cities or boroughs, where 
the grant was to burgeſſes and freemen indefinite z or to a limited 
number of burgeſſes, ſeldom exceeding twelve, in whom the right 
of election was confined. The former are boroughs intended to 
be free, and the latter intended to be otherwife. The number of 
the former, I apprehend to be above forty, and where they have 
become what we underſtand to be intended by the word * cloſe 
boroughs” they have departed from the intention of the grant, 
and ought purſuant to the meaning of that grant to be opened. 
The other claſs, which I apprehend to be above forty, are in their 
origin vicious—it is a monopoly—like any of the other monopo- 
lies of James I.—a grant in its nature criminal. Moſt of the 
farty boroughs, created by James II. were ſo. It appears from 
the grants themſelves, that they were intended to be private pro. 
perty: they were granted as a perſonal reward for doing ſome fpe- 
cifted tranſaction. Such a grant could ſtand, I apprehend, on no 
principle whatſoever. Theſe with thoſe made by Charles the 

Ba „became a ſubje& of complaint; they were moſt of them 
made on the eve of calling a Parliament, and ſome of them not 
ſealed till after the writs of ſummons had iſſued, and were ſo loud- 
ly complained of that Charles the Firſt had promiſed to ſubmit a 
plan to the conſideration of Parliament. Thus are theſe two de- 
ſeriptions of boroughs ; the one intended to be free by the grant, 
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and rendered cloſe by the proprietor ; the other intended to be 
cloſe by the grant, and rendered vicious by the principles of the 
law, The firſt ſet of boroughs are liable to be queſtioned for de- 
parting from their original purpoſe, and the laſt for adhering 
to it. 

Let us compare the ſtate of theſe boroughs with the principles 
of the conſtitution, The principles of the conſtitution are ſacred, 
its organization accidental. Are theſe defenſible on the ground 
of population or property, or population and property mixed ? 
Population is out of the caſe; aud as to property, we will ſup- 
pole two hundred members returned by one hundred individuals ; 
what property do the former repreſent. Suppoſe the property 
of theſe individuals is 4, Cool. per annum; they repreſent 
400,000. and vote near 2,000,000/. taxes on the people. They 
are two-thirds of the Houſe voting near 2,000,000. and not 
repreſenting half a million, But if you add what is received 
back again in place or penſion, you will find it comes nearly to 
this—that the majority tax others and not their conſtituents. 
Take it in a ſtronger light; it is well known that near forty per- 
ſons are returned by about ten individuals, ſomewhat more than 
the fixth of the Houſe of Commons, repreſenting that quantity 
of property and population. By the old conſtitution, the conſti- 
tuents paid their repreſentatives—try the preſent ſtate of repre- 
ſeatation by that tell. | 

Could the one hundred individuals pay the two hundred mem- 
bers? Could the ten individuals pay the forty members? So far 
from any right on the principle of property to ſend ſo many 
members to Parliament to pay the ſtate, they could not pay the 
members. The argument, thereſore, can ſtand no examination 
neither the teſt of property, nor population, nor- antiquity of 
theſe boroughs have been eſtabliſhed by accident, by humour, by 
ignorance, and by favour, without any regard to property, popu- 
lation, or any one principle of conſtitution. The ſecond argu- 
ment in their favour is, that they have worked well ; that the 
conſtitution has flouriſhed under rotten boroughs, I beg to con- 
ſider the operations of the conſtitution on the public welfare and 
on private property. 

As to public welfare, I acknowledge many beneficial acts, 
wholeſome regulations, and one great revolution, but may I be 
ſuffered to think that the redemption of this country had been 
more ſpeedily eſtabliſhed, the good of this country more uniform- 
ly purſued, and with leſs intervals of inconſiſtency, if Parliament 
had been conſtituted more according to the principles of the con- 
ſtitution. As it is conſtituted, to me its ordinary operation appears 
defective, its raptures ſucceſsful, and its relapſes diſgraceful. - 

' You have certain committees— committees of courts of juſ- 
tice; have they ated? Committees of trade; have they acted ? 
What was the caſe of the Eaſt India trade? Committers of griev- 
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ances; have they ated? It appears to me that the functions of 
the Houſe of Commons would be diſcharged with more benefit 
to the public, and more honour to itfelf, under a conflitution by 
repreſentation, than a conſtitution by boroughs. I have had op- 
pꝓortunities to ſpeak to the growth of the expences of Government. 
I have ſhewn, without the probability of contradiction, that in ſeven 
years you have, in thoſe expences alone, exceeded your eſtimates in 
the ſum of 163,000/. I did not form my compariſon with the 
aQual expence of 1784; if I had, the exceſs had been greater, 
particularly with regard to the civil eſtabliſhments, which was, in 
the year 1784, 174,000/. and the excels therefore 33, oool. not 
17,000). as the right honourable gentleman was pleaſed to men- 
tion. But I mentioned a progreſs of expenee ſlill more ſtriking, 
that ſince the year 1769, you have encreaſed your annual charge, in- 
cluding debt, more in proportion than Great Britain, notwithſtand- 
ing the American war, and all her armaments. But the evil effects 
on private fortunes of this ſpecies of repreſentation are more ſenſibly 
felt, and more readily underſtood ; thoſe who have conteſted 
boroughs, thoſe who have repeatedly obtained ſeats in this 
Houſe for boroughs, may find in their mortgages an anſwer to 
the admirers of the preſent ſyſtem. I may aver, without fear of 
contradiction, that the expences of cleftion and returns to Par- 
hament are ſo ruinons, that no private fortune can ſupport them; 
that the expence for obtaining returns for a borough, except un- 
der the gift of a patron, are ſo great, as no private fortune can 
ſaſtain ; that theſe expences enereaſe with the powers of the con- 
ſtitution. I have heard that ſeats in this Houſe, forty years ago, 
were obtained for 6co/. 1 have heard they now coft zoool. and 
you know theſe expences are ultimately paid by the public. 
Hence ariſes what we often lamented, the trade of Parliament, a 
trade in which the dealer does not make 6/. per cent. by bis mo- 
| ney, with all the other facrifices of honour, &c. I wiſh to lay 
the axe at the root of this trade, in which the political morality, 
as well as the freedom of the country, are intimately concerned. I 
ſhall be told there are exceptions to this expence ; I feel it; but 1 
feet alſo thzt the expence is the rule and the ſaving an exception. 
The property of boroughs, the ſale of boroughs, the ſale of ho- 
nours, ſale of votes, private embarraſſments, and public ſervility ; 
all will be corrected by the reform of parliament and the conſti- 
tution under its defective ſtate, ſo far from working as well as 
gentlemen have flattered themſelves, has been attended with a 
growth of public expence, equalled only by an accumulation of 
private difficulties. The third argument in ſupport of the preſent 
ſyltem is, that gentlemen cannot agree about a better. We agree in 
what we condemn z we cannot well differ in the principle on which 
ve are to reform. We agree, I apprehend, that twelve burgeſſes 
ſhould not return two members to ſerve in Parliament. That 
is, we agree in the deſtruction of cloſe boroughs. We agree on 
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the principle which is to conduct your compaſſes, a maſs of pro- 
pertied people the preciſe number only be a ſubject of diſcuſ- 
ſion ; but we agree that we are to look to a maſs of people hav- 
ing property. How far we are to go, and what geographical 
line, whether the circle of a county, or any leſſer circumſcription, 
may be a ſubje& of diſcuſſion, but not of diſcord. 

We cannot differ about the propriety of refidence—of extend- 
ing the right of franchiſe to freemen by birth, marriage, or the 
cxerciſe of a trade for a certain time. Perhaps we ſhall not differ 
on the propriety of extending the right of voting to landholders 
for years, having a certain valuable intereſt -an univerſal regiſ- 
try elections to be limited in time, and to be carried on in dif- 
ferent places at once ; an oath to be taken by the candidate, and 
to be repeated at your bar, by the member: 


„That he has not been at any expence whatſoever, nor paid 
any ſum whatſoever, to procure his return, by himſelf or others.“ 


Theſe, with ſome other regulations, when added to an internal 
reform, which ſhould exclude officers of the revenue, and a long, 
Kc. which my friend will explain, and which will reduce the in- 

fluence by excluding all penſioners for years, and placemen, ex- 
cept ſuch as are in higher departments ; ſhew, I think, that the 
ſubject, however it may have been ſuppoſed to be involved in 
iffeuities, yet contains the principles of concord. 

Theſe broad principles carried into execution, mult inſure you 
that conſtitution, temperate at once and pure, founded on the 
true principles of property, with population, including what is 
. well underſtood by the words, * conſtitutional public,“ giving 
to every farmer a ſort of ſtation in his country; and to every 
landlord an intereſt to give an encouraging leaſe. Thus, the re- 
form of Parliament may be a good ſyſtem of agriculture, as well 
as of liberty. Theſe principles, I ſay, carried into execution, 
may produce that ſteady calm in the minds of men, which reſults 
from the ſenſe of a good conſtitution, and the benefits of an honeſt 


repreſentation. 


Mr. Grattan then read three reſolutions, and moved the firſt ; 


© Reſolved, That the repreſentation of the people is attended 
with great and heavy charges and payments, in conſequence of 
elections and returns of members to ſerve in Parliament, and that 
ſaid abuſes ought to be aboliſhed. 

« Reſolved, That of the three hundred members elected to 
ſerve in Parliament, the counties, and counties of cities, and 
towns, together with the univerfity, return eighty-four mem- 
bers, and that the remaining two hundred and fixteen, are returned 
by boroughs and manors. 

« Reſolved, That the ſtate of the repreſentation of the people 
in Parliament requires amendment.“ | Fe f 


N 
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The reſolution was oppoſed by the CauckTTox or THE 
ExcatquER, who objected to it on account of the danger of 
teaching the public to deſpiſe the preſent ſyitem before a tha 
one was provided. The Houſe ought not to decide thus on the 
great object of their enquiry before they had made any enquiry at 
all : and before they had a remedy provided to apply to the evil. 
If they adopted ſuch a reſolution, they would degrade the Par- 
liament, and would their laws then, he aſked, be cheerfully obey- 
ed? He would not be underſtood by this to oppoſe a parliamen- 
tary reform ; but he would not pledge himſelf to ſupport he knew 
not what. He thought it was not neceſſary to degrade Parlia- 
ment in order to correct it. It had frequently amended itſelf, but 
never had adopted ſuch a preparatory reſolution as this. He 
quoted the octennial bill, and that for determining on conteſted 
elections by trial of jury, as inſtances where Parliament had cor- 
rected itſelf without degrading its character. He exhorted gen- 
tlemen to imitate this example now, and to introduce any plan 
they had of reform, without paſſing this refolution. 

Under the preſent flate of the repreſentation, the proſperity of 
the country had increaſed as much as it could have done under 
any other repreſentation whatſoever ; and as to liberty, the Eng- 
liſh acts which were adopted at and fince 1782, ſhewed that the 
Iriſh Parliament was as well inclined to the people in that reſpect, 
as any parliament could be in whatſoever manner they might be 
choſen. Before gentlemen meddled with the defects of the Par- 
hament, he would adviſe them to do juſtice to its acts. If Par- 
liament were degraded by this reſolution, whatever plan of re- 
form they might afterwards adopt, would not be reſpected; it 
would only create new demands and new embarraſſments. By all 
this, he did not mean to oppoſe a parliamentary reform ; but to 
prevent premature and unneceſſary deciſion, The wiſe way 
would be to produce a ſyſtem of reform; by it to remove the ex- 
iſting defects, not to libel them. He cautioned gentlemen of ap- 
pealing from that Houſe to the public ; and finally moved, as an 
amendment, the following :;— 


„ Reſolved, That under the preſent ſyſtem of nn 
the privileges of the people, the trade, and the proſperity of the 
country, have greatly encreaſed, and that if any plan be pro- 
duced likely to encreafe thoſe advantages, and not hazard what 
we alrcady poſſeſs, it ought to be taken into the moſt ſerious 
conſideration.” 


Mr. Foa ks objected to the amendment, as it was perfectly 
unparliamentary to move as an amendment what went entirely to 
ſuperſede the original motion. 


The Hon. M. SrE war, in a very able ende reprobated that 
kind of little ſpecial pleading, by which the Adminiſtration en- 
I 


deavoured to get rid of every great conſtitutional queſtion. Par- 
liament, he ſaid, would not at all be injured by the adoption of 
his right honourable friend's motion, for both in the Houſe and 
out of it, in this country and in England, the fact was known, 
that a reformation was neceſſary. He defended the reſolution, 
and alſo the two others which were to follow it, very happily ; de- 
clared it was not from a love of theoretic perfection that he was a 
friend to reform, but becauſe he ſaw that, under the preſent 
ſyſtem, the great ends of repreſentation were not anſwered ; for the 
public voice did not operate finally and with effect on the repre- 
ſentative aſſembly. The preſent borough ſyſtem prevented the 
people from having any tie or influence over the repreſentatives z 
it alſo prevented the Crown from having a power of appeal to 
the people, and thus ſubjugated it to the will of an ariſtocratic 
combination, A reform was much leſs neceſſary in England than 
here, for the conſtitution of Ireland was much worſe than that of 
England. 

He then threw out an idea of reform, which had occurred to 
him recently, and which therefore was not matured. It was that 
of giving to the county electors the power of returning all the 
members now returned within the county for borovghs ; allowing, 
however, to each elector a voice only for one member. He was 
againlt an internal reform cf Parliament without an external one ; 
for ſuch a reform would only ſubjugate the country to the bo- 
rough monopoliſts, and he would much rather have the power 
placed in the Crown than in them . He adviſed miniſters to meet 
this ſubject fairly and freely; for the reform of Parliament 
founded as it was in reaſon and juſtice, would ultimately eſtabliſh 
itſelf. 


The Hon. Dex1s Browne ſaid, he conceived the reſolutions 
of the right honourable gentleman went to a ſtatement that the 
repreſentation of the people was imperfect, and ought to be 
amended ; that he agreed with the right honourable gentleman, 
that it was imperfect; that he knew no human inſtitution that 
was otherwiſe ; that from the loweſt republic to the higheſt mo- 
narchical ſyſtem, there was and muſt be imperfection; that to 
ſuppoſe ſuch an inſtitution to be pure and faultleſs, was to ſuppoſe 
mankind without vices, paſſions, or prejudices ; that the repreſen- 
tation might be amended, he had no doubt ; but at what time 
were Parliament called on to diſcredit themſelves, and to admit 
that they were not the real repreſentation of the people? at the 
time that juſtice and policy unite in calling for a law to reſtore to 
the Catholic body the great bulk of the people, the rights of the 
conſtitution ; at the time that a ſlow and creeping ferment prevails 
in three counties adjoining your metropolis—that is communi- 
cating its effects to other parts of the kingdom at the time you are 
going to engage in a perilous war, and to vote the treaſure and 
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blood of your country to its ſupport! Is that an expedient time for 
ſuch a declaration? Is any time expedient for deſtroying the credit 
of an eſtabliſhment that preſerves for you any thing like order, at 
which time not one man is prepared to ſay he had any plan that 
others would agree to, or that he had heard any plan from others 
that he could agree to? | 

A right honourable gentleman had complained of the encreafed 
expences of the Government from the year 1769, and inferred that 
this proceeded from the profligacy of Government and of Parlia- 
ments. It had another ſource—the internal expences of the coun- 
try, the public buildings, public works, and public bounties. He 
had adviſed a miniſter of this country that he had connection with, 
to reſtrain thoſe expences, and only allow them from exceedings, 
if any there were, of revenue. He had told that miniſter, that 
if he acted this part, he might defy Parliamentary oppoſition ; 
that it would not be liſtened to, or ſupported by the country 
that without that ſupport it was nugatory. He wag ſorry he had 
not been attended to. A right honourable gentleman [ Secretary 
of State] had ſaid, that adopting any reſolution approving of Par- 
liamentary proceedings at this time would not meet the ſenſe of 
the reſolution which went to enquire into the ate of the repre- 
Tentation. Did he mean to ſay, that it was a committee conſti- 
tuted to find fault with the repreſentation, to enquire merely 
where it was defeQive—and not to ſtate its benefits. He agreed 
with the right honourable gentleman, that the defects in the 
Engliſh repreſentation were defects arifing from decay and from 
time; that the imperfections of Iriſh repreſentation were of ano- 
ther nature—that it was a defect affixed by power to it, but that 
ſtill the effects were the ſame in both countries of the popular 
voice, and of right in England; it determined every thing in Ire- 
land, every thing material; the ſituation of all European nations 
was critical, that of Ireland more particularly ſo than any other; 
we have all the riſks of other countries; we have riſks pecu- 
liar to ourſelves. Do not let gentlemen think conceſſion the only 
method of quieting the public mind ; timidity is not the way of 
ſafety, it is the way of danger: and if the legiſlative body is to be 
governed and directed by every breath of diſcontent that it hears, 
there is an end of you ; your properties, your life, and your liber- 
ties will be buried in a heap of anarchy, ſpeculation, and confu- 
ſion. The honourable gentleman who ſpoke laſt ſaid, the obſtruc- 
tion to reform would be only the intereſted principle that gentle- 
men might have in its formation, that if every man would diveſt 
himſelt of ſuch a motive, that it would be eaſy ; and I think with 
him that in ſuch caſe it would be much more practicable than it 
is ; but unfortunately, that is little to be hoped for till he could 
alter human nature. He would not divelt it of intereſted feeling; 
that it was the ſame out of Parliament as in Parliament; and 
that in his mind that practical con iiction weighed againk every 
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ſpeculation, grounded on the principle the honourable gentleman 
wiſhed for. He ſaid he was no member for a borough, never 
would be member for a borough ; that his being a member of 
Parliament at all depended on the will of a great county, at 
whoſe decifion on that point, whatever it might be, he ſhould not 
repine, but that he never would cry down, or join in crying down, 
the legiſlative authority of the kingdom, until ſome other rational 
authority was ready to be ſubſtituted in its room. 

The SecrETARY or STATE. (the Provoſt) ſaid, he was not in 
the Houſe when this reſolution paſſed for inquiring, in a commit- 
tee of the whole Houſe, into the ſtate of the repreſentation. He 
underſtood that right honourable gentlemen in high offices had 
ſtood forward on that occaſion, and declared themſelves friends to 
a reform in. the repreſentation of the people, and that the order, as 
it now ſtood, was an amendment moved by an honourable genrle- 
men in a conſiderable office under Government; he thought, 
therefore, that the gentlemen at the other ſde of the Houſe 
were not entitled to the whole credit of this meaſure, but that 
thoſe with whom he uſually ated, were to have their ſhare in 
it, and were bound to give it every proper ſupport. It was 
not now the queſtion, whether it was wiſe to agitate the public 
mind by the inveſtigation of this ſubject that had been already 
determined. The Houſe had reſolved on the inquiry, and had 
he been preſent, he would have been induced, from the pre- 
ſent ſtate of this country, and from the example of ſo many 
gentlemen in high offices under Government, to have agreed to 
it, having thought it wiſe to enter into this ſubje& in ſo ſolemn 
a manner; we ought to conſider it with the utmoſt caution and 
deliberation, and draw no concluſion without firſt ſtating the 
premiſes on which it was founded. To the reſolution reſpe&- 
ing the injurious conſequences to individuals and the public, oc- 
caſioned by the expences of elections, he ſaw no objection: 
The fact was acknowledged, and he thought a proper election 
bill would be a good Rep to a reform in the repreſentation ; the 
other reſolution, as to the number of repreſentatives returned 
from counties, and from great cities and great towns, was , 
truth, and he ſaw no objection to their ſolving it; but to re- 
ſolve that the repreſentation required amendment, without hear- 
ing any evidence, or ſtating any facts, was to determine without 
inquiry, and was contrary to the expreſs words of the order 
under which the Houſe had gone into a committee. He believed 
the fact to be true, but that was not enough on a ſubje& of fo 
much importance; the ſtatement of the facts would give the 
greateſt weight to any plan of reform that may be thought prac- 
ticable. The repreſentation of Ireland had been compared to 
that of Great Britain, but he thought mol} unjuſtly ; the lat- 
ter could be traced in the time of Britons, Saxons and Nor- 
mans, though various tenures, ancient uſages, immemorial 
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pfreſeriptions, ſeveral great charters, and many acts of the le- 
giſlature, from the earlieſt periods of the hiſtory of the king- 
dom, to the act of union. He confeſſed, that in ſeveral in- 
ſtances boroughs has been incorporated there by royal charters, 
but obſerved, that as to the legality of this prerogative, differ- 
ent opinions had been entertained by authors of great character. 
'The laſt exertion of this prerogative was in the creation of the 
borough of Newark, by Charles the Second; and though in the 
year 1676, the Engliſh Houſe of Commons determined to re- 
ceive the members, yet the oppoſition to it was ſo ſtrong, and the 
minority ſo conſiderable, that this was the laſt attempt made to 
exerciſe the prerogative in that manner; but what was the hiſtory 
of the repreſentation in this eountry ? He could inform gentle- 
men with ſome accuracy, baving thought it his duty when he took 
a more active part in public buſineſs, to extract from all the 
borough charters at the Rolls Office their material contents. 
The number of repreſentatives in the thirty-fourth year of Henry 
the Eighth was one hundred ; to this number Mary and Eliza- 
beth added about forty-eight, but of theſe there were ninetcen 
counties, of which Elizabeth had eſtabliſhed ſeventeen, a mode 
of repreſentation worthy the character of that great princeſs. In 
the firſt parliament of James the Firſt, held in 1613, the mem- 
bers of the Houſe of Commons were two hundred and thirty- 
two; the laſt creation of a borough was by Queen Anne, who 
created one only. For the difference between the number of re- 
preſentatives at the acceſſion of James and the preſent number of 
three hundred, the Houſe of Stuart is reſponſible. One half of 
the repreſentatives were made by. them, and made by the exertion 
of prerogative ; of thoſe James made forty at one ſtroke, moſt of 
them at the eve of a parliament, and ſome after the writs of ſum- 
mons had iſſued. The Commons in that Parliament expreſſed their 
doubts whether thoſe boroughs had the power of returning mem- 
bers to fit in Parliament, and reſerved that ſubject for future con- 
ſideration. Complaints were made to James of thoſe grants, but 
what was his anſwer? „1 have made forty boroughs ; ſuppoſe I 
had made four hundred—the more the merrier.” Charles the 
Firſt followed the example of his father in exerciſing this preroga- 
tive, but not to ſo great an extent : Complaints were alſo made to 
him, and he gave aſſurances that the new corporations ſhould 
be reviewed by Parliament. The grants made by theſe two 
monarchs appear, by the hiſtories and correſpondences of thoſe 
times, to have been for the purpoſe of giving the Proteſtants a 
majority over the Roman Catholics. The grants by Charles II. 
James II. and Queen Anne, proceeded from motives. of perſonal 
fayour ; thus it would appear, if.the facts were inveltigated, 
that one half of the repreſentation of Ireland had ariſen from 
the exertions of prerogative, influenced by occaſional motives, 
diſpptes among religioniſts, and inducements of perſonal fa- 
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your, but had not been derived from any of thoſe ſources 
which had produced the Engliſh conſtitution. Had he the ho- 
nour of being a member of the Britiſh Houſe of Commons, he 
would never touch the vencrable fabric of their repreſentation ; 
but in this kingdom, the part of the repiclentation univerſally 
complained of, had originated in private or party motives, and 
he did not believe there was one preſcriptive borough in the whole 
kingdom. He belicved ſome boroughs were called ſo, but he 
believed unjullly ; elcecn of the grants which had been men- 
tioned did not appear at the Rolls Office, but moſt of theſe 
were modern in the time of the Houſe of Stuart. It was the 
duty, he thought, of the committee, to inquire what was be- 
come of thoſe charters, and to inveltigate the titles of thoſe 
places to ſend members to Parliament; the ſtatement of thoſe 
facts would give great weight to any opinions that may be form- 
ed on the ſubje& of improving the repreſentations. He thought 
it juſt that the Houſe ſhould be fully acquainted with all thoſe 
facts upon which they were to form an opinion on the ſubject of 
ſuch general importance; ſuch a ſtatement would tend to ſup- 
port theſe opinions, and to ſhew the propriety of interpoling on 
a ſubject where nothing but the moſt evident neceſſity could 
warrant any interpolition at all, and he could ſpeak from know- 
ledge in ſaying, that the neceſſary information may be obtained 
in a few days. H acknowledged the truth of the propoſition 
made by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, that the repreſen- 
tatives of the people had, in many inſtances of great public uti- 
lity performed the truſts repoſed in them, in a manner moſt ho- 
nourable to theraſelves, and uſeful to the community. He gave 
them great credit for the limitation of Parliaments, the relief 
to their Rowan Catholic fellow ſubjects, as to their property 
in lands for our free trade and independent tegitlature ; and ſaid 
he ſhould cheerfully join the right honourable gentleman in any 
reſolutions of that nature, if propoſed in the Houſe of Com- 
mons, or in a committee, appointed for that purpoſe ; but he 
could not vote for ſuch a reſolution now, becauſe the bufineſs 
of this committee was to inquire into the ſtate of the repreſen- 
tation of the people, and not to conſider in what manner their 
repreſentatives had conducted themſelves, or what advantages 
the public had derived from their conduct; nor was it the buſi- 
neſs of that committee to ſay in what manner they would con- 
duct themſelves if any uſeful plan ſhould be propoſed ; it 
ought to be preſumed that they would do their duty without 
any aſſurance of their reſolution to do ſo. He could not, there- 
fore, agree to the amendment propoſed, which he feared might 
be conſidered as avoiding the obje& of the inquiry, though, 
from his knowledge of the right honourable mover, he was ready 
to ſuppoſe that he had no loch intention. He ſaid, that the 
gvents which had been mentioned, and which were ſo honour- 
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able to the repreſentatives of the people, furniſhed an additional 
reaſon to ſhew that this committee ſhould be careful in report- 
ing facts before they propoſed opinions in thoſe great national 
acquiſitions which had been mentioned; the members of Par- 
liament were united in one common cauſe with the people ; the 
limitation of Parhaments particularly increaſed the power of 
the proprietors of boroughs, and free legiſlature and free trade 
tended to increaſe both their power and property; an equal re- 
preſentation {truck at the root of both. He believed that many, 
and he hoped all of thoſe gentlemen would act from public 
motives only; but where the intereſts of men were concern- 
ed, they were often imperceptibly influenced to exert this na- 
tural bias. He thought it proper that the facts which ſhewed 
the neceſſity of a parliamentary interpoſition ſhould be ſtated; 
the queſtion was not now, whether the public mind ſhould he- 
agitared by the diſcuſſion of ſuch a queſtion, which had been 
already done by the appointment of this committee. By this 
meaſure general expeQations had been raiſed throughout the 
kingdom, that a reform in the repreſentation was ſeriouſly in- 
tended ; any thing that might be conſidered as evading or ob- 
ſtructing the inquiry in the preſent ſtate of this country, would 
be highly prejudicial. The ſtatement of facts will ſhew the ne- 
ceſſity of the interpolition, and the difficulty of the ſubject. 
He would mention how far his ideas went: The boroughs might 
be divided under two heads; thoſe in which freemen had votes 
without any limitation as to number; the other where the 
power of electing was veſted in a ſmall and limited number of 
burgeſſes. The former were intended to be free, and he thought 
it a juſtice due to the crown as well as to the people, that they 
ſhould be made ſo. This, he thought, might be done, by 
giving a title to all freeholders, of the yearly value of ten 
pounds, lying within certain diſtricts, to be appointed for that 
purpoſe, to become free of thoſe boroughs. They conſiſted of 
above fifty ; this would be a great improvement in the repre- 
ſentation of Ireland, by a conſiderable acceſſion to the democra- 
tic ſcale arifing from freehold property in lands. Thoſe boroughs 
are generally thought to have become private property; this 
was an uſurpation on the crown as well-as on the people, and no 
man could difpute the juſtice and propriety of reſtoring to the 
people thoſe franchiſes which they derive from the crown, and 
of which they had been unjuſtly deprived. He thought alſo 
the repreſentation * admitted of improvement in another way: 
If thirty-two counties were neceſſary in the time of Queen Eli- 
zabeth, conſidering the great improvement in culture of land, 
and the vaſt increaſe in population fince that, time, a greater num- 
ber of counties would be neceſſary now; that this was not 
without precedent, it had been done in one inſtance in the reign 


of Henry VIII. and an act of parliament for conſtituting com- 
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miſſioners for dividing counties is ſtill in force. Such a meaſure 
would be of great public utihty, not only to the repreſentation 
of the people, but to the police and to the adminiſtration of 
juſtice, Some of the exiſting counties were conſeſſedly too 
large, from which, in all thoſe reſpects, conliderable inconve- 
niences had ariſen; the reprenſentatives of thoſe new counties 
may ſupply the places of ſuch of the private boroughs as were 
not able to ſhew ſuch titles as ſatisfied the Houſe, or as for any 
other reaſons it ſhould be thought proper to aboliſh. ln reſpect 
of thoſe private boroughs, if it ſhould be thought neceſſary to 
go into an alteration of theſe, it may be effected in the manner 
which he had mentioned in reſpect to the free horoughs, but 
he thought that the number of repreſentatives ought not to be 
increaſed. He acknowledged, that nothing could be ſaid in 
defence of the private boroughs; he thought a perfect repre- 
ſentation was not poſſible to be attained in any country. No 
obje& ought to be in contemplation, but ſuch a repreſentation 
as would make this Houſe the real organ of the people; that 
the Houſe of Commons of England always acted agreeably to 
the ſenſe of the people when that ſenſe was knowu, could not be 
denied; they had therefore probably attained to that point of 
perfection which could be alone expected in ſuch a ſyſtem. 
It muſt be confeſſed, that this Houſe had not been confider- 
ed as the organ of the people, and had not always ſpoken 
their ſentiments, The cry for a reform in the repreſentation 
had become general throughout the kingdom ; the conftitution 
itſelf had become totally different in moſt of its great princi- 
ples, from what it was ſuppoſed to be when the Houſe of Stuart 
had new modelled the repreſentation, on motives, and in a 
manner, which no man would defend at this day. From the 
arbitrary ſpirit which had prevailed at ſome of thoſe periods, 
the long and frequent ' diſcontinuance of Parliament, the dif- 
tracted ſtate of this nation for a part of that time, and its diſ- 
treſſed ſit uation during the greateſt portion of it, this ſubject, 
though the conſtant topic of complaint, was never before the 
object of inquiry; it ſhould be more fully inveſtigated before you 
come to any reſolution. You ſhould not. tell the people that 
the repreſentation required amendment, without ſuggeſting 
the remedies. He then recommended the following mode to be 

adopted by the committee ;— Have all thoſe charters laid be- 
fore you—inquire after thoſe not now at the rolls; then re- 
port reſolutions of fact, ſetting forth the ſtate of the repre- 
ſentation, and other reſolutions containing your opinion as to 
the remedies proper to be applied ; but let the Houſe poſtpone 
the conſideration of thoſe reſolutions till next ſeſſion of Parlia- 
ment, that time may be given to the members of this Houſe 
to conſult with their conſtituents, and to digeſt ſuch a tempe- 
rate plan of reform as may be generally acceptable, He meant 
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no delay; he wiſhed to forward the meaſure; to obſtruct or 
embarraſs it now would be highly impolitic'; but he wiſhed to 
proceed with the utmoſt caution aud deliberation, and to re- 
ceive the fulleſt information before they finally decided on a ſub- 
ject of ſuch magnitude. : 


Sir Joux BLaquiek ſaid, he would oppoſe the motion of the 
right honourable member, and ſupport the amendment made by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, becauſe the motion claſhed with 
the great Catholic buſineſs, which it was underſtood ought to have 
taken the lead; becauſe it might ſuperſede the defigns of the 
two right hononourable gentlemen, who firſt moved in the buſi. 
neſs, and who were not now in their places, [Mr. Penſonby and 
Mr. Conolly] ; and he did not fee what right the honourable 
mover had to ſkim the crock and take all the cream and the dain- 
ties to make up his ſyllabub, leaving them nothing but the ſkim- 
milk : But above all, becauſe he thought this motion prejudged 
the meaſure, and tended to pledge the Houſe for that which it 
was more than doubtful they could ever perform ; and that it 
raiſed an expectation they would poſſibly never be able to ſatisfy, 
and which he believed at this moment to be perfectly impraQtica- 
ble, and, as he thought, unſafe and unwiſe. 

By the manner in which the meaſure was introduced and the 
way in which it was debated, a bye-ſtander would think all 
was quiet throughout the kingdom, that there was neither of- 
fender nor defender, neither aſſociation or tumult, and that one 
general ſentiment of peace and order pervaded the land. He 
would not ſay the country was in arms, but he thought, without 
offence, it might be infinuated that the public mind was ſome- 
thing diſturbed, and that therefore ſuch a meaſure, diffiult if not 
dangerous at all times, might now be fatal to our peace. 

The right honourable gentleman had talked of the novelty 
of the preſent repreſentation, that it bad neither preſcriptive 
or other right. He obſerved, there was no increaſe of the 
borough repreſentation, (one iuſtance only excepted) ſince the 
Revolution, and that it was from that period alone you ſhould date 
your conſtitution. That the conſtitution, this beaſt of the world, 
was a mixed monarchy—an union of intereſts, and a mutuality 
of checks in the great conſtituent parts—and for this great end, 
a limited interference or intereſt on the part of the Crown and the 
Lords, had ever been acquieſced in the Houſe of Commons. Was 
the entire Houle of Commons to be named by the King, the 
ſlate would be a pure monarchy ; was the Houſe of Lords to 
name it, it would be an-ariſtocracy z and were it entirely in the 
people, a perſect democracy: neither of which are governments 

that would be reliſned by this people—the mixture perhaps, not 
perfectly chaſte and pure, but it was a government under which, 
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this country had throve, under which England had become the 
happieſt people on earth and the arbitreſs of the world. 

Give us the Engliſh conſtitution, ſay gentlemen, with loud 
voices: And ate there no rotten boroughs in that country? Is 
the repreſentation more equal than here? Is the borough of Har- 
riſtown leſs competent in Kildare, than Old Sarum in Wilts, 
where there ſtands not a thatched cabin within ſome miles diſ- 
tance? Appleby is not a cloſe borough, but it was, he believed, 
one of the moſt corrupt boroughs in the empire; yet Appl 
had returned Mr. Pitt, nay, he believed the right honourable 
gentleman himſelf, when he rendered his ſervices eſſential to the 
public, was returned for the borough of Charlemont. And how 
ſtands the general repreſentation in that country ? Cornwall, at 
the fag-end of the kingdom, not more populous than any neigh- 
bouring county, with half its inhabitants living under ground ; 
Cornwall ſends at this hour forty-four members to the Engliſh 
Parliament, whilſt the county of Middleſex, the cities of London 
and Weſtminſter, with all their conſequence and vaſt population, 
return only eight, and yet theſe people look not for a reform ; 
true, there was an aſſociation for that purpoſe ſet on foot, and 
true it is that many of the moſt reſpectable men in that kingdom 
had concurred in the meaſure ; but it is equally true alſo, that al - 
moſt every reſpectable gentleman in that aſſociation has ſtruck out 
his name from the liſt. 

Coming more immediately to what he wiſhed to ſtate, he ob- 
ſerved, that on any other occaſion or any other ſubject, he ſhould 
be aſhamed to treſpaſs on the Houſe as he did, but the object of 
their preſent conſideration, was too momentous to require apolo- 
gies; for in it was involved nothing leſs as he conceived, than the 
peace of the country now, and at the time to come if you ſhall have 
the power of conveying your eltates to your children. 

It ſeems, Sir, ſaid he, as if God for our fins had viſited theſe 
countries, Great Britain, France and Ireland, commonly called 
the King's Dominions, with an epidemic and dangerous diſorder 
which manifeſts itſelf in a rage for innovation and reform. In 
Great Britan and France the paroxiſm having got to its criſis, 
the matter has been in thoſe countries decided ; in Ireland the 
thing is at iſſue. * 

In France, the tyranny of government had obtained to ſuch 
an exceſs, that the people were incapable of enduring it any longer; 
and in the idea of reform it unhappily became the object of their 
miſtaken zeal and wiſhes, to call for a compleat repreſentation of 
all the people, preciſely in the ſame terms which are uſed by 
the county of Monaghan, in the reſolutions they have this day 
paſſed, in their inſtructions to their members [which he read]; 
the people thus repreſented, were jealous of the good, and liked 
not the great : moderate men were ſoon circumvented or ex- 


pelled ; the lords were diſmiſſed ; and in a very ſhort time their 
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king, nay, their god, were voted to be incumbrances to the 
ſtate. In our long parliament, proceedings very ſimilar oc- 
curred j they originated in the ſame principles, and ended in like 
. cataſtrophes. But this is the event of yeſterday : Louis the 
Sixteenth carried his dignity, with his innocence, to the ſcaf- 
fold; but as he had, he ſaid, ſo lately enlarged on this melan- 
choly theme, he would now only obſerve, that of the firſt na- 
tional aſſembly, conſiſting of one thouſand two hundred men, 
more than three hundred and fifty, he believed, had been 
butchered, and, with the exception of about ſixteen or eighteen 
- perſons, the reſt were baniſhed and the property of all con- 
fiſcated, and this the effe& of a compleat repreſentation of all the 
people! And in regard to their ceconomy, ſuch was the parſimony 
with which the public treaſure was handled, (he knew the fact), 
that the expence, for the month of September laſt, was more 
than ſeven millions ſterling ; in October it exceeded eight mil- 
lions five hundred thouſaud pounds; and that in the account of 
individuals, whilſt many of their beſt reſpected patriots were 
privately remitting and veſting in our funds, ſums from forty to 
fourſcore thouſand. pounds for themſelves; they had the inhu- 
man impudence to. refuſe to their inſulted and beautiful queen, 
the coſt of a ſingle change of common apparel ! 

In England it was otherwiſe; the good ſenſe of the nation 
prevailed, and all are happy and at peace: but about the time 
of the meeting of their parliament, it wore ſuch an inauſpicious 
aſpect, that the vigilance of the executive government thought 
it neceſſary to call within the circumvallation of the metropolis, 
all the troops for one hundred miles round. In a village where 
he was, (Greenwich) the Prince of Wales's regiment, which, to 
the glory and advantage of the nation, is now ſo properly called, 
{a loud cry of hear him! hear him!] marched in during the 
night. Language was held in that parliament ſuch as never diſ- 
graced theſe walls. The glorious victory of Jamappe; the 
diſgrace and defeat of the two tyrants, the King of Pruſſia, and 
the Emperor, the allies of Great Britain, were ſounded in ex- 
ulting triumph. But they were met by the virtues of the peo- 
ple, whoſe ſenſes were rouſed by the excrtions of an honourable 
gentleman, who boldly puſhed forward in the front of the bat- 
tle, and to whoſe talents, manhood and interpoſition, the peace 
of that kingdom may, in a great meaſure, be aſcribed. By him 
the fallacy of their arguments was refuted, and the dangerous 
principles of their conduct expoſed : this was done by an Iriſh- 
man—the minifter of England was not in parliament, and if it 
ſhonld ever happen that ſuch ſervices were forgot—no, they ne- 
ver would be forgot, for whilſt memory held its ſeat in the breaſt 
of man, the name of Edmund Burke would be repeated with 
gratitude, by every true-born Engliſhman : the force of his ela- 
quence and the truth of his doctrine was ſo irreſtible, that ane 
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by one the great matadors of the antient oppoſition deſerted 
their leader, profeſſing eternal ties of perſonal attachment and 
reſpect; they, however, almoſt all of them, voted againſt him; 
not out of any regard to the miniſter, on the contrary, for he 
did in his conſcience believe, that the arch-angel Gabriel is not 
more deteſted by the devil himſelf, than Mr. Pitt is by many of 
theſe gentlemen ; but the conduct of Adminiſtration was wiſe, 
aQive and vigilant, and the ſupport given was unequivocal : the 
words, he believed, he could negrly recollect of one of the firſt 
characters in the kingdom, \ will not,“ ſaid he, “ conta- 
minate the ſupport I wiſh to give, \byJany unworthy inſinuations 
which might tend to leſſen the character of Adminiſtration in 
the eyes of the country, or that would deprive them of the con- 
fidence of the people, ſo neceſſary for them at this time.” The 
_ conſequence has been, ſomething, very like an unanimity ; the 
effects of it, peace. 

Ireland is now to take her choice; ſhe will conſider the ex- 
amples that are before her; the page of hiſtory need not be ran- 
ſacked, the thing is recent and freſh: you ſee at this moment 
the people of England, proſperous and happy ; and at the ſame 
moment, perhaps, the kennels of Paris running with blood. 
But God once hardened the heart of Pharoah, and if, for 
our tranſgreſſions, he ſhall, in his wiſdom, permit this infatua- 
tion to continue among us; why, ſaid he, I ſhall have done my 
duty: he owed great obligations to the country; he was dif- 
charging a part of the debt. 

He had done, he ſaid, his duty, and at this moment would 
add but one obſervation, which he wiſhed might be as impreſ- 
ſive upon the minds of other gentlemen, as it had been upon his 
own : we were yet in time to rally round the conſequence of 
Parliament, if gentlemen were diſpoſed to maintain its charac- 
ter and authority : but that, in his conſcience, he truly believed 
it was utterly impoſſible in the ſame breath, to maintain the 

ce of the country, and to overthrow its Government ; they 
would, and they mult, in a criſis like this, ſtand or fall toge- 
ther. | 


Mr. BaxzxixnGToN roſe and ſaid, he was not in the habit of 
ſhrinking from any public queſtion, and ſhould very freely deliver 
his ſentiments upon the preſent occaſion. When he conſidered 
the great queſtion of a reform of Parliament, a meaſure which 
muſt utterly and inevitably alter the aſpe&s of both the conſti- 
tuent and repreſentative bodies of the conſtitution ; diſorganize 
and derange the old eſtabliſhed form of the legiſlature, to make 
way for novel innovation and untried- ſyſtems, he could only con- 
ſider it as a great, momentous and important revolution, not 
merely or partially affecting one ſingle branch of the legiſla- 


ture, but as pervading and ſending its effects and influence to 
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every branch and every leaf of the dynaſty of Ireland. Such a 
meaſure muſt have one of two effects; it will either ſend out new 
and vigorous fibres to form and faſten the great tree of the con- 
Kitution in the ſoil of Ireland, or it will wither and check the 
vegetation of the old and firm fabric, before the new ones have 
ſtruck root; in that caſe the firſt blaſl of democtatic violence, 
which may blow through the land, will lay proltrate with the 
earth that great and ſturdy oak, which has been both the pride 
of our anceſtors and the protection of ourſelves ; he was not pre- 
pared to ſay which will be the effect, but he could not look upon 
the ſubject without trembling for the conſequences. He de- 
clared himſelf a friend to a reform in Parliament ; but a-friend 
to a cool, temperate, and gradual reform; a reform, created by 
the deliberative wiſdom of the legiſlature, and not raſhly urged 
forward by the intemperance and paſſions of the nation; ſuch a 
reform would deſtroy its own intention. He called upon this 
Houſe to conſider that they are already on the brink of another 
not leſs important queſtion—another reform ; the admiſſion of 
the Roman Catholic body, uolimitedly, with the elective rights 
of the conſtitution, Could he confider the Roman Catholics of 
Ireland, merely as a religious ſe& diſſenting from the eſtabliſhed 
church, conceſſion could not be conſidered as ſounding like re- 
volution; but every man in the community muſt ſee them in ano- 
ther form——a great and powerful, political aſſociation, united 
by the firmeſt of all ties—mutual ſufferings and mutual op- 
preſſion ; and ſincerely he hoped, that the Roman Catholics, in 
proſperity and power, may as readily forget the oppreſſions un- 
der which they groaned, as we now are to forget the grounds 
which gave cauſe to theſe oppreſſions. 

The admiſſion of the Roman Catholics to vote for members 
in Parliament, muſt conſequently create in the conſtituent body 
a new and powerful operation affecting the repreſentation, and 
by extending the right of franchiſe through the whole kingdom, 
give a new aſpect and untried effect to the whole; this alone muſt 
have an extenſive effect in the Houſe of Commons ; and, there- 
fore, he profeſſed himſelf averſe to involve two great and mo- 
mentous queſtions at the ſame moment, when in prudenee and in 
principle the one ought to deviſe and regulate the ſyſtem of its 
modification, by the obvious and practical eſſects of the other; 
the reform muſt be gradual, or it will be ruin under the maſk of 
reform; innovation will ſecond innovation, wound both the root 
and the branch at once, and the tree muſt periſh. A delay in 
the queſtion is objected to, becauſe the voice and the majeſty of 
the people call for an immediate reform. What is the nominal 
majeſty of the people, which dares to dictate to the legiſlature 
of the country ? Is it the real voice of the people, or is it the 
language of ſedition and diſaffected affociation, ſpeaking the 
pringiples of a blaſted and infamous nation on the continent? 
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What is the real and true majeſty of the people? It is a proud 
obedience to the laws of the land; it is the language of the 
law and of the conſtitution, ſpeaking through the mouth of 
the people, a legal and conſtitutional communication, from 
the people of the country to their legitimate, legiſlative and 
conſtituted authorities; that is the majeſty of the people. 
But is the club-room of the United Iriſhmen the majeſty of the 
people? Is the aggregate meeting, balloted in a room of thirty- 
four feet by twenty, the majeſty of the people? Is the army 
of the defenders the majeſty of the people? Or, are the dif- 
affected aſſociations of Belfaſt, who call upon the murderers 
and aſſaſſins of France as their brethren and friends, the majeſty 
of the people?—No; the majeſty of the people are ſubſer- 
vient to the laws, and in the words of -a right honour- 
nourable gentleman, [Mr. Grattan] in the year 1785, © they 
are the ſubjects, and we are the legiſlature.” The motion he 
objected to, becauſe it was an inſidious and clandeſtine attempt 
to degrade and humble the Parliament of Treland ; becauſe it 
was the firſt trap of a deep and inſidious ftring of reſolutions, 
to inveigle the opinion of the members of the Houſe ; and be- 
cauſe it was a deep and inſidious mode of pledging the Houſe, 
to the principles as well as the adoption of a meaſure before they 
diſcuſſed it. Great revolutions in a country could not with ſafe- 
ty be giddily adopted, the great landed intereſts of Ireland, the 
country gentlemen of Ireland muſt be conſulted ; their ſtake in 
the country inſured their patriotiſm. He ſaid, he was not pre- 

pared to lay any plan of a reform before the Houſe, but would 
reſerve himſelf for a more mature ſtage of the queſtion. . He 
then adverted to the arguments of the gentlemen, who had pre- 
ceded him on the other fide, which he anſwered with uncom- 
mon humour and addreſs; one honourable member had enter- 
tained the Houſe with his theatricals, the comedy of Much Ado 
about Nothing, with the farce of the Deſerter; but acted 
weakly when he ſaid, that becauſe a ſervant of the crown had 
moved the meaſure, that the Government were, therefore, 
bound to ſupport it ; the honourable member had long ſupported 
Government, and were they obliged to adopt his principles ? 
Another gentleman has declared that Government, out of gra» 
. titude to the kind conduct of oppoſition, ſhould promote any 
meaſure they wiſh: but if gentlemen, in oppoſition, were kind 
enough to themſelves, to fupport meaſures, which, for their own | 
fake, they found abſolutely neceſſary for the ſafety of the coun» 
try, were the Government, therefore, obliged to ſupport any 
meaſure at the preſent moment, tending to the overthrow of the 
conftitution, becauſe oppoſition might think it was prudent ? 
The danger of any ſudden and inconſiderate alteration in the 
repreſentation, was very obvious, for the arguments of every . 


gentleman who had ſpoken on the queſtion, no two of them | 
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could approach nearer on the principle than day and night ; 
individual intereſt and not public good regulated them all: one 
faid his ſcheme was to extend the diſtricts of boroughs Why? 
Becauſe he had a better intereſt in the ſuburbs than the town. 
Another would give fourteen members to each county, and but 
one vote to each eleQor, ſo that if there was one popular man 
in each county, he might have all the votes, and but thirty two 
members returned for the kingdom. The honourable mem- 
ber had been two hours, he ſaid, forming this plan; two hours 
more would hardly complete it. Another honourable mem- 
ber could give no yeaſon for a ſudden reform, but becauſe 
ſeats in Parliament were bought like a horie. The honourable 
member talking of horſee, put him in mind of a very fine horſe 
be had once bought from a jockey, who engaged he had but two 
triſling faults ; nobody would mind them for he was an excellent 
gelding ; what were the two faults? Why, when he was turned 
out he was hard to catch, and when he was caught he was good 
for nothing. If they entered into any reſolutions derogatory to 
their own dignity, ſurely if they declared they were not the real 
repreſentatives of the people, they could not be competent to 
make laws for them ; it was a dangerous, highly dangerous prin- 
ciple, to declare themſelves unworthy the confidence of the na- 
tion: no ſuch previous reſolutions took place on the oQtenial 
bill, or any other ſpecies of reform ever adopted by Parliament, 
and there was one ſtrong and more cogent reaſon for poltponing 
the queſtion for ſome time, until the effects of the Catholic 
emancipation were fully aſcertained, becauſe, when the legiſla- 
ture gives to the Rowan Catholies the clective franchiſe, perhaps 
more, it muſt conſequently give them a power and controul in 
the country, which (if they be conſidered a political aſſociation) 
can be only checked by boroughs in the hands of Proteſtants ; 
for if political power be their objeR, it mult be a political power 
excluſive aud diſtin from the Proteſtants, and concentering in 
themſelves; and if the boroughs be equally open to them (ſtill 
conſidering them as a political body) as the counties, the aſcend- 
ancy is no more, and we ſhall, preciſely, change places with 
them (which however well he wiſhed them) they could have no 
juſt reaſon to expect, for it is impoſſible to ſuppoſe the Roman 
Catholic would not prefer the Roman Catholic (at leatt for 
ſome time) to the Proteſlant, and if the preference and the 
power goes hand in hand, the Proteftant is excluded both the 
government and the legiſlature. He finally declared his inde- 
pendence and attachment to the true intereſts of Ireland, and 
his determination to keep a ſtrict eye on the conduct and prin- 
ciples of oppoſition, and to paint them in their true and genuine 
colours to the people. 


Fay Mr. Acxzw (of the county of Antrim) ſaid, that ſeeing a 
. ©Oiſpoſition in that Honſe to poſtpone the conſideration of a par- 
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liamentary reform, he roſe to declare that he conſidered the pre- 
ſent momentous crifis as calling loudly on Parliament, to go into 
an immediate and ſerious diſcuſſion of the queſtion. He ſaid 
that the knowledge of the abuſes which have crept into the con- 
ſtitution extended beyond thoſe walls, and the feelings of the 
people were equal to their complaints. That the only method 
of removing diſcontent was to do away the cauſe ; not by tem- 
poriſing palliatives, but by an adequate reform in the repreſenta- 
tion of the people; in which the people and the land ſhould be 
fairly repreſented in an independent Houſe of Commons; and in 
which the repreſentation of property, that ſundamental princi- 
ple of the conſtitution, ſhould have its due influence: ſhould that 
queſtion be honeſtly decided there, a peaceable and happy reform 
mult reſult ; but if the people could not find relief there, was it 
not to be dreaded, that from frequent diſappointment, they might 
forget the road that led to that aſſembly, and look to other means 
of redreſs. 

He ſtated, that at a time when there were ſome too ready 
to hold out republicaniſm, as a form of government ſuperior to 
that of this country, and when the arguments of ſuch were tes 
well adapted to pervert the judgment, and influence the paſſions 
of the people, it ſhould he the part of that Houſe to give to the 
conſtitution what it wants—a virtual repreſentation, in which 
there ſhall be a communion of intereſts, and a ſympathy of feel- 
ings between the conſtituent and his truſtee. They ſhould thus, 
and thus only, give the lie to wild theoriſts, and. hold out the 
happieſt form of government that ever bleſſed a people, in which 


the preſervation of civil liberty ſhould be ſecured by the ſolid 
eſtabliſhment of political. 


Mr. BuxzTox ConvynGnan entered into an inveſtigation of 
the ſubject, and concluded with deſiring that after a full and 
fair and impartial enquiry, and examination of the various facts, 
a reform might be made upon ſuch a juſt foundation as muſt ſa- 
tisfy every admirer of the Britiſh conſtitution—to-the ſpirit and 
principles of which he was determined to adhere. 


Mr. Gezorcr Ponsoxsy. The Houſe is called upon to give 
to the nation an aſſurance of its ſincerity, and to ſhew, that 
when this committee was voted, it honeſtly intended to effectuate 
the buſineſs of a parliamentary reform. As to the gentlemen on 
this ſide, no man can object to them ſiniſter views, or any inten- 
tion to embarraſs Government; their conduct has proved the 
contrary ; every demand, every delire of Government this ſeſſion, 
every meaſure which could ſtrengthen their authority, has not 
only been granted without oppoſition, but with cheerfulneſs and 
good-will. Some days ago a proclamation againſt- ſeditious and 
traiterous meetings was laid upon the table, we ſtood forward to 
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give our ſupport to Government ; they demanded an augmenta- 
tion of three thouſand men, we unanimouſly conſented ; they 
raiſed their demand to five thouſand, we concurred and voted an 
army of twenty thouſand ; they introduced a bill for regulating 
the carriage and keeping of arms and ammunition z we thought 
the circumſtances of the country required ſtrong meaſures at this 
time, and we conſented ; ſo that when our conduct is examined, 
no man can impute to us any factious motive, in endeavouting to 
promote a reform of Parliament. Having thus manifeſted our 
diſpoſition to concur in every thing, that can ſtrengthen the Go- 
vernment, for the preſervation of peace and of the conſtitution, 
I will now declare that I think the reform ought to be adopted 
this ſeſſion; becauſe, were we to defer it to the next, it would 
encreaſe the public diſcontent in a tenfold degree; were we to 
let our reſolutions lie over to next ſeſſion, to be carried into 
eſſect, all the little, buſy, ignorant, meddling, factious, con- 
temptible Jacobin clubs, who muſt by that ſee that we were re- 
ſolved to maintain the principle and ſpirit of the Britiſh conſti- 
tution, in giving to property, and to property only, the right 
of election, would call it an ariſtocratic trick; they would ſay to 
* ſuch people as themſelves, ** You have no property; are juſt in 
the ſame ſituation you were; this is no reform at all, it does not 
embrace every one; and God knows what effect this rhetoric 
might have upon the multitude. - He then ſaid, he would not 
have riſen this night, but that the right honourable gentleman, 
[Mr. William Ponſonby] who, in the early part of the ſeſſion, 
had introduced the ſubject, was abſent ; it had been very induſ- 
triouſly reported that the meaſure was. brought forward by him, 
to embarraſs the Roman Catholic queſtion, but to demonſtrate 
the injuſtice of the report, he was reſolved not to preſent his 
plan to the Houſe, until the Roman Catholic queſtion was firſt 
. diſpoſed of. 


Mr. HoparT aſſured the committee, that he ſhould trouble 
them a very ſhort time upon the preſent ſubject. He could not 
ſee that his right honourable friend's amendment was liable to all 
the objections which had been made to it; one principle of the 
amendment was, to let the people know the advantages of the 
preſent ſyſtem, and that the authority of Parliament might thus 
be upheld; another principle was, that the preſent ſyſtem of re- 
preſentation might not be vilified ; and another, that whenever a 
plan was brought forward likely to be adequate, that it would be 
adopted ; but that the Houſe would not conſent to degrade the 
preſent ſyſlem in the eyes of the people, until they had heard a 
better one propoſed. He obſerved, that where there were a va- 
riety of opinions upon a great political ſubject, it was better to 
adopt the motion of his honourable friend ¶ Mr. Marcus Bereſ- 
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ford] to report progreſs, and give time for gentlemen minutely 
to conſider the queſtion. 


Mr. Dudu contended, ſtrenuouſly, in ſupport of the re- 
ſolution propoſed by Mr. Grattan, and expreſſed the concern 
which he felt at ſecing the manner in which the motion of that 
right honourable gentleman, had been received by thoſe on the 
other ſide of the Houſe ; more eſpecially, when it is remembered 
how the ſubje&, which was now under diſcuſſion, came imme- 
diately before them. At the commencement of the preſent ſeſ- 
ſion, a motion was made by the right: honourable gentieman, 
who has now propoſed the preſent reſolution, “ to appoint a 
committee to inquire whether any, and what abuſes, had taken 
place in the Adminiſtration of this country.” That motion 
was negatived by the gentlemen on the other fide of the Houſe 
and, at the ſame time, a member in the confidence of Admini- 
ſtration, and high in office under them, moved, as an amend- 
ment, that a committee ſhonld be appointed, to inquire into the 
ſtate of the repreſentation of the nation; and a committee was 
accordingly appointed, with almoſt the unanimous approbation 
of the Houſe, to take into conſideration that ſerious aud impor- 
tant queſtion, We are now fitting, for the firſt time, in that 
committee, and we are now debating upon the firſt reſolution 
propoſed for our conſideration. The true tendency of that re- 
ſolution is, to put an end to that dangerous and unconſtitutional 
abuſe of procuring ſeats in Parliament, by the payment of cer. 
tain ſums of money, whether thoſe ſums be diſtributed amongſt 
a number of electors, or paid at once into the hand of a ſingle 
individual. There is the great primary grievance, and the 
ſource, perhaps, of every other political abuſe which the pro- 
poſed reſolution is calculated to correct, and, if poſſible, totally 
to eradicate. If then we are really ſerious in the arduous =_ 
we have undertaken, that of endeavouring to reform the ſtate o 
our repreſentation, I can ſcarcely conceive how ſuch a refolution 
can meet with a ſingle negative. Is there any man in this com- 
mittee who entertains a doubt that feats have been procured 
again and again in Parliament, by the diſtribution and payment 
of confiderable ſums of money, tending- at once to weigh down 
the member who procures his ſeat by ſuch unworthy practices, 
to corrupt the elector who votes under ſuch influence, and to de- 
grade the Parliament, whoſe ſeats are obtained by the violation 
of every conſtitutional principle. Surely, it will not be con- 
tended, that it is neceſſary for us to call evidence to our bar, to 
prove the exiſtence of an abuſe, which any man K this 
Houſe would hold it ridiculous to controvert; and if We are all 
of us convinced that ſuch corrupt practices have prevailed to 
ſuch an exceſs, as almoſt to endanger the ſafety of the ſtate, 
ought we to heſitate in adopting the reſolution now propoſed, 
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the great object of which is to cut out by the roots tnat un- 
conſtitutional traffic. But, inſtead of acceding to this meaſure, 
the right honourable the Chancellor of the Exchequer has 
thought proper to move, by way of amendment, a reſolution 
altogether diitin& from that originally propoſed, and totally out 
of the ſphere of the ſubje& now before us. That right honour- 
able gentleman has thought proper to move you to come to a re- 
ſolution, that under the preſcut ſlate of the repreſentation of 
the people in Parliament, our manufactures have improved, our 
trade has encreaſed, and the country has advanced in proſperity.” 
Now, really, Sir, what that long laboured panegytic upon Par- 
liament has to ſay to the preſent ſubject, I am at a loſs to diſ- 
cover; if Parliament has done ſervices to the nation, the people 
muſt know and feel their effects, and it is unneceſſary for us to 
become panegyriſts of our own actions. And if, on the other 
hand, the people ſhould not conceive themſelres fo highly in- 
debtcd to the Juſtice and wiſdom of Parliament, as that right 
honourable gentleman had endeavoured to convince them that 
they are, then ſuch a profuſe and unbounded eulogy upon our- 
ſelves, will tend only to exhibit Parliament in a very ridiculous 
point of view; let us, for one moment, reflect what was the ob- 
Ject of che Houſe, i in appointing a committee to inquire into 
the ſtate of the repreſentation of the people? Was it not upon 
a preſumption that ſome conſiderable abuſes have taken place in 
that repreſentation, which loudly calls upon our exertion to 
reify? Should we then, inſtead of coming to a ſpecific reſo- 
Jution, teudiug to eradicate one of the principal abuſes which 
exiſt in that repreſentation, draw up a ſludied panegyric upon 
our own conduct. Would not the Houſe, when we come to 
report our proceedings and deliver in to them theſe laviſh en- 
comiums upon Parliament, conceive that we had very much mil- 
taken the object of our inquiry, and miſ-ſpent the time of our 
committee? The right honourable geutleman, on the other fide, 
has called the reſolutions propoſed to you, by the right honour- 
able mover on this fide, a libel upon Parliament. Why fo, in 
fact, were thoſe very bills to which he has alluded in the courſe 
of his ſpeech. What was that much boaſlted election law, 
- which the right honourable gentleman had alluded to, and gene- 
rally known by the name of Mr. Grenville's Act? That law 
might juſt as well have been conſidered a libel upon Parliament; 
for it certainly admitted - one leading point, that the Houſe of 
Commons, in its collective capacity, had not ſufficient integrity 
to decide the merits of conteſſed ęlections between oppoſite can- 
didates, and, therefore, a {worn committee was by that act 
eſtabliſhed} upon the neceſſary implication, that the Houſe it- 
ſelf was inadequate to the purpoſe of juſtice ; yet that bill, ſo 
far from being deemed a libel, was conſidered as a great conſti- 
tutional i improvement z ſo in the ſame mapner, as to the octen- 
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nial bill, which that right honourable gentleman has made part 
of his eulogium upon Parliament, that bill was founded upon 
the preſumption, that this Honſe ought not to be truſted with 
the repreſentation of the people, for a longer period than that 
of eight years; ſurely that was a ſtrong implication of the 
neceſſity of correQting an abuſe in the conſtitution, by making 
its repreſentative body return back to the fountain of the peo- 
ple; and yet that law, ſo far from being confidered as a libel 
upon Parliament, has cver been deemed as one of our greateſt 
conſtitutional improvements. Let us, therefore, have done 
with ſaying that this reſolution is a libel upon Parliament, be- 
cauſe it goes to rectify one of the greateſt abuſes exilting in the 
repreſentation. In truth, Sir, I confider this unneceſſary pane- 
gyric upon Parliament as a pretty certain omen, that we are not 
to hope, at preſent, for any effective reform; inſtead of begin- 
ning by correction, we commence our labours by flattery, as un- 
bounded as ſome perſons might think it unmerited. If we are 
really and truly ſeriqus in the great work we have undertaken, 
let us, by adopting the reſolution now propoſed by the right 
honourable gentleman near me, ſatisfy the nation, that we have 
undertaken this glorious taſk, with the zeal and ſpirit that be- 
comes honeſt repreſentatives, and not with the addreſs and cug- 
ning that are ſuited only to finiſhed courtiers. 


Mr. Busxe bore honaurable teſtimony to the conduct of Mr. 
George Ponſonby and the other gentlemen in oppoſition, and to 
the ſupport they had given to Government, more than once in 
this ſeſſion, He was glad to obſerve that there was not one 
word ſaid, by Mr. George Ponſonby, which militated againſt 
the amendment made by the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
That amendment had been deemed, by ſome, net to be agree- 
able to the order of the committee; if ſo, the motion made by 
Mr. Grattan was equally foreign from their proper buſineſs. 
They both went to the effects of our preſent repreſentation : the 
one ſtated the expence of elections, which was one effect of our 
preſent form of government ; the other ſtated the improvement 
of the country, and the progreſs of liberty, which were alſo the 
effe& of that form ; they both were true, and, as motions, they 
were equally regular ; but he preferred that of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. The order of the committee was not to con- 
ſider the defects only of our ſtate of repreſentation, but to 
conſider it generally, the good as well as the bad. 

A learned member [Mr. Marcus Beresford] had expreſſed an 
apprehenſion leaſt plans of reform ſhould take their riſe, not in 
this Houſe, but elſewhere. He was ſurpriſed that with theſe 
ſentiments he could object to the motion of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. For what ſurer way could be deviſed for pre- 
venting plans being deviſed elſewhere, than for this Houſe to, 
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declare, that the firſt thing they would liſten to on the ſubject, 
would be a plan propoſed in this Houſe ; and what ſurer way to 
| ſet the people upon deviſing plans of their own, than for us to 
begin with throwing down our old edifice, and telling them that 
we had no plan of a new one to ſubſtitute in its place. 

He ſaid he would not fight under falle colours, or declare himſelf 
friend of reform. He confeſſed he had never ſeen and never de- 
viſed any reform which he would vote for. The volunteer con- 
vention were not deſtitute of talents, but when they propoſed 
their plan, the Houſe might remember what a thing it was. 

Of four gentlemen who had ſpoken this night, three have 
mentioned their plans; he thought none of them good, and he 
was ſure that all of them were different. With all the defects 
of our preſent repreſentation, he believed more people would 
concur to ſupport it, than to ſupport any other plan that had yet 
been ſuggeſted. Every man, indeed, would prefer that which 
was ſuggeſted by his own imagination. But can we be certain 
that z majority of the people will prefer one that may be ſug- 
geſted by you? Our old repreſentation has this advantage over 
any which you can ſubſtitute, namely, that it is an old one. A 
new one, — in other reſpects. muſt, at leaſt be inferior in 
this— that it has not ſtood the teſt of time, and cannot have 
equal ftability. If you think that even the general concurrence 
of the people always gives ſtability to a nzw conſtitution, look. 
to France. Their new cooſtitutian had the geueral concurrence, 
and yet how long did it continue? And yet can you hope that 
you can have as general a concurrence, in the preſent temper of 
Ireland? J agree with a learned member [the Secretary of State) 
that it would be better to poſtpone any reform to another ſeſſion, 
It has been called the olive branch. I belicve the olive is like 
other trees, not likely to take root if it be planted in a ſtorm. 
The temperate good ſenſe of England, which wiſhes for ſuch a 
meaſure, has alſo agreed to poltpone it. Nor ſhall I be aſhamed 
to learn from the wiſdom of the wiſeſt country in the world, and 
from the example of the moſt unfortunate. If I am miſtaken, 
I am with great authorities; but if thoſe who differ from me be 
in error, they have ſomething to reproach themſelves with, from 
which even France is free. For that country had not ſuch a 
conſtitution as ours to put to hazard, and that country had not 
ſuch an example of calamity before her, to give her warning of 
her danger. If you will reform, the firſt thing you ſhould pro- 
vide is ftrength, and union amongit yourſelves; for whilſt you 
are renewing the foundations of your Goverument, the edifice 
muſt be propped, or it will fall. The next thing you ſhould 
conſider is, whether the times be times of tranquillity. You 
ſhould not touch the foundations of that building which has 
ſheltered your anceſtors and yourſelves, but in the ſolſtice of the 
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public mind, when the winds are at peace. But you are chuſing 
the very equinox, when government and anarchy are contending, 
like day and night, for ſuperiority, and a when a tempelt is to 
be expected. If you will reform now, if you will reje& the ex- 
ample of England, if you will rather precede than follow her in 
that reform, which, in more temperate times, is promiſed to be 
brought forward, you ſhould at leaſt unite in the motion of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. It does not prevent or delay 
your reform, but it goes to an aſſertion of the diguity of the 
Parliament, from whence that reform is to flow, and to claim a 
more general reſpect tur the laws, aud for the reform which you 
wilt to propoſe. : 


Mr. Curran oppoſed the amendment propoſed by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, and ſupported the original motion with 
great warmth. He examined it from different points of 
view. He ſaid, that he was forry to hear the ſentiments 
delivered by Mr. Bathe, becauſe he thought them wrong; 
and next, becauſe he conſidered them as ſpeaking the opi- 
nion of Admim{lration. The reſult of that gentleman's 
ſpeech, he ſaid, was to reprobate the idea of parliamen- 
tary reform altogether. He ſaid this was not a time for 
ſophiſtry or quibble. A member of Parliament ought to leave 
his ingenuity at the door, and bring into the Houſe nothing but 
his ingeniouſneſs aud integrity. We mult be beſotted indeed if 
we thought ſophiſms, which could nct impoſe upon ourſelves, 
could make dupzs of the public. The queltion before us was the 
ſimpleſt imagiuabhle. The Houſe had come to a reſolution of 
inquiring “ into the ſtate of the repreſentation.” The com- 
mittee had now met accordingly, What did they meet to in- 
quire into? Was it the merits of the Houſe of Commons? No, 
le ſaid, every man knows the contrary; it was the defects of 
the repreſentation complained of by the people, and admitted by 
the Houſe itſelf, What then could the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer mean, by propoling a fulſome panegyric on the merits 
of a body, into whol- (uicits they were ordered to inquire? If 
we do this, {aid is, wer hall deceive nobody; not ourſelves ; 
not the peopic, they will dotpte and deteſt us, for the hypocriſy 
and effrontery of ſich © procedure. He ſaid Parliament was at 
the very momen: of crilizs. 'Vhe hope we had held out of con- 
ſtitutional redreſs, hi] held the dilquret of the public mind in 
ſuſpence. Our preicat conduct mutt be decifive; it muſt fix the 
public hope of reform to Parliament, or ſhew the people they 
muſt look only to them!elves. We had, he ſaid, brought for- 
ward the firſt neceſfary eh the 2vowed abuſe of Parliament 
the ſale of boroughs. Was tlie a fact? If you deny it, ſaid he, 
we will ſhew you that the great body of this Houſe are fitting 
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here for money, and nat by election. If you admit the fact, 
will you ſay that it is not an abuſe? If you ſtifle this by artifice, 
I fay again, we ſhall become odious and contemptible to the na- 
tion, and they will look to themſelves, and Ireland muſt take 
her chance of ſuch conſtitution as may be made for her. If you 
do your duty, you may now form it yourſelves. 

He then ftated the reform which, he ſaid, onght to take 
place. A fair repreſentation of the landed and commercial 
property of the nation; that, he ſaid, ought to be done, forth- 
with, as cautiouſly as may be, but certainly within this ſeſſion; 
otherwiſe, it mult be loſt, and the ſtate of Ireland, at war, 
divided and diſſatisfied, made it peculiarly neceſſary at this junc- 
ture. But, he ſaid, gentlemen defired a plan. He expreſſed 
much indignation at this demand; to deny the diſeaſe, and 
demand the remedy, he ſaid, was ridiculouſly abſurd. He ſaid 
he ſhould be ſorry to fee a plan introduced until the neceſſity 
was confeſſed ; it would be filly while that neceſſity was denied. 
But he had another objection to the introduction of a plan; 
he thought it ought to be ſubject to all the conſideration within 
and without that Houſe, which the ſeſſion would allow; and he 
thought the Houſe ought to inſure the continuance of the ſeſſion 
for that great object. He had alſo another; the Catholic queſ- 
tion muſt precede a reform. Their place in the ſtate mult be 
decided firſt. 

The queftion, he ſaid, was ſhort, and would be deciſive. 
Ireland feels, that without an immediate reform, her liberty is 
gone. [ think ſo too: while a ſingle guard of Britiſh freedom, 
either internal or external is wanting, Ireland is in bondage; 
ſhe looks to us for that great emancipation ; ſhe expects not 
impoſſibilities from us, but ſhe expects honeſty and plain 
dealing; and if ſhe finds them not, remember what I predict, 
ſhe will abominate ber Parliament, and look for a reform to 


Herſelf. 


Mr. GraTTan in reply ſaid The right honourable gentleman 
has called the ſubmitted reſolution a libel on Parliament, hoping, 
no doubt, that J ſhould have introduced ſome ſtrong and inde- 
corous reſolutions which would have given them an opportunity 
of oppeſing the principle of the reform of Parliament, under the 
colour of maintaining its reputatian; but I have ſo framed the 
reſolutions that none of them directly go to degrade this Houſe,” 
at the ſame time that they do molt certainly arraign the practices 
aud defects which attend the repreſentation : the firſt reſolution 
ſtrikes directly at the ſale of boroughs ; it does indeed ſlrike at the 
expences of elections, but it does alſo and directly ſtrike at the 
ſale of boroughs; and for ſo much cortects one great vice in 
your repreſentation without correcting which, it is in vain to 
think of correcting the others. Gentlemen have ſaid, us mo- 
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tion is the ſubject of an election bill—an election bill that com- 
paſſed this part of the ſubje& would be, for ſo much, a reform 
hill. I confeſs, I think the motion 1s but little underſtood ; it is 
not conceived to reach the ſale of boroughs. "The words, pay- 
ments for returns to ſerve in Parliament, mean more than expences 
at elections; and for that reaſon they are inſerted : they go di- 
realy to the root of the ſale of boroughs; and the reaſon why I 
began with this part of the ſubject is, becauſe you have as ſtrong 
evidence as you can have, or would receive, touching the ſale of 
boroughs ; you would not receive public proof, and you have al- 
ready internal conviction of that abuſe; therefore you cannot ſay 
againſt this reſolution what you will be too willing to ſay againſt 
the others, that you have no proof, 

This reſolution then puts the queſtion directly to your breaſt, 
Are you or are you not an enemy to the reform of Parliament? 
If you reſiſt this motion, it is not becauſe you want evidence, for 
you have all the evidence this part of the ſubject admits of; it is 
uot becauſe you exact reſpet for the exiſting conſtitution, for 
this meaſure is drawn up in terms of unqueſtionable decorum, fo 
it is becauſe you are not yet ſincere on the ſubject. | 

The other two reſolutions go to the inadequacy of the repre. 
ſentation ; the firſt ſtates, proportions of which you have had 
proof theſe many years, and the third from that refolvtion infers 
that the ſtate of your repreſentation requires amendment ; here I 
am under difiiculties—if on the one hand to atraign, or on the 
other hand to leave unqueſtioned the preſent ſtate of your Houſe 
of Commons, I have taken what I think a decorous part. I 
kave queſtioned its defects reſpectfully, without diſappointing 
thoſe who only wiſh a reform, or gratifying thoſe who wiſh the 
degradation of Parliament. If you paſs theſe reſolutions, you 
muſt reform the repreſentation, but I ſee from the oppoſition to 
the firſt, the propriety of keeping back the laſt; for if the com- 
wittee will not go ſo far as to ſay that ſale of boroughs are an 
abuſe, it will not ſay the repreſentation is defective; the truth is, 
the committee will ſay nothing on the ſubject ; but it is in vain to 
parry it—you muſt reform Parliament, and you muſt do it this 
ſeſſion ; you have gone too far to go back. 1 look upon the re- 
form of Parliament as a meaſure of abſolute neceſſity, and if you 
reſiſt us in one ſhape, we will return in twenty, until at laſt this 
great point is atchieved for the country. Ihe amendment of 
the right honourable member propoſes, that if a plan ſuch as the 
amendment deſcribes is ſubmitted, the committee will conſider it. 
The right honourable gentleman forgets that the committee is 
appointed to inquire into the ſtate of the repreſentation only. 
The amending that ſtate by a ſpecific plan, is the buſineſs moſt 
honourably and diſintereſtedly occupied by another right honour» 
able member, whom I wiſh on this ſubje& not to come acroſs, 
but follow and aſſiſt; were I to come with a ſpecific plan to this 
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committee I ſhould be guilty of attempting to do by the inſtru- 
ment of the committee, what he will do by the bill, propound a 
plan of reform; it is my object therefore in this committee to 
pledge you to the buſineſs, and to ſpeed it fo as that it may be 
completed this ſeſſion of Parliament. Thoſe gentlemen who are 
moſt impatient for a ſpecific plan, are impatient for it in order to 
attack the principle, under pretence of cavilling with the plan— 
No, Sir, but when gentlemen are ſufficiently embarked in the 
principle, then will be the proper time for producing a plan. 

The right honourable gentleman in his amendment, invites you 
indeed to produce a plan, but, at the ſame time, tells you, it is 
unneceſſary, for the Houſe of Commons, in the preſent ſtate of 
repreſentation, has done every thing which your trade and your 
conſtitution require; and under pretence of defending the cha- 
raRer of Parliament, he ſuggeſts the practical excellence of your 
preſent repreſentation ; his amendment, therefore, goes againſt 
the reform of Parliament; but, fearing ſuch an amendment is 
too ſtrong, he ſoftens it afterwards, and ſays, it is true if you 
can find what he thinks you cannot ; ſuch a plan of reform as 
ſhall ſecure you all your advantages, and give you more than in- 
deed he will. What! adopt it }—No, eonfider it. Who will 
conſider ? not the Houſe, but a committee appointed to another 
purpoſe—for the purpoſe of enquiring into the ſtate of the re- 
preſentation, not framing a bill for the reform of Parliament ; ſo 
that his amendment is objectionable for its informality as well as 
its contents. He cannot propoſe it in the committee, and he 
ought not to propoſe it in the Houſe ; and propoſed in either, 
it znjures the great queſtion to which we are all attentive, and 
molt of us pledged—the Reform of Parliament. 


Major Hozaxt. I muſt beg to be underſtood as having given 
no opinion regarding the queſtion of reform, but I am againft 
any reſolution which refle&s on Parliament. I think yon ſhould 
report progreſs, and aſk leave to fit again. 


Mr. Gxarran. I lament it—what the member has ſaid has 
damped my joy, but ſhall not ſlacken my efforts. 


The queſtion being at length put on the amendment, there 
appeared | | | 


For the amendment — 153 
Againſt it — — 71 
Majority for the amendment _ 81 


The Houſe adjourned untill Tueſday next. 
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TursDay, FiBruarY 12, 1793. 


Mr. BacwtLr moved, that the returning officers of the dif- 
ferent boroughs in this kingdom do make a return of the num- 
ber of electors for each borough. 


After a ſhort converſation between Sir H. Langriſh, Mr. H. Ca- 
vendiſh, and Mr. M. Beresford, Mr, Bagwell conſented to with- 
draw his motion. 


Mr. W. B. Poxsonsy gave notice, that after the Catholic 
bill was diſpoſed of, he had a ſpecific plan of a parliamentary re- 
form to ſubmit to the conſideration of the Houſe. 


Mr. Foznes aſked the right honourable gentleman [Mr. Ho- 
bart] when the bill for the relief of the Roman Catholics would 
be brought in ? 


Mr. Hozaxr aſſured the honourable gentleman that there was 
no man in the Houſe, or out of the Houſe, that wiſhed to bring 
forward the meaſure ſooner than he did. In the courſe of this 
week it would certainly be brought forward, and the only cauſe of 
it being ſo long delayed, was on account of the extreme difficulty 
of preparing the bill. 


Read a ſecond time, and committed for to-morrow, the poſtage 
bill; alſo the bill for the encouragement of ſeamen and marines. 
Poſtponed going into committee on the bill for regulating the 


payment of drawbacks on the exportation of ſugar. 
Went into committee on ways and means, Mr. Masow in the 
chair. 


The CHANCELLOR OF THE ExcHFqQuEr moved the addi- 
tional duty of three ſhillings and three pence a head on the expor- 
tation of live cattle. 


Mr. VaxDELEuR and Mr. Geavoon objected to this tax, as 
impolitic and injurious to this kingdom. 


At the ſuggeſtion of Mr. Currz, 


The CHAancELLOR OF THE ExXCHEQUER agreed to lower it 
to two ſhillings and two pence a head, making the whole duty 
on the export of three ſhillings and three pence a head ; which 
was agreed to. 


He then moved the remainder of the duties, which were agreed 
to. And on the Houſe being reſumed, _ 


Ordered, That the report be received to-morrow. 
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WepxesDay, FeBrvaxy 13, 1793. 


| Houſe in committee on the marine bill; went through it ; 
report to be received to-morrow. 


Mr. Mason brought up the report of the committee of ways 
and means. 


When the queſtion was put, on the duty of three-ſhillings per 
head on live cattle exported, 


Mr. VaxDELEv roſe to oppoſe it on the ground of its fall- 
ing rather on the landed property of the country than on the 
confumer in England; and alſo as it tended to lay waſte a great 
part of the country which was fit only for paſture. He con- 
cluded by moving, that the duty, inſtead of three-ſhillings, ſhould 
be fixed at one-ſhilling per head, which is the preſent duty on ex- 
portation. | 


Mr. Gravpox ſupported the motion. He aſſerted, that the 
tax of three ſhillings was too high for regulation, and too low for 
revenue. He denied that the tax would fall, as it was aſſerted, 
on the conſumption. 


The CHANCELLOR or THE Excntquer defended the tax, 
as likely to operate in favour of the agriculture of the conn- 
try, and to be productive, ſince it was laid on a trade, the 
profits of which could very well afford it. In order to ob- 
lige gentlemen, he had agreed, the foregoing night, to reduce 
the propoſed tax from four ſhillings to three ſhillings. This 
conceſſion ſeemed rather to have offended than conciliated gen- 
tlemen ; he would therefore be cautious not to offend them again 
by agreeing to the propoſed reduction. 


Sir Hexxy Cavexnisn ſupported the tax, becauſe he wes 
convinced that it would not in any degree limit the trade, and as 
fallirg on the conſumer in England would be ſo much drawn 
from that country for the benefit of this. 


Mr. CoxoLLy was alſo of opinion that this tax would fall 
on the conſumption. He ſupported the tax as being intended to 
enable us to give efficient aſſiſtance to Great Britain, which he 
thotight at this time was peculiarly neceſſary. 


Mr. GeaTtTan profeſſed himſelf a friend to the tax, and paid 
a compliment to the moderation which the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer had manifeſted in the new duties. He believed this 
tax would fall ultimately on another country; and as to limiting 
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the export of live cattle which gentlemen ſcemed to apprehend it 
would do, he was not ſure that even if it did ſo it would be very 
miſchievous, fince it was nat very certain that there was too much 


meat in the country, or that the people of the country eat too 
much of it. | 


Mr. Ecan ſpoke alſo in favour of the duty, and ſaid he had 
deſigned to introduce a bill for the purpoſe, if the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer had not taken up the bulineſs. 


The queſtion was then put on the original motion, of three 
ſhillings, and paſſed. 


The remainder of the report was agreed to, and leave given to 
introduce bills purſuant to the reſolutions contained therein. 


Major HonAxr, previous to aſking leave to bring in a bill 
for che improvement of barren land, thought it right to inform 
the Houſe that he had conſulted on that ſubject with a right ho- 
nourable gentleman who had formerly introduced a ſimilar bill, 
aud that it was with his concurrence he now took up the mea- 
ſure. He concluded by moving leave to bring in the bill. 


Mr. Grattan aſſented to the truth of what the right ho- 
nourable gentleman had ſtated. He had had the honour and 
the misfortune annually fince the year 1787, to introduce a bill 
for this purpoſe, and had been uniformly unſucceſsful in carrying 
it through. The right honourable gentleman who now took up 
the meaſure, he had no doubt, would in this inſtance have his 
uſual ſucceſs. He was very happy the bill had fallen into ſuch 
auſpicious hands; if it went as far as that which he had in- 
tioduced, he would give it his warmeſt ſupport; if it ſhould 
ſall ſhort of what he thought neceſſary, he would think it 
his duty to differ in ſentiment with the right honourable mover 
of it, 


Leave was granted, and the bill was ſhortly after introduced 
by Major Hobart; it was read a firſt time, and ordered to be read 
a ſecoud time on Wedneſday next. 


Sir L. Pazxs0Ns obſerved that he had abſtained from {lating his 
ſentiments to the Houſe of Monday laſt, on the buſineſs of reform, 
from the lateneſs of the hour to which the diſcuſſion was protraQ- 
ed. e conſidered the queſtion of reform and the Catholic fran- 
chite to be intimately connected, and that therefore they ought 
to be conſidered together. He profeſſed that he felt a very - 
conliderable degree of anxiety on both ſubjects, thinking as he 
did that ſomething ought to be done, but that what ſhould be 
done ought to be moderate. He had never courted popularity, 
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nor had ever introduced into that Houſe either bill or reſolution. 
If on either of theſe ſubjects he ſhould ſubmit a propoſition to the 
Houſe, he moſt ſolemnly declared it ſhould ariſe only from his re- 
gard to the peace of the country. On Monday he underſtood the 
buſineſs of reform was to be again before the Houſe. On that 
day he ſhould lay his thonghts on the Catholic queftion before 
the Houſe, though he was apprehenſive they would be plcaſing 
to gentlemen on neither fide of it. That fear, however, ſhould 
not deter him from ſpeaking his mind freely, as the preſent, he 
thought, was a crifis at which, if the independent country gen- 
tlemen did not ſtep in and interfere for the fafety of the late, 
the country was ruined. Something he thought ſhould be done 
for the Catholics, but he was not prepared to go as far as the 
right honourable gentleman [Major Hobart] propoſed. As to 
reform, be had no doubt but another right honourable gentleman 
had the beſt intentions in what he propoſed on that ſubject ; but 
in his mind every change in a conſtitution ſuch as ours ought to 
be gradual. On Monday he, he * would ſtate his thoughts 
on both ſubjects at length. 


Mr. CoxoLLy was apprehenſive that he had been miſunder- 
ſtood as to the Catholic buſineſs and reform. He was the laſt 
man in the country that would fay any thing that might tend to 
encreaſe the agitation of the public mind at a time like this. 
When he had mentioned his defign of urging a parliamentary re- 
form at a proper time, he chought i t it neceſſary to do ſo in conſe- 
quence of the recommendation from the throne in behalf of the 
Catholics. It was his idea, that when any body of men are ad- 
mitted into a conſtitution who were not before entitled to the be- 
nefits of it, a change is made in that conſtitution. If then at the 
initance of the executive government a change is to be made in 
the conſtitution for the benefit of a certain deſcription of men, 
why ought not a reform to be adopted, of which the whole na- 
tion was deſirous ? 

He ended by profeſſing himſelf ready to give every aid to bis 
Catholic fellow-ſubje&s, and perfectly fincere as to OE 
reform. 


— — menee— 


TrvzsDar, FEBRUARY 14, 1793. 


Mr. Cooke preſented the mutiny bill ; which was read a firſt 
time. 


The Houſe reſolved itſelf into committee, to take into conſi- 
deration the report of the committee on the ſtate of the duties of 
hearth- money. 
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Mr. Busus moved the following reſolution + 


Reſolved, That it appears to this committee, that the holders 
and occupiers of houſes which contain but one hearth, and of 
farms to the annual amount of five pounds, and who are not in 
poſſeſſion of goods and chattels to the amount of ten pounds, and 
who are not freeholders, or under licenſe, ſhould be exempted 
from the tax on hearths. 

After a ſhort obſervation between the Solicitor General the 


Speaker, Mr. Beresford, and Mr, Burgh, the reſolution was 
agreed to. 


The following reſolutions were then moved, and agreed to: 

Reſolved, That a duty of 27. 2d. be paid for every hearth in 
a houſe containing two hearths. 

Reſolved, That a duty of 2s. 2d. be paid for every hearth in 
a houſe containing three hearths. 

Reſolved, That the ſum of gs. gd. be paid by each houſe con- 
taining four hearths. 

Reſolved, That the ſum of 127. 55d. be paid by each houſe 
containing fix hearths. 

Reſolved, That the ſum of 2s. 85d. be paid for every hearth 
in each houſe containing ſix hearths and upwards. 7: 


The Houſe being reſumed, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
ſeverally preſent#d . | 
The export bountybill—the Frenchtreaty bill, which were each 
read a fiſt time. 


Fripay, FEBRUARY 15, 1793- 


The poſt-office bill—the ſeamen's bill, were ſeverally read a 
third time, and paſſed. 


Mr. WanDEsFoORD moved leave to bring in a bill for repairing 
the road from Caſtlecomer to Kilkenny Leave granted; the 
bill introduced and read a firſt time. 


Mr. Mason brought up the report of the committee of the 
whole Houſe, which ſat to conſider the report of the committee 
appointed to enquire into the ſtate of the hearth· tax. 

The report was read and ordered to lie on the table. 
The ſubſtance of the report is a reſolution of the committee, 


that 
Of every houſe having two hearths, each } 4 
hearth ſhall pay annually 1 
Of every houſe with three hearths, each 2 3 
Of every houſe with four hearths, each * 
Of every houſe with ſive hearths, each 8 0% 


Vor. XIII. O 
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Of every houſe with fix hearth, and up-J * : 
wards, each - - 5 2 8; 


Mr. Forzes preſented his reſponſibility bill; which was read 
A firſt time, and ordered to be read a ſecond time on Thurſday 
next. | 

He alſo preſented his penſion bill ; which was read a firſt time, 
and ordered to be read a ſecond time oa Friday next. 


Mr. MaxwELL moved that theſe bills ſhould be printed. 


Sir HENRY Cavennisn obſerved, that as he underſtood theſe 
bills weret he ſame which had been ſo often introduced and printed, 
and which no gentleman ever looked at, he thought it would be a 
waſte of the public money to print them. 


Mr. Foxes ſaid, that though the right honourable baronet 
might not have thought it worth his while to read theſe bills, other 
gentlemen did, and probably the Houſe would this ſeſſion think 
it right to pay very great attention to them; even the right ho- 
nourable baronet himſelf might be induced at this time to give 
thoſe bills a very ſerious conſideration. 


Sir Hexxy Cavexnvis4 replied, that notwithſtanding all the 
inuendoes of the peculiar importance of theſe bills at this time, 
he would treat them as he ſhould think right. 


Mr. GraTTAn obſerved, that theſe bills were conſtituent 
parts of an internal reform of the Houſe of Commons, and thar 
the public would judge of the ſincerity of the Houſe, and of go- 
vernment on that ſubject, by the treatment which theſe bills ſhould 
meet. 


The bills were ordered to be printed. 


Mr. Gaarrax preſented a petition from the miniſter, church- 
wardens, and pariſhioners of St. Bridget's pariſh, againſt the 
police eſtabliſhment. 

The Houſe reſolved into committee of ways and means. 

. 
The CrancELLoR oF Tu Exchzavtx moved the new taxes, 
by which to raiſe the aditional 10,000/. which were agreed to. 


The Houſe then reſumed, and ordered the report for to-morrow. 


Major DovLe called upon Mr. Secretary Hobart to know, if 
agreeable to the notice he had given, he was ready to bring in 
the bill for the relief of the Catholics within this week, of 
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which he reminded him there remained but one day more for bu- 
ſineſs. 


Major Hos Axt aſſured the honourable member that no one was 
more anxious than himſelf to expedite the meaſure; much dif- 
ficulty had occurred to the law officers in framing the bill, but 
he ſhould certainly introduce it on Monday, and hoped that one 
day could not make any material difference. 


Major Dover replied, that he was far from imputing to the 
right honourable member any intentional delay. He believed 
he was very lincere in his wiſhes, but he thought it very effential, 
that the great body of the people, who were ſo much intereſted 
on the ſubject, ſhould believe it alſo. He thought it unwiſe, 
to ſuffer the public mind to be agitated by a conſtant ſtate of 
ſuſpenſe, naturally creating a degree of ſuſpicion, which however 
ill-founded, it might be in the preſent inſtance, was certainly high- 
ly injurious to public tranquillity. He particularly was averſe to 
its introduction on Monday, as that day had been fixed for the 
diſcuſſion of another important ſubjeR, the parliamentary reform, 
and he deprecated the idea of implicating thoſe two great quel- 
tions, which ſhould be kept ſeparate and diſtin. He declared 
he preſſed this matter not for the purpoſe of embarraſing the 
Adminiſtration, but from the very oppoſite motive; for he de- 
clared moſt ſolemnly that at this important criſis he would give 
them every aſſiſt ance in his power, and he was ſure the honourzble 
friends with whom he ated, wuuld do the ame, to ſtrengthen 
their hands againſt the common enemy; which could only be 


done by conciiiating our people. United at home, he ſaid, we 
may defy all foreign enemies. 


Mr. Hoparn; ſaid he had long ſince declared it his opinion, 
that it was improper to implicate theſe ſvhjets. Fe thought 
the Catholic queſtion ſhould have precedence of the other, and 
did not fee how bringing in the bill on Monday would blend 


the ſubjects, as it would only be read a firſt time; at which period 
it was unuſual to debate a bill. 


. The queſtion of adjournment was moved. 


Mr. Grarran. The queſtion of adjournment being before 
you, I ſpeak to the point that occaſions it— the Popery bill, 
which was to have been immediately taken into confideration— 
which was delayed until the latter end of this week, and is now 
further poſtponed. The poſtponing this queſtion in effect poſt- 
pones the others, and occaſions the delay of the redreſs of grie- 
vauces; the bill of reform waits on that meaſure, and in it is com- 
prehended the expectation of the kingdom. The right honoura- 
ble mover of the bill for reforming the Commons Houſe of Par- 
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liament, has told you that as ſoon as the Popery bill has paſſed 
this Houſe, he then will bring in the bill of reform ; until the Se- 
cretary ſhall chooſe to move in the one, we are kept back as to 
the other; and let me aſſure his Majeſty's Miniſter and this Houſe 
that if they propoſe to maintain in this country a particle of au- 
thority, they muſt accede to a redreſs of grievances. The nation 
begins to doubt the ſincerity of thoſe miniſters. I know on our 
fide every thing is fincere. I apprehend it is not ſo on their's ; 
we found in the queſtion of Monday a change in their language, 
and their conduct - but we tell them it is in vain to trifle with the 
country; you are now in a ſituation in which it may be neceſſary 
to call out the exertions of the nation for its defence; you never 
will command thoſe excrtions until you agree to redreſs her grie- 
vances, and to reform her repreſentation, which is one of them. 
My friend has now introduced two bills, a penſion- bill, and a re- 
{ponſibility-bill. He introduces his place-bill I believe to morrow. 
Two of thoſe bills conſtitute the internal part of the reform of 
Parliament we will debate them the next week, and put the queſ- 
tion to his Majeſty's Miniſter, whether they are friends or ene- 
mies to the reform, that the nation may know what ſhe is to ex- 
.peR from them. 


Mr. W. B. Poxsoxsy thought the Catholic bill ſhould pre- 
cede a reform; for it was abſurd to regulate the form of elec- 
tions, before it was aſcertained of whom the electors and elected 
were to conſiſt. He nor bis friends wiſhed to withdraw their con- 
fidence from Government on thoſe ſubjects, unleſs they ſhould 
manifeſtly become diſloyal to the country. He repeated his pro- 
feſſions of being ſincere and ſerious as to reform. 


Dr. Browxe ſaid, that he lamented that the Catholic bill 
was not likely to be brought forward ſufficiently ſoon to be 
diſcuſſed, previous to the aflizes which were not ten days diſtant. 
He thought gentlemen ſhould ſpeak their minds on that queſ- 
tion, and declared that he did not think it would be juſtifiable to 
give Government more ſtrength than they had already gotten, 
until they gratified the wiſhes of the people. 


Mr. Ecax was ſevere on the law officers of the crown, for 
not being able in a fortnight to frame a bill agreeable” to the pro- 
politions made by the right honourable major, at the opening of 
the ſeſſion. He adviſed that gentleman to bring the bill forward 
in any ſhape, that he might get the aſſiſtance of gentlemen on his 
fide of the Houſe, in compleating it. He adviſed him by no 
means to implicate the two queſtions ; for if he did, what could 
be done by the paper ſculls of his coadjutors, when they were not 
able in a fortnight to form a bill on one of them, | 
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The SoLiciToR GENERAL vindicated the ability of the crown 
officers, by ſtating the great difficulty of forming a bill which 
muſt have reference to above five and thirty acts of parliament. 


The ChHanceLLoR oF TuS Exchraukx ſaid, one of the beſt 
meaſures to ſecure peace was to give Government credit where 
they deſerved it; if gentlemen would lay aſide declamatory debate, 
and confine themſelves merely to enacting for the public good, his- 
ſide of the Houſe would meet them. 


Mr. Foxzts thought this infinuation was not to be borne— 
Had not they given Government a very great degree of credit ? 
Had they not voted an enormous ſupply, an unexampled military 
eſtabliſhment ; in ſhort, every thing that had been required—and 
that on the moſt equivocal conduct ? It was now time for the 
right honourable gentleman to ſhew that there was ſome ſolvency 
in his Adminiſtration, He had that day preſented two bills 
which would put that ſolvency to trial—he would preſent one 
more. Theſe went immediately to correct ſome of the grievances 
which the people of Ireland complained of. In the name of 
that people, he called on the right honourable gentleman to ſup- 
port them, | 


— . —— 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 16, 1793. 


Read a third time and paſſed, the bill for regulating and 
extending the tobacco trade; alſo, the bill for regulating the 
allowance of drawback and payment of the bounty on the ex- 
portation of ſugar. 


The CaaxnceLLor or THE ExcHEquer preſented the loan 
bill, which was read a firſt time, and ordered to be read a ſe- 
cond time on Monday next. 


Mr. HozaxrT informed the Houſe, that he was directed by his 
Excellency the Lord Lieutenant to deliver a meſſage to the 
Houſe, which he read in his place, and afterwards delivered 
in at the table; and the ſame was alſo read by Mr. Speaker, and 
is as followeth : ; 


© WerEsTMORELAND. 


„ have his Majeſty's commands to acquaint the Houſe of 
Commons, that the aſſembly now exerciſing the powers of go- 
vernment in France have, without previous notice, directed acts 
of hoſtility to be committed againſt the perſons and property of 
his Majeſty's ſubjects, in breach of the law of nations and of the 
moſt poſitive ſtipulations of treaty, and have ſince. on the moſt 
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groundleſs pretences, actually declared war againſt his "Majeſty 
and the United Provinces. Under the circumſtances of this wan- 
ton and unprovoked aggreſſion, his Majeſty has taken the neceſ- 
ſary ſteps to maintain the honour of his crown, and to vindicate 
the rights of his people; and his Majeſty relies with confidence on 
the firm and effectual ſupport of the Houſe of Commons, and on 
the zealous exertions of a brave and loyal people, in proſecuting 
72 and neceſſary war, and in endeavouring, under the bleſſing 
of Providence, to oppoſe an effectual barrier to the further pro- 
greſs of a ſyſtem which ſtrikes at the ſecurity and peace of all in- 
dependent nations, and is purſued in open defiance of every prin- 
Ciple of moderation, good faith, humanity, and juſtice. 

In a cauſe of ſuch general concern his Majcſty has every rea- 
ſon to hope for the'cordial co-operation of thoſe powers who are 
united with his Majeſty by the ties of alliance, or who feel an in- 
tereſt in preventing the extenſion of anarchy and confuſion, and 
contributing to the ſecurity and tranquillity of Europe, 15 

; , 66 ”” 


Lord Hi.iszoRoOUGH moved, that an humble addreſs be pre- 
ſented to his Majelty, for the meſſage which has been ſent. ro this 
Houſe by his Majeſty's command. 


Mr. Cures ſeconded the motion; which was agreed to nem. 
con. | 


Ordered, that a committee be appointed to draw up an ad- 
dreſs to be preſented to his Majeſty, upon the ſaid reſolution ; 
and a committee was appointed accordingly, who are to mcet on 
Moaday next. 


Reſolved, That an humble addreſs of thanks be preſented to his 
Excellency the Lord Lieutenant, for his communication delivered 


to this Houſe. , | | 


—— 


Monpar, Feprvary 18, 1793. 


Lord HilLsBorovGH preſented from the committee appoint- 
cd to prepare it, the following addreſs to his Majeſty ; which 
was unanimouſly agreed to : 


« Moft gracious Sovereign. | 


«© We your Majeſty's moſt dutiful and loyal ſubjects, the 
Commons of Ireland in Parliament aſſembled, beg leave to ap- 
proach your Majeſty with our unfeigned thanks for the meſſage 
which has been ſent to us by your Majeſty's command, ac- 
quainting us that the aſſembly now exerciſing the power of go- 
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vernment in France have, without previous notice, directed acts 
of hoſtility to be committed againſt the perſons and property of 
your Majeſty's ſubjects, in breach of the law of nations and of the 
molt poſitive ſtipulations of treaty ; and have ſince, on the moſt 
groundleſs pretences, actually declared war againſt your Majeſty 
and the United Provinces. 

« We aſſure your Majeſty that whilſt we feel the utmoſt in- 
dignation at the circumſtances of this wanton and unprovoked 
aggreſſion, we are happy in being aſſured that your Majeſty has 
taken the neceſſary ſteps to maintain the honour of your crown, 
and to vindicate the rights of your people. 

« Your Majeſty may rely with confidence on the firm and 
effeQual ſupport of your faithful Commons, and in the zealous 
exertions of your Majeſty's brave and loyal people of Ireland, in 
proſecuting a juſt and neceſſary war, and in endeavouring, under 
the bleſſing of Providence, to oppoſe an effectual barrier to the. 
further progreſs of a ſyſtem which ſtrikes at the ſecurity and 
peace of all independent nations, and is purſued in open de- 
fiance of every principle of moderation, good, faith, humanity 
and juſtice, 

We aſſure your Majeſty that we learn with the utmoſt ſa- 
tisfaction that in a cauſe of ſuch general concern your Majeſty 
has every reaſon to hope for the cordial co-operation of thoſe 
powers who are united with your Majeſty by the ties of alli- 
ance, or who feel an intereſt in preventing the extenſion of anar- 


chy and confuſion, and contributing to the ſecurity and tranquil - 
lity of Europe.” 


Mr. HoszarrT ſaid, having on a former occafion given my opi- 
nion more at large upon the Roman Catholic queſtion, I ſhall 
not now farther trouble the Houſe, than in preſenting the bill for 
the further relief of the Roman Catholics ; which having done, [ 
ſhall move to have it printed, and read a ſecond time on Friday 
next. : . | 


He blows cent « dis canta; flee 


«© Whereas various acts of parliament have been paſſed, im- 
poſing on his Majeſty's ſubjects profeſſing the Roman Catholic 
religion many reſtraints and diſabilities, to which other ſubjects 
of this realm are not liable; and from the peaceable and 575 
demeanour of his Majeſty's Roman Catholic ſubjects, it is fit that 
ſuch reſtraints and diſabilities ſhall be diſcontinued : 

« Be it therefore enacted by the King's moſt excellent Ma- 
jeſty, by and with the advice and conſent of the Lords Spiritual 
and Temporal, and Commons in Parhament affembled, and by the 
authority of the ſame, that his Majeſty's ſubjects profeſſing the 
Roman Catholic religion ſhall not be liable or ſubje& to any pe- 
nalties, forfeitures, diſabilities, or incapacities, or to any laws for 
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the limitation, chargiog, or Ciſcovering of their eſtates and pro- 

erty, real or perſonal, ſave ſuch as his Majeſty's ſubjects of the 
e, religion are liable and ſubject to, and that ſuch parts 
of all oaths required to be taken by perſons voting at elections 
for members to ſerve in Parliament, as import to deny that the 
perſon taking the ſame as a Papiſt, or married to a Papiſt, or edu- 
cates his children in the Popiſh religion, ſhall not. hereafter be re- 
quired to be taken by any voter, but ſhall be totally omitted by 
the perſon adminiſtering the ſame, any ſtatute now in force to 
the contrary of any of the ſaid matters in any wiſe notwith- 
ſtanding. DES, 

&« Provided always, that nothing herein before contained ſhall 
extend, or be conſtrued to extend, to repeal or alter any law or 
act of Parliament now in force, by which certain qualifications 
are required to be performed by 8 enjoying any offices or 
places of truſt, under his Majeſty, his heirs and ſucceſſors, other 
than as herein after is enacted. | 

*© Provided alſo, that nothing herein contained ſhall extend, or 
be conſtrued to extend, to give perſons profeſſing the Popiſh reli- 

gion a right to vote at any pariſh veſtries for levying of money 
to. rebuild or repair pariſh churches, or for the ſalary of the 
pariſh clerk. 

„ Provided alſo, that nothing herein contained ſhall extend 
to authoriſc any perſon ptofeſſing the Roman Catholic religion, 
to have or keep in his poſſeſſion, any arms, armour, amunition, 
or any warlike ſtores, ſword-blades, barrels, locks, or ſtocks of 
guns or fire-arms, or to exempt ſuch perſons from any forfei- 
ture or penalty inflited by any act reſpecting arms, armour or 
amunition in the hands of any Papiſt, or reſpecting Papiſts having 
or keeping ſuch war- like ſtores, ſave and except perſons of the 
Roman Catholic religion ſeized of a freehold eſtate of 1col. a 
year, or poſſeſſed of a perſonal eſtate of 1000. or upwards, who 
are hereby authoriſed to keep arms as Proteſtants now by law 
may; and alſo fave and except Roman Catholics poſſeſſing a free- 
hold eſtate of 10/. yearly value, and leſs than 100/. or a perſonal 
eſtate of 100/. and leſs than 10007. who ſhall have, at the ſeſſion 
of the peace in the county in which they reſide, taken the oath 
of allegiance preſcribed to be taken by an act paſſed in the 13th 
and 14th years of his preſent. Majeſty's reign, entitled, an act to 
en ble bis Majeſty's ſubjects of whatever perſuaſion to teſtify their 
allegiance to him, and alſo in open court ſwear and ſubſcribe an 
affidavit, that they are poſſeſſed of a freehold eſtate yielding a 
clear yearly profit to the perſon making the ſame of 10/. or a 

perſonal property of 100/. above his juſt debts, ſpecifying therein 
the name and nature of ſuch freehold, and nature of ſuch perſonal 
property; which affidavits ſhall be carefully preſerved; by the 
clerk. of the peace, who ſhall have for his trouble a fee of 6d. and 
no more, for every ſuch affidavitz and the perſon. making ſuch 
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affidavit, and poſſeſſing ſuch property, may keep and uſe arms ſo 
long as they ſhall reſpectively poſſeſs a property of the annual va- 
lue of 101. and upwards, if freehold, or the value of 100l. if per- 
ſonal, in like manner as his Majeſty's Proteſtant ſubjects may, 
any ſtatute to the contrary notwithſtanding. 

« And be it enacted, that it ſhall and may be lawful for perſons 
profeſſing the Roman Catholic religion to hold, exerciſe, and en- 
Joy all civil and military offices or places of truſt or profit under 
his Majctty, his heirs and ſucceſſors, in this kingdom, and to hold 
or take any profeſſorſhip in any univerſity or college, except a 
profeſſorſhip of divinity in the college of the holy and undivided 
Trinity of —_— Elizabeth near Dublin, and to hold any office 
or place of trult in any lay body corporate without taking or ſub- 
ſcribing the oaths of allegiance, ſupremacy or abjuration, or making 
or ſubſcribing the declaration required ro be taken, made and ſub- 
ſcribed to enable any perſon to hold and enjoy any of ſuch places, 
and without receiving the ſacrament of the Lord's Supper, ac- 
cording to the rites aud ceremonies of the church of Ireland ; 
provided that every ſuch perſon ſhall take and ſubſcribe the oath 
appointed by the ſaid act paſſed in the 13th and 14th years of his 
Majeſty's reign, entitled, an act to enable his Majeſty's ſubjects, 
of whatever perſuaſion, to teſtify their allegiance to him. 

& Provided always, and be it enacted, that nothing herein con- 
tained ſhall extend, or be conſtrued to extend, to enable any per- 
ſon to fit or vote in either Houſes of Parliament, or to hold, ex- 
erciſe, or enjoy the offices of Lord Lieutenant, Lord Deputy, or 
other chief governor or governors of this kingdom, Lord High 
Chancellor or Keeper or Commiſſioner of the Great Seal of this 
kingdom, Lord High Treaſurer, Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Chief Juſtice of the court of King's Bench or Common Pleas, 
Lord Chief Baron of the court of Exchequer, Juſtice of the 
court of King's Bench'or Common Pleas, or Baron of the court 
of Exchequer, Maſter or Keeper of the Rolls, Secretary of State, 
Vice Treaſurer or Deputy Vice-treaſurer, Teller and Caſhier of 
the Exchequer, or Auditor General, Chief Commiſſioners of his 
Majeſty's revenues of cuſtoms or exciſe, Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant, Lord Deputy or other chief governor or governors 
of this kingdom, Member of his Majeſty's moſt honourable Privy 
Council, Prime Serjeant, Attorney General, Solicitor General, 
ſecond and third Serjeants at Law, King's Counſel, Maſters in 
Chancery, Provoſt, or Fellow of the College of the holy and un- 
divided Trinity of Queen Elizabeth near Dublin, Poſt-maſter 
General, Maſter and Lieutenant General of his Majeſty's Ord- 
nance, Commander in Chief of his Majeſty's forces, Generals 
on the Staff, and Sheriffs of any county in this kingdom, or 
any office contrary to the rules, orders, and direction made and 
eſtabliſhed by the Lord Lieutenant and council, in purſuance of 
the act paſſed in the 17th and 18th years of the reign of King 
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Charles II. entitled, an act for the explaining of ſome doubts 
ariſing upon an act, entitled, an act for the better execution of 
his Majeſty's gracious declaration for the ſettlement of his king- 
dom of Ireland, and ſatisfaction of the ſeveral intereſts of adven- 
turers, ſoldiers, and other his ſubjects there, and for making ſome 
alterations of and additions unto the faid act, for the more ſpeedy 
and eſſectual fettlement of this kingdom, unleſs he ſhalt have 
taken, made, and ſubſcribed the oaths and declaration, and 
performed the ſeveral -requiſites which by any law heretofore 
made and now of force are required to enable any perfon to fit or 
vote, or to hold, exerciſe, and enjoy the faid offices reſpec- 
tively. 

Provided alſo, and be it enaRed, that nothing in this act 
contained ſhall enable any perſon profeſſing the Roman Catholic 
religion to take or enjoy any advowſon or right of preſentation 
to any eccleſiaſlical benefice whatſoever. 

« And be it enacted, that no perſon profeſſing the Roman 
Catholic religion ſhall be liable to or ſubject to any penalty for 
not attending divine ſervice on the Sabbath day, calted Sunday, 
in his or her pariſh church. | 

% Provided alſo, and be it enacted, that nothing herein con- 
tained ſhall be conſtrued to extend to authoriſe any Popiſh prieſt, 
or reputed Popiſh prieſt, to celebrate marriage between Proteſtant 
and Proteſtant or between any perſon who hath been, or profeſſ- 
ed himſelf or herſelf to be a Proteſtant at any time within twelve 
months before ſuch celebration of marriage and a Papiſt, unlefs 
ſuch Proteſtant and Papiſt ſhall have been firſt married by a cler- 
gyman of the Proteſtant religion; and that every Popiſh prieft, 
or reputed Popiſh prieſt, who ſhall celebrate any marriage between 
two Proteſtants, or between any ſuch Proteſtant and Papiſt, un- 
leſs ſuch Proteſtant and Papitt ſhall have been firſt married by a 
clergyman of the Proteſtant religion, ſhall forfeit the ſum of 5000. 
one moiety to his Majeſty, his heirs and ſucceſſors, and the other 
moiety to the perſon or perſons who ſhall ſuc for the ſame by 
action cf debt, bill, plaint, or information, in any of his Majeſty's 
courts of record, wherein no eſſoine, protection, wager of law, or 
more than one imparlance ſhall be allowed, and ſhall not be liable 
to any other puniſhment for ſuch offence. | 

And whereas it may be expedient, in caſe his Majeſty, his 
heirs and ſucceſfors, ſhall be pleated ſo to alter the ſtatutes of the 
college of the holy and undivided Trinity of Queen Elizaheth, 
near Dublin, and of the univerfity of Dublin, as to enable perſons 
profeſſing the Roman Catholic religion to take degrees in the ſaid 
univerſity; to remove any obſtacle which now exiſts by ſtatute law. 

5 Be it enacted, that from and after the day 
of it ſhall not be neceffary for any perſon, upon 
taking any of the degrees uſually conferred by the ſaid univerſtty, 
to make or ſubſcribe any declaration, or to take any cath, ſave 
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the oaths of allegiance and abjuration, any law or ſtatute to the 
contrary notwithſtanding.” 


The bill was ordered to be read a ſecoud time on Friday next. 


Sir L. Parsons then obſerved to the Speaker, that there never 
was a more important moment; public expectation is wound to 
the higheſt ; we muſt give what will gratify, but will not deſtroy ; 
an error now may bring on years of calamity ; you have many 
things to fear; the exorbitance of popular deſire ; the reluctance 
of miniſters to change; the diviſions which ſubſiſt among your- 
ſelves. We may however do a great benefit to our country, we 
owe much to it. The popular efferveſcence directed well, may 
adminiſter health to the conſtitution ; it has already awoke mi- 
niſters from their dream of omnipotence, and you from your 
oſcitancy over the public wrongs; it has done more; it 
has called forth an acknowledgment of the dilapidations which 
time has made in your conltitution, and produced a righteous 
reſolution towards its amendment. Never did I fee, never 
did I hear of a more dignified aſſembly than you appeared 
at the beginning of this ſeſſion, when the ſubject of parliamen- 
tary reform was firſt propoſed, So many men making ſuch ſtu. 
pendous facrifices at the ſhrine of the public weal. It ſeemed to 
to me like a kind of miracle, which I hardly had ſenſes to believe 
every one on every fide uttering ſuch ſentiments, as if the facred 
flame of liberty had dropped from heaven upon your heads and 
filled you with its inſpirations. Proceed now to act, as you have 
ſpoke. | 

There are two great objects which agitate the public mind; 
the extenſion of privileges to the Catholics, and the reform of 
Parliament; they are both intimately connected with each other. 
I confine myſelf now to that part of the Catholic ſubject, which 
relates to franchiſe and repreſentation ; every thing elſe is com- 
paratively of little importance, and ſhould be conſidered diſtinctly. 
I ſay, then Catholic enfianuchiſement and parliamentary reform 
are intimately connected with each other; and he is but a puny 
ſtateſman who, in conſidering them, would conſider them ſepa- 
rately ; for the extent of what you give to the Catholics depends 
upon the reform, and the effect of the reform depends upon the 
extent of franchiſe you give to the Cathalics; he therefore who 
would ſeparate them, would take a partial, imperfe&, and con- 
traced view of each. It is therefore I deſire your attention to- 
day, that before we go into either, we may take a general view 
of both, that we may ſee what may be done to heal the preſent 
diſcontents, and done ſafely. This courꝰ -annot proſper while 
it continues in this ſtate of fermentation ; nor can you have any 
repoſe nor even aſſurance of any ſecurity, ſuch is the perturbed 


fate of the public mind. I ſhall therefore flate what I think 


— 
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will reſtore tranquillity to the country. I do not ſay it will give 
perfect content, for nothing will effect that, but it will content 
every reaſonable and moderate man; and then we may without 
danger proceed to reprels the reſt. 
What I ſhall propoſe will not perhaps. be perfectly agreeable 
to either party; neither to thoſe who are in power, nor to thoſe 
who are aſpiring to power ; if however it is adopted and ſaves my 
country, I care not for myſelf. If it does not, I have that con- 
ſolation of which nothing can deprive me—that I have done my 
duty, and that I have an approving tribunal in my own boſom. 


Firſt, then, as to the Catholics — 


The Catholics have been depoſed from all authority in this 
country ; for a century they were (ſuch were the unhappy cir- 
cumſtances of the times) unavoidably depoſed ; and I will lift my 
voice againſt any man who defames our Proteſtant anceſtors for 
that depoſition. Had the anceſtors of the Catholics. been tri- 
umphant, they would have done the ſame ; they did do the ſame. 
But let the conduct of all our anceſtors on both ſides reſt in obli- 
vion. It is not the part of Iriſhmen to diſparage the characters 
of thoſe who went before them; be their ſect or party what it 
might, let it be remembered, that they were till Iriſhmen, and 
that their blood is at this day running through our veins. 
Where we can, we ſhould adorn their tombs with trophies ;. 
where we cannot, we ſhould leave their memories to ſleep in. 

eace 
If the Catholic Parliament of James IT. was moved by a per- 
ſecuting ſpirit, I am forry for it, becauſe it is a blemiſh upon ſo. 
great a portion of the Iriſh character of that day. If the Pro- 
teſtant Parliament that ſucceeded them, were moved by the ſame 
ſpirit, I am {till forrier for it; but then I look for the vindication 
of all our anceſters in the temper of the times. I look to Eng- 
land at that period, and there I ſee the ſame ſpirit. I look to 
France, and there 1 ſee Louis XIV. juſt before the revolution, 
revoking the edict of Nantz, and perſecuting and baniſhing 
500,200 Proteſtants out of his dominions. But when I conſi- 
der, that the parties in Ireland were nearly balanced; that is, 
the Proteſtants were the leſs numerous, but had a great ſupport 
from England ; the Catholics were the more numerous, but had, 
but a ſmall ſupport from France; in this equipoiſe of party I ſee, 
that ſome oppreſſion was neceflary, which-ever party was ſucceſſ- 
ful, in order that it might preſerve its pre-eminence. Not ſo in 
England, there the Proteſtants were omnipotent, therefore op- 
preſſion by them was perſecution. In France, the Catholics were 
omnipotent, therefore oppreſſion by them too was perſecution ; 
but in Ireland, the powers were nearly equal, and therefore what 
in France and England was perſecution, in Ireland was policy. 


It is thus I reſcue the characters of all Iriſhmen at that period; 
and if a ſpirit of intolerance is imputable to them, it is an hun- 
dred times more imputable to their great and enlightened neigh- 
bours in England and France, not to mention all the other king- 
doms of Europe, in which, till the other day, the moſt cruel and 
barbarous perſecutions on account of religion were practiſed. But 
let us draw a curtain over theſe unhappy periods of our hiſtory ; 
it is not what Proteſtants or Catholics have been that we are to 
conſider, but what they are now. | 

To give ſome participation of franchiſe to the Roman Catho- 
lies is no longer a matter of choice, but of the moſt urgent and 
irreſiſtible policy. When Proteſtants of all deſcriptions were 
united in with-holding it, and when England backed them in do- 
ing ſo, it might be with-held. But is this the ftate of things 
now? Are the Proteſtants united? Is England aiding ? No—but 
the reverſe. Add to all this an impending and tremendous war. 
and then I aſk, can the claim to the Catholics be altogether re- 
ſiſted ? Impoſſible. 

I do not however ſtate this to inſinuate to the Catholics, that 
their power in this country is irreſiſtible. No—while their con- 
duct is temperate, and what will gratify them reaſonable, it may 
be ſo ; but were they intoxicated with their preſent ſucceſs, and 
inſtigated by any miſchievous incendiary to proceed to any thing 
unreaſonable in act or demand, they would find the Proteſtants _ 
once more united againſt them, England united againſt them, 
many of their own perſuaſion united again them, and. their 
preſent ſtrength would become preſent imbecility. 

It is my opinion then, that the elective franchiſe ought not to 
be imparted to any Catholic, who hath not a freehold property 
of 20l. a year. But firſt let me obſerve, that I never yet ſpoke 
on any ſubject in this Houſe reſpe&ing the Catholics, ſave a few 
words the other night ; nor did I ever give a vote againſt any 
meaſure ia which was involved any Catholic claim. I did not 
vote for the rejection of the Catholic petition in the laſt ſeſſion. 
Any thing that this Houſe has once done, ſhould be ſpoken of 
with reſpe& ; 1 ſhall therefore only ſay, that I greatly diſapprov- 
ed of that meaſure. I roſe to ſtate my reaſons againſt it, but 
at the ſame inſtant a leading gentleman in the oppoſition aroſe. 
] gave way. He Rated the ſentiment of his friends to be decid- 
edly for the rejection of the petition. He was rapidly followed 
by the right honourable Secretary with the ſame ſentiment. 

In this general confluence of parties, I could not hope that my 
voice would be of any avail; and being peculiarly circumſtanced 
with reſpe& to my couſtituents, I thought it would be imprudent 
in me to give an inefficient vote, which I know would be vulne- 
rable to much miſrepreſentation. I therefore immediately aroſe 
and left the Houſe. After this, I truſt, it will not be ſuppoſed, 
that I entertain any illiberality of ſentiment with reſpe& to the 
Catholics, Religion is a ſubject, upon which prejudice ſo often 
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over-rules reaſon, even in the moſt candid minds, that ſaying ſo 
much of one's ſelf in order to remove ſuch an impreſſion, will, 
I hope, be deemed ſomewhat excuſeable. Now to proceed. Every 
one admits that the number of the Catholics greatly exceeds that 
of the Proteſtants, conſequently if the Catholics had an equal 
right of franchiſe, they muſt become the majority of voters at 
almoſt every popular election. I do not ſay, that at this inſtant 
the number of Catholics who have 40s. freeholds is greater than 
of Proteſtants. ' But I ſay it would immediately be fo. Perhaps 
moſt of the Catholics now have but leaſes for years; but landlords, 
wiſhing to encreaſe their own confequence, would almoſt every 
where convert them into leaſes for lives; and though the Catho- 
lies might not in many inſtances have 4os. profit, yet we know, 
that when it comes any thing near to that ſum, the lower order of 
people will be tempted to vote from it. I therefore ſay, that if 
Catholics of 40s. freeholds were allowed to vote, the number it 
would admit would be immenſe and overwhelming. ; 

Some I know think that theſe inferior Catholics would be ſo 
dependent upon their landlords, who are moſtly Proteſtants, thar 
they might be admitted to the franchiſe without any danger. To 
this I ſay, that though they mjght vote with their landlords, 
they might alſo vote againſt them ; intereſt might lead them one 
way, but bigotry might lead them another ; for though I believe 
the higher claſs of Catholics to be as liberal as any men, the lower 
claſs we know are not ſo ; they are too ignorant to be ſo. 

If you ſay that their prejudices were ogcafioned by their op- 
preſſion, and that they will ceaſe with that oppreſſion, I aſk, have 
the Proteſtants had no prejudices? and yet how were they op- 
preſſed ? It is the expiring embers of civil diſcords which inflame 
the ſes againſt each other, not oppreſſion ; and though abolition 
of diſtinctions may cool, it will not at once quench them. Had 
the Proteſtants prejudices againſt the Catholics until now, or had 
they not? If you lay they had not, I aſk, how can you account 
for their with-holding ſo much from the Catholics until the other 
day? How can you account for their with-holding ſo much until 
now ? Was it policy? If it was policy, what has produced the 
ſudden change? If it was not policy, muſt it not have been pre- 
judice? How can you account for your own ſentiment on this 
ſubject in the laſt ſeſſion, and your change of ſentiment ſince ? 

If any franchiſe to Catholics was dangerous then, will not every 
franchiſe to them be dangerous now ? or if not, muſt you not 
confeſs that you were actuated by prejudice in the laſt ſeſſion, and 
then what follows? That you, the molt enlightened aſſembly in 
the nation—you, on the eminence of legiſlative power—you were 
ſo actuated by prejudice in the laſt ſeſſion, that you would not 
even ſuffer a petition from the Catholics to lie in neglect and obli- 
vion on yorr table, and which only in humble language implored, 
much leſs than you are now going to grant; can you then ſup- 
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poſe, that the wretched Catholic peaſant, wrapped in the thickeſt 
ſhades of ignorance, aud ſcared by ſuperſtition and bigotry, that 
he ſhould have no prejudices, or that he ſhould not have very 
ſtrong ones ? 

By granting franchiſe then to the inferior Catholics, what do 
you do? You give franchiſe to a body of men in great poverty, 
in great ignorance ; bigotted to their ſect and their altars ; re- 
pelled by ancient prejudices from you, and at leaſt four times 
the number of you. You give them all at once the elective fran- 
chiſe, by which they will almoſt in every county in three provinces 
out of the four, be the majority of electors, controuling you, 
overwhelming you, reſiſting and irreſiſtible. I cannot conceive a 
phrenzy much greater than this. Allow them every virtue that 
elevates man —ſtill this is a trial, that no body of men, that are or 
ever were, ſhould be put to. i 

1 think as well of the Catholics as I do of any body of men in 
this country or any other, but ſtill I would not truſt ſo much to 
any body of men in ſuch circumſtances. Not to the Proteſtants 
to whom I belong; not to the Diſſenters whom I highly reſpect. 
I can only conſider the Catholics as men, and they muſt be more 
than men, if, in ſuch a ſituation, they could be ſafely entruſted 
with ſuch a power. 

But ſtill ſome men think that the inferior Catholics would not 
- abuſe this power. I do not ſay it is certain that they would; nei- 
ther can you ſay that it is certain they would not; and this is a 
caſe in which nothing ſhould he left to uncertainty, becauſe upon 
this every thing elſe depends. Suppoſe you gave the inferior 
Catholics franchiſe, and that they ſhould meet in all their pariſhes 
to determine on the exerciſe of it, as they lately did, to deter- 
mine on the attainment of it; and that they ſhould nominate in 
their chapels their repreſentatives to the Parliament, as they lately 
did their delegates to the convention, what would there be to ſtop 
them? The power of their landlords might do much, but the 
power of religion might do much more. How much might 
theſe people be wrought upon by their prieſts, at their altars, 
working upon their ſuperſtition and poverty? How eaſily might 
they be perſuaded, that their temporal as well as their eternal fe- 
licity depended upon their uniting together in the exerciſe of 
their franchiſe. I do not ſay, that all this would follow ; but I 
ſay, that all this, and more might follow ; and therefore that we 
| ſhould not wantonly riſk it. | 

Some think it ſafe to give the elective franchiſe to the inferior 
Catholies on this ſuppoſition, that they are ſo inferior in property, 
few can acquire it, and therefore the Proteſtants will {till be the 
majority of electors. To determine this, conſider the ſtate of the 
country. Firſt the, great increaſe of tillage. Thoſe large farms, 
which a few years ago were all in paſture grounds, each occupi- 
ed by a ſingle Proteſtant farmer, are now broken into ſeveral 
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parcels tenanted for the moſt part by Catholic huſbandmen, . ſo 
that ſeven or eight Catholics hold the ground at preſent which 
one Proteſtant held formerly. Will not moſt of theſe be voters? 
Conſider this alſo; land has riſen within five or fix years one- 
fourth in its value. Land which, fix years ago, you could not let 
formore than 2s. an acre, you can now let for 25s. an acre : what 
follows ? That the Catholic, who had his land but fix years ago 
for the extremity of its value, has it now for one-fourth leſs than 
its value ; therefore he muſt hold a very ſmall quantity, who has 
not a profit to qualify him to vote. To give an inftance of the 
operation of this riſe : Suppoſe a Catholic held ſo ſmall a quantity 
of land as ten acres at 20s. an acre, and that this was reckoned a 
rack-rent fix years ago; from the riſe of land ſince, he muſt have 
a profit from it of 50s. a year now. Conſider further, that this 
increaſe of tillage and riſe of land have principally been fince 
Catholics were allowed to take freehold leaſes, and theh confider 
how three provinces of this kingdom are covered with Catholics ; 
and can you doubt of the multitude of Catholic voters, ſhould 
you extend to them the 40s. franchiſe ? 

Again it is argued, that moſt of the landlords are Proteſlants, 
and that they will not be inclined to give freehold leaſes to the 
Catholics. But I aſk, who can be certain that they will not ? If 
however it is meanr, that the Catholics will get but little influence 
by the 4os. franchiſe, then their gain is little. But if they ſhould 
get great influence, then your danger is great. It is wiſe then to 
do what in the one alternative can do them little good, and what 
in the other may do you irreparable miſchief? But it may be 
ſaid, theſe extreme caſes are improbable, and that the landlords 
will not all a& one way, or all another. I will anſwer to this, 
that as far as they act in either way it applies: that is, the Ca- 
tholic gains nothing as far as freehold is with-held, and you riſk 
much as far as freehold is granted. And as moſt men are apt to 

refer their own power to the public weal, eſpecially where the 
intereſt of the public may not be immediately manifeſt, it fol- 
lows, that landlords will rather follow the aggrandizement of 
their own power, than conſider the danger to the ſtate, and there- 
fore will grant in freehold to the Catholics. 

But further; in three provinces out of the four, the Catholics 
are fix times the number of the Proteſtants. Now if you gave 
them the 4os. franchiſe, and if Catholics could obtain freeholds 
with the ſame facility as Proteſtants, the number of Catholic free- 
holders in theſe three provinces would be fix times the number 
of Proteſtant frecholders. What a ſtupendous and overwhelming 
majority? Make then the ampleſt deduction probability will ad- 
mit from this huge majority on account of Catholic poverty and 
Proteſtant landlords, and pride and prejudice and every thing 
elſe, and after all, what a great majority muſt remain to the Ca- 
tholics ? I therefore ſay, give them the 469. franchiſe, and in theſe 
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three provinces they exceed you ſo much in their groſs numbers, 
that they muſt exceed you in their votes. This appears to me as 
certain as that ſix is a greater number than one, or any other arith- 
metical axiom. 

The next conſideration is, whether being ſuperior to you thus 
in number of votes, they would exerciſe this ſuperiority to your 
excluſion? I aſk then, which are the Proteſtants or the Catholics 
the more prejudiced ? Perhaps you will ſay the Catholics z but I 
will ſuppoſe them to be equally ſo, and then I aſk, if the Catho- 
lies were allowed to be repreſentatives, but not electors, what 
chance could any Catholic candidate have in any county in the 
kingdom? None. If the Catholics then become the great ma- 
jority of eleQors in any county, what chance can any Proteſtant 
candidate have in ſuch county? None. Give then the 40s. fran- 
chiſe to the Catholics, and they will become the majority of 
electors in three provinces of this kingdom; and conſequently 
will ele& Catholic repreſentatives for every county in theſe three 
provinces. Add a parliamentary reform to this, by throwing 
borongh repreſentation into the counties collectively or diviſional- 
ly, and then you will have all Catholic repreſentatives for theſe 
provinces, and moſt probably alſo for ſome of the counties even 
in the fourth, and thus the repreſentatives of three provinces be- 
ing Catholics, the great majority of the Houſe of Commons will 
be Catholics ; and all this on ſuppoſing the Catholics not to be 
a jot more prejudiced againſt you, than you muſt admit the Pro- 
teſtants to be againſt them. Is there any thing unreaſonable then 
in this ſuppoſition ? 

If you ſay this cannot happen, for Catholics are to be excluded 
from fitting in Parliament, obſerve the conſequence. The great 
objection to give the 40s. franchiſe to the Catholics reſts upon 
this, that they would not give their ſuffrages indifferently as other 
electois, but that they would give them as a Catholic party, and 
to ſuch repreſentatives as would be, not the belt repreſentatives 
for the nation, but the belt repreſentatives for promoting the view 
of their party. Now the exclufion of Catholic repreſentatives 
from ſitting in Parliament, as well as every other remaining Ca- 
tholic reſtriction inſtead of being a ſecurity againſt Catholics com- 
bining their ſuffrages, will be an additional inducement to them 
to do ſo; for the more points they have to gain, the more induce- 
ments they will have to enter into ſuch combination. And even 
if you were certain, that they never would aſpire to an aſcendancy 
over you, as you have hitherto over them, {till you muſt be cer- 
tain, that they would aſpire to an equality ; and therefore combine 
to obtain it. But further, were they to aſſociate to chuſe repre- 
ſentatives, do you think, they could long want candidates, even 
among Proteſtants, or nominal Proteſtants, fit for their purpoſe ? 
Could they not eaſily get in every county enough of candidates, 
who would offer to take their teſts, and promiſe to obey them, 
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and the firſt object of whoſe miſſion to Parliament would be to 
repeal thoſe oaths, which you now take at that table, and admit 
the Catholics to fit here indiſcriminately ? Such would be the re- 
preſentatives of three provinces out of four, in the next parlia- 

ment; what then would be the repreſentatives in the Parliament 
the next after? Would they have even the name or ſemblance of 
Protcftants ? L | ; 

Now what is there to control all this? Merely the power of 
their landlords. This is the reply in the mouth of every Catholic 
advocate, to every thing I have been ſtating. Now if this be true, 
what does it mean? Merely this: that if you give the 4os. fran- 
chiſe to the Catholics, the Proteſtant landlords will till, as before, 
return the repreſentatives. Now what benefit is this to the Ca- 
tholic body, to have the name of chuſing their repreſentatives, if 
fill they are to be choſen, not by them, but by the Proteſtant 
landlords ? What benefit is it to the conſtitution, if Catholics in 
name only, but the Proteſtant landlords in fad, continue as before 
to return the repreſentatives ? Rn 

If it is the ſame influence, that ſtill returns, is not the diſpute 
_about a form, and not for a ſubſtance ? Will the Catholics be more 
free by being the organs to expreſs the will of their landlords, 
and not their own will? Or if, on the contrary, it would not be ſo; 
if the Catholics would think and act for themſelves independent 
of their landlords, what then is the argument from the influence 
of their landlords, but a baſe —_— to dupe and impoſe upon 
your credulity ? and for which if you could he ſo duped, you 
would not be reſpected for your liberality, but laughed at by the 
whole world for your weakneſs, and you would deſerve. to be 
laughed at. 

i do not expect of the Houſe of Commons of Ireland, that it 
ſhould be wiſer than any aſſembly in the world, but, I only im- 
plore it, that it may not immortalize, itſelf for its folly. If you 
a Proteſtant Houſe of Commons, mean to give up your power to 
the Catholics, do ſo; I ſhall acquieſce; but do it openly ; it 
may be a magnanimous act, and take the credit for your magnani- 
mity; avow it to the whole world: many and great heroes have re- 
ſigned the enſigns of their authority, and ſunk into the vale of 
private ſtation; kings have laid down their ſceptres ; you may de- 
poſe yourſelves ; do fo ; but ſay ſo, and let the world know, that 
you are not ignorant of what you are about, and that it is a 
work of your free volition, and not of a fatuitous ignorance and 
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But to ſhew you the weakneſs of your ſituation, ſhould you 
give the forty —_ franchiſe to the Catholics, and how much 
weaker it will be, than I have even yet ſtated it to be, conſider 


this. The Catholics, I ſay, in every county in three provinces 
will unite, to chuſe repreſentatives in their intereſt, in oppoſition 


to thoſe in the Proteſtant intereſt, and this againſt the will of 
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their landlords. Now how, you will aſk, can this be done? I will 
tell you. It is evident in the firſt place, that the Catholics will be 
then the majority of freeholders in three provinces out of the 
four; and that in any fair plan of reform being the majority of 
freeholders if they act together, they muſt return the repreſenta- 
tives for theſe three provinces. That if they do this, they get a 
majority in the Houſe of Commons, and a majority of the Houſe 
of Commons, in our conſtitution, we know, is every thing: that 
is, a majority of the Houſe of Commons has the controul over 
the ſupplies, and the ſupplies gives them a controul over other 
powers in the ſtate. Here then is the prize to tempt the Catho- 
lics to unite in their ſuffrages, all the wealth and all the power in 
the land. Will this produce no exertion? Will this make no 
men; or will it?not make multitudes of men among them, active 
and intriguing ? What then are men to do? Merely to tell them 
this, merely to tell them their ſituation, and ſay to them, * you 
are now the majority of 2 and you may therefore return 
the majority of the Houſe of Commons; and if you do ſo, the 
Catholic intereſt is omnipotent: we only aſk you to do what you 
did the other day; to meet in your chapels and determine, who 
ſhould be the repreſentatives of every county or diſtri as the re- 
form may be.“ They may ſay, „your landlords will want you 
to vote otherwiſe, but unite together this once, and we will ſoon 
put you out of the power of your landlords. They may tell 
them that by their uniting thus in the laſt ſummer to chuſe repre- 
ſentatives to the convention, you got relieved from the hearth. 
money tax, and even got this very benefit of voting, which we 
now call on you to exerciſe ;?? and from thence they may perſuade 
them, that if they unite again ia the ſame way to chuſe their re- 
preſentatives to Parliament, they may be ſure of obtaining till 
much greater benefits. 

They may talk to them of tithes, and even of rents, and at laſt 
proceed to talk to them of religion, and tell them, “ if you will 
unite in your ſuffrages, your ancient religion, which has been 
proſtrated in the duſt, for a century, and humiliated and reviled, 
may once more rear its head, and appear in all its preſtine magni- 
ficence, and after the wrongs of a century you may now do an a& 
of great juflice to your prieſts, your altars and your God, which 
ſhall ſhower down wealth and power upon you in this world, and 
eternal glory in the next.” | 

What influence could a landlord uſe to countervail this? Yet, , 
all this, and much more, might be done to make them co-ope- 
rate in their ſuffrages. Will you then, after this, will you tranſ- 
fer ſuch a power to men who are ſubject to ſuch an influence? 
Will you be your own executioners, and commit this deſperate 
ſuicide ? | 

Neither is it merely a ſurrender of power; you cannot fell what 
uſe would be made of that power by thoſe to whom you would 
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ſurrender it. One party thinks the Catholics are friends to high 
kingly government, and would therefore make them a counter- 
6). to the levellers; another party thinks they have caught the 
the flame of French politics, and would co-operate with them in 
their democratical ſpeculations. But the truth is, that no man 
knows, nor can any man make a well-founded conjecture, what 
would be the conduct of ſuch a body of repreſentatives ; nor even 
can they know individually, what they might do themſelves, when 
they ſhould be thus colled ed: whether they might not fink into 
ſervile compliance to preſerve the aſcendency which they had thus 
obtained, or whether they might not ſpread their depredations 
into all the wideſt exceſſes of democratic licentiouſneſs. 

Is all this to be riſſced? Are we, living under the beſt conſti- 
tution that wiſdom or accident has yet conferred upon man ; in 
one of the fineſt iſlands, and in a Rate, but the other day of the 
molt rapid proſperity ; are we to riſk all this? And for what ? 
In order to give a liberty to the lower Catholics; and which if 
they had, their beſt friends tell you, they would only exerciſe as 
ſlaves to their landlords. Inſanity ! | . 

See then the chain. Give the Catholics the 4os. franchiſe, 
and they will be the majority of electors; being the majority of 
electors, they will return the majority of the Houſe of Com- 
mons : the majority of the Houſe of Commons ſo returned will 
have the controul over the ſupplies, and the controul over the ſup- 
plies will give them controul over every thing. Could any 
demonſtrative ſeries be more certain and conſecutive than this? 
Who is there that can deny a propoſition of it? But to goon 
ſuppoſe that having thus got a majority of the Houſe of Com- 
mons, they ſhould chuſe to have an aſcendency in their turn, what 
could you do? Suppoſe they ſtopped the ſupplies until they mo- 
delled the army, or modelled the peerage, what could you do ? 
Suppoſe they proceeded to acts of intollerance againſt you, as you 
did againſt them, following your own example, what could you 
do? Are Proteſtants willing to ſubmit to all this? Are the Diſ- 
ſenters willing to ſubmit to it ? Is this the improvement in the 
conſtituton, which they have been flruggling for? It is not to put 
themſelves up, but to put the Catholics up, and themſelves down 
for ever? The Diſſenters I always reſpected as a moſt wiſe people. 
I fear ſome miſt ſtands before them at this inſtant, and that they 
do not ſee their way; I truſt, however, that you will ſee your 
way, and the gulph that is prepared for you. 

Again it is aſked, will the Catholics be content with a 
limited franchiſe ??? But I ſay it is not what will content them, 
but what ought to content them, that we ought to conſider, I 
am willing to give them every thing, except what will terminate 
in our own deſtruction. In ſome things I would rather go even 
further than the bill; though in the franchiſe I would not go ſo 
Far. This misfortune is, that the right honourable gentleman, 
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who has negociated it, does not underſtand the internal ftate of 
the country, and is ignorant of its intereſts. In England ſuch a 
liberty of franchiſe might be of little conſequence, not merely 
from the paucity of Catholics there, but from the nature of 
tenures. 

The right honourable gentleman knows that in England (for I 
ſuppoſe him not to be ſo much unacquainted with that country) 
that there, I ſay, the lands are moſtly let from year to year, or 
for ſeven years—or ſometimes fourteen years, or ſometimes and 
more rarcly, for twenty-one years, but that leaſes for lives are 
ſeldom granted. Conſequently the rabble of the people there 
cannot obtain freehold property—nay, a great majority of the 
middle claſſes cannot obtain it. 1 have heard it ſtated by a very 
accurate and well informed man, that the number of county elec- 
tors in England was but 1c0,000. TI know not whether this be 
the fact, but certainly the number is but very ſmall, 

Here the tenures are quite different; almoſt ail the lands of the 
country are let for lives; ſo that almoſt every peaſant, has a frees 
hold tenure, and if not diſqualified by religion, has a vote. Sce 
then the effect of this upon the preſent queſtion ; all the Catho- 
lic peaſantry will be admitted to vote. Nhat a rabble will this 
let into the conſtitution! I am not objecting to them now as 
Catholics. If they were Proteſtants I would never vote for an 
infuſion into the conſtitution of ſuch a multitudinous rabble. Tf 
they were all Protſtants, I ſay, for fifty generations back, I would 
not conſent to the overwhelming of theyconſtitution by ſuch a 
torrent. In ſome counties where there are but 2,000 electors 
now, you will, if this bill paſſes, have 10,000 ; in others 20,000, 
in others 30, ooo, and I am well informed in the county of Cork 
alone you will have 50,000; that is, half what I have ſlated the 
whole elective body to be of all the counties in England. | 

What will be the conſcquence of this? But that your county 
elections will be carried by the vileſt corruption, by force, by riot 
by bloodſhed ; and that, not merit, but money and outrage, will 
nominate the candidate? Do you think you will meliorate the 
conllitution by admitting into it ſuch a copigus adulteration of 
rabble as this? I do not defire you now to conſider them as dif- 
fering from you in religion, but merely their poverty, their num- 
bers, their ignorance, their barbarous ignorance, many of them 
not being able to; ſpeak even our language, and then think, whe- 
ther giving them this franchiſe will be an improveiept in the 
conſtitution; or whether it will not be a moſt pernicious vitiation 
of it? The county repreſentation is now reckoned the ſound part 
of the conſtitution ; but where will be its ſoundneſs with ſuch a 
conſtituency ? 1 repeat it again; put religion for an inſtant out 
of your conſideration ; ſuppoſe them ali” Proteſtants, and yet 
ſhould ſuch a multitude be invelted with ſuch a power? 1 have 
eftcn heard the ſcrvility and venality of 407. freeholders com- 
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ned of; that they were in general driven to elections by their 
ndlords, or ſeduced againſt them by bribes. Still however being 
confined to Proteſtants their number was too few to be formida- 
ble, and they gave a certain portion of popularity to our elec- 
tions, not perhaps without its advantage; ſtill however they were 
much objected to. But what will be the ſtate of things now, 
when in three provinces, the number of theſe voters will be en- 
creaſed five or fix fold without any proportional acceſſion of free- 
holders of property to countervail them. 

Now I ſay the inferior Catholics will be content without this, 
if they are not inſtigated by the ſuperior ones, and even if they 
were diſcontented, they could be eafily kept down. Have they 
not been kept down hitherto? Is any gentlemen in the counties, 
where they are the moſt numerous, afraid of them? No. Have 
not the juries and the public meetings in thoſe counties entered 
into reſolutions, but the other day, againſt giving the Catholics 
any franchiſe? And do you think they would do ſo, if they 
thought it would be dangerous to with-hold it? Or who can be 
ſo good judges whether it would be dangerous or no? If then in 
the opinion of thoſe men, it would not be dangerous to with- 
hold from them all franchiſe, ſurely there can be no danger in 
with-holding from them ſome franchiſe, and that too from their 
very loweſt orders? | | 

The Catholics may be conſidered as divided into three 
claſſes : The firft, who aſpire to ſeats in Parliament. The ſe- 
cond, who are of the middle claſs of 207. a year freehold pro- 
perty and upwards, And the lower claſs, of whom I have been 
ſpeaking. 

2 5 the middle claſs, ſo far from conſidering it as an offen- 
five limitation to them, to with-bold franchiſe from the lower or- 
ders, I am of opinion, that moſt 'of them would be better 

leaſed it ſhould be ſo with-held. Every information 1 have 
hos able to procure from thoſe counties, where they moſt 
abound, confirms me in this ſentiment. But further, I know 
it is the nature of man to love diſtinction and pre-eminence. 
J ſeldom knew a Proteſtant rol. freeholder who did not wiſh 
that Proteſtant 40s. freeholders ſhould not vote; and for the 
ſame reaſon I am perſuaded the middle Catholics will be better 
pleaſed, that the inferior ones ſhould not have votes. 

Again, the firſt claſs of Catholics might be as much, or more 
gratificd, by being rendered eligible to Parliament; and what 
danger ſhould we run from this? None, if you keep the main 

rt of the conſtituency Proteflant ; for no number of any con- 
| ret will then be able to avail themſelves of this liberty. 
And I am ſure it would be a much more gratifying favour 
to the Catholics, and more liberal on your part ; why not do ſo 
then? Is it a falſe and harrow pride? For my pait I feel no ſuch 
ſentiment towards the Catholics. I ſhould not be ſorry to ſce 
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a reſpectable Catholic fitting here on my right hand, and another 
on my left, provided that by keeping the ſtrength of the conſti- 
tuency Proteſtant, we did not endanger ourſelves, by the admiſ- 
ſion of too many of them: a Catholic Houſe of Commons will 
never ſpring ont of a Proteſtant root. But if the root be Ca- 
+ tholic, no man can be ſure how long the ſtem and branches will 
continue Proteſtant. 

What will follow next from this unlimited franchiſe ? A par- 
liamentary reform; a moſt extenſive and probably a moſt levelling 
parliamentary reform. For make the Catholics the great ma- 
jority of the electors of the kingdom, and do yon think that 
they would be ſatisfied at the boroughs remaining as they are in 
the poſſeſſion of Proteſtants? No. But the very day after you 
grant them theſe privileges, they will be ripe for joining with the 
North in the demand for a reform. 5 

Has the right honourable gentleman ſaid, that they will be 
ſatisfied with what he has now propoſed? Have they made any 
ſuch declaration to bim? No; or if they did, how far would this 
be binding? It might be binding upon the few individuals that 
made it, but not upon the great body of the Catholics. Thoſe 
individuals, if they perſevered, would be ſoon diſclaimed by the 
Catholics, as Lord Kenmare and his friends were, who were for 
reſting ſatisfied with what was done iu the laſt ſeſſion. | 

What is the language in the North? “ Let us give the Ca- 
rholics franchiſe, that they may join with us in obtaining re- 
form.” They know that the Catholics are not ſuch fools as not 
to join, and obtain it, if they can, when by obtaining it, they 
alſo obtain the nomination of three-fourths of the members of the 
Houſe of Commons; that is, they obtain every thing. J ſay then, 
they will join in obtaining the reform ; but what kind of reform ? 
Certainly the moſt levelling ; for being greatly ſuperior in num- 
bers, and greatly inferior in property, (not having above one- 
fiftieth of the property of the kingdom) they will find it their 
intereſt to ſupport that reform, which will give moſt weight to 
numbers, not to property; that is, the reform, which will be moſt 
democratic and levelling. And then I aſk, if they thus unite, 
can you reſiſt them? If you fear them, before they get the 
powers in this bill, ſhall you not have more reaſon to fear them 

afterwards ? Penna oo Ds. 
Ik the Engliſh miniſter at this crifis fears the Catholics. alone, 
do you think he ſhould not fear the Catholics, and Diſſenters, and 
the greater part of the Proteſtants of the country all united ? And 
will not this reform be the bond of their union? No man is ſo 
weak as to think, that it was liberality in the Engliſh miniſter, 
which made him accede to theſe conceſſions to the Chatolics, and 
riſk the monſtrous experiment of admitting three millions of peo- 
ple into the heart of the conſtitution, who hed hitherto been cx» 
cluded from it. 5 * - 
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What follows? That if fear has made him concede ſo much 
to the Catholics alone, what muſt he not concede to the Catholics 
and Diſſenters united, together with much the greater part of the 
Proteſtants. Therefore this extenſive franchiſe, inſtead of making 
the Catholics contented, and preventing them from uniting with 
the Diſſenters, is the very meaſure which will force the union, 
becauſe it is the very meaſure which will make it the intereſt of 
the Catholics to preſs for a reform, and how few here who do not 
know how intereſt over-rules the actions of men? 

Some I know will object to what I have been ſtating, and ſay, 
that I am ſhewing to the Catholics what they may do, and how 
they may do it. But do you believe the Catholics to be ſuch 
weak and ſimple men, as that they cannot diſcover their own 
ſtrength and their own intereſts without my inſtruction ? Has 
the right honourable member found them fo in his negociation, 
or has he not found them the very reverſe? But I ſay, I will 
not fit ſilent here, when it is propoſed to you, and propoſed by 
a perſon in that ſtation which has always ſo much influence upon 
you, to do an act, which will ſoon depoſe you from your pre- 
eminence, and put you down for ever; and when you too ſeem 
to be deliberating under the tranſitory influences of office, and 
flationgand fear—baſe fear, whether or no you will do it. 

In ſhort, there neyer was a meaſure pretending to be a great 
one, more narrowly conceived than the preſent bill: It courts 
the Catholic rabble, and inſults the Catholic gentry. It gives 
power to thoſe who are ignorant, and therefore dangerous, 
and with-holds it from thoſe who are enlightened, and} there- 
fore ſafe. It gives equal powers with the Proteſtants to the 
lower claſs of Catholics, who are the moſt numerous, and 
thereby gives them a ſuperiority : and it does not give equal 

powers to the upper claſs, who are leſs numerous than you, 
and who could therefore have had no ſuperiority ; that is, it 
does the very reverſe of what it ought to do. 

The next meaſure I would recommend is, the incorporation 
of the Catholic franchiſe with parliamentary reform. The elec- 
tive franchiſe is the great object of the Catholics, for though 
they defire other things, they ſay, without this they are not 
freemen, but faves. Eſteeming it then ſo, this muſt be the 
paramount conſideration with them, and in compariſon of which, 
every thing elſe they deſire muſt be as nothing. I there confine 
. myſelf at preſent to the conſideration of this. I ſay then, I 

would have the Catholic franchiſe included in the bill for par- 
liamentary reform. Extenſion of franchiſe is properly a ſubje& 
of ſuch reform. The other Catholic meaſures I thiuk ſhould be 
the ſubject of a ſeparate bill. | | 

Now I aſk, what is the objection againſt uniting theſe mea- 
ſures, for the Catholic franchiſe being a meaſure of repreſen- 
tation, and the reform being a meaſure of repreſentation, the union 
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of them is obvious? What then is the objection to uniting 
them? Now, there are but two objections, one that it might 
riſk the Catholic queſtion—the other, that it would delay it. 
Now as to the objection on account of delay, I ſee no ſenſe in 
this. If we were on the eve of a general election, there would 
be ſome reaſon for expedition, and the Catholics might be anxious 
to get a power, which they were immediately to exerciſe ; but 
there is no general election pendent. As the Catholics then could 
have no opportunity for the immediate exerciſe of the franchiſe, 
if it were granted them, what reaſon can there be for precipi- 
tancy? Or is it the riſk you fear, lealt the reform being aſſoci- 
ated within the Catholic queſtion, ſhould ſink both? Now what 
is it I aſk has enſured the meaſure of the Catholics? Is it not 
the crilis? And why? Becauſe in this time of popular fermenta- 
tion the miniſter deemed it wiſe to conciliate ſo great a body 
of the people. What follows? That if he deemed it prudent at 
this time to conciliate a part of the people, he will deem it the 
height of imprudence to irritate the whole of the people. 
Aud will he not do ſo, if we unite theſe meaſures, and he 
ſhould adviſe the crown to reject them? Unite then the nation, I 
ſay, by uniting theſe meaſures, and proceed boldly and fearleſsly 
like men in the great cauſe of a great and united people. 

But ſever theſe meaſures, and what is the conſequence? The 
miniſter will think that he has gratified ſo great a part of the 
people by the Catholic meaſure, that he may venture to controul 
the reſt; and under this deluſion he may cruſh the reform. And 
what a multitude of miſchiefs the rejcion of the reform would 
produce, after public expectation has been ſo much excited upon 
it, it is for you to conſider. Or if you ſay “ that the Catho- 
lics baving got franchiſe would join in calling for reform,“ true 
but what would the miniſter think? That the Catholics, having 
obtained ſo much, would abate much 1n their fervour; and he 
would hope, after he had drawn off by the Catholic bill ſo great 
a portion of popular diſcontent, that he might venture for a 
while to leave the reſt to ferment, reſolving howeyer at his lei- 
ſure, to put a heavy curb on your future exertions, 

Whether the Catholics would object to the union of theſe 
meaſures, leſt it ſhould endanger their enfranchiſement, 1 know 
not. But upon what principle 1s it, I aſk, that they expe& this 
enfranchiſement? Is it not that old prejudices have ceaſed, and 
that we arc but one people united together, with but one intereſt 
animating the whole? Can they then heſitate, if they are fincere, 
to combine their fate with ours? Are we to give them every 
thing, and will they riſk for us nothing ? I entertain no ſuch ſen- 
timent of them, I cannot believe of them any thing ſo ſelfiſh 
and unworthy. Their advocates ſay, let them get franchiſe, 
and they will afterwards co-operate with the Proteſtants, in ob- 
taining reform. Admit they will; but why ſhould our cauſe be 
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the lacquey walking after theirz, or why ſhould they not go arm 
in arm together? 1 do not aſk | precedence for the Proteſtant or 
the Diſſenter, neither do I vin to give precedence to the Ca- 
tholic before them both. The Catholics have been aſſiſted on 
this occaſion by many Proteſtants and many Diſſenters, will then 
the Catholics, neglecting their Proteſtant and Diſſenting auxiliaries, 
inſiſt on a ſeparate treaty for themſelves, at this critical jundture? 
But to whom am I addreſſing myſelf? Not to a Catholic but a 
Proteftant Houſe of Common; and therefore though it might 
be a prudent, though not a generous, policy in the Catholics to 
prefer the cauſe of the Proteſtants to theirs, yet I truſt they will 
not ſubmit to do ſo. See now what you gain by one combina- 
tion of theſe meaſures. Should A miniſter ſay, let us divide the 
people of Ireland. Let us gratify\a part and diſappoint a part, 
by unit ing the meaſures you defeat) this ruinous policy. You 
force bim either to reje& all, which he dare not, or to admit all, 
and thus all parties ſucceed. You join the reform with a mea- 
fure already recommended from the throne, and thereby obtain 
for it a paſſport at the throne. Vu conciliate the minds of ma- 
ny Proteſtants to the Catholic franchiſe, by thus embodying it 
with an act in favour of their own freedom; and you at once ex- 
cite the whole people of Ireland, from its ſhores to its center, 
in an univerſal demand for this great charter of public liberty. 

I would therefore begin, by giving but a limited franchiſe to 
the Catholics; and by making but a moderate reform; and I 
would unite theſe meaſures. A ſùdden communication of power 
to a great body of people is never wiſe. Changes in an ancient 
conſtitution ought to be gradual. The example of France ſhould 
be an awful admonition to us. Let us at this anomalous era ſe- 
cure as much benefit for our country as we can, but Jet us en- 
counter as little danger. If a cloug fraught with lightnings is 
moving over our heads, what ought we to do? We ought to 
draw off ſilently and imperceptibly if we can, and not excite a 
ſudden exploſion. 

Again, by uniting theſe meafures, let no man think that it is 
my deſign thereby to defeat Catholic franchiſe. Thoſe who 
know me, know that I am incapable pf combating any meaſure 
in an inſidious and finifter way; whatever I oppoſe I have al- 
ways, and will always, oppoſe openly. I fear no man or body 
of men. Whatever I think can be ſafely granted to the Catho- 
lics, -1 will grant; whatever I think cannot, I will endeavour to 
with-hold, and I will ſay ſo. If the jlliberal reprobation of that 
body of men, towards whom my hqart has never cheriſhed an 
illiberal ſentiment, was to follow, I ſhould regret it, yet would 
I ſpeak, and I would act in the manner I thought right. If I 
did not, I ſhould not think myſelf worthy to fit among you: 
I am fatisfied that you would deſpiſe me; that the Catholics 
ought at leaſt to defpiſe me; and whßt would be worſe, and to 
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my mind inſupportable, I ſhould deſpiſe myſelf. But I fear not 
the cenſure of the Catholics. 

Every reſpectable and candid man among them, at leaſt when 
the fever of the preſent inſtant is paſt, will reſpe& me for ſpeak- 
ing my ſentiments boldly ; and as for thoſe who are not reſpect- 
able and candid, I am not anxious about their eſteem. Truth 
and reaſon are my only guides, and I would not ſwerve from 
theſe, though the wealth of the two hemiſpheres was to reward 
me for voting on one ſide, and death awaited me at your threſ- 
hold for voting on the other. | 

The reaſon I ſhould combine theſe meaſures is not to defeat 
Catholic franchiſe, but to ſecure parliamentary reform. Sup- 
poſe the reform ſhould paſs this Houſe, are you in nq danger of 
loſing it after? Have you never Joſt a meaſure after it had paſſed 
this Houſe? What became of the penſion- bill? Did it not paſs 
here, and yet did it ever paſs into a law? What became of the 
mutiny bill? The mutiny bill was paſſed as a kind of charter for 
your freedom, and was it not converted into the very reverſe? 
"There is no ſuch power in England of altering your bills, but 
there is of ſuppreſſing bills. Witneſs the cordage bill; did it 
not paſs both our houſes, yet who has ever heard of jt ſince? If 
the reform paſſes this Houſe, can you be ſure that it will paſs 
the other Houſe? Or if it does, can you be ſure that it will not 
expire on the ſteps of the throne? that it will not be trodden 
under foot by a dark and clandeſtine negative; (one of the ano- 
malies of our conſtitution) ; though no viceroy might be pre- 
vailed upon to give it a negative publicly and openly ? 

The heart of the Catholics is now in the franchiſe; I would 
therefore put it into the body of the reform ; and make the mi- 
niſter feel how it palpitated for ſucceſs, that he might tremble at 
its fruſtration, My heart is in the meaſure too, and if every 
impulſe of my reaſon did.not tell me it was wiſe, I ſhould not 

reſs it upon you. Credulity has always been the bane of Ire. 

Go Generous and ſanguine, we take the firſt glimpſe of ſuc- 
ceſs for the ſober light of certainty. A reform is, no ſooner 
named, than every eye lees it enrolled. But if the friends of it 
are ſanguine, the foes of it ate cold and machinating, and you 
may be baflled at the very inſtant, that you are wrapt in viſions of 
ſucceſs, I therefore, exhort you, to neglect no human means of 
ſtrengthening it; move it diſcreetly, but rapidly, forward. Put 
Catholic franchiſe into its boſom, and let it move,on to the lords 
and to the throne, followed by the votive acclamations of the 
whole people. 


The Hon. Dex1s BROWN E. I do not rife to anſwer the mul- 
tiplicity of matter the honourable member has, on the Catholic 
bill, tated. to the Houſe. The whole, Sir, is very finely con- 
faſcd, and very alarming, and really above my. recollection or 
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powers of anſwering ; but I ſhall make a ſhort obſervation on 
the only part of it that interelts me, the evils with which the 
honourable member has threatenqd Parliament, if they ſhall, 
purſuant to the bill of the miniſter} grant an unlimited franchiſe 
to the Catholics, and fortunately there was an experience in the 
country that would be the beſt reply to him. In the reign of 
Elizabeth, and afterwards of Chanles the Second, when the Ca- 
tholics had both the property and| power of the kingdom, were 
electors and members of your Parliqment, ſevere penal laws paſſed 
againſt them, ſuch was the aſcendahey of Proteſtant government 
and connection with a Proteſtant cpuntry. In the reign of Wil- 
liam, when they were members pf Parliament, they were by 
laws diſarmed and deprived of mpny rights. In the reign of 
Anne, by acts of the ſecond and eighth of that reign, a par- 
liament, elected by Roman Catholips, paſſed a code of laws, pro- 
fcribing abſolutely the whole Catholic people. Penalties that TI 
do not now recolle& were confirmed by acts of parliament of 
George the Firſt, alſo elected by Roman Catholics. And laſtly, 
this very root of property that is to produce a ſtem to make us 
all Papiſts, in the reign of Georgq the Second, produced a ſtem 
of repreſentation that deſtroyed the root itſelf. 

By an act of the firſt of George the Second, the power of 
voting at elections was taken from Catholics, which I think is 
ſome proof that it had not at leaſi power to preſerve itſelf. I 
truſt thoſe facts will be ſome kind of alleviation of the honour- 
able member's fears on the ſubje&t|of the bill paſſing into a law. 
Every penal law that has been enafted againſt Catholics was 
paſſed by parliaments elected by Catholics. Property and power, 
let me affure the honourable member, has, and ever would have, 
material controuling power. h 


Major Doyrs. I ſhall defer dfbating the bill until the pro- 
per ſtage for diſcuſſing its merits ;| but I merely rife to give no- 
tice, that as I think it fell ſhort of what was due to the acknow- 
ledged loyalty of the Catholics, |] intend to introduce a clauſe 
or clauſes, which ſhall tend more fully to gratify the wiſhes of 
that body, and at the ſame time pbviate the fears or ſuppoſed 
fears of thoſe, who, from ill-founfged apprehenſions, are adverſe 
to their emancipation. I call upon the right honourable Secreta- 
ry, for the ſake of his character as a public man, to reſiſt the 
advice of the honourable baronet, that of implicating the Ca- 
tholic queſtion with that of reform, as the one mult neceſſarily 
injure materially the other. 

I hope, Sir, the honourable member was not founded in ſup- 
poſing the Catholics owed the | preſent favourable ſentiments 
towards them, merely to the cri/&, and not to their peaceable 

and loyal conduct; but if it wert ſo, the linking them to the 
reform muſt prove ruinous to their cauſe, for it was known that 
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a length of time muſt neceſſarily be taken up on the ſubje& of 
reform, from the variety of opinions relative to that queſtion, 
before which the criſis on which their cauſe is faid to depend, 
will probably have paſſed over. Combining their cauſe with that 
of reform, will alſo, Sir, have the effect, of uniting amongſt 
their claim, all who were adverſe to parliamentary reform. As 
to the objection, if they had got the franchiſe they would vote 
for thoſe who befriended them; I think they would be very ex- 
traordinary men indeed, if they did not prefer thoſe who were 
their friends to thoſe whom they conceived hoſtile to their wiſhes. 
It had been ſaid, that all clauſes ftill left in the bill, operative 
againſt them, would be ſo many inducements to them to unite 
againſt the Proteſtants to get rid of them: if this be ſo, it is an 
additional reaſon for agreeing to my idea, of not leaving one of- 
fenſive clauſe againſt them in the bill. 

I Hall defer offering ſpecific clauſes until the proper ſtage of 
the bill; but they go to do away ſuch oaths as at preſent ſtand 
in the way of the Catholic, being on a footing of perfect equa- 
lity with their Proteſtant brethren, and ſubſtituting an oath for 
the ſecurity of the poſſeſſion of property derived under the act 
of ſettlement. This I do not do from thinking it the leaſt ne- 
ceſſary, but that no argument of danger, even the moſt childiſh, 
ſhould remain againſt their total emancipation. 


Mr. MaxwzlL. Sir, I defire to know whether the Roman 
Catholic buſineſs is to be hurried through the Houſe before the 
aſſizes? Or whether a reaſonable time will be allowed to gentle- 
men who {till retain ſome regard to the Proteſtant intereſt, to 


conſider a buſineſs of ſuch great magnitude, and to conſult their 
conſtituents on it? 


Mr. Secretary HogAxr. I truſt, Sir, no man will ſuppoſe 
that I could be ſo indecent as to ſay that the buſineſs ſhould be 
hurried, but I hope it will be concluded before the aflizes. 


Mr. Gzoxct OCR. I hope the right honourable gentleman 
will not inſiſt upon Friday next for the ſecond reading of the bill. 
I entreat that he will retle& upon the importance of the ſubject. 
Surely no queſtioa of this magnitude was ever fo hurried through 
an houſe of parliament ; it is this day read a firſt time, in two 
days more it will appear in print, and then in two days more we 
are to read for the ſecond time. 

Would it not be decent, would it not be reſpeAful, to the Pro- 
teſtants of Ireland, who ſent us here, who entruſted their rights 
and liberties in our hands, to conſult them upon what we are 
about to do? Will gentlemen recolle& that they are but the truſ- 
tees of the Proteſtants of Ireland; that this is a bold meafure 
indeed, and a meaſure which I do not think them warranted ts 
take without the conſent of their conſtituents. 
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Sir HEAcurgs Laxckisne. If the parliament of King 
William, if the parliament of Queen Anne, had a right to de- 
prive the Roman Catholics of their franchiſes, we ſurely have a 
right to ſay, return to the enjoyment of your inheritance, 
to the poſſeſſion of your franchiſe ;*? hy whatever right they could 
deprive, by the ſame right we can reſtore. 


Mr. Joux Crauptus BexesrFornm. I defire that the right 
honourable gentleman will explain himſelf. He ſays we have a 
right to ſay, „return to your inherjtance.” Does he mean by 
this inheritance, the forfeited eſtates} 


Sir Hescurts LanGrisSHE. Sir, the honourable member 
entirely miſtakes me ; I meant only political rights and franchiſe, 
no eſtates. 


Doctor Browns. Sir, not only lawyers, but what is of 
much more importance, country geptlemen, will be obliged to 
leave town to attend on the aſſizes, and therefore the bill ought 
to be poſtponed. I muſt complain of the low trick admitted to 
be practiſed on us, if that the managers of the bill delayed it to 
the eve of the aſſizes, and juſt at the time it was impoſſible 
for gentlemen to attend to it, they are anxious to hurry it 


through the Houſe. 


Doctor Duierxax. The right honourable baronet certainly 
did uſe the word inheritance, which he afterwards applied to po- 
litical rights : be ſeems to think that thoſe rights, though the 
exerciſe of them had been ſuſpended for fifty years, may fill 
be conſidered as an inheritance ; but! he ſcouts the idea of re- 
ceiving any claim to eſtates that haye been forfeited above an 
hundred years. I will tell the right honourable baronet, that 
the ſame authority which declared their eſtates forfeited, did 
alſo deprive the Roman Catholics of political power; and he 
might as well call the forfeited eſtates their inheritance, as call 
the elective franchiſe by that name. 

I aſſure the right bonourable baranet, they will think length 
of poſſeſſion no bar to their claims; they did not think it any in 
the reign of James the Second. What was the firſt act of his 
Popiſſi parliament that met in Dublin? It was an act of reſump- 
tion of all the eſtates forfeited by Papiſts in the rebellion of 
1641: and if they then reaſſumed their eftates, I cannot ſee 
why they may not do the ſame again, whenever the Patliament 
mall be ſufficiently Popiſh. I therefore think the obſervation of 
the honourable member [Mr. John Claudius Beresford] very 
ſtrong and very ſeaſonably made. 

I think it is a very odd and a very indecent manceuvre to preſs 
this buſineſs forward thus on the eve of the aſſizes, without al- 
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lowing time to expoſe its pernicious tendency. Sir, the Houſe, 
inſtead of two days, ſhould have at leaſt a fortnight, to conſider 


this buſineſs; to precipitate it, is to treat the Proteſtants with 
the utmoſt contempt. 


Mr. Secretary HogAx r. When I firſt introduced the ſubje& 
of the bill, Sir, I fully explained its ſcope and intention. Of 
this the Houſe and the nation were perfectly apprized. The ar- 
gument, therefore, that I deſire to precipitate the meaſure, and 
that further time ſhould be given to conſider it, muſt fall to the 
ground, when theſe circumſtances were recollected. 


Mr. Jauss Currs. It is, Sir, extremely unjuſt to charge 
the right honourable gentleman with indecency or precipitation. 
The gentlemen on the other fide have repeatedly called on him 
for the bill, and even ſeemed to think him tardy : but now it 
was brought forward, he is reproached with indecent precip. 
tancy. Surely there never was a man in his ſtation that leſs 
deſerved ſuch a cenſure, never one who conducted himſelf with 
ſuch perfect reſpe& and politeneſs towards that Houſe and its ig» 
dividual members. 


Mr. Ecax. Sir, I am perſuaded that the Roman Catholics, 
however anxious they might be for the fate of the bill, would 
yet not wiſh to receive a boon which ſeemed to be the offspring 
of precipitancy, or the little meaſure of party, nor ſuffer them- 
ſelves to be betrayed into a refractory impatience. They were 
now fully aware of the diſpoſition of the Houſe, and of his ma- 
jelty's miniſters; nor ſhould their emancipation even be poſt- 
poned, I am certain their loyalty, their prudence, or their pa- 
tience, were not to be ſhaken by the event. I hope, however, 
that Government are really ſerious in the objects of the bill, and 
that the meaſure of poſtponing the commirtal of it was not a 
trick to throw the advocates of the bill off their guard, and lead 
them to diſtant parts of the country. 


The queſtion was at length put, that the bill be read a ſecon 
time on Friday next, and carried without a diviſion. 


— —_ — 


TutsDary, FrBavaky 19, 1793. 


The Houſe, according to order, went up to the Caſtle 
w.th the addreſs, &c. When the Speaker reſumed. the chair, 


The CuANcELTOR Or THE ExcyentEs preſented ſeveral of 


the ordinary money bills; which were ſeverally read a firſt 
time, 


| 
| 
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The Soricirox GeneraL brought in a bill for conſtituting 
a pariſh under the name of Saint George's ; which was alſo read 
a firſt time. ; 


The bounty regulation—the mutiny and the Kilkenny road 
bills, were ſeverally read a third ti we, and paſſed. 


Mr. Foxnes moved, „That the clerks of the peace, and 
other returning officers in the ſeveral! boroughs throughout the 
kingdom, do lay before this Houſe! on or before this day fort- 
night, liſts of the electors in their geſpective boroughs, with the 
reſpective qualifications on which they exerciſed the elective 


franchiſe.” 


Sir Heacuues Laxcktsur ſaid, that when a few days ago 
a propoſition fimilar to the peſent had been offered to that 


Houſe, he oppoſed it; as the information it would produce mult 


be imperfe&; as it might, in its eflets be injurious to the par- 
ties concerned; as it was utterly uſgicls for the purpoſes it pro- 
feſſed, and in its inference and operation could not but prove de- 
trimental to the public: that on the ſame grounds he ſhould op- 
poſe the preſent motion, as being liable to the ſame objections; 
that the information to be derived from it muſt be imperfeR, 
no man could doubt who conſidered, that in many inſtances the 
corporation books did not contain a lift of the reſpective voters; 
as beſides thoſe entered in the bobks, ſeveral were intitled to 
freedom by birth, ſervice or marriage; ſeveral became electors 
by freehold or reſidence, or dockets, as the caſe may be; which, 
as they are always variable, are not cognizable by the town elerk 
or other officer. That laying before Parliament the corporation 
books, or returns of the ſtate of every borough in Ireland, muſt 
be extremely injurious; it would be a fort of Parliament gu» 
<warranto againſt the boroughs ; it would expoſe lapſes and omiſ- 
fions, and produce pernicious litigation. That the meaſure was 
utterly uſeleſs as to the purpole profeſſed ; that parliamentary 
reform was a meaſure not to be grohnded on arithmetical calcu- 
lation, but on general acknowledged principles; that every body 
knew there were boroughs that contained few conſtituents ; 
every body knew that the people are not equaliy repreſented ; 
that they never were ſo, and that ng man in the Houſe would wiſh 
to-make them ſo; for if it were ſo, we ſhould not have the blef- 
ſings of the Britiſi conflitution, but the ſcourge of a democracy. 
However that our conſtitution was to be viewed not in the detail, 
but in its effects ; that there” were faſhions growing of political, 


'as well as religious free-thinking, which affected to philoſophize 


every thing to abſtract principles; that as one led to atheiſm, fo 
did the other to anarchy. That both religion and governmeny 
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were to be judged by their general effects; that a religion which 
produces charity, integrity, peace and good will towards men, 
is a good religion. That a government which maintains civil 
liberty and produces progreſſive proſperity is a good govern- 
ment. That we ſhould judge of governments, as we do of the 
powers above, by the bleſſings they have. conferred upon us. 
He ſaid, that the interference conveyed by ſuch returns as had 
been moved for, would be highly injurious, as they would detail 
defects, without producing remedies; and at all events depreci- 
ate Parliament in the popular opinion; you decide what you 
have to be bad, before you know whether you can make it bet- 
ter; you bid the people be diſcontented with their preſent con- 
ſtitution, before you decide what you can ſubſtitute in its place; 
you ſhake the pillars of ancient eſtabliſhment, and diſturb the 
tranquillity of the public mind, before you have conſidered what 
you {hall do to reſtore the one or ſatisfy the other. Therefore, 
he ſaid, the amendment of his right honourable friend [the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer] the other night, to a motion de- 
tailing the infirmities of our preſent conſtitution, was a wiſe 
one; for it went to maintain unimpaired the authority of Par- 
liament under its preſent conſtitution ; which, formed as it may 
be, is the only ſource of law and of government, and in order 
that it ſhould be obeyed it ought to, be reſpected, and that it 
ſhould be reſpected it was only ueceſſary to recall the recollection 
of the people to the ſeries of henefits it had conferred in a few 
years; however, if a plan were produced that might effe& any 
improvement, without hazarding what we enjoy, it ought to be 
conſidered ; the appointment of this committee had been fo often 
alluded to, with inferences and concluſions that did not belong to 
it, that he would remind the Houſe how it had been formed; 
a committee was moved for to enquire “ if any, and what 
abuſes, had ariſen in Government or in the repreſentation of the 
people.” It was objected to as implying the exiſtence of abuſes 
that were not admitted; the motion was ſimplified to get rid 
of that implication, and a committee of inquiry, paſſed almoſt 
as a thing of courſe; but to ſuppoſe that in agreeing to this 
committee, the Houſe was pledged to admit the reality of abuſes, 
which may not exilt, or to adopt a plan of remedy they had ne- 
ver ſeen, was a molt unfounded concluſion indeed. Gentlemen 
have aſked for what was this committee appointed, if you refuſe 
them information? He faid, the gentleman who moved for it 
could beſt anſwer that queſtion; he ſaw no good end it could an- 
ſwer; that, if it went to pledge gentlemen to a reform, the 
ſcheme of which they had never ſeen, or to depreciate the pre- 
ſent repreſentation in the eyes of the people, it would be bath 
12 and unjuſt. But we are called on at this fide of the 

ouſe, to ſhew the ſincerity of our wiſhes for parliamentary 
reform; the fact is, that men mult have expreſſed thoſe wiſhes, - 


Vor. XIII. . : | 


' down to them by their anceſtors. 
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before you have a right to demand that they ſhould prove the 
ſincerity of them; as it is, you call pn us to fulfil covenants we 
never entered into, and adhere to engagements we never made; 
ſome individuals expreſſed ſentiments] favourable to reform; but 
the general ſentiment went to diſeu on, and no more. He ſaid, 
that he had no reſerve in ſaying that} it was his private opinion, 
our conſtitution, under the preſent mode of repreſentation, was 
competent to all good ends of Government, to civil liberty and 
progreſſive proſperity ; and he doubted much whether human wiſ- 
dom was able to form a plan of alteration that would not be 
productive of more evils than "thoſe it would affect to remove 
however it was his duty to coalider the plan promiſed, when the 
bill ſhould be produced. But in the mean time let us not do 
any thing to depreciate the preſent; conſtitution of Parliament; 
for if you once detach the public mjnd from its devotion to an- 
cient eſtabliſhments, you fet it adrift without pointing out an 
harbour or furniſhing an anchor; ybu remove the landmarks of 
the old conſtitution, you level the old boundaries between Go- 


vernment and the people, which are | ike thoſe between the ſea 
and the land. | 


Sir BoyLe Roch. Sir, this is the critical period, in which 
every loyal ſubject ſhould declare his ſentiments in the boldeſt and 
moſt public manner, and expreſs his diſapprobation of any mea- 
ſure that may be conceived to be an encouragement to the pro- 
pagation of French principles; and as I conſider a parliamentary 
reform to have that direQ tendency, 1 openly enter my proteſt 
againſt it. 

I conſider it as a maſked. battery, under the veotetion” and 

covert of which the Dungannon| reformers, the ſociety called 
United Iriſhmen, the Defenders and Break-of day Boys, are 
advancing to the foot of the glacis of the citadel of the conſti- 
tution, there to make a lodgment, and the garriſon is called upon 
to defend itſelf. 
Il am very glad, however, that this ſubject has been opened 
in the committee, that the public may fee the futility and 
«wickedneſs of it. This is the thifd or fourth night we have fat 
upon it, and I aſk whether the reformers have brought forth any 
plan, which the greateſt madman amonglt us would agree 
to? 

La Fayette was a great reformr; he and his party (amongſt 
whom were many of the principal nobility of France) began 
with the abuſes ct the monarchy.! As they proceeded, the epi- 
demie madneſs ſeized them, and they thought it neceſſary to ſa- 
crifice to public clamour their immunities, "their honours, their 
ſeniorities, which, in fact, to them were their boroughs, handed 
Whilſt they were thus going 
on, reforming themſclves and the! ſtate, there was a bloody jaco- 
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bin party obſerving their motions, and took the firſt opportunity 
of jumping on their necks, cutting their throats, and of burying 
them, the monarchy and the monarch in the ſame grave. 

It ſeems as if the ſame ſpirit of felp de ſe had ſeized on us 
alſo ! We have had ſome time to conſider ; let us endeavour to 
ſhake off the frenzy and recover from the illuſion. Let us direct 
our attention to the ſtrengthening our army; let us eſtabliſh our 
militia, as the natural bulwark of the country; and let us fol- 
low the example of our fiſter kingdom, in providing defence 
againſt the arms and doctrines of France. 

Under all theſe circumſtances, I intreat the gentlemen who 
have introduced this queſtion into the Houſe, to withdraw it, at 
leaſt for the preſent. | 


The ArTTorexety Grxtrar ſaid he would, in a few words, 
confine himſelf to the queſtion before the Houſe. It was not 
whether they ſhould have a reform of the Parliament, nor would 
it pledge any man upon that ſubject. He had never pledged 
himſelf one way or other. He had always ſaid, that he would 
give the matter his beſt conſideration, and vote as his conſcience 
ſhould ſuggeſt to be for the ſervice of the country, and the benefit 
of the conſtitution. 

He was clear that this motion ought to be negatived, becauſe 
it would not produce the deſired information. No officer could 
poſſibly give it, and it would ill become Parliament to put an or- 
der of that nature upon the journals. Beſides, the information 
deſired was unneceſſary. For if the fact was to have aſcertained 
that there were many boroughs with a ſmall number of electors, 
it would not be denied. There was alſo another objection to the 
motion ; it would be expoſing thoſe boroughs and might furniſh 
matter of litigation, and might, probably, be the cauſe of ſome 
of them being overthrown by a quo warranto. On the whole, 
he was convinced that much miſchief might ariſe from agreeing 
to the motion made by the honourable gentleman, and he ſhould 
therefore oppoſe it. 


Mr. CoxoLLy faid, that the buſineſs of a parliamentary re 
form ariſes from what was recommended from the throne. In 
the ſpeech from the throne, alteration is recommend, and the 
ſubjeQ of a parliamentary reform, which he had thrown out at 
the commencement of the ſeſſion, was in conſequence of that 
alteration, For his part, he did not urge the committee ap- 
pointed to inquire into the ſtate of the repreſentation of the peo- 
ple, as he wiſhed that the Catholic queſtion ſhould precede that 
of a parliamentary reform. - He ſaid, that he ſhould ſupport the 
motion of his hononrable friend ; and he declared that be would 
never reſt ſatisfied, till the people are ſatisfied, and that they have 


a fair, equal and uncquivocal repreſentation, 


Q 2 
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The Hon. Denis Bxowxe oppoſed the motion, as going to 
diſcredit the legiſlature. The motion was, that the proper 
officers ſhould bring all the books of the ſeveral corporations in 
the kingdom, and lay them on the table. No doubt, in the 
lapſe of time, and from having fallen into improper hands, many 
boroughs might have neglected to comply with the terms upon 
which their charters were granted, The people ſeeing the de- 
fects, might be induced to ſay this fyſtem is bad, and adopt a 
new one, with nothing to recommend it but its novelty. In 
England, ſuch a meaſure as this wauld be thought a ſtep for 
bringing quo warrantes againſt all the corporations in the king- 
dom. | 
If ever there was a time in which it became neceſſary to con- 
ceal the defects of the conſtitution, it was the preſent. In Eng- 
land, when reform was equally deſired, Parliament had done ſo, 
and by rallying round the crown, had ſaved the country. If, 
then, there was danger in agitating the queſtion in Great Bri- 
tain, there muſt be much more in this country. Her credit was 
not much affected by a war, whereas it would nearly annihilate 
ours. If a reform was preſſed on the Houſe, a better ſyſtem 
than the preſent ſhould at leaſt be brought forward; he admitted 
that it would be impoſſible to prepare a plan which ſhould pleaſe 
all parties; but let a better than the preſent be produced, and it 
would be entitled to their conſideration. 


Mr Forss ſaid, he had entertained an hope that the right 
honourable baronet, would have been. ſuffered to indulge in a 
ſolitary oppoſition to his motion, hut he now obſerved with con- 
cern, that he was to be ſupported by all the force of Adminiſtra- 
tion, who had appointed that right honourable baronet, to be 
the vehicle for conveying to the people the determination of 
miniſters, to extinguiſh S® meaſure of parliamentary reform in 
the Houſe this ſeſſion; for ſuch undoubtedly would be the con- 
ſtruction put by their conſtituents on the reſiſtance of the ſer- 
vants of Government to the preſeyt motion. The right ho- 
nourable baronet has ſaid, that miniſters by conſenting to a com- 
- mittee to enquire into the ſtate of the repreſentation, had not 
pledged themſelves to ſupport the! principles of a parliamen. 
tary reform; I anſwer, that if they act conſiſlently with them- 
ſelves, they certainly had pledged themſelves : he then reminded 
the right honourable baronet of the argument repeatedly relied 
on by him and his friends, when the meaſure of a committee to 
enquire into the ſale of es was propoſed ; that if they 
yielded on this ſubjeR they ſhould admit that ſuch corrupt prac- 
tices really obtained, again on the motion to appoint a commit- 
tee to enquire into the laws, which exiſted relative to the Eaft 
India trade, it was contended in like manner by the right ho- 
nourable baronet and his friends, that it would be inferred from 
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their conſent to ſuch an enquiry, that they pledged themſelves 
to the principle of the expediency and utility of ſuch a trade. 
He called the attention of the Houſe to the circumſtances, in 
which the committee relative to parliamentary reform had origi- 
nated ; a mode of proceeding on this ſubject had been preſcribed, 
in effect, to the Houſe by the gentlemen who ſat on the ſame 
fide with the right honourable baronet ; a motion for a commit- 
tee to enquire into the ſtate of the repreſentation, had been 
made by an honourable member poſſeſſing a conſiderable office 
under Government, which received the ſanction of the oſtenſible 
miniſter. 

In the laſt week, a right honourable friend of his [Mr. Grat- 
tan] had ſubmitted to that committee, ſome reſolutions tending 
to eſtabliſh certain facts relative to the defects in the repreſenta» 
tion ſo notorious, as to come within the knowledge of almoſt 
every man in the kingdom; of which no member, who had 
ſerved on an election committee, could have been ignorant. 
But my right honourable friend was told by gentlemen on the 
other ſide of the Houſe, that we muſt reſolve on facts, before 
we inquire ; that he was anticipating the bufineſs of the com · 
mittee, and uſurping its functions. In compliance with this 
ſuggeſtion, we now wiſh to proceed on the inquiry, and for that 
purpoſe move for the production of ſuch materials and evidence, 
as may enable the committee to examine into the conſtituent 
parts of the repreſentation ; this is alſo reſiſted. And at the 
ſame time we are told in effet—you may inquire, but we will 
give you nothing to inquiie into; and we will uſe every means 
in our power to prevent the reſult of your inquiry from being 
productive of 22 to the Houſe, or benefit to the peo- 
ple: this was an evaſion on the part of Adminiſtration, that 
would diſgrace even the moſt miſerable pettifogger in the Four 
Courts. He aſked, was this a proper reception to give to a 
queſtion ſo intimately connected with the wiſhes and the intereſts 
of the people? Was this the mode adopted to effectuate the be- 
nevolent and gracious recommendation of his Majeſty, for deviſe 
ing ſuch — — as might unite all deſcriptions of people: con- 
ſcious as miniſtry were of their own unpopularity, it appeared to 
him that they were induſtrious to aggravate their own misfor- 
tunes; they ſeemed deſirous to precipate the country into ſome 
criſis, which they had, particularly, in contemplation, or to 
make an experiment of the practicability of governing Ireland 
under the univerſal diſtruſt and deteſtation of the people; which 
muſt certainly prevail by affording ſnch proofs, as their conduct 
exhibited this night, of hoſtility to parliamentary reform. 

He obſerved, that though the right honourable baronet, he 
was certain, was attached to the ſupport of the privileges of the 
Houſe, yet the greateſt enemy to them, without doors, could 
not have purſued a condu& more hoſtile than that of the right 
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honourable member this night, who inyaded one of the moſt im- 
portant and beneficial to the people of any with which that 
Houſe was inveſted—the right of enquiry ; his reſiſtance to this 
motion tended to annihilate the moſt yaluable faculty of the re- 
preſentative body, and to deprive the people of the only conſti- 
tutional means of redreſs of grievances, by thus reſtraining the 

and inqueſt of the nation in the exexciſe of its functions, and 
rendering the acquiſition of all the documents ancillary to 
enquiry impraQticable. It was objectèd to this motion, that a 
compliance with it might expoſe the hooks and the proceedings 
of the corporations to the inſpection of perſons, who might be 
intereſted in embarraſſing certain corporations, and involving their 
members in litigation; the terms of the motion were an anſwer 
to that argument ; it was optional for the officer of the corpora- 
tion, either to return to the Houſe liſts or an account of the 
number of the electors, or to attend with ſuch books as might 
enable him to inform the Houſe on} this ſubject; or, if that 
mode could not be adopted, with papers containing ſuch extracts 
from thoſe books, as would enable him to afford the neceſſary 
information ; if, perhaps, the uncertainty as to the exiſtence 
of ſome of the eleQors, whoſe names were entered on the books, 
made the return of a lift impracticable, only in that event the 
officer was to attend with ſuch books or papers as he deemed 
neceſſary, which were not to be taken out of his cuſtody ; but 
after ſtating to the Houſe the number of the eleQtors, of whom 
he could pronounce with certainty, and alſo of thoſe of whoſe 
exiſtence he was doubtful, and likewiſe the offices or qualifi- 
cations, ſuch as thoſe of burgeſſes or freemen, which enabled 
perſons in his corporation to vote, he might retire with his 
books without the inſpection of any perſon but himſelf; the 
names even of the electors were not deſired, provided the officer's 
teſtimony was on oath. | | 

He ſaid, that this explanation muſt obviate the objection in 
the mind of every impartial man; but the reſiſtance to this 
motion muſt be imputed to another | cauſe, which gentlemen 
have not judged it prudent to aſſign; an apprehenſion that a 
meaſure of this nature may lay a ſtrong foundation for a ſyſtem, 
which muſt effectually deftroy the monopoly of boroughs in 
this kingdom. He cautioned thoſe | intereſted in ſuch mono- 
polies, from indulging the vain and idle hope of being able to 
_ Preſerve their cloſe boroughs. "Their myſteries muſt ſoon be 
unveiled; therefore, why fear the expoſure of their books ? 
He was convinced, that two years, at fartheſt, muſt effect 
the total diſſolution of thoſe boroughs ; therefore, he exhorted 
2 as they tendered their own honour .and that of the 

ouſe, the tranquillity and proſperity of their country, to con- 
cede at a time when conceſſion could be attended with dignity. | 
Adminiſtration, by their majority, might defeat the meaſure 

1 | 
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this ſeſſion, but they could not ſtop the progreſs of the public 
mind on political ſubjects, by counting noſes on a diviſion ; the 
period was arrived when abuſes could not be diſguifed, and would 
not be tolerated. He then moved, \ 

« That the returning officers, town clerks, or perſons to 
whom the cuſtody of the books of the corporations, in the bo- 
roughs in this kingdom, are entruſted, do return to this Houſe 
liſts of the number of electors in thoſe boroughs reſpectively, 
and of the qualifications entitling perſons to exerciſe the elective 
franchiſe in ſuch boroughs reſpectively, or do attend this Houſe 
on this day fortnight, with ſuch books or papers as may enable 


them to idform this Houſe reſpecting the aforeſaid particu- 
lars.” | | 


Mr. BAR x ro replied to Mr. Forbes. He placed the op- 
poſition in a thouſand ridiculous points of view, charging them 
with aukward diſſimulation and hypocriſy, with endeavouring 
to acquire places, while they pretended popularity ; and under 
the guiſe of patriotiſm exerting their feeble efforts to excite di- 
viſions, and weaken Government at the moment that the ſafety 
of the nation depended upon the union of the people and the 
ſtrength of the executive power. He was heard with great ap- 
probation ; his flaſhes of wit frequently ſetting the Houſe in a 
roar. He concluded his humorous ſpeech, with the. following 
lines from Hudibras : 


« For ſome mea carry things ſo even 

« Between this world and hell and heaven; 
& Without the leaſt offence to either 

„ They freely jumble all together.“ 


Mr. Dvqutzxy called the attention of the Houſe to the pur- 
port of the motion, which he thought as fair a one as ever was 
propoſed. It was not a ſubje& to, be treated with that Harle- 
quin-like levity which ſome gentlemen had exhibited, but one on 
which more depended than on any other that had ever been dif- 
cuſſed in that Houſe. Whatſocver way the gentlemen on the 
other fide were diſpoſed to treat reform, he adviſed them againſt 
pretending to ſupport, while they were ſtraggling,to get rid of 
it ; better would it be to oppoſe it at once on manly and avowed 
grounds, than thus to defeat it by flimſy ſubterfuge. He then 
gave the hiſtory of the queſtion of reform from the beginning of 
the ſeſſion. A right honoutable member propoſed to bring in a 
bill of reform, and was ſupported by another right honomable - 
member, with a zeal and warmth that did him honour. 'The 
other ſide of the Honſe caught the electric fire; and, under the 
virtuous impulſe of the moment, agreed to a committee to in- 
quire into the ſtate of the repreſentation. 'The committee was 


appointed on the ſtatement and acknowledgment of the abuſe, 


as * 
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Then Adminiſtration began to tergiverſate. The committee did 
nothing, and reported progreſs. His right honourable friend 
had propoſed a reſolution, ſtating the general defect of the re- 
Preſentation. It was oppoſed by Adminiſtration, on the ground 
that the committee had no documents before them to juſtify the 
the reſolution. They were told, they fhould inquire before they 
reſolved. A motion was now propoſed] for documents to enable 
| the committee to inquire, and they arg refuſed ; the defect is ac- 
knowledged, and ſaid to be notorious; and the committee is di— 
rected to come to a reſolution on the general principle. Nothing 
could be a ſtronger proof of the extreme rottenneſs of the ſub- 
je, than thus refuling every document that could tend to eluci- 
date it, Were not gentlemen conſcious that the ſtate of theſe 
boroughs would not bear examining, they would be prompt to 
lay the defired information before the Houſe. | 
He was amazed that a man of ſo much legal knowledge as the 
Attorney General, ſhould ſay that this order would operate as a 
guo warranto againſt the corporations, intended as it was, only to 
rocure for the Houſe ſome neceſſary information. The King's 
— frequently called for the books of corporations; thoſe of 
Callan, Fethard and Trim, had been, to his own knowledge, 
for a long time together in the cuſtody of the court. Had 
the grand inqueſt of the nation leſs authority than one of the 
inferior courts? If the committee were not ſuffered to go thus 
far, it were much better they had not engaged in it at all. ; 
The Houſe, he granted, ought not to act under intimidation 
ought they to deſpiſe the opinion of the people? If the 
Houſe wiſhed to inſult that opinion, and to irritate the people 
to the laſt degree, they could not have choſen a more effectual 
way of doing it, than by thus inſtituting a committee to enquire 
into what the people complained of—inadequate repreſentation ; 
and then ſhutting the doors of the committee againſt every do- 
cument that could give information on the ſubject. When the 
committee was firſt inſtituted, the minds of the people began to 
grow more calm, even in that quarter of the kingdom where 
diſaffection was ſtrongeſt ; by rejecting the preſent motion they 
would undo all the good that had been done, as the inſincerity 
of the Adminiſtration, on this ſubject, would be manifeſt. 
The repreſentation of the people was defective, yet the Houſe 
was the repreſentative of the people. He exhorted them to remem- 
ber their high character, and to act as became it. Never, he ob- 
ſerved, were the general ſentiments of the kingdom more liberal 
and enlightened than at the preſent period : Never were the de- 
cifions of the public mind more manly or more right, than they 
had recently appeared. | 
If the virtue of the nation ſhould be found to exiſt in collec. 
tire bodies, while it ſeemed totally extin& in the repreſentative 
aſſembly, that would be a moſt dangerous ſtate for the country, 
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He warned them againſt it, and adviſed them to emulate the vir- 
tue which ſhone ſo bright through the great maſs of the peo- 

le. 
Should the committee, fitting to enquire into the ſtate of the 
repreſentation, wiſh to know the ſtructure of a fingle borough, 
on which to found reſolutions of fact preparatory to reform, it 
would be impoſſible for them to get at that information, if the 
preſent motion was negatived. It ſhould, therefore, have his 


ſupport. 


Mr. MaxweLr ſaid, though the Roman Catholic-queſtion, 
and that of parliamentary reform, muſt be the ſubje& of diſtin& 
and ſeparate bills, yet it was utterly impoſſible to debate the one 
without regard and reference to the other; for whatever degree 
of franchiſe the Roman Catholics were to obtain, muſt have a 

roportionate degree of influence upon the repreſentation of the 
Lhe, and if they were to be generally permitted to vote, 
their weight would be chiefly felt in counties, and the boroughs, 
being in Proteſtant hands, would become. the bulwarks of what 
ſhould be left of the Proteſtant eftabliſhment. He ſaid, what- 
ever was intended to be done for the Roman Catholics, ſhould 
be gradual ; a ſudden power put into the hands of men long ac- 
cuſtomed to reftraint, might have the moſt fatal conſequences 
he inſtanced this in the French people: the human mind could 
not bear violent and ſudden tranſitions; yet a ſudden and very 
great tranſition ſeemed to be by both ſides intended. He was 
ſorry for the want of wiſdom and true policy, in which ſuch a 
meaſure could originate : he was ſorry to ſee both fides runnin 
a race for political power, regardleſs of the national ruin whic 
muſt enſue. 


Mr. Bux row ConrxGnan profeſſed himſelf a friend to par- 
liamentary reform, but he wiſhed that the ſubject ſhould be taken 
up on large and general grounds. He aſked what opinion would 
the people entertain, if the court of King's Bench would call 
for the books of all the boroughs in the kingdom? He wiſhed 
for an inquiry on general grounds. He ſuggelted that it might 
anſwer the honourable gentleman, if he called for a return of the 
charters of the boroughs, the fituation of the counties, and the 
number of the electors. He ſaid, he ſhould join in any mea- 
ſures that wetit on general grounds. 


Mr. STANLEY, in anſwer to Mr. Forbes, ſaid, he thought the 
ſubject matter of the motion was of ſuch public conſequence, 
and the time at which it was brought forward ſo critical, that 
every man who had ever addreſſed Parliament, upon any occaſion, 
was juſtified, if not bound, to ſpeak out, and deliver his ſenti- 
ments, whatever they may be. He ſaid, be thought that any 
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man, who, on ſuch a queſtion, ſhrunk from his public duty, 
would juſlly incur the penalty of that Athenian law, which in- 
flited the crime of infamy upon any citizen, who, in times of 
great public danger, adopted a neutral character. He ſaid, he 
thought this was a time at which every man who had a value for 
our conſtitution, was bound to ſtand forward as a watchful cen- 
rinel, to guard and to ſhield it from thoſe dangerous aſſaults, and 
from thoſe poiſonous arrows with which it is aſſailed from every 
quarter. He ſaid, he wiſhed ſincerely that the gentlemen on the 
other ſide had purſued the wiſe and ſalutary advice recommended 
from the throne, and which they bad promiſed in their addreſs to 
follow, namely, to promote union, concord, and content, among 
every branch of our fellow- ſubjects, and that we ſhould have la- 
bomed to impreſs them with the value of our happy conſtitution, 
under which we live and enjoy ſo many bleſſings. He ſaid, he 
lamented, for the honour of Ireland, that they had choſen this 
period for introducing innovation, or exciting diſcontent, and 
wiſhed they had followed the wiſe example of Great Britain, 
where an univerſal ſentiment of loyalty and attachment to the con- 
ſtitution prevailed. But in Ireland, as ſoon as the ſpeech from 
the throne had announced the glad tidings of great joy, that 
three-fourths of his Majeſty's ſubjects were to be delivered from 
the bondage of oppreſſion, under which they ſo long laboured ; 
as ſoon as the Government had undertaken the noble and benevo- 
lent taſk of redreſſing their grievances; as ſoon as they had de- 
clared their purpoſe of eaſing the burdens of the poorelt claſs in 
the nation, by modifying the hearth-tax, and had, by the means, 
erected a laſting monument of their goodneſs in the heart and in 
the houſe of every peaſant in the kingdom ; whilſt theſe and 
other great national meaſures engaged parliamentary attention; 
whilſt France was taſting the bitter cup of innovation and diſcord, 
and doErines avowed and diſſeminated, which tend, in their con- 
. Tequences, to diſſolve all the bonds of ſociety ; to cut up all go- 
vernments by the roots, and poiſon all the fountains of public ſe- 
curity and happineſs, a committee is moved for in Ireland to in- 
quire into the ſtate of its repreſentation. If the object of that 
committee was to exhibit to the public view the bleſſings and ſu- 
perior advantages of our conſtitution, and impreſs the public mind 
with a reverence and value for it, it was a wiſe, a prudent, and a 
laudable undertaking ; but if it was appointed for the purpoſe of 
looking, with a microſcopic eye, into thoſe little blemiſhes and de- 
fects which are inſeparable from all human inſtitutions, it was a 
molt ill-timed, a molt dangerous, and a moſt inauſpicious meaſure 
for Ireland. That ſome defects might be diſcovered in our con- 
ſtitutian, he was as ready to admit as any man; but this he would 
ſay, that there were diſorders in the political as well as in the hu- 
man frame, which have a ſalutary tendency, which retard or pre- 
yent the progreſs of more perilous diſtempers, and to remove 
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which, might be to accelerate the approach of death ; and he 
confeſſed he was not diſpoſed, jult at this moment, to make any 
ſudden or grand experiments to aſcertain, with exact. preciſion, 
the portion of political liberty which might be created by human 
inſtitutions. If local or particular abuſes had prevailed in parti- 
cular corporations, he was ready to apply ſpecific remedies to 
thoſe evils, and would be as ready as any man to concur in a tem- 
perate, a gradual, and a moderate reform of thofe evils, when a 
proper and ſpecific plan was propoſed for that purpoſe ; but he 
never would conſent, at one ſweep, to deſtroy all the ſacred char- 
ters of the land, or make ſo violent and ſudden an experiment on 
the conſtitution. Inſtances had occurred in hiſtory, to ſhew, that 
when any violent convulſion was brewing againſt a ſtate, the firſt 
ſtep was to attack thoſe emanations of royalty, corporationg— 
thoſe bodies politic, created for good government, trade and 
commerce. During the violent proceedings that took place in 
the latter end of the reign of Charles II. it was, among other 
things, thought expedient to new model all the corporations in 
the kingdom, for which purpoſe, informations in 9 warranto 
were uſed as engines of ſtate, and the liberties of moſt of them 
ſeized into the King's hands, which gave great and juſt alarm, 
and occaſioned a law at the Revolution, to bridle this part of the 
prerogative. This motion is at once an attack on all the char- 
ters of the land, calling upon them to produce their titles, in or- 


der that holes might, if poſſible, be picked in their conſtitutions. 


It tended to diltwb the peace, the quiet, and repoſe of the corpo- 
rations of the kingdom. The common law was already ſuffici- 
ently competent to puniſh or correct abuſes of charters, where 
they deviated from the end of their inſtitution, by mandamus, or 
informations in quo warrants, in the court of King's Bench; but 
he called upon every lawyer in the Houſe to declare, whether there 
ever was an inſtance, where that court forced a corporation to 
produce its charter or books, except where a ſpecific complaint 
was made of a particular abuſe, on oath. He was ready to cor- 
rect ſpecific abuſes in particular boroughs, but he would not act 
like the cruel or ignorant ſurgeon, who cuts off every limb which, 
through indolence or inattention he will not attempt to cure. 
The preſent motion was utterly unprecedented, and had nothing 
to recommend it but novelty. In England, the Parliament pro- 
ceeded to correct the particolar abuſes of the borough of Shore- 
ham, but refuſed a gencral reform, as incxpedient and dangerous. 
In this country, it was iwhnitely a more perilous undertaking, 
where clubs, ſocieties, and conventions, had incorporated to over» 
awe the legiſlature, and many had conceived the wicked delign, 
under colour of reforming the conſtitution, to overthrow and diſ- 
ſolve it; and therefore he warned the Houſe to proceed with 
moderation and firmnels ; for if they yielded, the convention at 
Dungannon would not be content with reforming the boroughs z 
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they declared they muſt have a radical and complete reform, and 
he feared they would proceed from innovation to innovation, 
until they introduced the worſt ſpecies of all eonſtitutions, an un- 
bridled and unbalanced democracy. He obſerved, that as no plan 
was brought forward, he would conſent to do no act to degrade 
the preſent repreſentation. Our preſent conſtitution was an an- 
chor which had hitherto ſecured a ſalutary fteadineſs to the ſtate, 
and the courage of a ſtateſman ought to be like that of a mariner, 
who will neither throw away his helm, or cut down his maſt, until 
be knows by what better ſubſtitute his veſſel may be enabled to 
withſtand the aſſaults of the wind and the ſtorms. 


Mr. M. BertsrorD did not intend to have ſpoken in the de- 
bate, but from perſonal alluſions having been made to him in 
conſequence of his moving on a former night, that the commit- 
tee on the ftate of the repreſentation ſhould report progreſs, and 
aſk leave to fit again, he felt it his duty to expreſs his ſentiments, 
leſt they ſhould be miſrepreſented by one ſide of the Houſe or the 
other. > 

He began with warmly condemning ſome expreſſions, which 
he thought ſtrongly pointed againſt his right honourable and 
learned friend, [the Attorney General] by Mr. Duquery, as 
unjuſtly directed againſt the beſt benefactor of either his profeſ- 
fional or parliamentary life. 


Mr. Dvquezxy explained, that he had alluded to the right 
honourable and learned gentleman with the moſt profound reſpect; 
and that no temptation of popularity on one ſide, or place upon 


the other, could ever induce him to utter an unkind expreſſion 
of him. 


Mr. M. BexesrorD apologized, and thought it becoming a 
gentleman, and a man of honour, to aſk pardon on getting into 
error, rather than perſevere in it. 

He expreſſed himſelf a friend to reform, but ſuch a one, as 
would not villify Parliament on one hand, or degrade Govern- 
ment in the eyes of the people on the other. It might be pru- 

dent to meliorate the conſtitution, but it could not be necefla 
to caſt abuſe upon any of the conſtituted authorities. This hk 
always been bis idea, that the conflitution might be improved 
without giving up the dignity of Parliament. Jt was upon this 
ground, that he concurred in opinion with an honourable baronet 
{Sir Laurence Parſons], that even in its preſent ſtate, the conſti- 
tution was ſtill competent to provide for the maintenance and im- 
provement of public liberty ; for the promotion of trade and 
agriculture ; for enforcing the laws, and giving efficacy to a juſt 


ſyſtem of juriſprudence. This was the true line to be held iy 
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view by every man who was for reſorming, without deſtroying, the 
legiſlature. 

To the objection which was made to the theory of the Britiſh 
conſtitution, he oppoſed the objections made to the theory of the 
trial by jury; and yet in practice no inſtitution was allowed to be 
more beneficial to the ſubject—as thus: it was objected that 
when the men were impannelled upon a verdict, it was ſuppoſed 
to be abſurd that the twelve ſhould be obliged to agree, and that 
one obſtinate man ſhould defeat the other eleven. In theory, this 
was ſtrange and monſtrous ; in practice, however, no inſtitution 
had been found to be more adequate to its object the protection 
of the ſubject. From analogy he argued they ought not to de- 
cry the Britiſh conſtitution, which might be liable to a thou- 
ſand theoritical objections, but which had the practical advan- 
tage of ſecuring civil and religious liberty, until they were pre- 
pared to ſubſtitute a better mode of government in its place. 

Upon this* principle it was, that he had on a former night 
moved, that the committee ſhould report progreſs, and aſk leave 
to ſit again; and that he had aſſerted that Parliament ſhould ra- 
ther ſtand upon the ground of its ſervices to the public and the 
country, rather than upon that of ſelf-commendation. At the 
time that he moved for this committee, he ſtated that its obje&. 
was not a villification of Government, but to afford gentlemen 
opportunity of communicating their ideas to each other in com- 
mittee on reform, as-they could in that ſituation riſe frequently, 
and declare what might or might not be a proper moditication. 
His opinion further was, that the reſolutions of the committee 
might be a guide to the gentlemen who had undertaken the ar- 
duous taſk of a reform in the repreſentation of the people. 

Thus far he had declared himſelf ready to go, and no farther. 
Still he would conſent that every information might be afforded, 
which would tend to remedy the evils, which at preſent exiſt in 
the conſtitution, Therefore he had no objection, that the liſts 
required ſhould be laid on the table, relying on the officers cf the 
Houſe, that they would permit no perſon to infpe& them but 
members, And that the number, and even the names, ſhould be 
produced, authenticated by the proper officer. 

In reply to the argument of Mr. Duquery, that the books of 
Trim and Dundalk had been produced, it furniſhed him with an 
irrefragable objection to the practice being followed. Thoſe who 
had acceſs to thoſe books betrayed the entries, and laid the 
foundation of ſuch a complicated ſcene of expence and litigation, 
as he felt it his duty to oppoſe in the firſt inſlance. | 


Mr. ALzxaupes (of Derry) ſaid, if oppoſition looked to the 
confidence of the nation, their conduct ſhould be great and dig. 
nified ; — could be more undignified than any appearance 
ef a ſcramble for power; nothing more peraicious than any lan- 
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guage which could encourage perſons out of doors whoſe avowed 
object was to intimidate Parliament; there were on both ſides of 
the Houſe gentlemen of great honour and great talents ; the go- 
vernment of the country deſerved the ſupport of ſuch men, for its 
object was manifeſtly the public good; but if in the attainment 
of this object, there ſhould be any difference of ſentiment, he be- 
ſought gentlemen to reſpe& each other, and not by any aſperity 
of language encourage that ſpirit without doors, that aimed at 
their common deſtruction: he wiſhed to ſee ſome enlarged and 
comprehenſive plan. of reform, before he would conſent to pull 
down the ancient ſtructure of the conſtitution. 


Col. Hurcnixsox declared, that he would vote for the mo- 
tion. He ſaid the Houſe was pledged to a reform. Parliament 
was not ſent here to paſs an eulogium on themſelves, but to render 

benefit to their conſtituents. The motion now before the Houſe 
was a motion merely of information: the minds of men at the pre- 

ſent period were agitated ; but he did not believe that there was 
any diſpoſition among the people injurious to the conſtitution or 
government ; if there was, they were but few in number, and 
weak in power. He obſerved, that the deſire for a parliamentary 
reform was univerſal ; it was wiſhed for ten years ago. In 1783, 
| ſeveral petitions had been preſented to Parliament, praying for a 

parliamentary reform ; and the preſent wiſh for a parliamentary 
reform cannot be attributed to ſeditious or factious motives. 

If the Houſe rejected this motion, they would act as judges, 
who refuſe to hear the neceſſary witneſſes, and then ſay, the alle- 
gations had not been proved. The preſent time, he thought, 
was peculiarly proper to .engage in a reform, in order to evince 
to the people, that the object of the eftabliſhed government was 
the happineſs and good of the people. The dignity of the Houſe 
was not in danger—it conſiſted of men whoſe rank, family, and 
fortune, would ſecure them reſpect, if their own acts did not de- 

rade them. Let them only ſatisfy the reaſonable deſires of the 


country, and they would do honvur to themſelves, and give ſe- 
curity and peace to the country, 


Mr. R. STtvarT thought the conduct of Adminiſtration on 
this ſubje& totally unintelligible. He expoſed their prevarication 
through the whole of the buſineſs, and accuſed them of ſpecial 
pleading to every motion that had been propoſed. Why did 
Adminiitration giant the committee, but to enquire? and how 
can they enquire without the materials called for? He adviſed 
them rather to oppoſe fairly and openly, than in this inſidious 
and cowardly manner. To eſtabliſh a moderate and reformed 
ſyſlem was, he ſaid, the only way to ſecure ſtrength to the throne, 
and this ſyſt-m cannot be eſtabliſhed without changing the pre- 
ſent one. He was ready to vote any money from his conſtituents 
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to ſupport the eſtabliſhed form of government, but he would vote 
none to ſupport the abuſes and vices of the conſtitution. To give 
Government too much ſtrength while they were determined to 
ſupport thoſe vices, would be to give men an inſtrument for their 
own deſtruction, and could tend only to <ftabliſh a military go- 
vernment. 

Notwithſtanding all that had been ſaid of the diffiulty of effect- 
ing a reform, he thought a reaſonable ſyſtem, ſuch as would gra- 
tify all reaſonable men, might very eaſily be deviſed, and this 
would render the government of this country extremely eaſy ; for, 
in fact, the difficulties of Adminiſtration hitherto have ariſen 
rather from ſupporting the preſent ruinous ſyltem, than from any 
oppoſition that had been made to the neceſſary mealures of Go- 
vernment. It was the vices of this cxilting ſyſtem that had 
driven the public mind into a ſtate of agitation ; if they were 
ſuffered to pore longer over thoſe vices, it would be impoflible, in 
times like theſe, to foreſee what follies they might adopt. 


Prime SERJEANT oppoſed the motion—He ſaid, if the cor- 
poration books ſhould be produced, it might be found that many 
corporations had fallen below the majority of the integral numbei; 
thoſe corporations would be of courſe diſſolved in law, and the 


men who repreſented them in that Houſe, would then have no 
right to lit there. 


Mr. F. HvTcnixsox aſked why the Houſe appointed a com- 
mittee? Was it not to enquire into the ſtate of the repreſentation 
of the people, for the purpoſe of remedying it? He ſaid, that two 
motions have been brought forward in this buſineſs; the ſirſt was 
negatived on the ground that it went to degrade Parliament; bur 
he contended, that the preſent motion was a motion of ſuch a na- 
ture, that no man could reſiſt. In agreeing to the preſent mo- 
tion, it would be making ſome progreſs in the buſineſs of a par- 
liamentary reform. He took a view of the ſituation of this coun- 
try in the year 1779, when America was ſtruggling for her inde- 
pence, and he adverted to the preſent ſituation of France. 

He recommended it to his Majeſty's miniſters to look into the 
ſtate of the public mind; and he warned the olleuſible minilter of 
this country, as he tenders the peace of the chuntry—as he ten- 
ders his Majeſty's government, and the conſtitution of the coun- 
try, not to play with the public feelings. He then avowed his 
principles, which were a perpetual connection with England; to 
rally round the throne; and tile or fall with the Britiſh nation. 


Mr. M. Masox and J. C. Bzrtsrord ſpuke againſt the 


motion. 


Mr. Bus#tz.—lT ſhall: oppoſe both the motion and the amend- 
ment propoled by the learued member: they are both of the 


— 
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old ſchool of parliament management, which was ſuited to the 
times in which it was practiſed, when we uſed to fence with foils ; 
but we are now engaged in more ſerious conteſts, and muſt uſe 
other weapons. If we wiſhed to trifle with oppoſition, or to act 
unfairly, we could do it by adopting ſuch motions as this, and we 
could beat them with their own weapons, we ſhould have nothing 
. more to do than to admit the principle, that the committee ought 
to go into theſe minute enquiries ; we ſhould ſay with the mem- 
ber who ſpoke laſt, that as judges we are bound to examine all 
the evidences, and thus the committee could never cloſe, and the 
queſtion of parliamentary reform could never be fairly brought 
before us, whilſt we could alledge that there was any evidence 
not yet examined, or a ſingle fact relating to the ſtate of repre- 
ſentation which had not been inquired into, and thus we could put 
off the buſineſs juſt as we found it convenient ; and thus the mo- 
tion before us is as faulty in point of management, as it is de- 
feQive in point of principle. 1 
To extraordinary propoſitions have been laid down this night: 
The firſt, that by rejecting this motion, we decide againſt a re- 
form — that has had as full an anſwer as it merited ; the other, 
that by appointing a committee to enquire, we pledged ourſelves 
foria reform. Thank God we do not live in a country, where 
to enquire and to condemn are ſynonimous terms. The argu- 
ment reminds me of what was ſaid when a ſpecial commiſſion 
was appointed to try a man in the country where I reſide : 
Some gentlemen thought, that becauſe the man happened to be 
acquitted, the commiſſion had not done its duty, and neither 
| Judges nor lawyers deſerved payment, as they had not found the 
culprit guilty. The honourable mover tells us, that we muſt have 
a reform, that we had better agree to the principle now, though 
we have not ſeen the plan, for we ſhall be compelled to it. He 
puts me in mind of Don Quixotte, who met certain travellers on 
the road, and commanded them to declare, that the Lady Dul- 
cinea del Toboſo was the moſt beautiful perſon in the world : 
4 Sir,“ anſwered the travellers, © will you tell us where we may 
ſee the lady, or at leaſt ſhew us ſome picture or counterfeit of her, 
whereby we may form our judgment ?”” The Knight of the Woe- 
ful Countenance anſwered, * What ye baſe and unreaſonable 
men, do you ſhew deſire to ſee the lovely Dulcinea before you 
acknowledge her perfections? No, there would then be no merit 
in the confeſſion. But I ſwear to you, that you ſhall acknow- 
ledge them without having ſeen ber at all, or elſe you ſhall feel 
the weight of this valorous arm.” I am ſenſible of the right ho- 
nourable member's arm, and it is with great humility that I ex- 
preſs a wiſh to ſee his Dulcinea. 
We.are aſked repeatedly, why did we agree to a committee, if 
we reſiſt ſuch motions as this; and what ought to be the buſineſs 
of ſuch a committee ? Why, the buſineſs that was held out at the 
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time of propoſing it; to debate on the ſtate of repreſentation with 
more freedom than we could do in this Houſe; to hear the plans 
ſuggeſted, and to enable the member who is to move the reform, 
to collect the ſentiments of the Houle, and meet his withes. If 
we came to reſolutions to make broad and general ones—of that 
nature was the third motion read in the committee by my right 
honourable friend: In ſact, I ſee but three motions that could be 
proper; either one approving of the preſent repreſentation en- 
tirely, if we thought ourſelves juſtified by the fact, which was 
not attempted z or, ſecondly, one ſo reprobating that repreſenta- 
tion 2; to decide at all events to change it, ſuch as was pro- 
poſed by my right honourable friend; or, thirdly, one of a mixed 
nature, neither declaring it perfect, nor yet ſo faulty as to be caſt 
away without a plan of a better one being propoſed, and de- 
claring our williogneſs to liſten to ſuch a propoſal if it ſhould be 
made to us. Such was the motion of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer—the latter, I think, was the moſt conformable to the 
fact, and to the ſituation of the country; but both his and the 
other which was propoſed were of a general nature, and free from 
the antiquated dexterity of the motion before us. Who is it 
that the honourable member wants to refute by bringing forward 
theſe details? Were we ſo deficient in candonr as to deny facts, 
or to ſay that the repreſentation was equal, we had ſome right to 
expect equal candour from him. lt is not, Sir, to refute our ar- 
guments that he brings forward this motion, but it is to hold up 
the repreſentation of your country like the painter's picture, 
and to call every man who pleaſed, to daub over the parts which 
he thought faulty, and to do this when no artiſt had yet ap- 
peared, capable of painting another- that ſhould be as good, or 
of reſtoring the old ones. He does this at a time when he tells 
us that it is a wild theory to carry on Government with public 
deteſtation, and yet he invokes the public deteſtation againſt that 
body which is to carry on the public Government, and at the 
time of the greateſt peril, He ſhould have more mercy on the 
property of a country, already too much diminiſhed in its value; 
on a credit not a little impaired by public turbulence ; on a reve- 
nue diminiſhed in a ſum equal to the intereſt of five millions ſter- 
ling. He ſhould chuſe ſome fitter time for ſhaking the repre- 
ſentation of Parliament and the ſtability of Government. I will 
not now debate whether any reform can be expedient at ſuch a 
time as this, but J will ſay, that if you will have one, two 
things are requilite; firſt, that it be founded in ſound deliberation, 
for you know by the example of France, that if it be abſurd in 
itſelf, it cannot ſtand, even though the people ſhould at firſt ap- 
prove of it ; and, ſecondly, you ſhould take care that it ſhould 
be ſo acceptable to the people, as to give it a reaſonable chance 
of ſtability, for even though you like it yourſelves, if they do 
not, you will fail of the great object of tranguillizing them. 
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But what is the meaſure propoſed to us; before you know that 
your new repreſentation will be acceptable, before you have de- 
liberated upon it yourſelves, you are_called upon to hold up the 
conſtitution which protects you, as an object for general rs 5g 
tion. Had an emiſſary of France been the adviſer, had an aid- 
de- camp of Dumourier been ſent over to direct our councils, 
what advice would he have given but this, firſt deſtroy all reve- 
rence for your preſent form of Government, do it by a fide- 
wind, and by parliamentary artifice, if you cannot do it by a 
direct reſolution; and I will willingly take my chance, that 
nothing which you can afterwards ſubſtitute, will content or go- 
vern a triumphant democracy ; plan after plan may be then pro- 
poſed, and none of them will ſatisfy till at laſt a turbulent po- 
pulace progreſſive in their demands, and capricious from their 
victories, will call the queſtion to primary aſſemblies, and ſweep 
away at once the reform and the reformers, 


Mr. Masox next roſe to make one ſhort obſervation, which 

was, that nothing could be more idle and ineffectual than the 
motion, if complied with, would prove; the Roman Catho- 
lic bill would ſoon be paſſed, this would give a great number of 
new electors, and the ſame returns that would at this moment 
ſhew the ſtate of the electors, as ſoon as that bill paſſed, no 
longer be juſt or accurate. 


Mr. Joux Craunius BERESsTORD ſaid, he was ſurpriſed at 
the means by which oppoſition pretended to ſupport a parliamen- 
tary reform ; they ſeemed determined to deſtroy the principle of 
the meaſure, by frittering it in filly and partial motions calculated 
to amuſe the people out of doors, but to delay the neceſſary pro- 
ceedings, which, if they were fincere, they would endeavour to 
accelerate, but they contented themſelves with making ſpeeches 
which might furniſh the republican ſocieties with argument. A 
gentleman in his harangue had ſaid that by the American and 
French revolutions a new light had burſt forth upon mens' un- 
derftandings ; for his part he would not truſt that light; it was 
an ignis ſatuus, and as to the kind concern the gentleman had ex- 
preſſed leſt the Houſe ſhould be intimidated, that gentleman 
might have ſpared his apprehenſion ; the Houſe was not of a 
ſpirit to bend to intimidation. 


Mr. Geoxce Octe. The two great objects of Parliament, 
at preſent, are the Roman Catholic bill and the parliamentary 
reform. My decided opinion is, that the Roman Catholic bill 
ſhould be firſt decided, for till it be known how far you intend 
to go in that bill, it is impoſſible to know how to a& as to the 
reform. If the Roman Catholic bil}, in its preſent form, paſſes, 
the Roman Catholics will then be in complete poſſeſſion of the 
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country, and it is impoſſible to ſay how long the Proteſtant 
religion will be the religion of the ſtate; and we may live to 
ſee boroughs, now diſgraced with the epithet rotten, the only 
defence of the Proteſtants of Ireland. 


Mr. GaArrax thought it very extraordinary if the ſame de- 
gree of authority which the court of King's Bench exerciſed 
upon the application of any individual injured, couid not be em- 
ployed by that Houſe, in order to rectify the repreſentation of 
all the people. The entries in corporation books were made 
for the expreſs purpoſe of ſatisfying and informing courts of 
juſtice as to their proceedings, and yet that Houſe, the grand 
inquelt of the nation, was to be precluded from inſpecting them. 
What could the public ſuppoſe from theſe circumſtances? Muſt 
they ſuppoſe gentlemen to be infincere in their profeſſions of 
reform? It was ſaid, that from theſe returns it might be found, 
that ſome integral part of the corporation was deſtroyed, and 
the charter of courſe invalidated. What, ſaid he, if the char- 
ter is null and void in law, is it valid in repreſentation ? Are 
you therefore to avoid enquiry into the fact, and ſhall its illegality 
eſtabliſh its conſtitutionality ? But what is the reſult of all this 
argument ? If there be any it is this, that however proper for a 
court of law this invelligation be, it is unfit for the high court of 
Parliament ; and if this be the caſe, the committee ought to con- 
ſider the ſtate of repreſentation as an impoſition upon your» 
ſelves and an impoſition upon the public. 

But, it is ſaid that the motion is a vilification of Parliament, 
and an attack on the conſtitution. What is it? A motion to 
bring before you certain books and papers. Is this an attack 
upon your conſtitution ? If it is, the court of King's Beach at. 
tacks the conſtitution and villifies Parliament. Can ſuch argu- 
ments be ſeriouſly urged ? If they are, the reſolution itſelf re- 
futes them. Again, it is ſaid that it is unneceſſary to go into 
particulars, becauſe there are certain facts which gentlemen are 
too candid to deny, and which we ſhould be too decent to ex- 
amine; and what are theſe facts? That boroughs return mem- 
bers with very few conſtituents! Do theſe gentlemen talk of re- 
viling the conſtitution, who ſay that its abuſes are ſo notorious 
that it would be idle to enquire into them; ſhould ſuch an ex- 
preſſion come from common talkers, I ſhould not have minded it ; 
but when I hear ſuch words from men of ſenſe and weight, I 
muſt think that there is ſomething in their arguments radically 
wrong. 

You ſay to us, Do not enquire into particular facts, but go 
at once to the great priuciple ;”' that very principle which you re- 
ſiſted but the other night : What are we to inter from this con- 
duct, but that you are inſincere on the ſubject of parliamentary 
reform? Bur I muſt ſay, that in no caſe could your infincerity be 
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fo miſchievous both to yourſelves and to the nation. The credit 
which you took to yourſelves for favouring this obje& early in 
the ſeſſion, has rendered your retreat not only dangerous, but 
impoſſible; by urging public expectation to the very utmoſt, in 


order to court popularity, you have become more miſchievous 
than thoſe whom you call inſurgents. 


He went into a recital of charges againſt Adminiſtration. 
He was ſorry to be betrayed, he ſaid, into perſonality, or parti- 
cular accuſation; he was grown too old for thoſe things, but he 
muſt vindicate himſelf from the charge of embarraſſing govern- 
ment wantonly, and he declared that if they ſupported this mea- 
fare warmly and decidedly, he would ſerve them, though he never 
would a& with them, he would vote with them unplaced, unpen- 
fioned, and unofficed, if they conceded his favourite object to the 
wiſhes of the people. 


Soricirox GENERAL ſaid, the motion was unprecedented, un- 
parliamentary, and impraRicable, and calculated for nothing elſe 
. but to degrade Parliament, to affront their conſtituents, and to in- 
flame the country. If the motion is conceded you drag thoſe 
who have ſent two-thirds of you here, like culprits before you, 
without having a fingle fact ſtated or ſubſtantiated on which you 
could found a decifion. He ſaid, that it was no light matter to 
ſummon every efficient officer of ſuch a number of corporate bo- 
dies, but alſo drag from them the archieves and monuments of 
their exiſtence. It was aſked, ſhall not the grand inqueſt of the 
nation be competent to do that in this caſe which was competent 
to the King's Bench in the caſe of a ſingle burgeſs? But it may 
be anſwered, that the King's Bench would not in ſuch a caſe 
make ſuch an order, even as to one corporation, without having a 
caſe and allegations before them, on which a deciſion became ne- 
cefſary between the parties contending, and when the documents 
became neceſſary to the adjuſtment of the right by a judicial de- 
termination, but even in the caſe of a ſingle corporation, the King's 
Bench would never make fo wanton an order as to order up the 
officers and books of the corporation, in order to invite the ac- 
cuſation of every officious relator that might wiſh to diſturb its 
quiet; but this was a ſweeping quo warrants, where we were to 
become the accuſers of thoſe from whom we derived our powers, 
and the ground of the accuſation was, that they had given us ex- 
iſtence. 

If this motion is granted upon the principle avowed, the death 
warrant of Parliament is ſigned, for it muſt be followed up by an 
addreſs to the King to diſſolve us, as either having diſclaimed the 
authority from which we are derived, or pronouncing ourfelves 
inadequate repreſentatives of the people. They can no longer 
look to you as competent to the great purpoſes in which you are 
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engaged, and neither Proteſtant or Catholic ſhould accept a law 
or a favour at your hands, which you are going to embrue in the 
ſacrifice of your conſtituents, and in the ſuicide of yourſelves, 

It is ſaid that this meafure 1s called for by the voice of the peo- 
ple, and yet no man has been found either within or without theſe 
walls that has offered a ſubſtitute for that ſyſtem which ſo many 
have loudly condemned; but under the pretence of reform you 
were inviting a babel to your bar, to confound by confuſion the 
ciamour of the diſcordant and diſaffected. You had better ab- 
dicate your ſituation, aud acknowledge the United Iriſhmen and 
the Convention of Dungannon your ſuperiors, than to yield to 
their mandates at the point of the bayonet, to the mandates of 
thoſe who had not only defamed you, but had exalted the enemies 
of mankind; who had condemned Great Britain for defending 
her laws, her conſtitution and our common rights by a juſt and 
neceſſary war, and had ſet themſelves above the legiſlature of the 
country, in animadverting upon the neceſſary proviſions for her 
internal ſafety. Will gentlemen at once avow that we are to 
yield our ſeats to ſuch men, and that the preſident of Dunganon 
is to fill that chair to which we have long looked up with veneration, 


*« 0! Domus antique, heu ! quam diſpari, 


«© Dominare Domino!“ 


Here the Solicitor drew a contraſt between the conduct of gen- 
tlemen in the year 1784, when the meaſure of reform was intro- 
duced from the armed convention at the Rotunda ; he. ſaid, if 
that meaſure was condemned then as coming from ſuch a body, 
in which the pride, the ſpirit, and property of the country was aſ- 
ſembled, would they yield to a rabble, becauſe they aſſumed the 
name but bad degraded the character of the ancient Volunteers of 
Ircland. He reminded the Houſe of a time when every gentleman 
amongſt them was proud of his uniform, but when mean political 
agitators had aſſumed the title and the garb, the gentleman and his 
pride were diſgraced, and the loyalty of the country was defamed. 


The Houſe then divided on Mr. Forbes's motion, 
Ayes 48 — Noes 137 — Majority 89 


Tellers for the Ayes, Mr. R. Stewart, and Colonel Hutchin- 
ſon; for the Noes, Mr. J. C. Beresford, and the Solicitor General. 


Sir Hexxy CAvxxpisu thought as there was a probability 
that a right honourable gentleman who had promiſed to bring 
forward this ſubject, would do it as ſoon as the Catholic queſtion 
was fully diſpoled of, it would be adviſcable to adjourn the com- 
mittee till Tueſday fortnight. 

Mr. HonszT thought there was no occaſion to defer it ſo 
long; if the committee were adjourned to next Tueſday, and 
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there ſhould then appear a neceſlity, it might as properly be poſt- 
poned at that time as now. 


Mr. Grone Poxsonsy propoſed that the committee ſhould 
bead journed to next December; for it would, he ſaid, be much 
more manly to reject the buſineſs at once, than thus to trifle with 
the public. He declared for himſelf and for his right honoura- 
ble relation, that they never had expected any good from the 
committee ; his right honourable relation had therefore reſolved 
to bring forward ſpecific reſolutions on the ſubject in the Houſe. 
The committee, he obſerved, had been moved by a gentleman, a 
friend of government; and he could not help taking notice that 
from the moment he made the motion, that gentleman had never 
taken one ſtep in the committee of his own appointing—never 
had opened his mouth—never had uttered one ſyllable ! What then 
could the public think of parliamentary reform, or of that gentle- 
man's ſincerity, when they ſaw that the committee moved by him 
was merely a pit into which it was intended parliamentary re- 
form ſhould fall and be ſmothered? But miniſters will find they 
have deceived themſelves in this, as upon other occaſions, where 
they acted with the ſame art and duplicity ; they may be aſſured 
they will not ſo eaſily get rid of the. ſubject, for we will follow 
it from day to day, and from year to year, and never be deterred 
until we have ſucceeded. | He 


Mr. Coxxy. I have been ſo perſonally called upon, that I 
ſhould think myſelf wanting in reſpeR to the Houſe, were I not 
to ſtate my conduct to them. A right honourable gentleman 
having given notice that he intended to move for leave to bring 
in a bill for a parliamentary reform, and the ſame evening a mo- 
tion having been made for a committee to enquire into the 
abuſes in the Commons? repreſentation ;?” that motion following 
immediately upon the ſpeech on the ſubject of reform, did not 
appear to me very well calculated to attain the end it pretended 
to purſue. I, Sir, had always been a friend to parliamentary re- 
form; many years ago I took it up; I liked it upon principle, 
and I was pledged to the meaſure; the motion was an attack 
- upon Government—it was likely to defeat the meaſure, and there- 
fore I thought it highly objectionable, as we ſhould rather en- 
deavour to conciliate all fides of the Houſe than provoke an op- 
poſition from either; I therefore on the inſtant got up, and pro- 
poſed to leave out the word abzſes, and let the motion run, * to 
enquire into the ſtate of the repreſentation ;?? the propoſal was 
univerſally accepted, and my end was attained. But, Sir, I would 
by no means preſume to take a lead iv a buſineſs which was al- 
ready in ſuch hands; I know too well my own bumble ſituation — 
I know too well the reſpect that is due to great families and to 
great connections I know too well the exalted character of the 
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right honourable gentleman who moved it: Indeed, if the ſ ib- 
je& had not been mentioned at all, I would not be the man to 
mention it at ſuch a time; I ſhould fear to inflame the public 
mind ; I know, Sir, the people are bent upon the meaſure, and 
having been introduced, I think ſomething ought to be done: 
I do not mean that we ſhould yield to the turbulence of wild 
theoretical reformers, but I thiok that at a proper time ſome. 
thing effectual ſhould be done that would ſatisfy the people for 
ever. Having voted both nights with the honourable gentleman, 
I can only ſay, that I am ſorry that I gave two votes on queſ- 
tions fo trifling, introduced upon a ſubje& which ought to be 
taken on a great ſcale, 

And now, Sir, give me leave to aſk, which acted with moſt ſin- 
cerity, the honourable gentleman who voted for the committee 
againſt his judgment, or I, who endeavour to make the committee 
as much as poſſible effectual? Does he talk of ſineerity whoſe life 
has been one tiſſue of inſincerity? Does he talk of fincerity? I 
will talk with him upon that theme until the blood ſhall ruſh back 
to his heart affrighted from his countenance—Does he talk of 
ſincerity ? why, Sir, if inſincerity were to be perſonified, it would 
take the ſhape of the honourable gentleman. 

Let not then the gentleman who has given the moſt unquali- 
fied and unlimited ſupport to every meaſure of every adminiſtra- 
tion that would truſt him, pretend to Fharacter ; he never will 
recover character in this country—the people never will confide 
in him, they are not ſo ſtupid as to be humbugged by the auk- 
ward fawning of one, who on the ſcore of character, is not en- 
titled to any credit; neither let him preſume to domineer in this 
Houſe, for there are gentlemen on this fide, and on every fide, 
too independent, too ſpirited, too honourable to ſubmit to ſuch 
treatment. | 7 


Mr. PoxsoxBy ſaid, I wiſh the honourable gentleman had 
gone on, as he aſſerted he might, to animadvert on my conduct; 
he had no reaſon to ſtop I am able to defend my ſelf againſt his 
ability, and againſt his malevolence. His firſt charge is, that I 
voted againſt a parliamentary reform: I did, Sir, I voted againſt 
it when an armed convention introduced it to the Honſe of Com- 
mons on the point of the bayonet, and I would again oppoſe it if 
brought forward in the fame manner; I did fo, becauſe I had 
ſpirit enough to do what he would not venture to attempt. He 
ſays that I was degraded—the charge is falſe I ſpurned the deſ- 
picable adminiſtration of Lord Buckingham, which he ſupported ; 
and though I might have returned with increafed influence, I re- 
jected them with abhorrence and contempt ; ſo much for the 
truth of the honowable gentleman. 

He ſays I voted agaiuſt a penſion bill did fo, and I would 
do ſo again if it were not coupled with a reſponſibility bill and 
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other meaſures which the country demands. He ſays the pub- 
lie do not give me their confidence: Sir, I am not vain enough 
to ſay they do; bur I will give them ſuch proofs that whatever 
confidence they may have ina my motives, they will be convinced 
by my ations—that I am their friend. 

We, Sir, who act on this fide of the Houſe, are not afraid of 
the aſperſions that are thrown upon us as men combined to force 
ourſelves into power, while we fee miniſters every now and then 
taking up one of our meaſures in order to couciliate the people 
they take great credit to themſelves for reducing the hearth mo- 
ney, which was our meaſure, for a barren land bill, which was 
our meaſure, what drives them to this? Their want of character; 
and thus they will proceed, and when they bave adopted our 
meaſures one by one, they will then vaunt their popularity, and 
cry—Lord what an upright adminiſtration we are! 


Mr. Hozarr ſaid, the honourable gentleman having alluded to 
Lord Buckingham's adminiſtration, he thought it neceſſary to 
ſay a few words, not in defence of Lord Buckingham, his good 
intentions to this country were too well known, the benefits de- 
rived to Ireland from his government had excited too much gra- 
titude in the nation to make a defence neceſſary ; but he aroſe 
merely to other matters which had fallen from the honourable 
gentleman. The honourable gentleman faid that, he could have 
returned to the ſervice of Government with encreaſed influence. 
Mr. Hobart ſaid moſt poſitively, and was moſt certain that the 
honourable gentleman could not have returned with encreaſed in- 
fluence. The honourable gentleman had ſaid, that Government 
deſigned to ſmother the queſtion of parliamentary reform when 
they conſented to the committee; the honourable gentleman 
mult ſuppoſe Government were fools if they imagined they could 
ſo get rid of the queſtion, when two different gentlemen had 
given notice of their intentions to bring it forward. When Go- 
vernment conſented to the committee, they did it for the purpoſe 
of diſcuſſion, and that purpoſe had been attained. | 


Mr. Gzozxct Poxnsoxzy. I ſay I might have remained with 
increaſed influence. 


Mr. Hosaxt. From all that I could learn from Lord Buck- 
ingham, the honourable gentleman could not have remained. 


Captain BexresForD. An honourable gentleman has ſaid that 
he reſiſted the parliamentary reform when introduced upon the 
point of a bayonet: Sir, I would be glad to know if ever there was 
a more threatening time than the preſent ?if ever there was a time 
when Government manifeſted a ſtronger deſire to conciliate all 
the people? or if ever there was a time when it was more the 


duty and the intereſt of all men to rally round the Government, 
and ſtrengthen them with their utmoſt ſupport ? 

It is unfair, Sir, to ſay that Government wiſh to caſt this queſ- 
tion into oblivion ; they have proved the contrary by the alacrity 
with which they conſented to have it brought forward ; and it is 
not only unfair, but highly miſchievous, to miſrepreſent their con- 
duct, and irritate the people againſt them now, when a fort of 
phrenzy has gone forth in the world: no man yet knows the ſtate 
of the conntry, who isa friend, or who is an enemy, but the true 
friends of the country will unite to ſupport their King, as they 
have ſo hanourably done in England; and thoſe who are ſecret 
enemies will be known, by ſacrificing national ſecurity and na- 
tional proſperity to a paltry play for offices. 


The CHAancELLOR OF THE ExcHEqQUER ſaid, he was far from 
wiſhing to get rid of the committee; but if gentlemen would 
continue to adopt inefficacious meaſures, it was not the fault of 
Adminiftration that they failed. It had become a practice with 
gentlemen in the oppoſition, whenever they propoſed bad or weak 
meaſures, to impute the failure of them, and even to make parti- 
cular ſpeeches for thoſe gentlemen with whom he had the honour 
to act; for his part he wiſhed for no ſuch godfathers. The court 
of King's Bench had been mentioned: He aſked, did the court 
of King's Bench ever call charters in queſtion, by putting them 
on their defence in the firſt inſtance, and forcing corporations to 
furniſh evidence againſt themſelves ? Severe meaſures ſhould never 
be wantonly adopted, and no man could deny that this was a very 
ſevere one. He could not ſee the uſe of that practice of crimt» 
nation and recrimination which gentlemen were ſo fond of; he 
proteſted againſt it; it was debaſing the authority of Parliament, 
and was not productive of any advantage either to the Houſe or 
the public. The debate he had juſt heard was the moſt painful 
he had ever witneſſed, and in his opinion the leaſt uſeful : the mo- 
tives of gentlemen on the other fide might be very good, he be- 
lieved they were fo, but it did not follow that thoſe of his friends 
muit be bad, and {till leſs that they ſhould be accuſed without any 
reaſon, Adminiſtration did not want rhe ſupport of thoſe gen- 
tlemen to maintain their offices ; they only wifhed for unanimity 
to enſure public tranquillity, and if oppoſition acted as they did, 
they would ſacrifice ſomething for the public good; they would 
not peeviſhly continue to make captious and ſplenetic objectĩons to 
the pilots, whilſt the national veſſel was in danger; they would 
not embarraſs thoſe functions which. true patriotiſm would rather 
aſſit. It was true, they had given Government ſubſtantial ſup- 
port when they had voted money and troops; if they choſe to 
claim thoſe laurels, he cared not who wore them while the public 
weal was advanced. | 
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Mr. GratTay entreated the Houſe to proceed with that tem- 
per and dignity which became members of parliament. It had 
been urged that oppoſition offered thoſe queſtions with a view to - 
inflame the people; this proved that miniſters were inſincere in 
their profeſſions of reform—he had ſuſpected their ſincerity, and 
he remembered that when he ſpoke of their being pledged to a 
reform, he had been told that they had only agreed to go into the 
committee :—to judge from hence he muſt ſuppoſe that they 
were not-friends to reform. Many gentlemen on that fide of the 
Houſe, he knew, were individually friends to reform ; but had 
miniſters taken any ſtep but of haſtility to the propoſition ? oppo- 
fition had given every ſupport to them where ſenſible men ought ; 
but not againſt the meaſures of the people—therefore, they were 
arraigned for refuſing to enter into a combination againſt the peo- 
ple; it was true they had not ſupported them in rejecting a place 
bill, a penſion bill, a reſponſibility bill, &c. &c. &c. but they had 
ſupported them for the defence of the kingdom in voting troops 
and money. A time would come when they would acknowledge 
that to be wiſdom, which they now called ſedition; they would 
in time become the agents of oppoſition ; they would then paſs 
all thoſe popular bills—but at the ſame time they would revile the 
framers, and turn againſt thoſe who had taught them wiſdom. 


The motion for Tueſday fortnight was withdrawn, and the 
committee order to fit next Tueſday. 


Sir Hengy Cavennien gave notice, that he would, next day, 
make a motion relative to internal reform. A, 


WepnesDAyY, FEBRUARY 20, 1793. 


After ſome routine buſineſs, Sir HENRY Cavenoisn roſe to 
introduce the motion which he, laſt night, promiſed on the ſubject 
ofreform. He began by expreſſing his regret that the Houſe was not 
more fully attended, in order that all might underſtand the na- 
ture and be led to conſider the neceſſity of thoſe motions ; and as 
the objects of them, in his mind, materially concerned the order 
and the dignity of that Houſe, and of its proceedings; ſo he 
truſted he might ſafely ſay they materially affected every member 
of that Houſe; and therefore he thought them neceſſary to what 
he would call an internal parliamentary reform. Beſore he pro- 
eeeded to explain all his objects, he would read the motion he 
meant to introduce firſt; it was, „that when any ſpecific buſi- 
neſs is in debate before this Houſe, and that when any member 
riſes in debate and introduces any new buſineſs till the fill be 
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diſpoſed of ſuch member may do ſo; but Mr. Speaker ouglit to 


interrupt him.“ 

This motion, he ſaid, was not a child of his own fancy ; but 
it was an order adopted by the Britiſh Houſe of Commons, out 
of which much regularity had ariſen; and therefore he conceived 
it would be wiſe, as it was neceffary to adopt fome ſuch motion 
here, more eſpecially as the irregularity of debates in this Houſe 
had been long increaſing, and was greater in the preſent ſeſſion 
than he had ever remembered it. Theſe irregularities, with the 
aſperated perſonalities which had become ſo frequent, were ſo 
alurming, that if the Houſe ſuffered them to grow farther into 
uſage without ſome efforts to check their progreſs ; the decorum 
of Parliament wouid ſhortly be degraded into the confuſion of a 
bear-garden. Under this head there were a few things he wiſhed 
to ſtate to the Houſe, to which he hoped an indulgent hearing. 
He did not aſſume to be a complete maſter of parliamentary oi- 
der, but there was a reſolution in the journals upon the table, that 
for want of parliametary order, the Houſe of Commons muſt be- 
come tumultuous and not deliberative. One of the firſt things 
of which he had to complain was, the apparent impoſſibility 1n 
forcing gentlemen to pay the fees of the Heuſe to the clerks, for 
which many of them wete indebted ſince the laſt ſeſſion ; on this 
matter he would make no motion this night, but wiſhed to ap- 
prize gentlemen, that if at the end of a fortnight the neceſſity 
ſhould till exiſt, he would bring forward a motion for the purpoſe 
of enforcing the payment of ſuch fees. | 
The next thing was the impoſſibility of procuring the at- 
tendance of gentlemen in the Houſe at ſuch an hour as to pro- 
ceed timely and earneſtly on the public buſineſs, and avoid the 
very diſagreeable neceſſity into which gentlemen regular in their 
attendance, were continually puſhed, of waiting the iſſue,of de- 
bates to very protracted and unſeaſonable hours of the night, to 
the great injury of their health, when if gentlemen could be pre- 
vailed to attend early, the public buſineſs would be effected with 
alacrity; the time of the public and of the Houſe would not be 
waſted, nor their patience harraſſed out by late fittings. For his 
own part, he was very willing to attend his parliamentary duty, 
however arduous ; but he felt he was not made of iron or ſteel 
but that age had its effects; ang though he was ſtill, he believed, 
able to knock up ſome of the four year olds, he did not on all 
occaſions feel himſelf diſpoſed to dally one half his evenings in an 
half empty houſe, and afterwards to fit up to late hours with 
young members in their vigour, who never tKought proper to 
ſaunter down to their parliamentary duty, without a good dinner 
in their ſtomachs, and a cheerful bottle in their heads, to laugh at 
the joke of keeping others waiting for them. 

Long and irrelevant ſpeeches came next under his cenſure, 
as well as perſonalities in debate: the firſt generally ſerved but 
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to waſte time to no effeQ—and the other to produce nothing 
but retort, and altercation, and explanation, and utter deviation 
from the ſubject of debate. 

Another ſpecies of indiſereet irregularity was, the frequent 
cry of hear ! hear! hear a fort of clamour that ſome times 
meant compliment—ſometimes irony—now ſomething, then no- 
thing—but at all times ſeldom any thing better than to interrupt 
the Speaker, and deafen his hearers. 

All theſe things he conſidered as derogatory from the order, 
the dignity and decorum of the Houſe, teuding only to waſte its 
time, to impede its proceedings, and leſſen its reſpe& without 
doors: and he concluded by moving the queſtion before ſtated. 


The motion was ſeconded by Mr. TiGnr, who, however de- 
elared with the members who oppoſed it, to wit, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, Mr. W. B. Ponſonby, Mr. G. Ponſonby, Sir 
Hercules Langriſhe, Mr. Bagwell, Mr. Holmes, Sir John Bla- 
quiere, and Mr. Grattan ; all of whom ſaid they did not oppoſe. 
the motion from any opinion at it was unimportant, or its ob- 
jects not highly deſirable, nor from any idea that the honourable. 
baronet could intend to convey by it the lighteſt cenſure upon 
the conduct of the Speaker; but leaſt the motion going forth to 
the world, ſhould be conceived by thoſe who had not an opportu- 
nity of knowing ke right honourable gentleman who filled the 
chair, and to the dignified deportment and ftrid propriety, of 
whoſe conduct in that ſtation, each of theſe gentlemen expreſſed 
himſelf in terms of the warmeſt eulogium and higheft panegyric, 
ſhould conſtrue it into a cenſure. 


Mr. Hosaar faid, he was moſt firmly perſuaded that no 
member in the Houſe had an higher or more ſincere reſpe& for 
the right honourable gentleman who filled the chair, than the 
honourable baronet who brought forward this motion; and he 
was ſure no conſideration on earth would induce him to introduce 
any motion, which, in his own opinion, could have a tendency 
to throw the lighteſt cenſure upon the right honourable gentle- 
man ; and however ready he was to coincide with the honourable 
baronet, on the ſubjects particularly alluded to in debate, he muſt 
acknowledge, with great deference to him, a wiſh that the mo- 
tion might be withdrawn; bectzuſe he feared that ſuch a motion 
going forth in the newſpapers, might be conſtrued as a cenſure 
upon the official conduct of a gentleman, to the honour of whoſe 
character he had now the very great ſatisfaction to declare, that 
during the whole time he had the honour of fitting in that Houſe, 
he never faw any inſtance wherein his conduct became the ſub- 
ject of a queſtion, that it was not alſo the ſubject of unan.. 
mous approbation. | 
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Mr. SyEAaxER now roſe, and ina ſtile of the moſt dignified, 
yet profound reſpect, expreſſed his obligations for the very hand- 
ſome manner in which the Houſe had been pleaſed to approve 
his conduct, and at the ſarye time aſſured the Houſe, that as the 
beſt mode of deſerving that approbation, he ſhould continue to 
nſe his utmoſt endeavours to ſupport the orders of the Houſe. 


Sir Henry CavexDisn, after diſclaiming every idea of diſre- 
ſpe& to the chair, and expreſſing his ſanguiue hope that his ob- 


jects would be fully obtained by means of the diſcuſſion which it 
had excited, withdrew his motion. 


Mr. GzartTan highly approved the objects of Sir Henry Ca- 
vendiſh ; and wiſhed they might be fully effected. On the ſub- 
je& of early attendance on the chair, he regretted much the loi- 
tering indolence and apathy in which many gentlemen ſeemed to 
approach their parliamentary duty, and he ſuggeſted a wiſh to the 
2 that an experiment or two were tried to enforce an early at- 
tendance by adjournment whenever there were not members 


enough to form an Houſe when the Speaker ſhould take the 
chair. 


The S?taxtR having conſulted the ſenſe of the Houſe, this 
ſuggeſtion was highly and unanimouſly approved; and it was 
agreed henceforward, that the Speaker do take the chair each 
day preciſely at four. | 


The Houſe adjourned to Friday next. 


—— r — 


Faiay, FEVART 22, 1793. 


The order of the day for the ſecond reading of the Roman 
Catholic bill being called for, 


Mr. GroxGt Knox roſe to ſubmit a motion to the Houſe, in 
order to try whether this bill was conſidered by them as perfectly 
meeting the gracious wiſh of his Majeſty in his ſpeech from the 
throne—a wiſh that meaſures might be adopted which would gra- 
tify his Roman Catholic ſubjects, and he would himſelf add, not 
mecely gratify, but ſatisfy them in the fulleſt extent; and here he 
begged leave to cenſure thoſe perſons who had attributed to the 
introducers of reform and other popular meaſures, a diſpoſition 
and intention to excite that flame which this bill endeavoured to 
allay; for he attributed evil motives where good intentions might 
be from circumſtances preſumed, mult ſpeak either in ignorance 
or malice; it was not the genuine ſpirit of human nature to 
aſcribe the actions of virtue to the motives of vice. He recollect- 
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ed the proceedings of the laſt ſeſſion of Parliament; but that re- 
collection only proved to him, that a public body will never act as 
an individual; that to reſiſt was only to encourage them, and to 
refuſe ſerved merely to demand. In this ſeſſion he wiſhed to ſhew 
to Catholics, that the Houſe met, not to diſcuſs their claims but 
their intereſts—under no apprehenſion but that of erring, under 
no fear but of being unjuſt, until the Catholics were permanently 
ſatisfied, the conſtitution would not be ſatisfied—their claims 
were the claims of the conſtitution. It was ſaid the Catholics 
did not require more than the bill offered them, and therefore 
they ſhould obtain no more. Was this reaſoning for an Iriſh 
parliament ? Was it not more fit for a French convention? Shall 
their demands be the definitive meaſure of conceſſion, and their 
moderation the gauge of the liberality of Parliament? He truſted 
that he would hear no ſuch ſentiment in that Houſe, and he was 
ſure it would not be found out of the Houſe, ſave upon the 
banners of ſedition, or as the watch-words of rebellion. 

That Roman Catholics ſhould finally ſucceed in their emanci- 
pation had long ſince been decided when the Houſe had allowed 
them means of acquiring property ; it was impoſſible to imagine 
that men ſhould poſſeſs property without complete liberty; and 
what reaſon was there to delay that liberty ? The popery laws 
had their origin in the weakneſs of the country; the ſtrength of 
Ireland, had overgrown them; the Proteſtants were heretofore 
but a colony, and could not exerciſe, dominion without buying 
the protection of England; the price of that protection had been 
their own liberty —whilſt for the lands the Proteſtants poſſeſſed, 
there were ſtill living the former poſſeſſors, whilſt Proteſtant and 
Catholic knew each other only as enemies; theſe laws were not 
only pardonable but neceſſary; but the bitterneſs of animoſity 
had gradually declined ; the Proteſtant garriſon walked abroad 
and converſed with the Iriſh nation—they became friendly and 
united; the Proteſtant felt that a merely barren inheritance in an 
impoveriſhed country was not an object of ambition, and as the 
horrors of Popery decayed, Engliſh domination became more irk- 
ſome to him. From the moment he felt the pride of political in- 
dependence, he ſaw and acknowledged the neceſſity of Catholic 
emancipation—all the great attainments of Iriſk freedom had 
uſhered in the period of Iriſh union. By the preſent bill, Catho- 

lies were not admitted to the conſtitution—wealth did not obtain 
its due proportion of power; but there was an attempt to bribe 
the beggary of the nation againſt their natural protector, the 
ariſtocracy. Why was the lower order in the ſtate ſo numerous, 
but that by a regular gradation of rank and power the interme- 
- diate orders might be able beſt to preferve thoſe below them by 
ſubmiſſion to thoſe above ? This was the chain of obedience and 
protection which formed civil ſociety ; and yet by this bill the 
rabble (an order hardly acknowledged by the conſtitution) was 
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courted, and the natural leaders of thoſe men were lighted, as 
unfit objects for the liberality of the legiſlature. Was this in- 
tended to buy off the union which has lately appeared among 
the tabble? It was a vain and uſeleſs attempt, for to-marrow 
their landlords could form again that union by theit influences. 

In this conduct he ſaw the ſucceſs of republican principles— 
thoſe principles which Paine inculcated and every honeſt man ab- 
hors— by taking from wealth its title to power, thoſe principles 
were effected; for this was the leading feature of thoſe ſeditious 
writings. Why was there in any country an ariſtocracy, but be- 
cauſe wealth will naturally attract power, and that power muſt 
either act in the ſtate, (in which cafe it acts to national advan- 
tage) or it muſt act out of the ſtate, and in that caſe operate to 
Its deſtruction ? In France, wealth is excluded from power yet 
in France wealth was now omnipotent ; that wretch, who ſtood 
deteſted by every honeſt man, who had dyed his hands in the 
blood of his king and his kinſman, to whoſe deſtruction venge- 
ance ſeemed to loiter and retard the univerſal wiſhes of mankind, 
had. found, though wealth was nominally excluded, that wealth 
was effeQually power; and though his property weighs not ap- 

rently in the ſtate, it has made him omnipotent in that miſera- 
Me country. While this example was before our eyes, we ſhould 
not adopt the fatal policy of diſunion, for wherever Proteſtants and 
Catholics were inimical, republicans rejoiced; when the Catholics, 
in the violence of diſpute laſt ſummer ſeemed fartheſt from their 
wiſhes, republicans rejoiced ; when Proteſtants ſeemed inclined to 
conceſſions, what was the language of the people of the North on 
that occaſion ? Inſult, ſaid they, to Catholics—inſult—demand— 
infilt—or we deſert you; for well they know that when Pro- 
teſtants and Catholics are united, their objects mull fall. 

He then inſiſted that all apprehenfions from Catholic power 
muſt be unfounded ; the moment they were members of the con- 
ſtitution, their union, which now appeared formidable, would 
diſſolve for want of a common object, they would then be intereſt- 
ed in the ſame meaſures with Proteſtants, and be no longer 
anxious for ſeparate views; the admiſſion of a number (which 
could never be more than ten or twenty) of them into Parlia- 
ment, would ſecure the eltabliſhment by the certainty of detach- 
ing ſo many men of education and property, from an intereſt hoſ- 
tile to that eſtabliſhment 3 none but ſuch men could be choſen, 
and the whole body of the people would be thus mutually at- 
tached. He was not ſo vain as to hope that he could remove 
every doubt or prejudice upon this ſubject ; they were in many 
too deeply rooted for his efforts, but be thought it his duty, to 
endeavour by conciliating all men to ſave this country from the 
arms of an hollile nation, and from her ſentiments more deadly 
than her arms; he therefore would move, © that Roman Catholics 
ſhould be permitted to hold Jeats iu Parliament.“ 
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Mr. Masox ſaid, that no man had a more ſincere re- 
gard for Roman Catholics than he had ; he had been their friend 
when they had very few in that Honſe, and he muſt bear teſti- 
mony to their character by ſaying, that never was there a ſet of 
men more oppreſſed and more loyal; he knew them attached to 
the conſtitution and loyal to the ſovereign ; but though he muſt 
fay this, he could not help being ſurprized at what had fallen 
from the laſt ſpeaker ; in his whole ſpeech he ſeemed to forget 
that we had a chmch eſtabliſhment, and that this eſtabliſnment 
was intimately connected with the conſtitution ? and ſurely Roman 
Catholics could not wiſh well to it. He could not conceive 
what was meant by admitting the Roman Catholics to a parti- 
eipation of the conſtitution—while they were the majority they 
muſt have the whole, if any; they could not call it a ſhare of 
power, but a ſurrender of dominion. | 


Mr. Dzn1s BrowxE roſe to order—there was no queſtion be- 
fore the Houſe—but to ſet the right honourable gentlemen right 
he would juſt ſay, that in all the civil wars of Ireland from Eliza- 
beth to James II. he defied any man to ſhew that there was any 
contention for religious opinions, or any object but civil rights. 


The bill was then read a ſecond time, and on the queſtion for 
committal, | 


The Provosr ſaid, as to the clauſe of the bill reſpecting the 
univerſity, he ſhould give the Houſe very little trouble upon that 
point ; he was ſure there would be no difference of opinion— 
every man muſt rejoice at any thing which would tend to the dif- 
ſipation of prejudices—and if in what he was going to ſay, he 
could effect the abolition of any one prejudice, he ſhould conſider 
it the happieſt moment of his life. The reſtraints upon Catholics 
bad originated from the neceſſity of oppoſing a combination of 
two very formidable powers—the pretenders to his Majeſty's 
throne, and the biſhop of Rome; connected and dependent on 
this combination were certain very dangerous opinions and doc- 
trines hoſtile to a free conſtitution ; on one. fide indefeaſible here- 
ditary right and non · reſiſtance on the other, the Pope's infallibi- 
lity, his unlimited power of abſolution from oaths, from fin, and 
the doctrine that faith was not to be kept with heretics ; ' theſe, 
he was happy to ſay, were doctrines at this day not only univer- 
ſally reprobated, but utterly abjured. They could no longer exiſt, 
for the limits of the power of the king, and the obedience of the 
ſabje& were now perfectly defined and ſettled : the claims of the 
abdicated family no longer exiſt ; the family itſelf was hardly the 
Thadow of a name; the temporal power of the Pope. was annihi- 
lated and diſclaimed, and his ſpiritual dominion was at this mo- 
ment inſufficient for the diſcipline of the Roman Catholic church. 
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Proteſtants ſhould not therefore be any longer jealous or ſuſpici- 
ous, when the cauſes of jealouſy and ſuſpicion were completely 
removed ; the Roman Catholics had for a century been uniformly 
loyal and peaceable—they had done nothing under all the re- 
- ſtraints laid upon them to diſturb the eſtabliſhed government; 
and ſurely this conduct deſerved ſome return? And here he beg- 
ged leave to quote the ſentiments of a man, who had, in his opi- 
nion, written the moſt juſt, candid, fair and temperate work he 
ever read—an Hiſtory of England; the author was a Dr. So- 
merville, and he believed a Diſſenter; the words were, that 
% though James II. kept up a conſiderable correſpondence, and 
had aſſurances of aſſiſtance from many perſons in England, yet 
amongſt all his papers there never appeared any offer of ſupport 
or invitation (after the articles of Limerick had been ſigned) to 
the abdicated monarch from the Roman Catholics of Ireland, whot 
had done ſo much in his cauſe.”? : 

Perhaps he was partial to this author from its being exactly his 
own opinion; for during fifty years experience that he himſelf 
had had of the confidence of thoſe in the government of affairs 
in this kingdom, he never heard of any riſing or intended rifing 
amongſt thoſe people; for the exceſſes of the lower orders he did 
not conſider as inſurrection. Lord Cheſterfield, when he came 
over here as Lord Lieutenant, was much prejudiced by what he 
had heard in England of Roman Catholics ; but when he came to 
converſe with, and to obſerve them, he changed his opinion, 
The commons, on the alarm of a rebellion actually exiſting in 
England, wiſhed to ſtrengthen the hands of government by vio- 
leat meaſures againſt Roman Catholics; they were oppoſed by 
the immediate friends of government in that Houſe—and when 
the Lord Lieutenant was urged by repreſentations of the dan- 
gers of Popery, he declared that he knew of but one danger- 
ous Papiſt in the whole country—a very beautiful young lady 
of that perſuaſion.” What could have inſpired him with this 
confidence, but a retroſpe& of their conduct for fifty years be- 
fore, and particularly that when a rebellion raged in Great Bri- 
tain in 1715, they gave not the leaſt interruption or diſturbance 
to Government; and if he could confide in them on fifty years 


experience, ſhould we not now, after the lapſe of more than a 
century 


[Here the right honourable gentleman finding himſelf unable 
any longer to offer his ſentiments to the Houſe, was indulged 
with permiſſion to ſpeak ſitting. ] 


He would now conſider the expediency of the meaſure : 


He then took an hiltorial review of the ſubject, inſiſting that 
all the misfortunes of this country has ariſen from the diſunion of 
its inhabitants; that as ſoon as their nation had become united, 
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the great objects of liberty were attained ; and that the Catholic 
emancipation had always been the earneſt of Iriſh liberty. To 
prevent the influx of ſmall freeholders, and any diſparity between 
Proteſtants and Catholics he would wiſh that 1o/. freeholds were 
made indiſpenſible to voters of any perſuaſion : And concluded 
with theſe words : | 
Let us not be like the churliſh eldeſt ſon mentioned in Serip- 
ture, who refuſed to enter his father's houſe, becauſe his younger 
brother was received into favour : let us rather conſider our gra- 
cious ſovereign as ſpeaking to us m the words of that benevolent 
father“ Son, thou art ever with me, and all that I have is thine ; 
but this thy brother was dead and is alive, was loft and is found.” 


Mr. Fons would not have ſpoken, as a majority of the 
Houſe appeared to have been favourable to the principle of the 
bill, but that he thought it the duty of every man m the ha- 
bits of engaging in debate to deliver his opinion on a meaſure ſo 
momentous as the preſent. Much, it was ſaid, had been grant- 
ed to the Catholics within theſe thirteen years—he ſubſcribed to 
this aſſertion, and therefore it was that he thought more ſhould 
be granted to them; firſt, becauſe none of the evils ſo emphati- 
cally predicted as conſequences of that indulgence had fallowed. 
He well remembered the declarations into which the extreme 
zeal of gentlemen in that Houſe had betrayed them in the 
year 1778, and with what confidence it was aſſerted, that by en- 
abling the Catholic to purchaſe real property, Parliament in 
effect ſurrendered every thing that was dear to a Proteſtant. Se- 
condly, becauſe the principle eftablſhed by the act of 1778 and 
1782, of engaging the iahabitants of all deſcriptions and perſua- 
ſions in one common intereſt, had been productive of ſuch benefi- 
cial conſequences to the country, that it became incumbent on the 
Houſe, as a matter of duty and policy, to extend as much as poſ- 


ſible the operation of that principle. Thirdly, becauſe having 


already enabled them to acquire real property, and to practice at 
the bar, we ſhould admit them to a participation of that influ- 
ence in the government of their country, to which by the confti- 
tution that ſpecies of property entitles them, and eminent talents 
in ſuch a leading profeſſion naturally aſpire ; if ſome vent is not 
given to the ambition inſeparable from ſuch ſituations, if it has 
not ſome ſubject on which it may repoſe, ſome object, by which 
its views may be terminated, this combination of wealth and ta- 
lents will acquire an irregular and powerful authority, which 
mult infallibly operate againſt the peace, credit and ſtability of 
every government. Though the deprivation of the eleRive fran- 
chiſe could not be juſtified ; yet certainly better arguments could 
be urged in its ſupport at the period, ia which it firſt took effect, 
than for its continuance now. 
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By the acts of Anne, Catholics had been diſabled from grant. 
ing or accepting of freeholds ; the principle the legiſlature then 
ſought to eſtabliſh was, that Catholics ſhould not poſleſs real-pro- 
perty ; the act of George I. therefore, which deprived them only 
of that, which was an appendage of what it was determined they 
ſhould not poſſeſs, was not then ſo rigorous as the continuance 
of it muſt prove at this period, when thoſe acts of Anne are re- 
pealed. But it may be objected, he faid, firſt, that his argument 
tends to ſhew the neceſſity of admitting the Catholics into a par- 
ticipation of every privilege of the conſtitution. In anſwer to 
this, he ſhould obſerve, that, notwithſtanding the bill conferred 
important and ſubſtantial benefits on the Catholics, yet he ſhould 
have conſidered the right honourable gentleman, who iatroduced 
it, as a wiſer politician, and an abler ſtateſman, had he granted 
the whole extent of the prayer of the Catholic petition ; and he 
would have acted ſo in a ſimilar fituation, and declared his in- 
tention to ſupport the motion of a learned gentleman ¶ Mr. Knox 
for a free communication of privilege. Next, it may be urged, 
that he has not anſwered the objection to extending to the Ca- 
tholic the eleQive franchiſe under a qualification ſo low as forty 
ſhillings. It was his wiſh that no freeholder of that deſcription 
ſhould be permitted to vote, but ſo long as a Proteſtant forty 
ſhilling freeholder was ſuffered to be an elector, if a Catholic, 
having a freehold of equal value, had not the fame privilege, the 
principle of the bill, which was union and coalition was falſified, 
and under a profeſſed intention of incorporation, a very conſider- 
able portion of three millions of people would be excluded. What 
is the evil which the bill purports to remedy ?—That Catholics 
and Proteſtants, inhabiting the ſame iſland, and ſubjects of the 
ſame king, are a diftin& people, and how do thi friends to the 
high qualification of twenty pounds propoſe to unite them, by 
maintaining in a great meaſure the old and invidious diſtinction? 
for the cauſe of the diſtinction is a certain penal law, and ſome 
gentlemen profeſs to remove this cauſe by continuing the greateſt 
part of that law on the ſtatute-book, He expreſſed an earneſt 
hope that the Parliament of Ireland would not, on this ſubje&, 
prove itſelf ſo much inferior to the reſt of Europe in liberality and 
information, as to be attached to a ſyſtem of penal laws againſt re- 
ligion. If any gentleman could prove, that ſuch laws ever pro- 
duced any ſalutary effect, or that any legiſlature ever attained by 
ſuch means its profeſſed object, (unleſs it was ſo weak or ſo wick- 
ed as to be intent on the deſtruction or extermination of its own 
ſubjects) he would tetract his opinion. In Ireland, he aſked, if 
thoſe laws had attained their object? It muſt be anſwered, they 
had not ; they had not produced an uniformity of worſhip, for 
the number of the Catholics amounted at this day to three mil- 
lions ; they had not contributed to promote the proſperity of the 
country; on the contrary, it had advanced in proportion to their 
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relaxation. Never were thoſe laws more juſtly characterized than 
by Lord Camden, who declared them to be an heap of contra- 
diction and abſurdity, and to have contributed much to the cor- 
raption of the morals of the people of Ireland. King William, 
it was ſaid, was a friend to this ſyſtem : the contrary was the fact; 
he reprobated it, and often declared it as his opinion, that the 
people were to be attached to his government by conciliation, 
not penalty; that the ſituation of the diſaffected in Ireland was 
different from that of perſons of a ſimilar deſcription in England; 
in the former country their offences had been amply and ade- 
quately puniſhed by a conliderable confiſcation of property—a 
circumſtance which had not obtained in the latter. 
He then adverted to the means which ought to be pur- 
ſued in the preſent ſituation of Ireland, and obſerved that a 
Proteſtant legiſlator would endeavour to affect the union at this 
period ſo deſirable, by adopting ſuch a ſyſtem of policy, as might 
induce ſimilar habits of thiaking among all the people of this 
kingdom ; but ſuch habits can never originate from laws, eſta- 
bliſhing a contrariety of intereſts, and inequality of privilege, be- 
tween the ſubjects of the ſame government. Let us, he ſaid, 
| ſend the Proteſtant and Catholic to the huſtings at elections on 
equal terms; when they are accuſtomed to agree in the diſpoſal 
of the molt important of their temporal concerns, it is not pro- 
bable that they will ſeparate on account of any difference of opi- 
nion reſpecting theological doctrines. He objected to the 
ſuggeſted limitation of franchiſe to twenty pounds, as ſuch a 
meaſure argued a want of confidence in the Catholics. And re- 
ſpecting thoſe who diſtruſted the Catholics after they had taken 
every teſt, which political jealouſy could deviſe, after a conduct 
ſo irreprehenſible during a century, he expreſſed his apprehen- 
ſions of the impraQticability of inſpiring ſuch gentlemen with con- 
fidence in their brethren of that perſuaſion.. If even the beha- 
viour of the Catholics fince the Revolution had been ſubje& to 
exceptions, as was contended by one gentleman, he appealed to 
the candour and judgment of the Houſe, whether it was fair to 
argue, that what before Wappened under certain circumſtances, 
would probably occur under others tetally different ; that the 
conduct of the Catholics would be the ſame when liberated, as 
when oppreſſed; and that the religious animoſities excited by the 
penal laws would continue after theſe laws ceaſed to exiſt. But 
if on the contrary, the Catholics undei that irritation of mind, na- 
turally created by a confiſcation of their property, and the in- 
fliction of a multiplicity of penalties by the legiſlature, under the 
encouragement to a diſaffection held out to them by the old go- 
vernment of France, under the influence of a ſtrong attachment 
to the houſe of Stuart, under the powertul patronage of the court 
of Rome, under a deprivation of civil as well as political liberty, 
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preſerved their fidelity to Government inviolate for theſe laſt 
hundred years, can it be urged with any appearance of reaſon or 
argument that thoſe people, when all thoſe circumſtances, which 
could have prompted them to acts of diſloyalty, ceaſe to exiſt, will 
endeavour to ſubvert a free conſtitution at the moment of their 
admiſſion to a full participation of its benefits, and to which, while 
excluded from thoſe benefits, they adhered. He obſerved, re- 
ſpecting the confiſcation of property, though it unavoidably muſt 
have irritated the minds of the Catholics at the period in which it 
occurred, yet he conſidered ſuch a meaſure rk 5 juſtified by the 
policy and practiſe of every government after a revolution, and in 
Ireland abſolutely neceſſary. He entered into a hiſtory of the 
origin of the deprivation of the elective franchiſe, and obſerved 
that the friends to that meaſure muſt rely for its juſtification on 
ſome other principle than the delinquency of the Catholics; as 
the moſt deeided and unſuſpected teſtimonies of their good con- 
duct at that period could be adduced. 

Ia the correſpondence of King James the Second, after the Re- 
volution, lately publiſhed, it appears, that he placed not the leaſt 
reliance on, or entertained any expectation of aſſiſtance from the 
Iriſh, at the ſame time that he expreſſed a well-founded hope 
of ſupport in Great Britain; a correſpondence which he held 
with perſons of the moſt exalted rank and ſtation in the court of 
King William ; and Mr. Forbes aſked, are the deſcendants of ſuch 
perſons to enjoy diſtinctions and honours in the ſiſter kingdom, 
while the poſterity of the unoffending Catholic in Ireland are to 
be denied the common privilege of a free conſtitution. 

In the year 1762, the perſons principally connected with the 
overnment of this kingdom, declared in one of the Houſes of 
2 that after the moſt careful inſpection of the papers 
of Murray, ſecretary to the Pretender, during the laſt rebellion in 
Scotland, the leaſt trace could not be diſcovered of any inha- 
bitant of Ireland being concerned in promoting the object of 
that rebellion, or effectuating the plans of the Pretender, and this 
declaration we find corroborated by all the communications of 
Lord Cheſterfield, chief governor of Ireland, in the year 1745 
with the Engliſh adminiſtration; who, though he gave the aſſent 
to the law confirming the deprivation of the elective franchiſe, 
reprobates in moſt unequivocal terms the impolicy and rigour of 
the popery-laws, and laments the ſpirit of intolerence which at 
that period prevailed in the Iriſh Parliament. He next con- 
ſidered, whether the law againſt the elective franchiſe was dic- 
tated by any neceſſity, and ſtated from hiſtories of unqueſtion- 
able authority, that when King James ſummoned a parliament in 
Ireland after his abdication, the number of Catholic freeholders 
in this kingdom was ſo very limited, as not to exceed in ſome 
counties ten. After the Revolution, real property belonging to 
Catholics, to the amount of one million and an half, was forfeited, 
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and the acts of Anne diſabled any perſon of that religion from 
acquiring a freehold, which acts it was worthy of obſervation, 
were paſſed before the Catholics were deprived of the elective 
franchiſe. From theſe circumſtances, he ſaid, he was warranted 
to infer, that this meaſure did not proceed from neceſſity, but 
originated either in the ſpirit of monopoly or the influence of 
prejudice. This act has been ſtyled by ſome a part of the con- 
ſtitution to which we ought pertinaciouſly to adhere ; with as 
much reaſon and argument, might it be contended that martial 
law, which obtained during the civil war, or the dependency of 
the judges, (becauſe King William conſidered himſelf, by the 
critical and peculiar ſituation of England, obliged to reject a bill 
for rendering the judges independent,) or the ſuſpenſion of the 
habeas-corpus act; becauſe ſuch a law was eſteemed expedient in 
England, during the exiſtence of the rebellion in 1945, was part 
of the conſtitution. Theſe were all temporary ſuſpenſions of an 
undeniable right, and juſtified only by the neceſſity of the times; 
when that neceſſity ceaſed, as he ſhould preſently ſhew reſpecting 
the act in queſtion, it had; this act no more than thoſe he had 
flated ſhould any longer remain on the ſtatute-book. The peti- 
tion of the Catholics to the King had been animadverted on, he 
thought ſeverely and unjuſtly. By the ſecond article of the 
treaty of Limerick, the eſtates of freehold and inheritance of 
perſons of certain deſcriptions in five counties were to be reſtored 
to them, together with all the rights, titles, intereſts, privileges, 
and immunities, which they held and enjoyed in the reign of 
Charles II. thoſe articles were ſigned by the Lords Juſtices, 
ratified by King William, and ſome of them, and the ſecond ar- 
ticle among the reſt, received a ſanction from Parliament; aud 
the offence of the Catholics was a ſtatement that as part of the 
people of their religion were reſtored by that article to their pro- 
perties, together with all rights, privileges, &c. enjoyed in the 
reign of Charles II. and as the elective franchiſe was one of thoſe 
rights, which they then poſſeſſed, that the a& depriving Catho- 
lics univerſally of their franchiſe was an infringement of that 
treaty ; though he ſaid, he was free to confeſs that neither the 
articles themſelves nor any degree of ſanction they may have re- 
ceived from parliament in the reign of King William, could re- 
ſtrain a ſucceeding parliament from paſſing the act in queſtion ; 
yet he ſhould ever maintain that it was inconſiſtent with the ho- 
nour and juſtice of Parliament to paſs any law on the ſubject of 
the elective franchiſe, without making an exception in favour of 
thoſe, who were the objects of the ſecond article, unleſs the Ca- 
tholics after the ſurrender had forfeited their title to the benefit 
of this article by ſome new act of delinquency. | 
He adverted next to ſome of the arguments of a learned mem- 
ber [Dr. Duigenan ] on a former debate on this ſubject, who, 
though actuated by the beſt motives, as he Mr. Forbes] was confi. 
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dent, was certainly not ſupported by hiſtorical fact in ſome of his 
obſervations, in order to prove the diſaffection of the Catholics 
after the ſurrender the learned member ſtated, that though offers 
were made to them by Government and General Ginkle, to re- 
main at home in purſuit of their different occupations, or to en- 
liſt, thoſe offers almoſt to a man were rejected; whereas if the 
learned member had purſued his ewn authority [ Harris] one 
page beyond his quotation, he muſt have found that nineteen Iriſh 
regiments ſubmitted, and were taken into the pay of the Engliſh 
army. As to the learned member's other objection to the peti- 
tion, for tiling thoſe articles a treaty, which he alledges was a 
capitulation agreed on from il|-judged and unſeaſonable mercy, as 
the befieged were but a ſet of ragamuffins encloſed, like rats in 
a trap, from whence they had no poſſibility of eſcaping, nor could 
have made a long or effectual reſiſtance. Had the honourable 
gentleman reſorted to Leland, the moſt impartial hiſtorian of 
thoſe tranſactions, the fact muſt have appeared to him totally dif- 
ferent ; for Leland expreſsly ſays, that the ſeaſon was far ad- 
vanced, the continuance of the fiege dangerous, and the event 
precarious ; and reſpecting the incapacity of the beſieged to make 
a long reſiſtance he ¶ Mr. Forbes] referred to theſe words of Harris: 
the ſurrender happened at a favourable conjuncture; a fleet 
ſent by France to relieve Limerick, arrived in Dingle-bay a day 
or two after the articles were ſigned, conſiſting of eighteen ſhips 
of war, fix fire-ſhips, twenty great veſſels of burden, ten thouſand 
ſtands of arms, and three thouſand men,“ a ſuccour, which ac- 
cording to Leland, they had reaſon to expect. Under all theſe 
circumſtances, he thought it could not be denied, that the Ca- 
tholics were juſtified in ſtating, iu their petition, that the king 
and the country received a valuable conſideration for any privi- 
leges ſecured by the articles to that body of people. ; 
He lamented that the learned member appeared, inſtead of at- 
tending the public mind in its progreſs on this ſubject, by a ſpe- 
cies of negative induſtry to have given his own mind ſuch a retro- 
grade direction, that the principles he avowed and the apprehen- 
ſions he expreſſed relative to the effects of this meaſure, were but 
ill adapted to the ſituation of this country and the temper of this 
_ aſſembly at preſent; and would have ſuited better the Houſe of 
Commons, which ſat ſoon after the Revolution, whoſe terrors and 
prejudices reſpecting Catholics were ſo great as to induce them 
with much gravity to entertain a petition of the Proteſtant coal 
perters of Dublin, ftating that Darby Ryan, a notorious Papiſt, 
carried on the buſineſs of a coal porter, much to their injury and 


the danger of the Proteſtant intereſts ; and this petition was with 
great ſolemnity referred to the grand committee of grievances. 
The ſame Houſe of Commons made an order that no Papiſt was 
to be admitted into the gallery of the Houſe ; were that order en- 
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forced this night, we muſt have employed a ſerjeant at arms, who 
was either an expert phyſiognomiſt or a profound theologian. 

He next proceeded to conſider the conſequences of excluding 
a conſiderable portion of the Catholics by a limitation of franchiſe 
to twenty pounds. 'The only tendency of ſuch a meaſure muſt 
be, he ſaid, to embody excluded Catholics for the purpoſe of de- 
ſtroying the limitation. An honourable baronet [Sir Lawrence 
Parſons] had laid down a poſition, to the truth of which he ſub- 
ſcribed without heſitation, though he denied his inference ; name- 
ly that the more points the Catholics had to gain, the more in- 
ducements they had to enter into combinations ; but he differed 
from him in the application of this poſition ; for he ſaid, that 
ſo far from ſupporting his propoſition of limitation of fran- 
chiſe, he conſidered that the argument of the honourable baronet 
tended to prove the neceſſity either of a total incorporation or 
excluſion ; but the truth of the poſition could not be controvert- 
ed, therefore he ſhould endeavour to leave the Catholics as few 
points to gain as poſſible. Nothing was ſo dangerous in a ſtate 
as an unequal diſtribution of conflitutional privilege ; the moſt 
enlightened writers on the ancient government of France attri- 
buted the deſpotiſm, under which the people of that country 
groaned, while England, ſprung from the ſame Northern Hive, 
was free, to this circumſtance, and to this cauſe, he ſaid, we may at- 
tribute the inflammation of the minds of the people of that coun- 
try, whoſe oppreſſion provoked them to frenzy, and precipitated 
them into meaſures, which have effected the extinction of all the 
privileged orders and conſtituted authorities in that country. 
He exhorted the Houſe to embrace the opportunity of at- 
taching the Catholic to the conflitution and government, which 
the reduced ſituation of every power to which he was habituated 
to look up and reſpect, afforded. He would, for argument ſake, . 
ſuppoſe that a civil commotion ſhould ariſe in England ; though 
he truſted that there was not cauſe to apprehend ſuch an event ; 
yet as Europe was confeſſedly pregnant with ſome great political 
event, a wiſe legiſlator would take every precaution. If the Ca- 
tholics were not completely aſſimilated with Proteſtants in reſpe& 
to political advantages, it required not much ſagacity to foreſee 
in Caſe of ſerious diſturbances in Great Britain, the effects of 
ſuch an inequality of condition; that the parties in Great Britain 
would be bidding at each other on the ſubject of Catholic eman- 
cipation; whereas if we now attach that deſcription of people 
to government, and unite them with the Proteſtants, the whole 
people of Ireland might a& as a great body to ſupport the ba- 
lance of power in the empire againſt contending factions, and might 
poſſibly prevent them from proceeding to extremities, or at leaſt 
ſpeedily tranquillize them. It ſhould alſo be confidered, by thoſe 
who oppoſed this meaſure, and yet were deeply intereſted in the 
proſperity of Ireland, that nothing was more unlikely than the 
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ſituation of Europe and America, now, from what it was when 
the popery laws were firſt enacted: In America, the free exer- 
ciſe of the Catholic religion was not incompatible with the full 
enjoyment of political liberty ; when the agitation, which at 
preſent prevails in Europe, had ſubſided, there was every reaſon 
to expect that the contention between governments and their 
ſubjects would terminate in the eſtabliſhment of free conſtitutions 
in the form of limited monarchies; and an extenſion of political 
privileges to perſons of all religions. Such an event, as well as 
the enereaſing proſperity of America, muſt operate as a moft 
powerful inducement to the Catholics of this kingdom to emi- 
grate ; and an enlightened legiſlature would provide againſt ſuch 
powerful attractions, by ſecuring a decided preference on the 
compariſon of the condition of Catholics in Ireland and in other 
countries | 
He obſerved, that ſome gentlemen had ſaid, the Catholics were 

premature in their application, and the time will come when they 
can be gratified with ſatisfaction to all parties. He aſked, how 
long the Catholics have to wait ? when were their opponents to 
overcome their prejudices? what was the term and nature of Ca- 
tholic probation ? This no gentleman had defined. Suppoſe in 
this awful and anxious interval, the Catholic, impelled by the pre- 
vailing propenſity of the times for enquiring into the nature and 
relations between the governors and governed, ſhould examine 
into our right of excluding him from the elective franchiſe, how 
could we juſtify it, placing it, for argument's ſake, even on as 
ſtrong a foundation as we can, that of the acts of Anne, to which 
at belt, though not very ſtrong, he thought this act is not entitled. 
Thoſe popery laws were enacted againſt Catholics, not merely be- 
cauſe they were Catholics, but becauſe Catholics were jacobites 
the family of the Stuarts were now extinct, the cauſe of the ex- 
cluſion had ceaſed ; therefore to continue theſe laws longer would 
in fact be to re-enat them. But it has been urged that a Catho- 

lic enjoys as many privileges of the conſtitution, as a number of 
Proteſtants ; that he is in the poſſeſſion of civil liberty, though 
not of political, He aſked, whether, in 1782, the Proteſtant 
would have been contented with ſuch a condition ? whether he 
did not conſider political fo eſſential to the preſervation of civil 
liberty, that he was determined to riſk hi; life and fortune for the 
attainment of the former? what a ſacrifice had America made 
on the ſame principle? and had the Proteſtants a right to urge a 
doctrine and principles againſt their Catholic brethren in ſuch 
palpable contradiQtion to their own profeſſions and their own con- 
duct? It has been argued, that if Catholics are not capable of 
voting, they are not in a worſe ſituation than many Proteſtants, 
who are not electors—a clear diſtinction exiſts between the fitu- 
ations of the two deſcriptions of men; if a Proteſtant has inte- 
reſt to obtain his freedom in a corporation, or can raiſe by 
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any means a ſum ſufficient to purehaſe a forty ſhilling freehold, 
he may be in poſſeſſion of the elective frauchiſe, not ſo with the 
Catholic ; the Proteſtant is excluded by accident, the Catholic 
by ſomething next to an impoſſibility with a conſcientious man, 
as he can only purchaſe his franchiſe by the ſacrifice of his eternal 
ſalvation. 

He applied himſelf to the argument principally inſiſted on 
by the friends to the limitation of 20/. that the prieſts would 
work on the ſuperſtition and poverty of the lower claſs of people : 
In anſwer to this he obſerved, as it was notorious that all the 
prieſts in the kingdom, had taken the oath of allegiance, this ar- 
gument ſuppoſed that their tenets juſtified a diſpenſation of that 
oath ; therefore he would examine whether ſuch a doctrine ever 
univerſally prevailed among the Roman Catholic clergy, and whe- 
ther it obtained at this day, even in Ireland at a period when the 
clergy of that religion were conſidered as the ſlaves of bigotry 
and ſuperſtition, ſo early as the reign of Elizabeth and James I. 
He could affert from inconteſtible evidence of hiſtory that a 
conſiderable party of the Catholic clergy profeſſed and taught, 
with firmneſs and vigour, in ſupport of the government to which 
they had ſworn allegiance, a civil obedience to the crown ; hence 
in all the wars of Elizabeth, ſeveral of the Romiſh profeſſion were 
diſtinguiſhed in the ſervice of the crown. The doctrine of the 
Pope's power to diſpenſe with oaths of allegiance has been two 
centuries ſince renounced and abjured by the principal Catholic 
univerſities in Europe; which renunciation was, in the year 1790, 
repeated by thoſe univerſities, and has ſince alſo been adopted by 
public and ſolemn declarations of the Catholic clergy in Great 
Britain and Ireland, an act aſſented to in the moſt explicit terms, 
by the preſent Pope in the year 1791. He called on gentlemen, 
who availed themſelves of this argument, to ſtate any poſſible ad- 
vantage, which the prieſts could propoſe to themſelves, by inciting 
the lower claſs of people to diſaffectiou to the eſtabliſhed govern- 
ment. Had they any proſpe& of protection from their old and natu- 
ral patrons; the family of the Stuarts was no more: the power of 
the Pape was ſo completely and notoriouſly diſſolved, that he 
ſhould conſider it as an inſult on the underſtandings of his hearers, 
were he to impute any authority to a character of ſuch imbecility, 
who was at this mom@t like a mendicant friar, ſupplicating the 
protection of every Proteſtant prince in Europe. From France 
the prieſts could not any longer expect ſupport ; the Catholic 
clergy of this country abhorred the principles of the French, as 
much as that people detefted every ſpecies of church eſtabliſhment : 
though the French government might aſſume a form different 
from that, which now prevailed, it was not probable that the 
preſent race would overcome their indiſpoſition to the clergy. 
Under theſe circumſtances, the prieſts muſt regard as their only 


protec̃tors, the men of rank and property of their perſuaſion in 
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this country; and he ſhould endeavour to prove preſently, that 
it was not probable that men of that deſcription would aid them 
in a ſcheme, which muſt terminate in the confuſion of all pro- 
perty, and a ſyſtem of indiſcriminate depredation by the lower 
claſs of the community; neither was it probable that any body of 
men, according to the prevailing opinions of this day, could be 
found ſo ſtupid or abſurd, as to ere& another popiſh hierarchy, 
after having reſcued themſelves from the yoke of one, under 
which a great part of Europe had groaned for ſo wany centuries, 
When gentlemen affe&ed to apprehend danger from the lower 
claſs of people, they reverſed the order of things; it was an eſta- 
bliſhed maxim, that the faſhion of opinions and habits deſcended 
from the higher to the lower claſs in ſociety ; but according to 
the preſent mode of reaſoning, a very inferior deſcription of the 
people were to give the tone of ſentiment and conduct to the 
whole of their perſuaſion ; he was confident that a little experi- 
ence would prove that the bill would produce a contrary effect, 
that the tenant by its means would maintain a more intimate con- 
nection with his landlord, and as three-fourths of the landed pro- 
perty of the kingdom was poſſeſſed by Proteſtants, they would 
retain an aſcendancy. No circumſtance can occur in this coun- 
try to render the Catholic freeholder ſo unlike thoſe of his per- 
ſuaſion in other countries at this day, as not to prefer his tempo- 
ral intereſts to the maintenance of any theological doctrines : re- 
ſpeRing the ſuperior orders of Catholics, the aſſertion that they 
in general were ſuch bigots to their faith as to ſacrifice their moſt 
important intereſts in this world to the ſpeculativg tenets of their 
religion, could not be maintained by the hiſtory of the latter pe- 
riods of Europe. Experience has proved that men of all reli- 
gions, who have a ſhare in the property poſſeſſed by every com- 
munity, will rally without diſtiaction round that property for its 
preſervation. Even amidſt the violent contentions, with which 
this kingdom was diſtracted in the laſt century, and which have 
been by many imputed to a religious origin, it is an undoubted 
fact, that perſons of conſiderable fortune of the Catholic perſua- 
ſion, entered with reluctance into a reſiſtance to the then exiſting 
government, and not, till they were forced by that government, 
for the purpoſe of enriching itſelf by forfeitures ; theſe very men 
were found anxious to deſiſt from a continuance of hoſtility, and 
diſpoſed to forego the ſplendor of an eſtabliſhment of their re- 
ligion, in order to ſecure that property ; and in contempt of the 
anathemas of the Pope embodying to attack his legate, but in- 
ſtead of expoſing the fallacy and weakneſs of this argument, and 
endeavouring to prove that the apprebenſions entertained from 
doctrines of faith, on which it was impoſſible the Catholics 
could act, were groundleſs, he would adduce one inſtance which 
muſt be concluſive ; it was derived from the very ſource or centre 
of popiſh ſuperſtition, and reſorting to the court of Rome, eſta- 
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bliſh from inconteſtible evidence, that even there the ambition of 
the temporal prince had prevailed over all ſpiritual con: der tions; 
he ſtated by authentic memorials, lately produced to ihe world, 
of the tranſactiens of che courts of Europe immediately preced- 
ing the Revolution, it was evident that the Pope, actuated by 
reſentment againſt Lewis XIV. on account of an invaſion of his 
temporal authority, conſented to the expulſion of James IT. 
from the throne of theſe kingdoms, and that the ſucceſſor to 
him, who filled the papal chair at the Revolution, perſevered 
in the ſame ſyſtem, though no monarchs ever ſacrificed more to 
the popiſh religion than Lewis and James. He concluded with 
declaring his decided approbation of the bill, in as much as it re- 
pealed laws, the continuance of which could not be juſtified, and 
by its tendency to unite the inhabitants of this kingdom of all 
deſcriptions, mult make the Iriſh, in a political ſenſe, a people, 
and reftore the country to its native energies. 


Dr. Bxowxe entered into a long explanation of the articles of 
Limerick, and ſaid that thoſe articles had not been infringed, 
and that the charge againſt Parliament on that head was un- 
founded. He objected not to the principle of the bill, though 
to ſome of its clauſes he could not ſubſcribe ; he could not think 
of letting in ſuch a numerous, ignorant, bigoted rabble as Ro- 
man Catholic 405. freeholders muſt be; he perfectly accorded 
with the idea of giving Roman Catholics the benefit of educa- 
tion in the univerſity, but thought it would be contrary to the 
oaths impoſed þy the univerſity ſtatutes, and contrary to the in- 
tention of the founders and benefactors of the univerſity, to tranſ- 
fer to Papiſts any of the authority or emoluments which they had 
intended to promote the Proteſtant religion. 


Mr. Horus ſaid a few words, declaring his aſſent to the 
bill, and his opinion, that the elective franchiſe ſhould be re. 
ſtrained in all its parts. | 


Mr. Dar agreed perfectly with the Provoſt, that the ills of 
this country had ariſen principally from the people of the country 
ſecluding themſelves within different pales. 

In conſequences of theſe diviſions, the Roman Catholics of Ire- 
land had long felt the legiſlation of the country only by che ſtripes 
it inflicted. They had ſuffered patiently, yet could not the 
ſilent eloquence of their ſufferings ſoften the hearts of their 
countrymen, till George III aſcended the throne of theſe king- 
doms to bleſs every claſs of his ſubjects, and influenced by real 
religion, had pointed out the partial repeal of this cole. He was 
the fuſt Engliſh monarch fince the Revolution, who made relaxa- 
tion a principle of this government ; yet under him the Proteſtant 


aſcendancy had been præſerved. 
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No man was more ſtrongly attached to this aſcendancy than he 
Dit was connected with the ftate, and inſeparable from it; but he 
could diſtinguiſh between the aſcendancy and a ſtruggle for 
power and monopoly which enſhrined itſelf in the altar of the 
church. What was there in that monopoly that the Houſe 
ſhould ſtruggle for its exiſtence? He was not a political ſwindler 
who, in 1782, invited the Catholics ro unite with him in de- 
manding a conſtitution, and in 1793 would deny a ſhare iu the 
benefits of that conſtitution. To coaleſce with the Catholics 
he thought was now neceſſary for the ſafety of the ftate ; nor 
was aught to be dreaded from that coalition. It was not the Ca- 
tholics who were to be dreaded, but thoſe who turned the pulpit 
into a roſtrum for propagating ſeditious principles; thoſe whoſe 
only grievance was monarchy, and who made religion only an in- 
ſtrument to overturn it. How were theſe men to be guarded 
againſt ? Only by throwing open the conſtitution to the Catho- 
lics, who would, no doubt, be zealous to defend it againſt 
thoſe levellers. | | 

He exhorted the Houſe to learn from America the wiſdom of 
timely conceſſion. America exhibited another good example, of 
equal liberty, and growing happineſs, where popery is not only 
tolerated, but eftabliſhed by law. No danger was to be feared, 
that by granting theſe privileges to the Catholics, the government 
of this country would ceaſe to the Proteſtant. It was our con- 
nection with Britain which made the iſland Proteſtant, and it is 
that which will keep it ſo while that connection is cheriſhed. 

He then alluded to Mr. Byrne's letter, which, he ſaid, at 
leaſt muſt be called highly indiſcreet, and calculated to diſturb 
the quiet of the country. It was cenſurable, as it promoted an 
appeal to an aſſembly of ſuch a kind as if frequently recurred to, - 
or indulged, would reduce the authority of that Houſe, and ren- 
der them nothing more than the regiſter of their own edicts. 
le declared himſelf friendly to a total emancipation; he 
would not leave a ſeminal principle of diſcontent exilting, from 
which miſchief and diſcord might ſpring, he would place his 
Catholic fellow-ſubje&3 on the ſame high ground as their Pro- 
teſtant brethren; yet he confeſſed, he would have been better 
pleaſed had the change begun earlier, that it might have pro- 
ceeded gradually. 

It had been aſked by ſome honourable gentlemen, whether 
the miniſter knew that the Catholics would be contented with 
this bill. He could ſay, from very reſpeQable authority, that 
they would ; that they felt very deep gratitude for the benefits 
it conferred, and that they would expreſs that gratitude in ad- 
dreſſes on the ſubject: if any thing yet remained which re- 
ſtricted their liberty, they hoped it would diſſipate before the 
warm rays of growing liberality. As to the prejudices of Papiſts, 
of which ſo much had been ſaid, they were faſt decreafing, and if 
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popery ſhould go down for twenty years more, as it did the laſt 
twenty years, there would remain little difference between them 
and Proteſtants, but in name. 

He concluded by declaring, that the bill had his hearty con- 
currence, as being happily calculated to give general content, to 
eſtabliſh peace and unanimity, to call forth the energies of the 
nation, and to give ſtability to the government of the country. 
He embraced it as the Magna Charta of the Catholics of F_ 
and a pledge of holy fraternity. 


Mr. Bzooxs (of Donegal) ſaid, no man felt a more ardent de- 
ſire to confer upon Roman Catholics every benefit confiſtent 
with the ſecurity of the Proteſtant eſtabliſhment : This was 
not a ſentiment lately adopted by him he had manifeſted it fo 
early as 1788. He was farther induced to conciliate the Ro- 
man Catholics, becauſe it was bis Majeſty's recommendation, and 
for that recommendation he had the higheſt refpe&; he would there- 
fore vote for the bill, but he hoped it would uot extend to forty- 
ſhilling frecholders the right of voting; if it ſhould, he believed, from 
the multitude that would be let in, very few gentlemen of landed 
property would be mad enough to canvas a county, or to ſtand an 
election ; and excluding men of landed property from parliament 
would not, in his opinion, be a very advantageous reform. It had 
been ſaid that power being gradually imparted to Roman Catho- 
lics, it could not for ſeveral years to come operate with any very 
great force. He hoped the Roman Catholics would uſe their 
power with moderation; but he was an unwiſe legiſlator who did 
not guard againſt poſſibilities, and a worſe who did not guard 
againſt conſequences. 


? 

Mr. R. Surgipex. I rather riſe to avoid ſilence than to ſeek 
attention; it is a ſubje& on which I do not like to expatiate—my 
judgment condemns what my heart would grant. I have endea- 
voured to inform my mind upon this ſubject, and I am determined 

to act as a member of parliament ſhould do, with unbiaſſed cool- 
neſs and inflexible honeſty : and though, Sir, I have often heard 
the words © three millions of people,” echoed through this 
Houſe, I hope we will not forget the one million of Proteftants 
-who hold their privileges by the ſame right that our ſovereign 
wears his crown, or that we, whom they have delegated to main- 
tain theſe rights, aſſemble here in Parliament. 

It has been ſaid, Sir, that the king has recommended this bill 
to us—l have ever conſidered that the conſtitution has wiſely 
placed between the Throne and the Parliament reſponſible mini- 
' ers, who are anſwerable for the meaſures they propoſe ; upon 
this idea depends all freedom of ſpeech in Parliament, and there- 
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fore I will conſider the ſpeech of the miniſter uſing his Majeſty's 
name. | 

A gentleman has quoted a part of his Majeſty's coronation 
oath. By the coronation oath, eſtabliſhed at that which hereto. 
fore was called the Glorious Revolution, his Majeſty ſwears that 
he will, to the utmoſt of his power, maintain and preſerve the Pro- 
teſtant religion by law eſtabliſhed ; and whatever Mr. Pitt, or 
his neceſſary- man, Mr. Dundas, may put into the ſpeech in fa- 
vour of Romen Catholics, it muſt have this extent, ſo far as the 
ſame is campatible with the ſafety of the Proteſtant eftabliſh- 
ment— 10 ole: In this ſenſe I am ready to embrace the Ro- 
man Caih6iics. But does not this bill endanger the Proteſtant 
intereſt ? It does—if you give to three times their number the 
elective franchiſe, they mult be overwhelmed. What will then 
avail the barrier you think you are now erecting, by denying to 
them the repreſentative right? They will tell you, it is abſurd to 
ſay they may be electors, but they may not be repreſentatives ; 
that they are competent to delegate, but incompetent to execute; 
and therefore by what you grant render what you with-hold in- 
ſecure ! Sir, if they cannot fit in Parliament themſelves, they 
will find equivocating, accommodating Proteſtants, worſe than 
Papiſts, to repreſent them. | 

Perhaps, Sir, I ſhall not live to fee the utter abolition of the 
Proteſtant aſcendancy; though that glorious eſtabliſhment which 
came in with the Revolution, to which England owes her liberty 
and her proſperity, which is congenial to and blended with our 
conftitution will not, I fear, long ſurvive; however, Sir, I never 
will give a vote injurious to ft ; and I call upon this Houſe, in the 
name of the Proteſtant electors who ſent us here, not to deſert 

their intereſt, b 


Mr. HosAx T. There being ſo little difference upon the prin- 
ciple of the bill, and indeed no objection to going into a com- 
mittee upon it, I ſhould not have thought it neceſſary to have 
troubled the Houſe with a ſingle word, were it not for what fell 
from the honowrble gentleman who ſpoke laft. 

That honourable gentieman has truly ſtated that no man has a 
right to argue, that a ſubject debated in this Houle is ſuppoſed to 
be influenced be the command of his Majeſty ; his Majeſty in his 
good plcaſure may recommend a ſubje& to the conſideration of 
Parliament—Parliament in their duty and affectiou will give the 
moſt reſpectful and attentive contideration to what his Majeſty 
recommends to their notice; but when the meaſure comes be- 
fore Parliament in the ſhape of a bill, it is then the meaſure of 
the member who introduces it, and his Majeſty's name is no 
longer to be uſed in its ſupport ; and therefore the gentleman 


who ſpoke early in the debate was not juſtified in ſaying this bill 
was by his Majeſty's command. | 
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I agree alſo with the honourable gentleman, that his Majeſty 
has recommended to us the care of the Proteſtant eſtabliſhment, 
and that-it is our duty to guard it from injury; and therefore, 
Sir, the queſtion is, how far can we go in behalf of the Roman 
Catholics without ſhaking the ſecurity of the Proteſtant eſtabliſh- 
ment ? On this queſtion, Sir, I have conſulted with ſome of the 
molt experienced and beſt informed men in this country, and it 
did appear to them, that the meaſure now offered would give 
effectual relief to the Roman Catholics, without ſhaking the 
Proteflant eſtabliſhment ; the Roman Catholics themſelves feel it 
ſo; and I am convinced it will not injure the Proteſtait eſtabliſh- 
ment. Though I difter from ſome geutlemen, for whom I en- 
tertain the higheſt regard, I know that what we are doing will 
eſſentially ſerve the country; it will conciliate the Roman Ca- 
tholics ; it will cement a common union of intereſt and affection 
amongſt his Majeſty's ſubjects; and enable this country to repel 
all ber enemies. fn 

He was aſhamed to have troubled the Houſe ſo long, as there 
had not appeared any difference of opinion on the principle of 
the bill. He would make but a ſingle obſervation more, a 
learned gentleman had ſaid, why not accept the teſts which the 
Roman Catholics offered themſelves? For that very reaſon, be- 
cauſe they freely offered to take teſts, he thought it would be un- 
neceſſary to impoſe them. 


Mr. B. Poxsox zy begged leave to take up the attention of 
the Houſe a few moments. He ſaid, he felt rather hurt in find- 
ing himſelf obliged to expreſs ſentiments different from thoſe 
other gentlemen, for whom he eutertained' the higheſt reſpect, 
had expreſſed before bim. He would, however, he ſaid, not 
conſider the bill in the ſame ſenſe other gentlemen had done. 
They conſider it only as far as it will tend to affect the poli- 
tical and ſocial intereſts of this country : he thought it every 
man's duty. to come forward and take it in another view—as it 
reſpects our connection with Great Britain. That every mem- 
ber in the Houſe was under a neceſſity of admitting that that 
connection muſt be materially affected by ſuch conceſſions. And 
why? It will throw the whole Catholic intereſt on one fide: 
It will drive us into direct oppoſition to England may not 
Catholics be admitted in England as well as in Ireland? Why 
are they not? The natural and neceſſary conſequence will be, 
it will drive every man having an intereſt in the church into 
the arms of adminiſtration. It will ſubject him to Govern- 
ment influence. Will not the Catholic then, when admitted 
to the elective franchiſe and to a ſhare in the legiſlature, com- 
plain of influence? | 
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Mr. G. PoxsoxnBy. Sir, it will be acknowledged I entered 
with reluQtance on a ſubject, on which I would avoid ſaying 
any thing. It was for this reaſon I delayed declaring my ſenti- 
ments, = what I have already ſaid upon the preſent queſtion, 
until I had firſt heard ſo many other gentlemen explain them- 
ſelves fully on this very important buſineſs, 1 am therefore, Sir, 
anxious that every gentleman in the Houſe ſhould be convinced 
by what I have to offer, as far as I can flatter myſelf with being 
able to effect If I err in judgment I can ſay it is an error of the 
underſtanding, not of the heart, As to that budy of men who 
are the ſubject of the bill, no one can have a higher opinion of 
their merits than I have; yet I would not wiſh to be thought ĩa- 
triguing by popularity. I wiſh to give my thoughts freely, with- 
out diſguiſe or reſerve, to ſee the ſame mode purſued by thoſe 
who have ſpoken before me. Was I the perſon who voted againſt 
the Catholic bill? No. Was I the one who ever objected to our 
Catholic brethren's participating of thoſe rights to which I am 
convinced every man in this Houſe does in his ſoul believe them 
fairly entitled? No. I would rejoice to ſee that no diſtinctions 
were known ia Ireland, but that of a good or bad citizen: But 
at the ſame time I utterly diſavow giving any conſent to the bill 
as it ſtands. | 

The bill in its preſent form, and the patrons of the bill, pro- 
Poſe to give all rights whatſoever, civil and military, to the Ca- 
tholic ; to put him in all reſpects on the ſame footing with the 
Proteſtant. 

Now, Sir, I ſay, that that bill itſelf is the moſt abſurd, the 
moſt unjuſtifiable, the moſt unconſtitutional bill, ever yet brought 
into this Houſe. It is, I ſay and will maintain, the greateſt nui- 
ſance ever brought into Parliament. 

It is, Sir, utterly impoſſible, it is inconfiſtent with reaſon, to 
give the great body of the inhabitants of any country under any 
reaſonable government uy portion of political power ; do you 
| N to give to three-fourths of your people the power of your 

ouſe of Commons, that power without whoſe aid your ſovereign 
cannot undertake a war, or if he does, will undertake it in vain, 
for who will furniſh him with ſupplies? That power which is 
the grand machine that directs the motion of the whole na- 
tion. ; | 

Will the Catholic gentleman, a man of genius, of know- 
ledge and information, when he ſees the meaneſt man in the ſtate, 
poſſeſſed of every privilege he himſelf has; will he, think you, 
reſt his claims here, or will he acquieſce in your deciſion? No, 
Aud this will be the conſequence, if you give the Catholic a 
right of ſuffrage, and deny him the right of repreſentation, 
When you diſtribute thus partially, the more eagerly will every 
man demand what he thinks is ſtill due to him. When, there- 
fore, you give the Catholic this power of ſuffrage, will you per- 
Vor. XIII. * 8 . 
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ſuade him to be content, and to aſk no more? You will, by giving 
only à part, confirm him in the belief that he has a right to more; 
and what ſtill remains will have in his eyes ten times more value 
chan its intrinſic worth. What was it firft formed thoſe ſeparate 
and diftia& intereſts of Proteſtants and Catholics ? Not virtue 
or wiſdom. It was political jealouſy, and political iniquity. 
t may be fairly affirmed there were no Proteſtants before the 
time of Henry the Eighth. At the conqueſt the conquerors 
and the conquered were of the ſame perſuaſion as to religion. 
In the reign of Charles the Firſt, the old and new Iriſh formed 
a complete confederacy, the revolution formed a ſeparation, and 
confirmed the power of the Proteftant, in oppoſition to that of 
the Catholic, It was the policy of England, which, in order to 
check and govern one party by another, that made feparate in- 
tereſts. It was the policy of England, watchful of that diviſion, 
that forbid Catholics and Proteſtants to intermarty, It was the 
fame policy that forbid them to be educated together ; in ſhort 
to participate in the ſame common rights, and thus ſplit the ſame 
country into two diſtinct nations. Did this ſyſtem anſwer its 
purpoſe? No. Did the ſteps taken to render this ſeparation 
effeCtual produce the falutary conſequences intended by it? By ny 
means. / 

What is the conſequences of this pernicious policy at this day ? 
You are not ſure the Eatholic mind 1s prepared to receive qualifi- 
cations now, which you are convinced they have a right to ob- 
tain ; although as a religion it is as good as any other. For what 
Influence the court of Rome ever had in this country, is now no 
more; the well known attachment the people of Ireland had to 
the Stuart family, has ceaſed with its object. He then pro- 
duced the reſolutions publiſhed by the Catholics, and dwelt par- 
ticularly on the 1ft, zd, 4th, and 6th; and on reading the 2d 

article, he obferyed on it; that the man who holds that article, 
is as good a Proteſtant as any man that fat in that Houſe ; as 

9 a moral and political man as any ſuhject his Majeſty has. 

He then read that article, which he called the engine, the church 
had ſet up to batter down all legal attachment of ſubjects to their 

ſovereign, the clofeft ties of men in ſociety. The ſentiments, Sir, 

contained in theſe refolutions, are thoſe of true and ſound Chriſ- 

'tianity, of benevolence, of humanity. Let no man tell me that 
a perſon —_ of breathing ſuch liberal ſentiments, can ever 
be a bad Chriſtian, a bad fubje&, or a bad man. It is impoſſible, 


Sir. Even were their clergy diſpoſed, (which I am ſure would 
not he the cafe) to exercife their ſpiritual power over the laity, 
or their indulgencies to the abſolving them from their allegiance 
to their ſovereign, it would be in vain—they could effect nothing, 

either at this, or even at any future period. In the latter caſe, 
their attachment to the houſe of Stuart would render any ſuch 
attempt abortive; in the latter, their intereſt would attach them 
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to the eſtabliſned government; and adminiſtration would be 
lad by any favours to attach them to itſelf: But reſt aſſure, 

that this would be ſo far, notwithſtanding, from forming a colli- 
fion between that body and adminiſtration, in oppoſition to you, 
that the Catholic would ever look up for any favour, any object 
he had in view, not to the king, but to you. 

Was it then raifing the credit of Parliament to ſupport the 

nal laws, to refuſe Catholic emancipation ? Ah! now gentle. 
men on both ſides, you find yourſelves degraded, ſunk; ſo degraded 
as to loſe your ſenſibility and become callons to your own turpi- 
tude. You cannot produce a ſingle Iriſh gentleman who con- 
certed with you on the meaſure, ſo as to be able to reconcile your 
conduct to yourſelves as the reſult of cool and impartial delibera- 
tions. But you cannot be too forward in your own opinion 
for thoſe who renounce all ſenſe of ſhame know no limits either of 
modeſty or diſcretion. It was wiſely done, you think, to tell 
the Catholic he was to look to the Crown, not to this Houſe, for 
his emancipation, for the right of civil ſociety—Refle& but for 
a moment, and, you will perecive the folly, the abſurdity of leaving 
it in the power of adminiftration to make a merit of grantin 
thoſe favours that ought to proceed from you, Let that filly bill 
be kicked out of the houſe. Let another be brought in that 
may not be a diſgrace to your ſtatute books, wife and compre- 
henſive in its object Prove yourſelves men of underſtanding, and 
ready to embrace your Catholic brethren : aſſociate them to your- 
ſelves; leave them nothing to wiſh ;z and if ever you ſhould here- 
after think you had any reaſon to repent of your indulgence, let 
them have nothing to anſwer. You will be told there is riſque in 
giving a participation of power ; that is dangerous. If you had 
been dealt with candidly, you had rather grant unſolicited, than 
yield with apparent reluctance; no man can ſay he is more nearly 
intereſted in the politics of this country than I am; men part 
at times unwillingly with power; and this is one of thoſe times: 
but it is the effect of prejudice, not of reaſon or juſtice. Think 
of Iriſh union, think of Iriſh gratitude ; Believe me, they will 
loſe all recollection of former diviſions; and the cauſes of thoſe 
diviſions, I pledge myſelf and declare on my honour, I had no 
connection, or the ſlighteſt communication with any Catholic ever 
in reſpe& to my political ſentiments; nor had any Catholic the 
ſmalleſt hint of my opinion of the preſent queſtion before my 
coming this day into this Houſe. But I know the character of 
Iriſhmen is tenderneſs of heart, and ardour of ſpirit, and it 38 
on this principle I feel myſelf intereſted in their cauſe. 


Mr. Gzoxce Org got up, and with great agitation' of 
mind, exclaimed againſt the bill and its principle, in toto. He 
faid, he was diGnclined to the committal of that bill. That Pro. 
teftant aſcendancy, he now ſaw, was only a mere phantom, be, 


12 
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cauſe there was no honour in the Proteſtants themſelves. He de- 
fired the great characters to conſider what they were about doing, 
Their conduct, he conſidered a mean, cringing, mode of elecz 
tioneering. That as to his own, however he may be miſtaken, 
he would act up to the prineiples of an honeſt man. In what- 
ever light the world would conſider his conduct, would reflect 
diſgrace. on himſelf alone. He had no child to lament his fa- 
ther's depravity. I now aſk you, do Catholics thank you? T ſay, 
no. Had the Proteſtants of this country a conſtitution ? No. 
It is all a job of the miniſter. As for himſelf, he knew nothing 
of bigotry ; had nothing of perſecution in his nature, and there- 
fore he the more ealiy reconciled it to himſelf never to vote 
for that bill. : 


Mr. David Latovucas ſaid, that having before ſpoke a few 
words on the queſtion then before the Houſe, he would not at 
preſent take up the time of the Houſe, had it not been for the 
language he had heard from ſome gentlemen hoped he 
would be permitted to ſpeak a few words more—he would be 
very brief. He fat thirty years in that Houſe, he ſaid, and 
he thought conducted himſelf as independently of any faction or 
party as any other man in it. He had frequently voted for both 
parties, when he thought they were doing right when wrong, 
he had voted againſt them. He had continual intercourſe with 
Roman Catholics, on account of his numerous tenantry of that 
perſuaſion. He had voted for a repeal of the penal laws—would 
do any thing for their ſupport ; but begged leave to be under- 
ſtood, he never wouid vote for a Roman Catholic's ſitting in 
that Houſe, nor for giving the elective franchiſe to a Roman Ca- 
tholic; and concluded with ſaying, he was ready to give ſo harſh 
a name to the conduct of other men, who ſhewed themſelves ſo 
forward in this buſineſs, as to call it miſguided. 

[Here, Mr. Latouche, after unequivocally expreſſing his moſt 
pointed diſapprobation to the bill, ſat down.] | 


Colonel HuTcainson, in a ſpeech of ſome length, ob- 
ſerved that if novelty could conſtitute the panegyric of a country, 
that the bill, which was the ſubje& of that night's debate, pre- 
ſented a ſubject new in itſelf, and whoſe iſſue would be either 
the glory or the ſhame of that Houſe, We bave, Sir, heard 
theſe walls re-echo with reiterated acclamations, not of exulta- 
tion but reproach, when you drove many of his majeſty's braveſt 
and molt faitliful ſubjects to engage in foreign ſervices. Are the 
Proteſtants, Sir, in mental powers ſuperior to their Catholic bre- 
thten ? ſuperior in _aitachment to their country ?—Neither.. I 
know not what kind of liberty that/was you had paſſed without 
- their help Thoſe who have ſtated that ſuch men have engaged 

in foreign ſervices, are the very men who cannot defend their own 
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houſes without their aſſiſtance. Read the hiſtory of Europe, 
you will find what they have been and what they are. Thoſe are 
the men who crowded the ranks of your armies, filled your navy. 
What has been their reward? To be immediately condemned to 
ſlavery ! Your Catholic brother is the ſlave. You enjoy liberty 
by his labour. That was conſtantly the happy effect of their ſig- 
nalizing themſelves for you, and for your country. It were hap- 
py for Catholics if they could reſt their claim on ſome firm 
ound. The wiſeſt men of England and Ireland looked with 
indignation and abhorrence on the treatment they met with. 

At firſt he had no idea that the Catholic franchiſe was receſ- 
ſary to their emancipation, He now thought far otherwiſe. The 
clergy, he ſaid, preſided too much on the laity, and the hierarchy, 
on the whole, religion has placed this country behind moſt of 
Europe. The effects of perſecution have not been able to alienate 
the Catholic from the Proteftant. But he ſaw the time approach, 
when every penal ſtatute would be no more, when not the ſmalleſt 
diſtinction in political intereſts will ſubſiſt; and when every thing 
is done away, in the room of Proteſtant aſcendancy, there will 
ſucceed union and friendſhip between the Catholic and the Pro- 
teſtant—hoped all former jealouſics would now ceaſe, and there 
would ſoon be an end to this only conteſt, which he thought 
would only promote the good of Ireland. You are now engaged 
in war with a people, haters of civil government. But you can 
do nothing without the aid of your Catholic brethren, 


Colonel Cox vA obſerved, that gentlemen formed their 
opinions from this town and its neighbourhood. 

That no wonder the ſupplications of 3,0c0,000 people had 
no effect on certain gentlemen of crooked policy, who fit in this 
ge only to withdraw all connection between this country and 

ngland. f 

That he thought however the Roman Catholics were daily 
iucreaſing in their demands Their claims in the courſe of laſt 
year extended no farther than the elective franchiſe and t-1al by 
jury. 


Mr. CyamseRLAine objected to the granting any ſhare in 
the legiſlature to any but under due qualification. The Jaw had 
wiſely provided a qualification, to which he ſaw nothing in the 
Catholic religion that could be a prohibition. : 


The teſt inſtituted at the Revolution was a political teſt : but 


that of Ireland in particular was a religious one, ſince an Iriſh 
Catholic may hold all the articles of the church of Rome, and yet 
abjure all the articles of the Revolution. | 

The religion of the Catholic attaches him to the monarchical 
part of the conſtitution ; and in that ſenſe is in itſelf a parlia- 
mentary reform, 
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He conſidered the elective franchiſe the reſtoration of a right; 
he would therefore inſiſt upon it—but would at the ſame time 
infilt, that the participation ought to be gradual, not a full one 
altogether. | 


Major Dor. ſaid, that as he was the firſt perſon in that 
Houſe who declared his determination to give entire and total 
emancipation to the Roman Catholics of Ireland, he felt himſelf 
called upon to ſay a very few words in anſwer to ſome arguments 
which had been urged againſt the meaſure. 

He diſclaimed its belonging to party; it was of too great a 
magnitude, and he ſhould hold that man the moſt infamous in ſo- 
ciety, who could ſport with the feeling of three millions for ſo un- 
worthy a purpoſe. 

He denied it could affect the intereſt of the Proteſtant reli- 
gion, which he reſpected. But he thought the idea of aſcend- 
ancy, as applicable to religion, not only weak, but nearly impi- 
ous. What had religion to do with. it? 

The Holy Author of our religion preached againſt aſcend . 
ancy ; he preached humility, and you do not find in the bible, 
from Geneſis to Revelations, one word of commiſſioners of the 
revenue or exciſe, or taſters of wines, &c. 

It is a queſtion of power, not between the king and his people, 
for their intereſt is, and I hope always will be the ſame ; but be- 
tween four-fifths of the people of Ireland on the one part, and a 
few intereſted individuals on the other, who, like all monopoliſts, 
wiſh to exclude others from a ſhare. 

It is fo with the monopoliſts of the India trade in England; it 
is ſo with thoſe of the African trade in England; and it is fo 
with the monopoliſts of the Iriſh ſlave trade. . 

I ſhall paſs over the ſpeech of the learned member [Doctor 
Duignan] as it applied to every thing but the petition which had 
been actually before the Houſe. The only aſſertion relative to 
it ſeemed to be, that ſuch laws as they complained of might be 
on the books, but were not put in force. Sir, ſaid he, if they 
are too bad to be enforced, they are too bad to be there, and I 
never will conſent to entrult the liberty of my fellow-ſubjeQts to 
the caprice, or eyen the good-nature, of the magiſtrate. Away 
with the diſmal code! compared with it, the Draconian code 
was mercy, The ſword of Damocles, hung with a fingle hait 
over my head, is a greater puniſhment than though it fell and 
cruſhed me. | | 

It is ſaid, if Catholics get the franchiſe, they will ſpeedily ac- 
quire landed property. Why, Sir, they muſt firſt obtain free. 
holds, for the bill only gives them eligibility ; then they will vote 
for their landlord, if he be a good one, as the Diſſenters do indife 
—— without regard to religion. 
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But how are the Catholics to get the landed property? It is 
one hundred to one againſt them in landed property—and will 
both parties magically change their qualities on the paſſing of the 
bill? The Proteſtant to become idle and diffipated, and the Ca- 
tholic induſtrious and frugal, ſo as by induſtry, to purchaſe all 
the landed property. Why, Sir, if they ſhould ever be ſuperior in 
numbers and alſo in landed property, you could not, nor ought 
not, prevent their having a pre-eminence in the ſtate. Look, Sir, 
ſaid he, to Canada — ſee there a conſtitution framed by his preſent 
Majeſty, aſſerted by his preſent miniſter. Their houſe of aſſem- 
bly (is anſwerable to our Houſe of Commons) conſiſts of fifty 
members, of which thirty-five are Catholics and fifteen Pro. 
teſtants. The buſineſs of government and the country goes oft 
well. The thirty-five are there, not in conſequence of their 
Catholicity, but becauſe they have the landed property, which 
muſt and ought always to prevail. 1 mention this to ſhew 
that when power is out of the queſtion, religion will be very 

uiet. 
l To this may be objected the capitulation of Montreal, to which 
I oppoſe the capitulation of Limerick. Let the one anſwer the 
other; but I care not for capitulations—their claim for free- 
dom reſts on a better baſis they derive it from God and from 
Nature. 

It is ſaid, they will obtain the high offices of the ſtate—hut 
gentlemen forget it is the king who who gives them away, and 
of courſe will not chuſe the ſeditious, "* 

It is ſaid the poorer ſort do not wiſh the franchiſe ; I know 
not how people can learn their opinion. They probably are ig» 
norant of the meaning of the term, but if they knew, that by 
having it, they will be protected from being turned ont of their 
farms, to make room for freeholders, they will then thank you 
for the franchiſe. But it is ſaid that this ſeldom happens. Sir, 
we have all often ſeen advertiſements for lands to be let, “ and 
none but a Proteſtant need apply.“ I have one in my hand, ſaid 
be, within the laſt fortnight to the ſame effect. It is aſked will 
the Catholic be ſatisfied with this bill ? Sir, it would be preſump- 
tion to anſwer for any body of men. But, I have no doubt they 
will be grateful to their ſovereign and the legiſlature, fori what 
they do get; of courſe they would be ſtill better pleaſed to get 
more. Pot, if they were loyal before with their former oppreſ- 


ſion, ſurely they will not be leſs ſo when they are materially re- 

lieved. It would be abſurd to ſuppoſe they would never look 

further. The higher you aſcend to the hill, the more extend- | 
| ed will be the view.” Let us give then ſpeedily “ gui dat cel 

dat bis.” Away with the left-handed wiſdom of governing by 

diviſions! Govern a whole people Let us give generouſly, and 

have © no craving void left aching in the breaſt.” 
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Mr. Gave ſpoke but dee words, intended as a caution 
to guard againſt the danget of extending privileges of any body 
of men without the greateſt reſerve. . 


Mr. GaarrAu, I could wiſh the bill under your conſidera- 
tion had gone farther. I could wiſh that it had given the Ro- 
man Catholics the privileges of other Diſſenters. I am ſure 
that is the only ſound policy. I think, however, the bill de- 
ſerves thanks, becauſe it contains much, and alſo becauſe it 
leads to much more; but I muſt fay the mover had diſcovered 
more ſenſe if he had given to the Catholics the whole now, and 
had ſettled with them for ever. 

The fituation of the Roman Catholics is reducible to four pro- 
poſitions ; they are three fourths of your people, paying their 
proportion of near 2, ooo, oool. of taxes, without any ſhare in 
the repreſentation or expenditure ; they pay your church eſta- 
bliſhments, without any retribrutions ; they diſcharge the active 
and laborious offices of life, manufacture, huſbandry and com- 
merce, without thoſe franchiſes which are annexed to the fruits 
of induſtry ; and they repleniſh your armies and navies, without 
commiſſion, rank, or reward: under theſe circumſtances, and 
under the further recommendation of total and entire political 
ſeparation from any foreign prince or pretender, they deſire to 
be admitted to the franchiſe of the conſtitution : I have liſtened 


to your obje&ions with great reſpe&—give me leave to anſwer 
them. 8 | | | 
The firſt objection I heard, is the petition of the Catholics to 
his Majeſty ; but, who is there that does not ſee the queſtion to 
be, whether the Catholics are aggrieved, and not how thoſe 
grievances have been ſtated by their committee. But even, on 
the ground of the petition, if as in a caſe of bill and anſwer, you 
chooſe to wrangle, you will find their petition is ſubſtantially 
true ; it complains that the Catholic, by law, cannot carry arms— 
the law is ſo ; it complains that the Catholics, on refuſing to diſ- 
cover their arms, are liable to be whipped. That law is yet in 
force, and finally it ſtates, the great and radical grievance, that 
the Catholics are excluded from the franchiſes of the conſtitution ; 
and about that complaint, there is no doubt, the petition there- 
fore, cannot juſtify a refuſal to adminiſter redreſs, even if their 
redreſs depended on the manner of forming their petition, But 
the ſecond objection goes on broader and bolder grounds, and in- 
fiſts, on the demerits of the Catholics; it ſtates, that the Catho- 
lics abhor all Proteſtants, and never were, nor are, nor ever will 
be, loyal ſubjects to a Proteſtant king; and it afſerts in particu- 
lar, that in every war and in two rebellions, fince the Revolution, 
the Catholics have exerted themſelves to the beſt of their power, 
againſt their king and country, and have, beſides, been guilty of 
various domellic infurreQions, The laſt part of the objeQian 
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ſcarcely deſerves notice; it propoſes that the Catholic inhabitants 
of thirty-two counties ſhould be puniſhed for the diſturbances of 
fix ; it propoſes that the offences of a local mob ſhould be viſited 
on the community at large, and that the finite offences of that 
local mob ſhould be puniſhed by the eternal disfraochiſement of 
the community; it makes the crimes of the man, the pretext for 
the proſecution of the ſect; it proceeds on a principle that 
would disfranchiſe every part of his Majeſty's dominions, where 
riots have exiſted, and almoſt every great city, the city of London 
in particular; it proceeds on a principle which argues from the 
particular to the univerſal, and which in logic is falſe reaſoning, 
and in politics is a departure from the principles, not of reaſon 
only, but of juſtice, of humanity, and of charity. 1 
This laſt part of the objection, I ſay, ſcarcely requires an an- 
ſwer; the firſt does It ſtates, that after the articles of Limerick, 
the Catholic troops rejected General Ginkle's offer, and almoſt to 
a man went to the enemy. "This is not hiſtory ; the fact is other- 
wiſe ; it has been made to appear already by my honourable friend 
from undoubted authortty, that nineteen regiments of the Catho- 
lic army at that time joined King William. The objection pro- 
ceeds to another miſrepreſentation, and ſtates that the Iriſh bri- 
gade is conſtantly recruited and officered from Ireland. The fact 
is not ſo. Here again the objection, in matter of fact, totally 
and notoriouſly fails. The Iriſh brigade is not conſtantly recruit- 
ed and officered from Ireland, but on the contrary, few of its of- 
ficers, and very few of its men, are recruited from Ireland. Gen- 
tlemen will diſtinguiſh between officers of Iriſh families and of 
Iriſh birth, and they will diſtinguiſh alſo between a regiment bear- 
ing au Iriſh name, and a regiment filled with Iriſhmen. The firſt 
is the caſe of the Iriſh brigade, and the latter is not; and for the 
refutation of this part of the objection, 1 appeal to the know. 
ledge and the candour of gentlemen who have ſeen ſervice, and 
who muſt know the charge, that the Iriſh brigade is conſtantly 
officered and recruited from Ireland, to be abſolutely deſtitute of 
foundation. The objection proceeds and ſtates that 16,000 Iriſh 
Catholics fought againit Great Britain in the American war. I 
believe the number of thoſe Iriſh to be greatly magnified ; and 
ſure 1 am that this deſcription is not Guſt ; thoſe Iriſh were in 
great in numbers—Preſbyterians of the North, not Catholics of the 
South; they emigrated in great bodies, and they. continue now 
to emigrate to America from the North of Ireland, not for re- 
bellion, but for land, or a better condition, Your fellow ſub- 
jets have emigrated from poverty at home, and ſometimes have 
met war; and if you wiſh never to meet them in arms in other 
countries, your method ſhould be to give them a better condi- 
tion at home. The objection proceeds, and ftates, that great 
bodies of Iriſh fought againſt England at St. Euſtatia and St. 
Lucia; here again the objection fails in point of fact; great bo- 
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dies of Iriſhmen did not fight againſt England at St. Euſtatia 
and St. Lucia, There was indeed, a regiment of 1800, com- 
manded by General Dillon, the Iriſh brigade, and this, I ſuppoſe, 
the objector conceives to be thoſe great bodies of Iriſhmen ; but 
that regiment was cbiefly compoſed of Dutch, and of the re- 
cruits of various nations, and of very few Iriſh ; and here again 
I appeal to the gentlemen on the ſervice, whether this part of the 
objection is not, like the other parts, entirely unfounded. The 
objection proceeds and ſtates, that the Iriſh Catholics ſupply the 
fleets and armies of the enemies in a much greater proportion than 
thoſe of Great Britains; this I muſt poſitively deny; they ſup- 
ply the flects and armies of the enemy in a very trifling propor- 

tion, and they ſupply the fleets and armies of Great Britain in a 

very great and abundant 1 In the laſt war, of 80,000 
ſeamen, 50,000 were Iriſh names; in Chelſea, near one-third of 
the penſioners were Iriſh names; in ſome of the men of war al- 
moſt the whole eomplement of men were Iriſh. With reſpe& to 
the recruiting ſervice, it is a fact known to the gentlemen of the 
army, that fince they have recruited for the foot in Ireland, the 
regiments have been filled in a great proportion with Iriſh Catho- 
lics. I do not mean to ſay, that the Iriſh Catholics have ſupplied 
his Majeſty's fleets and armies abundantly ; but ſo abundantly, 
and in fo great a proportion, that the recruiting ſervice could 
not well go on without them. I appeal again to gentlemen who 
have ſeen ſervice, to their knowledge in this particular, and their 
candour; and I affirm that this part of the objection, like the 
other parts, has no foundation whatſoever. The objection pro- 
ceeds and ſtates, that ſome of the Proteſtants are nearly as cri- 
minal as the Papiſts ; theſe Proteſtants are the perſons who took 
a part for the emancipation of Ireland, and the objection com- 
plains that ſome of their meaſures were paſled into laws ; thoſe 
meaſures were the emancipation of the country in 1782, and 
thoſe ill · affected men were the Parliament, that is, the King, 
Lords, and Commons, that paſſed thoſe acts of emancipation ; 
the objection compares the perſons concerned therein to the Ca- 
tholic rebels before the Revolution; and at the ſame time it re- 
preſents the Catholics ſince the Revolution, as well as before, as 
diſaſſected: here is the diviſion under which this objection de- 
ſcribes his Majeſty's ſubjects; all the Catholics diſloyal, and all 
the Proteſtants, who lately took part for the emancipation of Ire- 
land, viz. the King; Lords, aud Commons, diſloyal likewiſe, more 
diſloyal than the Catholics fince the Revolution, and very like 
thoſe Catholics who before the Revalution were executed for re- 
bellion. Thus the objection ends in general defamation, and fee- 
ble inſinuation— a proof how bigotry will extinguiſh the force of 
the mind, impair its principles, baniſh the virtues of the citizen, 
and the charity of the Chriſtian. 
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The next objection is, that the Roman Catholics now have 
every thing ſhort of political power, to which I muſt obſerve, 
that the objection proves two things, an ignorance of the nature 
of liberty, and the ſituation of the Catholic ; civil and political 
liberty, depend on political power, that community that haz no 
ſhare whatſoever, directly, or indirectly, in political power, has no 
ſecurity for its political or civil liberty; the example of the Catholic 
is a proof; what deprives the Roman Catholic of his civil rights for 
this century, but the want of political rights, the want of right 
of repreſentation ; what deprived him of the rights of education, 
of ſelf-defence; a parliament, in which he had no effeQual, 
though for a time, he had a nominal repreſentation. Such a 
parliament may take away his wife, it did ſo—ſuch a parliament 
may baſtardiſe his iflue, it did ſo—ſuch a parliament may enter 
into his domeſtic economy, and ſet on his children to defy the 
father, it did ſo; where then is the utility of attempting to con- 
vince the - Catholic that he may have in ſecurity civil liberty, 
without any ſhare of political powers, when his preſent fituation 
is an experimental refutation of that fallacious ſophiftry, and a 
proof that no community can long enjoy civil liberty under laws 
that have excluded them from all ſhare of political power; or, in 
other words, that no community have a ſecurity for civil liberty 
when that liberty may be taken away, by any body where they 
have no authority; but it is ſuppoſed, the Catholics haye civil 
liberty, certainly they have not ; they have not free and unfetter- 
ed, the rights of education; they have not the full benefit of trial 
by jury, for they are excluded from petty juries, in ſome caſes, 
and from grand juries in almoſt all ; and they have not the rights 
of ſelf-defence, for they cannot carry arms ; no man means to ſay 
that a licenſe to an individual at the arbitrary will of 4 privy coun- 
cil, to carry arms, is a ſubſtitute for a right of ſelf-defence ; un- 
der the law, he is ever liable to be queſtioned on ſuſpicion of hav- 
ing arms, and ſubject to an inquiſition inſtituted againſt the prin» 
ciples of ſelf-defence ; he is liable to be whipped it he refuſes to 
make diſcovery, for the law has not expired, and though his diſ- 
covery is no evidence againft him, yet his refuſal is whipping ; it 
is therefore trifling to ſay, that a perſon ſo circumſtaneed has 
even civil liberty, ſtill leſs any ſecurity for its continuation; but 
it is ſaid, he is on the ſame ground, as the exfranchifed Pro- 
teſtant, denied, utterly denied. | | 

Proteſtants having property, or the ſymbol of property, can 
very genetally vote—franchiſe, that is freedom of guilds or cor- 
8 towns is the ſymbol of property; but the Proteſtant who 

as no property, cannot complain that he has no vote—he is a 
non-proprietor, and of courſe is not affected by laws taking or 
regulating property; he is a paſfenger on your farm, or a gueſt 
in your houſe, and has no pretenſions to the regulations thereof; 
but the Catholic who is a proprietor may complain, becauſe his 
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property is taxed and regulated without his conſent. Mr. Byrne 
complains, he pays to the revenue near 100,c00/. annually, and 
has no vote. John Doe has no vote, but he pays nothing ; there 
18 no reſemblance, therefore, between the enfranchiſed Proteftant 
and disfranchiſed Catholic; or, if any, the reſemblance is that 
between a man who is robbed, and a man who has nothing to be 
robbed of the man, the profits of whoſe induftry are taken with- 
out bis conſent, and the man who has no induſtry from whence 
profits could ariſe—the difference between a violation of the rights 
of nature, and none. 8 | 

The Catholic proprietor appears indeed to be on a level with 
the Proteſtant beggar, but is not. The Proteſtant beggar is one 
of the community of the legiſlation, though not a ſharer therein ; 
he is of that tribe for whoſe benefit the laws are made. In this 
country there are two codes of laws; one for the Proteſtant ſect, 
another for the Catholic. The legiſlature has a common intereſt 
with the one, and againſt the other. The Proteſtant beggar has 
therefore an advantage over the Catholic proprietor. . _ 

It is objected they are not fit for freedom. The elective fran- 
chiſe acts directly on men, not meaſures. Monteſquieu, I need 
not remind you, obſerves, that the people are good judges of 
character, though not always of things. Do you think the Ro- 
man Catholics adequate to that ? Is there a man in the Houſe 
who has a name, of whoſe character they are not fully appriſed, 
who has ſupported, who has oppoſed, certain meaſures ? The preſs 
has made every character a public ſubje& ; our converſations are 
known, our principles of action are very well known. As to the 
weaſures, can we ſuppoſe the Roman Catholics incapable of judg- 
wg of them? They are not complicated; the meaſures of Ireland 
are domeſtic regulations. 

The fact of their unfitneſs is not true; but if it were, if they 
are not rational enough to chooſe a man to ſerve in Parkament, 
how criminal muſt you have been who have governed them, and 
under whoſe government, for a century, they have not acquired 
the power to exerciſe their rational faculties. Your government 
(ſuppoſing the charges to be true, which I utterly deny) muſt 
have been more horrible than the worſt of tyrannies ; it muſt have 
done worſe than take away property, life, or limb ; it muſt have 
brutaliſed your own ſpecies. But the truth is otherwiſe; they 
are not beaſts; you are not tyrants. I can collect from the 
charge ſome meaning, though I cannot collect your concluſion ; 
I colle& that the Catholics have lived apart from you, and 
therefore you are inclined to think them an inferior ſpecics ; and 
perhaps, though they do not labour under a moral incapacity, 
yet from the ſeparation of ſocieties they bave not all your ad- 
vantages. What then is the evil? The ſeparation. What the 
1 The laws. . What is the remedy ? The repeal of the 
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The obje&ions at laſt take the turn of ſelf-defence, and 
urge, that if you give the elective franchiſe, you give away 
the power. No, you gain it; for at preſent you have it not - the 
event will be the reverſe of your apprehenſion. The Proteſtant 
would not give away the eleQive franchiſe, he would get it. 
The Proteſtant individual is now a monopoliſt againſt a Pro- 
teſtant people. The oligarchy, with the crown, has the borough 
—the ariſtocracy has a great portion of the counties. This they 
call a Proteſtant aſcendancy, but this is a monopoly againſt a 
Proteſtant people. Some of the Proteſtants have underſtood: ir 
rightly ; they have ſeen what the eſſence of the eleQive franchiſe 
is in its extent; that confined, it is the trade of the individual; 
in order to take it back from the individual and reſtore it to the 
Proteſtant people, it is neceſſary to multiply the electors, for even 
men in numbers cannot become property; the borough may; 
the borough patrons, of whatever religion, will be an ariſtocracy 
—the electors, of whatever religion, will be a people. On elec- 
tions there are three parties the miniſter, the ariſtocracy, and the 
people. You have thrown out of the ſcale of the latter a great 
portion of your own weight, and therefore you are light ; reſtore 
that portion to the ſcale of the people, and you will recover that 
gravity : the effect therefore of this participation will be to re- 
{tore to the Proteflant people their elective authority. As an 
example of your weakneſs, the whole power of the eleQive fran- 
chiſe has not created, in the Proteſtant body, a Proteſtant aſ- 
cendancy; far from it the Proteſtant eleQors have not been able 
to carry a ſingle point for theſe laſt ten years, nor any point for 
theſe laſt twenty years, except in 1779 and 1782, when there 
was cther ſtrength to aſſiſt your cauſe, and with it the cordial and 
active ſupport of the Catholic eommunity ; as the church of 
England's eleQors have acquired ſtrength by communicating the 
franchiſe to the Preſbyterians, ſo Proteſtants and Preſbyteriang 
acquire force by communicating the franchiſe to the Catholics 
and, on the ſame principle on which the Proteſtant electors ex- 
clude the Catholics, ſo ſhould that part of them which is called 
the chureh of England exclude the Preſbyterians ; the Parlia- 
ment and its electors would then preſerve what they now depart 
from—unity of religion, and deſtroy unity of intereſt. In a few 
words, this objection ſays, that in order to preſerve the power of 
a Proteſtant people, we ſhould take precaution, that we may be 
no people at all. This objection is entirely blind to the preſent 
progrely of things, and does not ſee that the tendency of it is not 
to deiſm molt undoubtedly, it is to popery. This objection gives 
no credit to the operation of aſſociation on the repeal of the 
penal code; it allows nothing for the growth of liberal opinion; 
it does not conceive the poſſibility of a political conformity; it 
cannot conceive one political attachment in a ſociety, whoſe mem- 
bers, as is the caſe of every ſociety, entertain their. different. no- 
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tions on ſubjects of religion. "The objection on the whole, is 
founded on this poſition, that two ſects will retain the animoſity 
of the provocation after the provocation is removed. The ob- 
jection goes farther ; it ſays, that if the Catholics get the fran- 
chiſe, they will, at length, get ſuch power in the Houſe of Com- 
mons, as to repeal the a& of ſettlement, reverſe the outlawries, 
and ſubvert the Proteftant church. With regard to the firſt, 
there would be a difficulty, ſomewhat approaching to an impoſſi- 
bility, for if thoſe outlawries were ſet afide, and the act repealed, 
the eſtates would remain exactly where they are. The title be- 
ing now, by time, another operation would be neceſſary ; the 
Parliament ſhould attaint every preſent proprietor; but that 
would not do; a further operation is neceſſary : the Parliamant 
ſhould find out the lawful heir of the old proprietors, which, I 
apprebend, would be impoſſible ; but, excluſive of the impoſlibili- 
ty of the event, I will endeavour to give the imaginary fears of 
gentlemen other reaſons : Before the Catholics could have power 
to repeal] the act of ſettlement and reverfe the outlawries, they 
muſt be the Parliament, and before they become the Parliament 
they muſt be the landed proprietors of the kingdom; in that 
event, it is impoſſible to ſay what they will do; but it is obvi- 
ous to ſay what they will not do; they will not change the ſtate 
of landed property. In further anſwer it is almoſt unneceſſary 
to repeat that there are no Catholics now making claim; that 
the Catholics have ſolemnly renounced it; that they deſire you 
to propound your own terms of renunciation; that the number 
who-could trace a claim is next to nothing ; and that the num- 
ber of Catholics intereſted in the preſent ſtate of landed proper- 
ty, by mortgage, purchaſe, and otherwiſe, is the majority of the 
principal members of their community ; but though it is unne- 
ceſſary to urge this now, yet there is another thing which cannot 
be too ftrongly impreſſed on you, that is the preſent ſtate of Ca- 
tholic depreſſion. 2 

Proteftant property is very much in danger. Witneſs the 
funds, whoſe fall is a proof how much you are one intereſt, and 
what a portion of that intereſt is the Catholics. Do you trem- 
ble at a viſionary claim; and are you inſenſible and ſtupid to an 
exiſting diminution of your property, real or perſonal, The ſe- 
cond objection is, that the church eſtabliſhment will be ſubvert- 
ed. I ſee no reaſon why the church ſhould be more in danger 
from the Catholics than from the Preſbyterians, who, in Ireland, 
are the majority of the Proteſtants. If the church is in danger, 
it is from the times, not from the Catholics ; and I know of 
nothing ſo likely to enereaſe that danger as an oppoſition on the 
part of the church to the liberty of three parts of the iſland. To 
inſiſt on a ſyſtem of taxation, without repreſentation, in order to 
ſecure a ſyſtem of tithe, without conſolation, would be to ha- 
.zard both; but to ſhake the latter in a time of ſome ſpeculs- 
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tion on the ſubject of church emoluments, the beſt policy is to 
make thoſe emoluments reconcileable to other intereſts and 
ſons. 

I have conſidered the objections to Catholic freedom. I will 
now conſider the code of Catholic depreffion. 1 will begin with 
the beginning, and where you ſhould have begun ; with educa- 
tion. Reſpecting this part of the ſubject, your preſent laws are 
criminal on three grounds; they refuſe a degree to the Catholic 
in the univerſity, and eſlabliſhing a ſeparation at the time in 
which friendſhips and ſympathies are formed, ordaif a ſpecies of 
anti- fraternity by act of parliament, excluding him from the right 
of education in your univerſity, they exclude him from the right 
of endowing an univerſity for educating himſelf—that is, they 
impoſe ignorance by a& of parliament, unleſs where they enſure 
a third miſchief, foreign education; from this original error the 
law advances to more. | | 

They have permitted intermarriage as politic z but they have 
made it ſubject to the higheſt penalty (not only as impolitic, but 
as criminal) that aſſociation, which is the parent of every other, 
and leads directly to maſs and mingle into one people; they have 
puniſhed and deterred by diſqualification, Thus they have or- 
dained ſeparation on propagation, and have gone to the origin of 
things, to ſow the ſeed of miſchief there. They have attempted 
to make two molds for the human ſpecies, tranſmitting to poſteri- 
ty oppoſite charaReriſtics of implacable weakneſs, and inveterate 
and malignant folly. They have introduced into the religion of 
the Chriftians the tyranny which diſgraces the Gentoos, and 
which they alſo call religion; they have cut and carved the hu- 
man ſpecies into diſtin caſts of perpetual incommunication, ſtop- 
ping the circulation of the human blood, in order to preſerve his 
pride, his folly, and his imbecihty. Did you find that nature 
ſuggeſted a hint to your laws, by ſtopping the pregnant conſe- 
quences of ſuch intermarriages, or by muling the iſſue of the firſt 
degree? I would allow that the conſent of the mother and father, 
in one preciſe organization of faith, was eſſential to human 
propagation. But here the honeſty of nature derides the mad- 
neſs of the ſtatute, and the wiſdom of your inſtinct correQs the 
folly of your law. You have made a ſeparation between the ſects in 
an inſtance, when an intercourſe was rendered neceſſary, not only 
by your real intereſt, | but your idle fears; becauſe that marriage 
which you deterred, confounds thoſe claims which you effect to 
tremble at, and blends Catholics pretenſions with Proteſtant 
titles, while it makes Catholic numbers adminiſter to Proteſtant 
population, and phyſically and politically would, if your ſtate of 
mind admitted of benefit, do you ſervice. Your late act feemed 
fenfible of this, and therefore permitted the marriage, but per- 
mitted it under the penalty of diſqualification ; that is, the law 
authorifes he act, and puniſhes it. The law has a glimmering 
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ſenſe of its own folly, goes a little way, juſt as in caſes where the 
mind has a ſenſe of what is wrong, without a love of what is right. 
Your law eftabliſhes the principle of intermarriages, and then 
impeaches its own principle; it at once authorized and diſcredit- 
ed; and to complete the folly of the act, the puniſhment you in- 
flict, is to fall excluſively on thoſe of your own perſuaſion. The 
Roman Catholic huſdand is not puniſhed for the intermarriage 
with a Proteſtant, but the Proteſtant huſband is diſqualified for 
the intermarriage with a Papiſt. If a Proteſtant adds Catholic 
claim and Catholic property to the Proteſtant community, he 
loſes the rank of a citizen and the community of which he is a 
member, loſes alſo a portion of its conſtitutional ſtrength ; and 
the number of Proteſtant electors, of whoſe paucity you com- 
plain, is rendered ſtill leſs, by doing an act which you affect to 
encourage. Thus, in every ſtep of the progreſs, you yourſelves 
are puniſhed ; you are puniſhed as individuals, by diſqualifica- 
tion, and asa free community, by diminution In order to palliate 
your own disfranchiſement to your own people, you are obliged 
to depreciate the value of franchiſe ; in order to reconcile yaur 
permiſſion to your penalty, and your penalty to your permiſſion, 
you are obliged to aggravate the condition of intermartiage which 
you permit, and to depreciate the condition of freedom, which 
you affect to hold ineſtimable. Such unhappy effects are the re- 
ſult of an unaſcertained and ill- aſſured mind in the legiſlature 
that deviſes the law. Struggling with reaſon, and compromiſing 
with folly, it makes the law a monſter—a permiſſion with prohi- 
bition. Your law fays—-remove this inhuman and impolitic ſepa- 
ration; unite, intermarry; the law adds, if you do, I will drive 
you out of the peal of the conſtitution, The motive to all theſe 
inconſiſtencies is as inconſillent and weak as the inconſiſtencies 
themſelves. 

We lay it down as a maxim of government, that the theology 
of the wife as well as the huſband, is a ſubje& of penal law, mo- 
ral depravity is out of the queſtion: her theology is what the 
Kate inveſtigates, and yet ſhe may be a pagan as well as a profti- 
gate, but ſhe muſt not be a Chriſtian of the Catholic communion ; 
ſhe may worſhip Jove, or Venus, or Mahomet—but Chriſt ! if 
ſhe worſhips him according to the Catholic ritual, by that ſhe is 
ſuppoſed to entertain principles hoſtile to the ſtate, and to poiſon--- 
what ?—the purity of her huſband's politics in matters of elec- 
tions, and leſt he ſhould vote for an improper Proteſtant, we 
ſtrive, by the law, to make him a Papiſt—for we take away 
from him one great motive for continuing a Proteſtant—the right 
of citizenſhip. We ſend him from the ſociety of the franchiſed 
Proteſtant, and of courſe, force him into that of the Papiſt. 
Conceived in the ſame ſpirit of ſelfiſh folly is that part of the 
code. which affects to regulate the medical art, by rules of perſecu- 
tion, and ſo regulates that art, as to refuſe any degree of pro. 
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ſeſſorſhip therein to three-fourths of the community. This is a 
combination againſt the fick, Proteſtant as well as Papiſt. How 
would you have exclaimed, if any one had combined againſt your 
luxury, as you yourſelves have combined againſt your health, and 
had ſaid, that no man ſhould have a licenſe to exerciſe the art of 
a cook, unleſs a Proteſtant ? Suppoſe you had ſaid, no Engliſh- 
man ſhall have a licenſe, no Scotchman ſhall have a licenſe, there 
are ſome who would not live to refuſe unto their own country- 
men the ſame privilege. If a man's life is attacked by a robber, 
the law has not ſaid, let no man fave him but a Proteſtant ; but 
the law does ſay, if a man's life be attacked by diſeaſe, we autho- 
riſe no man to ſave him but a Proteſtant ; that is, we refuſe to 
three-fourths of our countrymen a licenſe to adminiſter to the 
health of one another; now, the chance of medical ability, is 
according (in the ſame place) to the number of perſons who may 
furniſh practitioners; by your reſtriction, that chance you de- 
creaſe, and, in the ſame proportion, encreaſe the chances of 
mortality — and this depredation on your healths, you commit on 
yourſelves, in the name of religion; you diminiſh the foundations 
of your liberty, and you attack the ſources of your exiſtence, the 
better to promote your power and aſcendancy. 
I know I ſhall be told, that they practiſe in Ireland: there are 
inſtances, I allow, but it is under a licenſe got in other coun- 
tries; you have not prevented the practice under theſe reftric- 
tions, becauſe that was too ſtrong for your humanity ; not given 
the licenſe, becauſe that was too ſtrong for your prejudices ; you, 
of courſe, have annexed to Catholic practitioners a clauſe of fo- 
reign education; you certainly do tolerate their practice, but 
under circumſtances that amount to an entire diſcouragement, if 
not intoleration :—no licenſe to practice; of the five, no one pro- 
feſſorthip ; of all the places in hoſpitals, ſo neceſſary for experi- 
mental knowledge, not one; theſe chairs are made ſo many jobs 
for Proteſtant practitioners. | 
If Doctor Purcel ſaves the lives of his Majeſty's Proteſtant 
fubjects, it is not our fault, we have given ſuch ſort of men no 
ſort of encouragement in ſuch practices; we allowed him no pro- 
feſlorſhip, gave no licenſe, no countenance ; let him and his pati- 
ents pay their vows to ſome other country. I have already 
dwelt upon the importance of the military profeſſion. I have 
ſhewed how conſtantly you connived at the breach of your own 
law; the queſtion is not, whether the Catholic ſhall ſerve in the 
army, but ſhall ſerve in the army only when you want him, and 
- he gets nothing by it ; as a common faldier, getting ſixpence per 
day, it ſeems he is ſafe—as an officer, getting a livelihood, dan- 
gerous ; that you ſhould monopolize his blood, and your own ho- 
nours and emoluments, it is a condition too unequal to be laſting ; 
they are fit to be entruſted with arms, we ſay, therefore, they 
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may be ſoldiers ; they are not fit to be entruſted with arms, we 
ſay, therefore they may not be officers ; but the better order of 
Catholics we rely om it is the lower order we ſuſpe& ; therefore, 
the better may not, and the lower order may be received in our 
army. 'Fhe extending this COINS even to a prohibition, 
on their carrying arms, is another ſeverity. Is it to ſay, we are 
afraid we have injured you too much, to ſuffer you to carry arms 
even for your own defence? It is a prohibition of conſcious ſeve- 
rity, uſeleſs, becauſe conſtantly broken, and meritoriouſly de- 
parted from by yourſelves, who arm Catholic ſervants againft your 
own laws; as you arm Catholic ſoldiers againſt your enemies, and 
againſt your law—which in this inſtance 1s your greateſt enemy. 
A Proteltant gentleman wants to go home late in the evening, 
that is a good reaſon for arming a Catholic againſt law; a Catho- 
ke farmer wants to preſerve his life and property, that is no rea- 
ſon for arming him according to law; you uſe, in this particular, 
the laws as your ſport, and the Papiſts as your property; 
may arm as your ſervants and as your mercenaries, but not as citi- 
zens; thus, by our connivance as individuals, and ſeverity as le- 
giſlators, they are encouraged to deſpiſe the laws, and to hate 
them. I have ſhewn already, that this law, prohibitory on car- 
rying arms, is not obſerved, and cannot be obſerved ; what more 
can the ſtate take away than the robber? unleſs the penalty is 
made ſomething more, than the loſs of property and life, men 
will carry arms to defend both. 

That part of your code which diſables the Roman Catholic 
from fitting on grand juries, except, and fo forth, is like every 
other part, liable to great objections; it ſubjects three millions to 
be taxed, without their conſent, by the grand jury, who are 
already taxed, without their conſent, by the parhament, and is 
a ſecond flagrant breach of the great charter ; to the Catholic, 
that charter is a grievance ; it is light to a blind man. You tax 
three millions, not only for the ftate, but for every road preſent- 
ment, robbery petition, illicit ſtill, the abuſe and extravagance of 
which grants, is to you a complaint, the uſe, as well as the abuſe, 
is to him a grievance. This is a great aggravation of public 
taxes; it is a. home-felt tyrant, that brings to his door the little 
vexations and fretful tyranny of a ſuperior, and makes him inſig- 
- nificant in his own farms, and under his own vine, and touches 
bim ia thoſe leffer nerves where he is leſs mortal, but extremely 
Irritable ; and here you ſubject him, to where the partial diftribu- 
tions of juſtice in a tribunal, tax him without his conſent, and 
try him without his peers, where he has no peers, and his adver- 
ſary may have votes; and as the oppreſſion is great, ſo is the 
motive little; it is a monopoly of jobbing ; you do not ex- 
clude him entirely from the petty jury, which is a function much 
more intereſting to Proteſtant life 'and property, but which'is 
trouble without county patronage or county power. Ag the 
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object is monopoly, ſo, as uſual, the pretext is religion; that 
excluſion which you impoſe in the caſe of juries, you impoſe in 
the caſe of magiſtracy ; and though with leſs oppreſſion, with as 
little pretence, three millions of your fellow ſubjects are to have 
no ſhare whatſoever in the execution of the law, no more than 
they have in the formation of it. Over the whole extent of your 
country, and of four millions of people, you exclude three mil - 
lions from the function of enforcing obedience to the law, as you 
have taken care that liberty, ſo have you taken care that law ſhall 
have no very general extenſion in your iſland. You have here, 
as uſual, puniſhed the Proteſtant, the better to diſable the influ- 
ence. of the Papiſt; and no Proteſtant married to a Papiſt can be a 
juſtice of peace. I have heard your reaſons, that a Catholic ſhould 
not be a magiſtrate in Ireland, becauſe the law contains a code 
which is againſt him; that is, the law his enemy; and yet we 
talk of the lawleſſneſs of the common people, juſt as we talk of 
the bleſſings of our moſt excellent conſtitution, excluding them 
from any ſhare in the law, or any participation in the conſtitu- 
tion; what makes the ſubje& love the law, not the hangman ? 
pains and penalties may be the objects of terror, but not of affec- 
tion; he loves the law, becauſe he has a ſhare in the formation 
and executioa of it; the men who are reconciled to taxes, ate 
' thoſe who vote; the men who are reconciled to penalties, are 
thoſe who enact them; and the men who are friends to a rigid 
exceution of the law, is the community that furniſhes juries to 
find bills; judges to ſentence, and magiſtrates to execute. The 
relation in which the Proteſtant ſtands, makes him a party to the 
law; the relation in which the Catholic ſtands, make him objects 
of the law, not party ; he is not a party to the law, and the law 
is a party againſt him, therefore, the laws may be objects of his 
obedience, not his affection. This then is their fituation, and 
this fituation explains the liberality of thoſe who ſay, they offer 

them every thing except the privilege of becoming part of the 
ſtate z every thing, except a part of the eleQtoral community; 
every thing, except à part of the legiſlative community; every 
thing, except a part of the judicial community ; every thing, ex- 
cept a part of the corporative community z every thing, except a 
part of the executive community—that is a ſpecies. of excommu- 
nity, with privileges to acquire property for you to tax without 
their conſent. Thus are the Catholics, by the preſent code, ex- 
cluded from an intereſt in your laws; they are alſo excluded from 
communication with your perſons ; the ſociety of marriage pu- 
niſhed ; the ſociety of education forbidden; the ſociety of civil 
employment forbidden ; the ſociety of military employment for- 
bidden ; the ſociety of parliament forbidden; the ſociety of elec- 

tion forbidden; the ſociety of grand jury forbidden; the ſociety 
of magiſtracy forbidden ar” no ſubje& of public: care, in 
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which they can aſſociate with the Proteſtant without breach of 
law, no ſubjc& of converſation, except foreign politics, foreign 
changes, and foreign revolutions. | 
We have declared, we hope to become one people, how by 
theſe lines of circumvallation, — the natural geography of 
your country, and ſetting up parallels and circles of folly and 
ſuperſtition, from the marriage bed to the cradle, from the cradle 
to college, and from callege to the grave, are two nations, that 
cannot by any public intereſt or buſineſs, or by any general call, 
-fave that of death, be brought together. There bave been three 
policies obſerved with reſpect to the Catholics; the firſt was, that 
of Cromwell—extermination by operation of the fword j the 
fecond was, that of 'Anne—extexmination by operation of the 
laws ; and the third was your's, which allowed them a qualified 
. exiſtence. Though the two former were cruel, yet both were 
conliſtent-—They both conſidered Papiſts as criminals, and exer- 
- ciſed over them the right of conqueſt - They conſidered the Ca- 
tholics as a body who were neither to have the power, nor pro- 
perty, nor any public exiſtence in your country. The laws of 
Ireland prevented them from acquiring property in land, and the 
uſurpations of England prevented either them or the Proteſtants 
from acquiring any conſiderable property by commerce, But the 
third policy, much milder than either, is more extravagant than 
both—-your policy. You allow them ſchools, ſeminaries, and 
colleges, but diftin& from our own, and without funds; marri- 
age, but marriage attended with pains and penalties; a free trade 
without franchiſe, and land without a vote. Let us diſcuſs how 
far this policy is confiſtent with the intereſt of the conſtitution, 
- the king, or the Britiſh empire. I will ſuppoſe, under your laws 
the Catholics purchaſe conſiderable tracts of land The lands ſo 
purchaſed is unrepreſented. Juſt as the wealth of your country 
groe, the extent of your conſtitution contracts. I will ſuppoſe 
theſe men become a great commercial body; a great portion of 
commercial intereſt, as well as the landed, is unrepreſented, and 
your conſtitution ſtill more contracted: what a portion of the 
ſtrength of the country, muſt, in that event, be taxed, without 
the conſent of its owners. Your conſtitution will be no longer a 
repreſentation, either of property or population, ſo that the Bri- 
tiſh conſtitution will be worked out of the ifland by operation of 
law. Who will anſwer for the patience of that ſtrength, com- 
- Pounded of a great portion of wealth, as well as of numbers? 
Who will anſwer for the ſatisfaction of thoſe proprietors ? It is no 
life, but the condition of living; the flave is not ſo likely to com- 
plain of the want of property, as the proprietor” of the want of 
Privilege. - The human mind is progreſſive ; the child does not 
look back to the parent that gave him being, nor the legiſſator 
bo the people that gave him the power of acquiſition, but both 
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look forward ; the one to provide for the comforts of life, and the 
other to obtain all the privileges of property. 

Your imperfect grants, and comprehenſive theories, have given 
thoſe aſpiring thoughts, and let in that train of ideas which may 
hereafter greatly ſerve, or marvelonſly diſtract your country 
you have already given to their minds the firſt principles of 
motion, and the laws of motion now muſt direct the ma- 
chine. 

The germ on the ſoul, like the child in the womb, or the ſeed 
in the earth, ſwell in their ſtated time to their deſtined propor- 
tions, by virtue of their laws, which we neither make nor con- 
troul. Talk not in ſuch caſes of gratitude, rely on that gratitude 
which is founded on intereſt; ſuch gratitude as governed your- 
ſelves from 1691, when you ſecured your property, to 1779, 
when you demanded your trade, and 1782, when you demanded 
your liberty, from a colony looking only to property, to a people 
looking to a free form of government—trom planters joining with 
the mother country againſt the Catholics, to a nation joining 
with the Catholics, to exact of the mother country trade and 
freedom. Do I condemn you, ſuch is the progreſs of nation, 
ſuch the nature of man, and ſuch his gratitude. Let me now 
conſider how far this policy is conſiſtent with the intereſt of his 
Majeſty ; it has been ſaid, that under a Proteſtant monarch, the 
Catholic ought never to have the elective franchiſe; thus gentlemen 
have attempted to annex the curſe of Catholic ſlavery to the per- 
ſon of the King. They have gone a ſtep farther, and have ſup- 
poſed the coronation oath goes againſt the preſent claims of the 
Catholics, and have thus repreſented the King as ſworn againſt the 
liberties of his people; they have done this, on a ſurmiſe, the 
ſtatement of which would excite our ſcorn, if its conſequence did 
not produce our apprehenſions, that men believing in the Real 
Preſence, cannot be well affected to the houſe of Hanover; they 
have urged this, when the Pretender was extinct, when the power 
of the Pope was extinct, and when the ſting of Catholic faith was 
drawn; they have done this, when a new enthuſiaſm had gone 
forth in the place of religion, much more adverſe to Kings than 
Popery, and infinitely more prevailing—the ſpirit of repub- 
licaniſm. At ſuch a time, they have choſen to make the Catho- 
lics outcaſts of a Proteſtant monarchy, and leave them no option 
but a republic; ſuch a policy, and ſuch argument, tend to make 
Iriſh Catholics French republicans ; they aid the cauſe of proſe- 
lytiſm, againſt the cauſe of kings: they would drive the Roman 
Catholics from the huſtings, where they might vote without dan- 
ger, and would ſend them to plant the tree of liberty on their 
own hills, where treaſon, foreign and domeſtic, may intrigue in 
a body, kept vacant for all the floating poiſon of the times to- 
catch and propagate—a ſchool for the diſcontents of both 
countries, and the foreign emiſſaries, who need not bring any 
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other manifeſto than your own code, and your own reſolu- 
tions. 5 
I differ much from thoſe who ſay, that the Roman Catholic 
cannot, under a Proteſtant king, enjoy the franchiſes of the con- 
ſtitution; I ſhould ſay ditectly the reverſe—that under no govern- 
ment can the franchiſes of the conſtitution be communicated ſo ef- 
feQually, and ſecured ſo permanently to all his Majelty's ſubjects, 
as under our preſent monarchial government. The time is come, 
when every loyal ſubje& ſhould be free, and every free ſubje& 
loyal z—it is true, the Roman Catholics will now be your fellow 
ſubjects, but not your ſubjects ; they will be ſubjects of the king, 
and not the flaves of ſubjets, who ſtood with regard to them in 
the place of kings. Do you lament the change ? I congratulate 
you upon it; the baſhaw will not command the cringe of the 
peaſant's knee, but the king will command the ſtrength of it. 
You appropriate this great body of men to the throne ; you put 
the ſtamp of the king upon them, and ſerve the crown more by 
far than when you vote for his miniſter. Let me conſider this 
policy in its relation to the Britiſh empire. Britain, you know, 
overns you no longer; it 18 not your religious arrangement that 
 anterefts her, but your phyſical ſtrength. You do not mean to 
ſay, that the Catholics cannot be faithful in their connection with 
Great Britain. I appeal to thoſe officers who ſerved with them 
in the laſt war; their religion ſurely cannot now make them ad- 
verſe; the Roman Catholic religion reſembles much more the 
church of England, than the church of France; their diſſent 
cannot make them adverſe. You ſay the Catholics are not as well 
diſpoſed as the Proteſtants, becauſe they are not deſcended from 
the Engliſh 3 many of them are; but nations have neither a pa- 
rent's nor a child's affection; like the eagle, they diſmiſs their 
young and know them no longer. I know not whether the 
Roman Catholics are as well diſpoſed to Great Britain as the 
Proteſtants are; but I am ſure they are at leaſt as well diſpoſed as 
the Proteſtants would be, if they were deprived of civil and poli- 
tical advantages. If you doubt their diſpoſition, do you diſpoſe 
them better. You are truſtees to preſerve to Great Britain the 
phyſical force of the Catholics of Ireland, and nothing but you 
can forfeit it; not religion, not the Pope, not the Pretender, but 
your proſcription, which argues, that the franchiſe of the Catho- 
lic is incompatible with Britiſh connection, and of courſe teaches 
the Catholic to argue, that the Britiſh connection is incompatible 
' with Catholic liberty. Thus you would deprive Great Britain of 
her reſources, in recruiting army and navy, but you will ſupply 
their place; how? One million, after filling all the places in 
church and ftate, will ſpare the overplus of their numbers. You 
will borrow from the loom, and ſend the weaver of the North 
into the ranks. But this is a partial ftatement for you, inſtead 
of affording one million to Great Britain, you muſt borrow men 
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from Great Britain to defend and garriſon yourſelves. Calculate 
then, that in perſiſting to disfranchiſe the Catholic, you make 
him adverſc ; three millions are to be put into the other ſcale, 
which would be a difference of fix millions, that is nearly one half 
of the whole empire. It follows from this, that your policy is 
prejudicial to the Britiſh empire, as well as to the throne. 

i have conſidered your ſituation and your arguments. A fitua- 
tion of extraordinary peril. Arguments of extraordinary weak- 
neſs, of monopoly, of panic, of prejudice, of any thing but reli- 
gion; arguments, which, like the fabric they would ſuſtain, can» 
not bear the proof of any trial, nor the principles of morality, nor 
thoſe of religion, nor thoſe of policy, nor thoſe of conſtitution ; 
neither the touch of time, nor the revolutions of mankind ; their 
tendency is to make freedom a monopoly, which is like an endea« 
vour to make the air and the light a monopoly; their tendency is 
to make God a monopoly. I have heard of monopolies of fat, 
monopolies of rice, monopolies of corn, but here is a monopoly 
of the Almighty, and yet the perſons who uſe theſe arguments, 
are men of talents. Compare, compound, abſtract, but in this 
inſtance, the ftring of their madneſs ſo ſtrangely perplexed in the 
intellectual function, one ſhould think God had ſmitten the intel- 
le& of the country, as well as her fortunes, with ſome diltinguiſh- 
ed imbecility ; ſuppoſe a will impeached for inſanity, and it ap- 
peared in evidence, that the teſtator had, in his capacity as a ge- 
neral officer, taken powder and ball from one half of his bat- 
talion, becauſe they believed in the Real Preſence, or when 
ſick, had refuſed to take a ſpecific from Dr. Purcel, declaring, 
he had confidence-in his medicine, but had no faith in his facra- 
ment; or had difinherited, his own ſon, becauſe his ſon's wife did 
not nnderſtand theology, or had fell on her knees to return thanks 
to Gor for his univerſal bleſſings, and then had riſen up, and 
dealt out imprecations ou three-fourths of the people about him; 
or proclaimed, that as long as a Proteſtant prince was on the 
throne, three-fourths of his ſubjects be disfranchiſed. would 
not the evidence, which is nothing more than a compound of 
your piety and your policy, if applied to the caſe of an individual, 
compel twelve honeſt men, on their oaths, to find a verdict of 
znſanity ? 

I have read of a republic, where the whole buſineſs of life was 
neglected, to give place to mathematical inveſtigation. I can 
ſuppoſe a more extraordinary ftate, where the law excluded from 
ſerving the public, three-fourths of the people, unlefs they would 
give a theological opinion touching an abſtract point of divinity, 
and verify that opinion on oath. I have heard of Athens, that 
cruel republic, excluding ſo many of her own children from the 
rights of citizenſhip ; but ſhe only had the wiſdom of Socrates, 
the light of Plato ;—ſhe had not, like you, revelation to inſtruct 
her; beſides ſhe had not the preſs—ſhe had not the benefits of your 
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leſſon. What leſſon, that to a people it was not life, but the con- 
dition of living ; and to be bound without your own conſent, 
was to be a ſlave: and, therefore, ybu were not ſatisfied in 1782 
with the free exerciſe of your religion. However, I do not rely 
on your private productions. What are your public tracts, your 
repeated addreſſes to the King, the Speaker's annual ſpeech to the 
throne, what are they while the penal code remains, but ſo many 
dangerous and inflammatory publications, felicitating the Proteſ- 
tants on the bleſſings of that conſtitution from whence three-fourths 
are excluded ; but above all, that inſtrument, infivitely more in- 
cendiary than ail Mr. Paine has written, that inſtrument which 
you annually vote; what 1s it now? A challenge to diſcontent. 
I mean a money bill, wherein you diſpoſe of the money of three 
millions of the people without their conſent. You do not ſtir, 
nor vote, nor ſpeak, without ſuggeſting to the Catholics ſome 
motive, either in provocation of your bleſſings, or the poiſon of 
your free principles ; ſome motive, I ſay, which is fatal to that 
ſtate of quietiſm, wherein, during this age of diſcuſſion, you muſt 
enlay your people in order to give your government the chance of 
repole. g 

2 are ſtruggling with difficulties you imagine; you are 
miſtaken; you are ſtruggling with impoſſibilities. To enchain 
the mind to caſe in the volatile eſſential ſoul—nor tower, nor 
dungeon, much leſs parliament, can be retentive of thoſe fires, 
kindled by yourſelves, in the breaſts of your fellow ſubjects. I 
would have you, at this time, diſtruſt that religious vanity which 
tells you, that theſe men are not fit for freedom; they have an- 
ſwered that vanity in a ſtrain of oratory peculiar to the oppreſſed ; 
it is the error of ſets to value themſelves more upon their diſſer- 
ences, than their religion; and in theſe differences, in which 
they forget the principles of their religion, they imagine they 
have diſcovered the myſtery of their ſalvation, and to this ſup- 
preſſed diſcovery they have offered human ſacrifices ; what human 
ſacrifices bave we offcred ? the deareſt, the liberties of our fellow - 
ſubjeQs : diſtruſt again that fallacious policy, which tells your 
power is advanced by their bondage ; it is not your power, but 
your puniſhment ; it is liberty without energy, you know it ; it 
preſents with a monopoly, and the monopoly of others, not your 
own z—it preſents you with the image of a monſter, in a ſtate 
when the heart gives no circulation, and the limbs receive no life ; 
a a nominal repreſentative, and a nominal people ;—call not this 
your misfortune, it is your ſentence, it is your execution. Never 
could the law of nature ſuffer one ſet of -men to take away the 
liberty of another, and that of a numerous part of their people, 
without feeling a dimunition of their own ſtrength and freedom; 
but, in making laws on the ſubject of religion, we forget man- 
kind until their own diſtraction admoniſhes ſtateſmen of two 


truth the one, that there is a God—the other, that there is 
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a people; never was it permitted to any nation; they may per- 
plex their underſtanding with various apologies, but never lon 

was it permitted to exclude from eſſential, from what they them- 
ſelves have pronounced eſſential bleſſings ; a great portion of them- 
ſelves for periods of time, and for no reaſon, or, what is worſe, 
for ſuch reaſon as you have advanced. Conquerors, or tyrants 
proceeding from conquerors, have ſcarcely ever, for any length 
of time, governed by thoſe partial diſabilities ; but a people ſo to 
govern itſelf, or rather under the name of government, ſo to ex- 
clude one another; the induſtrious, the opulent, the uſeful, that 
part that feeds you with its induſtry, and ſupplies you with its 
taxes, weaves that you may wear, and ploughs that you may 
eat ; to exclude a body ſo uſeful, ſo numerous,” and that for ever 
—and in the mean time to tax them ad libitum, and occaſionally 
to pledge their lives and fortunes ! For what ! For their disfran- 
chiſement. It cannot be done, continue it, and you expect from 
your laws what it were blaſphemy to aſk of your Maker. Such 
a policy always turns on the inventor, and bruiſes him under the 
firoke of the ſceptre or the ſword, or ſinks him under the accu- 
mulation of debt and loſs of dominion. Need I go to inſtances ? 
What was the caſe of Ireland, enſlaved for a century, and wither- 
ed and blaſted with her Proteſtant Aſcendancy, like a ſhattered 
oak, ſeetbed on its hill by the fires of its own intolerance ? What 
loſt England America, but ſuch a policy? an attempt to bind men 
by a Parliament wherein they are not repreſented ; ſuch an at- 
tempt as ſome would now continue to practiſe on the Ca- 
tholics, and involve England. What was it ſaved England 
to Ireland, but the contrary policy ? I have ſeen their prin- 
ciples of liberty verified by yourſelves. I have heard addreſſes 
from counties and cities here, on the ſubje& of the ſlaves, to Mr. 
Wilberforce, thanking him for his efforts to ſet free a diſtreſſed 
People ; has your pity traverſed leagues of ſea, to fit down by the 
black boy on the coaſt of Guinea—and have you forgot the man 
at home by your ſide, your brother? Come then, and by one 
great act cancel this code, and prepare your mind for that bright 
order of time which now ſeems to touch your condition. But 1 
have tired you ;—ſuffer me to fit down, and thank you for your 
patient attention. : 


After Mr. Gaarrax had done ſpeaking, a few words were 
alternately ſpoken by the Doctors Brown and Durcexan, and 
Mr. Secretary HozazT; the queſtion was carried in the affirma- 
tive, with only one negative ; and the bill committed for Monday, 
with three negatives. „ 


— — 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 23, 1793. 
The American trade bill was read a third time, and paſſed. 
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Monvay, FzBrUaARY 25, 1793. 


The bill for granting ſeveral ſums of money therein mention- 
ed, called the Pious Uſe Bill, was read a third time, and paſſed. 


The reſolutions of the committee appointed to take into con- 
fideration the Rate of the duties on hearth-money, were reported, 
and agreed to. 


A petition of the pariſhioners of the pariſh of St. Luke, in 
the barony of Donore, and county of Dublin, was preſented to 
the Houſe, and read; ſetting forth, that ſeveral ot the petitioners ' 
are induſtrious manufacturers, and that a greater part depend on 
the ſcanty produce of their manual labour, which for ſome period 
back hath afforded them a very precarious and inconſiderable ſub- 
ſiſtence; that within theſe laſt twenty years the pariſh of St. Luke 
hath declined conſiderably in its value, inſomuch that the miniſ- 
ter's money, which in the year 1773 amounted to 1424. 14s. 5d. 
does not produce at preſent more than 124/. by reaſon that ſeve- 
ral holdings and tenements from whence taxes were formerly col- 
leRed are at this time either proſtrate or in ruins ; that for the 
payment of the police tax all holdings exceeding in value 5/. per 
annum ſtand rated at fifty per cent. more than the miniſter's mo- 
ney, which, together with the late augmentation of the work- 
houſe money, occaſioned by the police inſtitution, ſubjeQs many 
of the pooreſt inhabitants to the payment of an increaſed taxation 
of from 1 27. to 40s. each per year, although they do not at pre- 
ſeat experience ſo much protection as was formerly afforded them 
under the old watch eſtabliſhment, and for which the petitioners 
never paid more than 4s. per houſe annually ; that the petitioners 
do moſt anxiouſly deſire protection, and are willing to expend 
yearly a ſum equal to the amount of their miniſter's money for 
that purpoſe, and if authoriſed by law to appoint pariſh conſtables 
and directors from among the pariſhioners, they humbly conceive 
they would be enabled to protect themſelves elieQually at an ex- 
penſe more ſuitable to their circumſtances than that which at pre- 
ſent they are liable to pay; and therefore praying relief. 


The petition was ordered to lie on the table. 
The ſlamp- duty bill was read a third time and paſſed, 


The Houſe being ſummoned to attend the Lord Lieutenant in 
the Houſe of Lords; which having been done, and returned, the 
Speaker reported that his Excellency had given the royal aſſent 
to 

1. An act to prevent the importation of arms, gun-powder 
and ammunition into this kingdom, and the removing and keep- 
ing of gun-powder, arms and ammunition without licenſe. | 
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2. An act for indemnifying ſuch perſons as have acted for the | 


ſervice of the public, in adviſing or carrying into execution three 
ſeveral proclamations of the Lord Lieutenant and council of this 
kingdom, bearing date the 26th day of December, 1792, and the 
17th day of January, 1793, reſpectively, and tor eſtabliſhing cer- 
tain bonds therein mentioned, 


Sir Enpwarp CrorToy moved leave to bring in a bill to ſecure 
the freedom of Parliament, by aſcertaining the qualification of 


members to ſerve therein. Leave given. 


Sir Joux Paxvrr moved leave to bring in a bill to prevent the 
inſurance of lottery tickets, and to regulate the drawing of lot- 
teries. Leave given. N 


Mr. Gaavpon wiſhed to make a motion before the Houſe 
ſhould go into committee on the Roman Catholic bill; the exten- 
ſion of franchiſe in that bill was the cauſe of the motion he would 
offer; his idea would be to limit the number of freeholders capable 
of voting at elections, to thoſe poſſeſſing freeholds of 10/, yearly 
value. The vaſt influx which the preſent bill would occaſion by 
the admiſſion of Roman Catholics, was an object demanding ſe- 
rious concern: but his intention extended not only to them but to 
Proteſtant freeholders ; at the ſame time that it would not affect the 
preſent freeholders, whom he wiſhed to let drop off of themſelves ; 
by this means, not only the independence of elections would be ſe- 
cured, but the confuſion which the vaſt multitudes of additional 
voters mult occaſion, would be avoided. 

He therefore moved, That the committee be empowered 
to receive a clauſe, to limit in future the value of freeholds en- 
titling perſons to vote at elections, without prejudicing the right 
of perſons now entitled. | 


Mr. Drxis Browne was not at preſent prepared to give an 
opinion on ſo important a queſtion : he thought it a much fitter 
clauſe for an election bill than the one before the Houſe, which 
he thought ſuch a clauſe would only ſerve to embarraſs. As he 

was now up, he would ſay, that, whatever might be ſaid to the 
_ contrary, he thought the bill of his right honourable friend [Mr. 
Hobart] was a ſolid and ſubſtantial proviſion for the Roman Ca- 
tholics, with which they ſhould be, and, as he believed, were 
not only ſatisfied, but very grateful. If that right honourable 
gentleman had waited till the prejudices and fears of every man in 
the Houſe were at an end, he might indeed have brought forward 
A bill to level every diſtinction between Catholics aud Proteſtants ; 
but he muſt have waited a very long time indeed. However, he 
himſelf could not help ſaying, that he had one great objection 
more to the form than the matter of the bill; and it was this, that 
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all the benefits offered by it were in the back ground, while every 
thing with - held from Catholics was diſplayed in the front: the bill 
opened to them all the departments of the revenue, the poſt- 
office, the ordnance, the treaſury, and the magiſtracy of coun- 
ties; upwards of two thouſand offices in the ſtate, while the 
whole number with-held (including ſheriffs of counties) did not 
amount to two hundred ; he was convinced therefore that they 
were contented, Upon the whole, he wiſhed not to overload the 
meaſure; additional clauſes would retard it here, and might 
hazard the lofs of it m another Houſe. | 1 N 


Mr. HozazxT would not now deliver his opinion as to the par- 
ticular meaſure of limiting freeholds; but as he conceived the oh- 
je& of the bill to be to give certain rights to Catholics, not to take 
any from Proteſtants, he muſt oppoſe the clauſe as tending to clog 
the meaſure, and not to anſwer any purpoſe intended by the 
bill. | | 

Sir Hexxy Cavexvisn ſaid, that there was an order of the 
Houſe, that no clauſe foreign to the title of a bill ſhould be re- 


ferred to a committee, nd he conceived that this clauſe came 
directly under that order. | rac 


Mr. STEwarT (of Killamoon) ſaid, he would reſiſt this propo- 
fal, at whatever time it came before the Houſe. He never 
would conſent to disfranchiſe the 407. freeholders ; they had ne- 
ver made an ill-uſe of that franchiſe ; on the contrary, they had 
ever been the principal ſupport of the independence of elections. 


Mr. Gaarrax requeſted that his honourable friend would 
withdraw his motion. He agreed with the right honourable 
gentleman [Mr. Hobart] that it would only incumber the bill. 


Mr. Gxavpon withdrew his motion. 


Mr. Groger Knox faid, he had intended, laſt Friday, to 
make a propoſition to the Houſe, which from a miſtake as to 
order, he had been obliged then to poſtpone, he would now of- 
fer it; but as he had before given the Houſe ſo much trouble, 
he held it incumbent on him to take up very little of their time; 

by the motion he ſhould offer he had not the leaſt intention to im- 
| uy any cenfure upon the right honourable mover of the bill ; on 


the contrary, he thought him intitled to the thanks of the country 
for the manner in which he had acted; but he would lock into 
the ſpeech from the throne, and he would endeavour to carry the 
. rayal wiſh into effect; he would ſee there a recommendation to 

Parliament to diſcover meaſures, which might promote union and 
harmony amongſt his Majeſty's people. Of the intentions of mi- 
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niſters he knew nothing, but as this had been left to the Houſe— 
as that deſireable object, the promotion of union and harmony, 
the beſt and moſt powerful ſupport of the throne had been left 
to the Houſe, he thought it their duty, as repreſentatives of 
their conſtituents, and as ſubjefts to the beſt of ſovereigns, to 
uſe their beſt exertions for this deſireable end. He would not 
follow the political dreamer through his wild averrations; he 
would not be overborne by the clamours of turbulence, nor 
ſcared by the frantic fancies of the enthuſiaſt ; he would not fol- 
low deſperate and diſappointed ſtateſmen in the plunges of their 
deſpair z he would not go to the Roman Catholic, the Diſſenter, 
or the Proteſtant ; his guide and his object would be the conſti- 
tution, and that only. 

There were, he ſaid, but three ways of governing; by fear, 
by reſpe&, or by intereſt. In our conſtitution” theſe were hap- 
pily united; there was fear of the laws, retpect for rank and in- 
tereſt in the ſtate. Deſpotic governments ruled by fear alone, 
and their inſtruments were ignorance and indigence; and as far 
as they admitted knowledge and ſecurity of property, ſo far did 
they tend to their own deſtruction. France had been formerly 
a mixed monarchy, of the regal and ariſtocratic powers; the 
kings of France diſguſted by, and diſguſting the haughty barons, 
had changed the pride of feudal independence into the mean and 
ſupple courtiers of Verſailles; the kingdom had of courſe been 
for the laſt reigns oy deſpotic ; but by admiſſion of know- 
ledge and the ſecurity of property, the democracy had obtained 
ſo much influence, that the popular torrent, no longer to be 
reſtrained, had ruſhed over the coyntry, and ſwept away the 
throne, while miſrule and anarchy Se in all the ſublimity of 
turbulence upon the waves. Such was the principle of Proteſtant 
deſpotiſm— fear; and ſuch the inſtruments, ignorance and indi- 
gence. Proteltants have iſſued edits and Catholics have obeyed 
them; until lately there was no law to protect the Catholic; 
the Catholic had not been his fellow - ſubject, but his ſubje& : he 
had now obtained property; this ſovereignty could then no 
longer exiſt ; Proteſtants ſhould ſurrender it while it could be 
done with ſafety, otherwiſe they might loſe it, and the conſtitu- 
tion along with it. For his part, he moſt willingly reſigned his 
ſhare in this ſovereignty ; ſince he could no longer be the maſter, 
he would be too proud to become the ſervant. 

Much had been ſaid of late about civil and political liberty ; _ 
the firſt, he believed, to conſiſt in the enjoyment of perſonal ſe- 
curity and of property ; the latier in the means of enjoying that 
liberty; the firſt of theſe Catholics now poſſeſſed ; but the very 
nature of that poſſeſſion was in the ſame proportion to defire the 
other : the principle of the preſent bill went to begin to give them 
the latter, by giving the right of ſuffrage ; what was the object 
of ſuffrage ? To chuſe a perſon to whom the voter is attached, 
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who has the ſame intereſts with him, and whoſe conduct and 
principles he admires and approves: But by giving this right 
without the powet of repreſentation, what was faid to the Catho- 
lics? „ You may vote, but you muſt vote for men to whom 
you are not attached, whoſe intereſts you have been taught to 
confider as detached and foreign from yours, whoſe conduct and 
whoſe principles you diſlike and diſapprove.” Would this tend 
to union and harmony, or to ſatisfaction and gratitude, in Catho- 
lies? He faw in this reſtriction the certaiu ſucceſs of thoſe prin- 
ciples which he abhorred—the republican. The prineiple that 
that Houſe ſhould be the organ of the popular will, led to the 
principle of voting by heads, and that again unavoidably to one 
aſſembly, and the overthrow cf the ariſtocracy, the harbingers 

of pure democracy. But he would have the Houſe conſidered 
as the repreſentatives, and not the attornies of the people ; not 
the organ of their will, but of their advantage; not to obey their 
fluQuating humours, but to ſtand between their interefls and their 
caprice ; yet this principle would be inculcated by the higher or- 
der of Catholics on the lower orders; if the higher order was not 
allowed an intereſt in the ſtate, let the legiſlature ſecure their 
intereſt, aud their fidelity was ſecured ; let it act in oppoſition 
to this, and the higher Catholic would ſay to the lower, you 
were a man before you were a freeholder; as a man you are nor 
to be bound by laws to which you did not perfonally affent ; 
and thus would the wildneſs of democracy, urged, not reſtrained 
© as it ſhould be by the ariſtocracy, who feel no intereſt in the 
ſtate, hurry on with Paine in one hand, and the ſword in the 
other, to the deſtruction of the conſtitution. He concluded by 
moving, that the committee might be empowered to receive 


a clauſe to admit Roman Catholics to fit and vote in the Houſe 
of Commons.“ | 


Major DorLe roſe to ſecond the motion; he ſaid, that havin 
been obliged in the courſe of diſcuſſing this very important 2 
tion, to ſolicit the attention of the Houſe, upon two different 
nights, very much at — ; he ſhould ill repay the kindneſs 
the Houſe had been pleaſed to honour him with, were he in the 
preſent inftance to treſpaſs upon its patience ; he ſhonld content 
himſelf with barely ſeconding the motion of the honourable mem- 
ber; becauſe although it was not ſhaped exactly as he wiſhed, 
nor went the whole length of his idea, yet it tended towards the 
point which he had openly ſtated to the Houſe, on the firſt day 
of the ſeſſion, to be his great object, namely, the total and en- 
tire emancipation of the Catholic ſubjects of Ireland. 


Mr. Brax (of Ardfry) ſaid, the intention of the honourable 
mover meets with my moſt cordial approbation, as it correſponds 
immediately with my object) which is to endeavour, by every poſ- 
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fible means, to induce men to relinquiſh thoſe pernicious doc- 
trines which led them to conceive religious and political ſenti- 
ments were intimately connected, if not totally inſeparable; 
which idea I am happy to find is nearly obſolete, but which L 
fear will be kept alive by the reſtrictions contained ia the bill 
upon your table, they ſtill mark a want of confidence in the loy- 
alty and integrity of men profeſſing particular religious doctrines. 
It having been, however, ſuggeſted to me that it is not impoſ- 
ſible that this bill, even as it ſtands at preſent, may meet ſtrong 
oppoſition elſewhere, I ſubmit to the honourable and learned 
mover, whether it is prudent to clog it with any thing further, 
or whether it would not be more adviſeable to permit it to paſs 
in its preſent ſtate, which will not preclude the honourable gen- 
tlewan from bringing in a diſtinct bill for the accompliſhment of 
his object. I merely ſuggelt this idea to the honourable mover's 
conſideration 3 if, however, he is determined to perſevere in his 
motion, (as I am determined to do every thing that tends to the 


final emancipation of the Roman Catholics) he ſhall have my 
ſupport on the occaſion. 


a | 
Mr. Micyazsu Suirn.— The bill which is now on your table 
has been introduced in purſuance of the royal recommendation, 
in favour of our Catholic fellow - ſubjects; in conſequence of that 
recommendation we ſolemnly pledged ourſelves to the throne, 
and are now bound to grant them every relief and every privilege 
which liberality can diate and wiſdom approve, of courſe, every 
thing that may render them happy without rendering us inſecure. 
I have heard it aſked, © What would the Roman Catholics or 
their friends be at? What do they want? What do they deſire? 
What would make them happy?“ I will tell you in a word, Sir, 
liberty. That for which ſome of the brighteſt characters of 
antiquity have bled and died, and without which no honourable 
man would wiſh to live. This is what they want, and what they 
wiſh for. But, Sir, when I ſpeak of liberty, I would be un- 
derſtood to mean ſober, ſalutary liberty. Liberty regulated by 
_ reaſon, and chaſtiſed by law; the attached friend of peace and 
good order, and the decided enemy of tumult and ſedition. 
Words, Sir, which force upon my recolleQion the preſent ſtate 
of a country once eminently diſtinguiſhed above every nation of 
the earth, by the poliſhed courteſy of her manners and the ele- 
gant charms of her ſocial life; now. diſtracted, convulſed; kept 
together merely by the force of external preſſure ; ſcourged by 
Divine wrath, and viſited with a kind of epedemic. mania. She 
furniſhes to the philoſophie mind an awful ſubje& of mournful 
meditation. She tells to the rulers and legiſlators of the earth 
this momentous truth“ that if grievauces do exiſt in a ſtate, 
they ſhould not be ſuffered to remain unredrefſed too long z*? 


while to the peopled world ſhe proclaims this {till more important 


a. 
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leſſon, (that whenever the giddy and infatuated multitude raſhly 
dare to aſſume the reins of empire themſelves, anarchy, confu- 
fion, wild miſrule, and mad uproar, muſt inevitably enſue ; and 
though the duration of fuch a volcanic ſtate, of ſuch a political 
chaos, can be but as a day, yet will it be a day marked with 
horrors—commencing in oppreſſion and outrage, proceeding in 
diſcord and deſolation, and clofing in murder and in blood. 

Sir, I aſk pardon for this, I may ſay, involuntary digreſſion, 
and return to my ſubject. An honourable and learned friend of 
mine [ Mr. Chamberlaine] for whoſe every ſentiment I have the 
higheſt reſpect, has ſaid, (and he ſaid it wiſely and truly) that 
having given to your Catholic brethren the power of acquiring 
property equally as Proteftants, you could not, without deviating 
from a fundamental principle of the conſtitution, have with-held 
from them the elective franchiſe, becauſe by one of the primary 
principles of our conſtitution, the property of the country ought 
to be repreſented in Parliament ; but my honourable friend added, 
* that he had not fortitude enough to grant, for the preſent, 
to the Catholics the privilege of fitting in this Houſe.” Sir, I 
will take the liberty of ſaying, that my honourable friend deceived 
himſelf. I will preſume, on the preſent occaſion, to know him 
better than he does himfelf. 1 know he has fortitude enough 
« to ſay every thing that is wiſe, and to do every thing that is 
juſt; and I will tell, and endeavour to convince my honourable 
friend, that it is not more an inherent principle of our conſtitu- 
tion, '** that property ſhould be repreſented,” than * that 
property, talent, wiſdom and integrity ſhould repreſent.” At 
the firſt inſtitution of parliament, when the ſteady wiſdom of our 
bearded anceftors ſhone like a newly created ſun on the yet rude 
and indigeſted chaos of our conſtitution, -the venerable aſſembly 
bore a name expreſſive of its diſtinguiſhed ſapience ; and parlia- 
ment, at that day, was a conſtellation of all the intellectual 
ſplendour and brilliancy of the country. | 
© $0, Sir, ought it to be for ever. Conſider, for a moment, 
what the functions and the arduous duties of Parliament are; 
and who will heſitate to ſay, that in the diſcharge of them, every 
aid that talent, wifdom, property, or integrity can. fupply, will 
be indiſpenſably neceſſary. Why then, in the name of Heaven! 
would you exile from thoſe walls three-fourths of thoſe eſſential 
and ineftimable attributes? 

Lou have to your Catholic brethren thrown open the gates of 

our univerſity, and the fountains of all nſeful knowledge. You 
— (or you ought to know) that they will avail themſelves of 
thoſe advantages, and ſpeedily, very ſpeedily, attain to that de- 
of mental ſplendour that will dignify your country; and, if 
f de not our own faults, will adorn our ſenate. 
But it has been ſaid, the preſent bill nts much; and why 
will not the Catholics be contented and happy? Sir, I will not 
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deny that the preſent bill does grant much; but I do ſay, that 
it ſtops ſhort of the point of wiſdom, and far, very far, ſhort of 
the point of liberality. 

I have heard it faid, that though the Catholic is not, by this 
bill, to be completely enfranchiſed, he yet ought to be completely 
ſatisfied. But, Sir, permit me to ſay, he knows but little of 
the human heart, and feels but little of its fineſt energies, who 
can ſuppoſe that any man, not conſcious of perſonal delinquency, 
demerit, or inferiority, can be happy or contented in a ſociety 
where he ſees others enjoying political liberty in its wideſt ex- 
panſe, while he is cabined and confined within the limits of a 
narrow and contracted circle. No, Sir, the more precious every 
human poſſeſſion is, the leſs can we endure to be deprived of a 
fingle particle of it. 

The ſun of liberty muſt ever ſhine with a full orb; the flighteſt 
diminution— the moſt partial obſcurition of that glorious lumi- 
nary, 18fcarcely leſs grievous or leſs alarming than its total eclipſe. 
Every good and every evil in life takes its character and its de- 
nomination, principally, from compariſon ; and hence it is that 
relative depreſſion 1s poſitive ſlavery, and Proteſtant aſcendancy— 
Roman Catholic miſery. How, then, can we expect that our 
Catholic brethren will be happy, or finally contented with the 
juſtice done to them by the preſent bill? They are men, and ſub- 
ject to all the feelings and all the 'infirmities of human nature. 
Good God! Sir, what do we do? We adminiſter to them the 
cup of liberty ; we ſuffer them to taſte it, and then we ſnatch it 
from their lips, as if our ſole object was to tantalize them, and 
inflame the ardour of that thirſt which we never meant to ap- 
peaſe ; and what rational motive can be aſſigned for this conduct? 
Does our own ſecurity require it? I ſay no; on the contrary, 
their happineſs and our ſecurity are ſynonimous terms. How, 
Sir, in the royal language, ſhall we unite them with us in ſup- 
port of the conſtitution, but by making them happy under that 
conſtitution ? And what but ſnch an union, eſpecially at the pre- 
ſent crifis, can render our ſecurity, or the ſtability of the con- 
ſtitution complete? And what will you grant, Sir, by adopting 
the propoſed elauſe, that ought not, and mult not follow, ſooner 
or latter, from the conceſſions of the bill in its preſent form? In 
my mind, nothing. I have heard it ſaid that the elective fran- 
chiſe is merely political liberty; but that the privilege of fitting 
in Parliament is political power; but I have no idea of any powet 
exiſting in the repreſentative that did not previouſly exiſt in 
the conſtituent. Every power and every attribute, which the - 
repreſentatives poſſeſs in our conſtitution, flows and is derived 
from the conſtituent ; and therefore a communication of the elec- 
tive franchiſe is demonſtratively a legiſlative communication of 
all that political power which by the exerciſe of that political 
franchiſe may be delegated. And let it be remembered that — 


Vor. XIII. X 
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rejection of the propoſed clauſe, will ſeem to be pointed againſt 
the moſt exalted and the moſt deſerving of the Catholic body ; 
for they alone can be ſuppoſed to become candidates for admiſſion 
into this Houſe. Why then, in the name of common ſenſe, 
will you wiſh to depart from the principle of your. own engage- 
ment, and ſeek by one and the ſame a& to diminiſh. your own 
ſecurity, and the happineſs of your Catholic fellow ſubjects? 
And why, in defiance of one of the inherent principles of your 
conſtitution, exclude from this Houſe three-fourths of the pro- 
perty, talent, wiſdom and integrity of our country? In my 
mind, Sir, ſuch a conduct cannot be ſatisfactory either to Pro- 
teſtant or Roman Catholic. A law limited like the preſent is a 
kind of conge d'eſlire, affecting to grant the franchiſe, but pro- 
hibiting the free exerciſe of it; giving the ſhadow, but with. 
holding the ſubſtance. a 

Sir, I have more than once alluded to the relative numbers ot 
our Catholic brethren ; but let it not be ſurmiſed, that in doin 
ſo, I could be ſo mad or ſo mean, as to intend. the language of 
intimidation. No, Sir, I meant to ſpeak the language of ſuppli- 
cation ; I meant not to impreſs terror, but to excite the pity 
and awake the juſtice of the Houſe. The feeling of my heart is, 
that-no number would be too great to contend againſt, in a juſt 
and righteous cauſe. But, I cannot but think, that three mil- 
lions of acknowledged loyal and faithful ſubjects, are too many 
to be oppreſſed, and to be excluded from the bleſſings of our free 
and happy conſtitution. ö 

Let me therefore, before I fit down, conjure the Houſe, by 
every thing that is, or ought to be, dear to men, to ſhuffle off 
all unnatural prejudices—to abjure all acrimonious ſuſpicions—to 
take their Catholic brethren to their boſoms—to admit them into 
tbe temple of our liberties and our laws, and by one glorious act 
of mag nanimous juſtice, give to them perfect content and hap- 
pineſs, and to our country everlaſting peace and proſperity. Be- 
lie ve me, they will repay you gratefully—nay, nobly ; they will 
give you in return, national wealth, national ftreagth, name, 
rank, ſplendour and dignity amidſt the kingdoms of the earth; 
they will give you their hands; they will give you their hearts; 
they will live with you, and, if neceſſary, they will die with 
you, bleſſing and defending that common ſovereigu whom we all 
adore, and that common conſtitution which we all venerate, and 
which, you will then have wiſely and liberally imparted to them. 


- 


Sir Hercules Laxcaighe was ſurpriſed, to hear what fell 
from the honourable gentleman. He had ſet out with ſaying, 
that he felt the bill as giving much, and yet in the courſe of, his 
ſpeech he bad called it an inſult; if this was ſo, every favour 
granted them had been an inſult. He begged. leave to remind 


the geatleman of a Rrong though vulgar proverb“ He that 
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gives every thing gives nothing ;** in the preſent caſe this was 
true, in a very important degree. He hoped the honourable 
gentleman did not mean to inſinuate to the Catholics a ſpirit of 
diſcontent ; they were too grateful aud too loyal to be diſcon- 
tented for an act of the moſt unparalleled liberality, aud though 
he was ſure the honourable gentleman did not mean thoſe expreſ- 
fions in their full force, he was ſorry that any thing ſo liable to 
miſinterpretation ſhould come from a man whoſe character and 
influence were, deſervedly, ſo very eminent. 


Mr. Sutra ſaid, he would be ſorry to think he had infinuated 
that the Catholics ought not to be ſatisfied at whatever the libe- 
rality of Parliament ſhould think proper to beſtow. He had 
only ſpoken his own opinions, drawn from the nature of the hu- 
man mind, and he feared that it was not in their own power to 
be happy and content with a partial poſſeſſion of political liber- 
ty; but even if Parliament did not pleaſe to go further, he 
truſted that the good conduct of Catholics would afford, in a fu- 
ture ſeſſion, an additional argument in their favour. 


Mr. C. Oausnv ſaid, he would not object to the motion, as 
it did not tie down the committee to adopt the meaſure. He 
obſerved that the bill had given complete ſatisfaction to no man; 
every one had ſome one objection or other to it; for his part he 
had objections himſelf to it. He would have been better pleaſed 
with the total expunging of the ſeventh clauſe. To entitle men 
to fit in Parliament, and yet not allow a Proteſtant king to give 
them employments in the ſtate, was a very dangerous meaſure, 
add mult of neceſſity injure the Government of the country in a 
very high degree. If he might argue from Proteftants to Ca- 
tholics, he would ſuppoſe they mult act in oppoſition ; for he 
had obſerved that people who had not received employ ments were 
generally in oppoſition. [A great laugh]. As to extending the 
right of franchiſe to forty-ſhilling Catholic freeholders, he was 
not prepared to ſay how ſafe it might be to admit ſuch. a multi- 
tude of voters at once (in the preſent ſituation of this Kingdom) 
without, at the ſame time, ſome proviſion as to the praQticability 
ol carrying on an election by ſuch a number; he thought that 
by a limitation of franchiſe to 10/. freeholders, the expunging of 
the ſeventh clauſe of the bill, and a reform founded on repreſen- 
tation by property, would be produced by a perfect equality of re- 
preſentation ;/ he believed the Catholics themſelves did not wiſh . 
to include forty-ſhilling voters; they were conſcious of the im- 
prudence of admitting ſuch a multitude of electors at once, 
without ſome well-digeſted expedient as to the practicability of 
polling them ; until this was done he could not conſent to this 
extenſion, for he conſidered that ſuch an election, where (as it 
was calculated) in ſome counties they might amount to twenty 
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thouſand additional voters, would be rather a conteſt of arms 
than of independence, rather a pitched battle than an election; 
if the preſent clauſe ſhould paſs, and this reſtraint took place, 
there would be, perhaps, a few Catholics in Parliament for the 
counties, and ſome principal merchants for the great cities ; but 
this would be nothing to the number which would be forced in 
by the number of forty-ſhilling freeholders ; be therefore thought 
the Houſe ſhould make a ſtand where a ſtand could be made 
ſuppole the electors ſhould chooſe a Roman Carholic and perſiſt 
in returning him, as in the caſe of Mr. Wilkes in England, the 
Houſe would then be committed with the people, a ſituation 
which, he was ſte, they did not defire. 

Theſe were his real ſentiments, he did not wiſh to exclude 
forty-ſhilling freeholders becauſe they were Catholics, but becauſe 
they were a multitude :, he wiſhed for reform, and this bill went 
to the continuation of one cf the abuſes of parliamentary repre- 
ſentation. 


Mr. Hazvy faid, that the motion made by the honourable 
gentleman on the floor, ſhould have his entire concurrence, as he 
thought it the neceſſary and immediate conſequence of the mea- 
ſure then, depending before the Houſe. At the ſame time he 
was free to confeſs, that as to the general principle of gradual 
progreſſion or emancipation, his ideas remained the ſame on that 
head, and they in fact coincided with thoſe of the Roman Ca- 
tholics themſelves laſt ſeſſion; for their petition, which was then 
ſo unfortunately rejected, went, or at leaſt their wiſhes at that 
time were limited to a moderate ſhare in the elective franchiſe. 
This, in his opinion, was a gradual emancipation ; he therefore 
lamented that verſatile and rapid mode of legiſlation, which ſo 
entirely changed its object, and at one time haughtily denied, 
and at another precipitantly conceded. He deprecated this 
courſe of proceeding, not as to the motion then before the Houſe, 
but as to the effect which it mult have upon its dignity, if purſued 
in other matters of great national importance. On the twenty- 
firſt of February, 1792, the Houſe unneceſſarily and contumeli- 
ouſly rejected a petition from the Catholics, of a very moderate 
nature, indeed, as to the elective franchiſe, and almoſt on the 
ſame day twelvemonth, not only an extended franchiſe was yielded 
to, but a propoſition was entertained of giving the Roman Ca- 
tholics ſeats in Parliament. He had ſupported the petition, and 
if it had not been rejected, the Honſe might have gone on more 
gradually in this buſineſs, and whatever conceſſions were made, 
would, in all probability, be more gratefully received; but a legiſ- 
lature moving rapidly from one extreme to another, was, upon 
the general principle, a ſerious evil to any country. 

As the Houſe ſeemed defirous to go into a committee on the 


bill, he wiſhed, before the Speaker left the chair, to ſay a word 
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or two to the bill itſelf, It had his entire ſupport, though he 
ſhould have gone further. The great and leading object of the 
bill was the reſtoration of the elective franchiſe ; it was the hinge 
on which the whole turned ; and when the Houſe went into 
the committee, he ſhould be glad to hear the ſentiments of gen- 
tlemen from the ſouthern and weſtern counties, for as the majority 
of the inhabitants of theſe counties conſiſted of Roman Catho- 
lics, thoſe gentlemen would, from their knowledge of the pro- 
perty of that part of the country, be enabled to ſay with ſome 
degree of preciſion, what probable effect this bill would have 
if the elective franchiſe was given to the Roman Catholics at 
forty-ſhillings. Certainly, whatever tended to individual repre- 
ſentation ought to be ſtudioufly avoided, but the great deſidera- 
tum, in this buſineſs, was to give all ranks of people, whether 
immediately or circuitoufly, an intereſt in the Engliſh conſtitu- 
tlon; for the man of the humbleſt fortune was as deeply in- 
tereſted in its preſervation as the richeſt man; in ſome reſpe& 
he was more ſo, for wealth, wherever conveyed, would be at- 
tended with ſome portion of conſequence, but under a free con- 
ſtitution alone, could a man of limited cirgumſtances look for 
the protection of equal laws, or have any chance of gratifying that 
ambition, which inhered more or leſs in the breaſt of every one, 
and which might lead ſuch a man to aſpire to any diſtiction in 
the ſtate. He ſhould therefore give a full-participation of poli- 
tical rights to his Roman Catholic brethren, though he was 
aware that there were many who conſidered fuch participation, 
as. communicating no eſſential advantage whatever to any coun- 
try. To ſuch aſſertions he could only anſwer by holding out the 
example of England, which ſurely had not riſen to her preſent 
grandeur by commerce alone, but by that equal enjoyment which 
all ranks of men had of the Engliſh conſtitution. The loweſt 
peaſant and artiſan had there a certain manlineſs of ſentiment. 
Why ? Becauſe they were conſcious that they were independent. 
The peaſantry, and all the lower orders here, were obſequious, 
cringing and fervile. Why? Becauſe they were not freemen. 
It was poſſible that the next generation might ſee the peaſantry 
of Ireland more induſtrious than the preſent ; but the bleſſings of 
induſtry, and the Engliſh conſtitution, ſhould always go hand in 
hand together; it had been always ſo in England. He here 
took notice of ſome obſervations of Mr. Hume as to this point: 
Mr. Hume, as a lover of abſolute monarchy, gave a very.recent 
origin to the liberties of England ; and Mr. Paine, as an ad- 
mirer of pure democracy, inſiſted that they had no liberty what- 
ever. The genuine reſult of both ſpeculations, if puſhed to the 
extreme, was complete and unequivocal tyranny. 

He then animadverted on what had fallen from a right honour- 
able baronet over the way [Sir Hercules Langriſhe]. The right 
honourable gentleman bad ſaid, that the bill contained mats 
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ter perſectly adequate to the* wiſhes of the Roman Catholics ; 
that the veſſel was now completely charged, and any additional 
freight might be the means of overſetting her. hen the bill 
was brought in laſt year, which gave the Catholics the bar, &c. 
a fimilar language was then held; and as to the preſent propo- 
fition of overloading the veſſel, he thought that it was of that na- 
ture as to enable her to go more evenly and quietly into harbour. 
In a word, he was glad the preſent policy had been adopted as 
to the Roman Catholics, and only lamented that it was not 
adopted many years ago; if it had, Ireland would have been a 
country far ſuperior to what it was at that hour. 


Mr. Jon O'NearL truſted the Houſe would, for a moment, 
indulge him with a few words. He would be ſorry to give a 
filent vote in the diſcuſſion of a queſtion of ſuch moment. He 
had been laſt ſeſſion one of the majority on the rejection of the 
petition. Amongſt his own conſtituents there had been two dif- 
ferent opinions on the ſubject, and he had from them two peti- 
tions of different and adverſe natures to preſent. Since that 
time the ſubje& which had before been very little conſidered, had 
received a full, ample and able diſcuſſion; the event bad been 
that the claim of the Catholics was now univerſally admitted 
from one end of the kingdom to the other. He therefore 
thought that as their deſires were founded in Juſtice, they ſhould 
be acceded to by Parliament. The bill had been introduced with 
the greateſt propriety; he wiſhed it had gone farther, as it was 
better when claims were brought , worthy of conceſſion, 
to grant compleat and eſſetual relief, than by any modified mea- 
ſures to deſtroy the effect deſired by the ſpeech from the throne. 
By admitting Catholics to the repreſentation, their property and 
their talents would be a pledge for our conſtitution ; but it could 
never be ſecure when only the lower order was intereſted, and the 
ariſtocracy rendered hoſtile. On a former occafion the ſmalleſt 
conceſſion would have been received with gratitude ; they had 
ſince that time examined: their claims, and being convinced"of 

their juſtice, they feel they are their rights; this is their lan- 
guage from the ſouth, echoed and applauded by the north, and 
the liberality of Parliainent, now di played, would unite them 
in the ſtrongeſt bonds of friendſhip, with the Parliament and con- 


ſtitution. | 


Mr. Currs ſaid, gentlemen had demanded, why the Houſe 
which laſt year rejected the petition of the Roman Catholics, 
ſhould this year receive it with ſo much complacency and favour ? 
He anſwered, that their manner of petitioning this year was very 


different from their manner of laſt year, and that this year, for 
the firlt time, their claims came recommended, from the throne ; 
which circumſtance was, of itſelf, fulfient to entitle them to 
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reſpect? There was beſides another reaſon, the people who had 
ſent them their repreſentatives into that Houſe, had altered their 
opinions fince the laſt year, they now recommended conceſſions 
to the Roman Catholics, and it was the duty of the repreſenta - 
tives to obey z but if gentlemen on the other fide condemned the 
ſupporters of the bill, in going ſo far as the bill goes, how much 
more blameable would they be were they to go as far as the ſame 
gentlemen defired them to go? Theſe gentlemen ſay the bill will 
not be ſatisfaRory ; is it becauſe they with it may not? He be- 
lieved it was; he believed that their zeal aroſe not from any wiſh 
to ſerve the Roman Catholics; but to injure the Government. 
But the Roman Catholics had too much good ſenſe, too much 
diſcernment, not to ſee through theſe cob-web pretences of their 
pretended friends; they would now have a greater ſtake in the 
country than heretofore z that Rake will make it their intereſt to 
ſupport the conſtitution, and without pretending to any red-hot 
zeal, he would vote for conferring on them the advantages con- 
tained in the bill, as in ſo doing he would have the ſatisfaction 
of bowing to the opinion of his Sovereign, and acceding to the 
wiſhes of the people. 


Colonel Braqurert expreſſed great indignation and ſurprize 
at the motion for Reman Catholics to fit in Parliament ; he really 
thought, from what he had heard in debate, that ſome gentle- 
men had forgot their oath, of allegiance. He denied that his 
Majeſty had recommended the ſurrender of the Proteſtant eſta- 
bliſhment ; but he feared the Houſe was in part compoſed of 
what it ought not to be, or that ſurrender would not be pro- 
poſed 2 it would be time enough for ſuch a propoſal when the 
Roman Catholics had gotten what he hoped they would not 
get. He oppoſed the motion. 


+ Sir J. CorTt had no doubt, if the Catholics were permitted 
to ſerve in Parliament, but the Houſe would be filled with them; 
the majority of the electors, in three provinces, conſiſting of Ca- 
tholies. To have the repreſentation Proteſtant, he thought, was 
a neceffary counterpoiſe ; this motion would not give them poli- 
tical liberty, but power. In England, where they are fewer in 
number; in proportion to the maſs of the people, than they are 
here, they are not permitted to fit in Parliament, yet, there they 
enjoy the molt perfe& degree of civil liberty, and were obliged 
to pay no more taxes than ſuch as they pay who impoſe them 3 
which was the eſſence of civil liberty. If we have no eſtabliſhed 
religion, he obſerved, we ſhall ſoon have no religion. How muſt 
that eſtabliſhed religion be upheld? Only by giving advantages to 
thoſe who profels it, and by confining to chem, exctuſwely, "the 
great offices of truſt and power. 


— 
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Mr. F. HuTcninsox replied to Mr. Cuffe he had ſaid, the 


meaſure was propoſed to embaraſs government. For his own 
part, he neither regarded one fide of the Houſe nor the other; 
and he did not think, that on a queſtion of this kind, an honeſt 
man would confider either fide. Another gentleman wiſhed for 
gradual admiſſion to the legiſlative powers ;—the principle was a 
wiſe one, but it might be neceſſary for the Houſe to remember, 
on what principle they were now acting. He had, on former 
occafions, ſaid they ſhould yield to the impreſſions of the public 
mind; and he had been told, this was the language of intimida- 
tion. No man feared more than he did the diſpleaſure of the 
Houſe, but he would not blink the ſituation of them, and of the 
country. They were now, he aſſerted, acting as wiſe legiſlators 
ought, yielding to the current, which, if oppoſed, would ſweep 
with it every thing that was ancient and valuable in the conſtitu · 
tion. He thought the meaſure ſhould not be clogged by any 
unneceſſary oppoſition ; the time for penal laws was paſt. To 
draw inferences unfavourable to mens principles, from their reli- 
gious belief, was, he faid, the foundation of all perſecution ; 
every thing like it muſt now be given up. The miniſter, he 
ſaid, deſerved well of his country for the bill as far as it went, 
yet be intreated him to grant enfranchiſement in its fulleſt extent; 
it was that only that could give unanimity and peace to the coun- 
try. | 


Major Honaar ſaid, he had been called on by the laſt honour- 
able gentleman to admit of no penalties on men for their religious 
belief; the principle of the bill, he ſaid, was perfect equality be- 
tween Proteſtant and Catholic; and when it ſhould paſs, there 
would remain no ſtatute pointed againſt the Catholic as ſuch. 
But as long as an eſtabliſhed religion was neceſſary, ſo long would 
it be neceffary that the King muſt be acknowledged head of the 
church. For his part, he thought an eſtabliſhed religion neceſ- 
fary ; the miſchiefs reſulting from the ſubverſion of it was evi- 
dent in France ; irreligion and anarchy are inſeparable, and to 
the exiſtence of religion an eſtabliſhed religion was neceſſary. As 
to the ſuddenneſs with which the Houſe was about to grant the 
franchiſe, he thought the bill made their admiſſion as gradual as 

le; but he could not ſee how the reftitution of the franchiſe 
could be at all limited. The changing circumſtances of times, had 
made the change neceſſary in the ſituation of the Catholics, the 
danger of making that change had ariſen from two cauſes ; iſt, the 
connection of the Catholics with the Pope; 2dly, the fear of an 
union with the French. As to the firſt of theſe cauſes, he 
"thought no man now entertained any ſerious fear of the Pope's 
power; and with reſpe& to the other, he thought too well of the 
Catholics to believe them capable of approving, in any degree, of 
the abominable principles or practices of — there was, 


f 
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therefore, now no danger whatever to be apprehended from them. 
In thoſe counties where the population was moſtly Catholic, he 
knew that the conduct of that unhappy people was held in the 
higheſt deteſtation; he was ſorry to ſay, that in ſome other parts 
of the kingdom, where the majority of the people were not Ca- 
tholics, this was not the caſe ; but, on the contrary, ſome men 
had gone ſo far as to imitate their fraternities. ; 

He concluded by declaring, that he had brought in the bill in 
the firm belief, that a religious eſtabliſhment was neceſſary, and 
on that ground he would ſupport the clauſes of it. | 


Mr. VaxDELEuUR was againſt the motion, till the fate of the 
40s. freeholds ſhould be finally ſettled. 


Mr. Ecax ſupported the motion, 


Mr. WesLzy ſaid, he had no objection to giving the Roman 
Catholics the benefits of the conſtitution, and, in his opinion, the 
bill conferred them in an ample degree ; but the motion of the 
honourable gentleman ſeemed calculated to promote diſunion. 
With the bill, as it ſtands, the Proteſtants are ſatisfied, and the 
Roman Catholics contented : Why then agitate a queſtion which 
may diſturb both ? - 

A gentleman has ſaid, that admitting the forty-ſhilling free- 
holders of the Roman Catholic perſuaſion to vote at elections, 
will annihilate the Proteſtant eſtabliſhment in Ireland; and he has 
founded this aſſertion upon a ſuppoſition, that the Roman Catho- 
lies will, in voting, be directed by their prieſts ; but have not 
Roman Catholics, like Proteſtants, various intereſts and various 
paſſions by which they are ſwayed ? The influence of their land- 
lords their gaod or bad opinion of the candidates—their own 
intereſts and a thouſand other motives ? It appeared to him that 
they would not vote in a body, or as had been ſuppoſed, if the 
bill ſhould paſs in its preſent form; but if the motion of the 
honourable gentleman ſhould be adopted, then indeed they 


would undoubtedly unite in ſupport of Roman Catholic can- 
didates. 


Mr. A. HamiLTon ſaid, he would hope for the attention and 
indulgence of the Houſe, in permitting him to ſtate, very ſhort- 
ly, the principle on which he ſupported the motion of his honour. 
able friend. To the general object and principle of the bill intro. 
duced by the right honourable gentleman, he thought it now al- 
moſt unneceſſary to adyert ; the admiſſion of the Catholics of Ire. 
land into the conſtitution, was a meaſure ſanctioned by the wiſhes 
of their conſtituents, and ratified by the approbation of parlia- 
ment, who had proceeded fo far in carrying into effect this wiſe 
and ſalutary purpoſe. He did not believe any man could be ſo 


\ 
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ſhort-ſighted as not to pcreeive, that at this moment, which muſt 


be confidered a moment of extreme peril to the conſtitution, it 
was not equally the duty and intereſt of Parliament, by extending 
to them a full participation of it, to pledge for its preſervation 
and ſecurity three-fourths of our fellow-ſubje&s : men, he would 
afſert, loyal both from principle and religion. The bill, he ſaid, 
had been brought forward with every poſſible advantage by the 
ight honourable gentleman. No man, either in or out of the 
ouſe, could doubt that his object was to effect perfect reconci- 
hation and unanimity. By it he was ſenfible they ſhould make a 
great progreſs towards both, though he did not conceive, from 
circumſtances that had occurred, even ſince its introduction, that 
it went the full length of liberality and conceſſion, that he 
thought it might do with ſafety and with wiſdom. By it he 
truſted we were about to lay the firſt ſtone in the temple of con- 
cord; but he confeſſed he would wiſh even now for more. He 
would wiſh that the Heuſe wonld proceed at once, and without 
delay, to the accompliſhment of this great work, which, at this 
time, when the conſtitution was * in danger of as attack, 
would prove its beft defence and ſecurity, and would enable it to 
defy the efforts of its enemies, either from within or from with- 
out. After going the lengths they had done by the bill, and 
after the Catholics had folemnly renounced every tenet that was 
politically obnoxious, could any man ſay they were not fit to be 
truſted with all conftitutional power ? By the bill, the Houſe 
would declare itſelf not afraid of the ſentiments and -principles 
of the Catholic conſtituent. Why then ſhould they be afraid of 
thoſe ſentiments and principles deduced from him through his 
Catholic repreſentative. - By giving them equality of ſuffrage 
with the Proteſtant, parliament —=S inveſt the lower, the more 
numerous, and, of courſe, the leſs enlightened part of the Ca- 
tholic community, with that privilege which muſt, in fact, in- 
clude every other; and yet, if it went no farther, it would eſta- 
bliſh an excluſion which, even if it were defirable, muſt be but 
temporary and incffe&ual againſt the higher and more enlightened 
order. Thoſe men who had the deepeſt ſtake in the country, and 
who from every motive of intereſt and ambition, muſt be pledged 
as much as they were themſelves for its proſperity and advantage. 
If, after giving what they were about to do by the bill, it were 
offible for them long to retain what they now ſought to with- 
old, what muſt be the conſequence ?—IEf they were not appreben- 
five that the Catholic would have an intereſt and purſuit incom- 
patible with the preſent eſtabliſhment, no man would preſume to 
lay that they ought not to participate, in the fulleſt meaſure, of 
the conſtitution; but if they bad ſuch apprebenſions, how did 
they provide againſt it by the propoſed excluſion. They would 
compel them to chuſe for their repreſentatives, men nominally 
not of their own perſuaſion, but men who, from the ambiguous, 
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ſictitious character which they will be obliged to act, are not 
likely to be men from whoſe principle, connections, or property, 
you can have any ſecurity; they would be men who, ſenſible 
that they derived all their importance from being ſo choſen, could 
not preſume to reſiſt the dictates of their conſtituents, and would 
be rather their ſlaves than their repreſentatives. Would the conſti- 
tution then be ſafer in their hands, than in the hands of thoſe who 
would afford it every one of thoſe. pledges ; who, from their natu- 
ral and hereditary influence, would be able to guide the ſenti- 
ments of the people, and who, from a degree of fpirit, laudable 
in the extreme, diſdained an occaſional or verbal conformity, that 
might be attributed to ſelf-intereſted or ſordid conſideration ?— 
Could it be ſuppoſed that ſuch men as he alluded to, conſcious 
that they poſſeſſed all theſe requifites—men of liberal and enlight- 
ened minds and education, knowing and feeling the bleſſings of 
the conſtitution, and their ability, as well as inclination to defend 
it, would acquieſce, with perfect ſatisfaction, under ſuch an ex- 
clufion ? Their weight then might not only not be thrown into 
the ſcale of attachment to the preſent conſtitution and government, 
but into the oppoſite one; the odious line of ſeparation and ex- 
cluſion is {till kept up, and they would loſe all the ineftimable ad- 
vantages which mult refult from community of privilege, of 
intereſt, and of intercourſe- He added, it was not his wiſh to 
put this diſtin Qion. in an invidious light, but that he did not wiſh 
that it ſhould be in the power of any of thoſe diſſeminators of ſedi» 
tion, whom we had reaſon to know were ſo induſtrious in this 
country to do fo. He would be ſorry they ſhould have it in their 
power to tell the people, that Parliament had not followed the 
example of their conſtituents, who had generouſly offered the par- 
ticipation of their rights to their fellow ſubjects of every deſcrip- 
tion, while their repreſentatives rigorouſly and inviolably perſiſted 
in retaining an excluſive monopoly. 

He concluded by ſaying, that he conceived the queſtion to be 
merely, whether the propoſition made by the honourable gentle- 
man ſhould be adopted now or hereafter ; for that it would be 
adopted hereafter, no man who heard him could have a doubt. 
For his part, he conceived every motive of expediency and wiſ- 
dom ſuggeſted to the Houſe, that this was the moment when 
every diſtinction ſhould be done away. Parliament had, by one 
great effort, thrown off a load of prejudice and ſuſpicion ; it was 
abſurd {till to retain any part of that burden, by which the certain 


and ſpeedy progreſs of the nation to concord and ſecurity ſhould 
be retarded or delayed. 


Mr. Bzooxs conceived the clauſe went to the complete ſurren- 
der of the Proteſtant eſtabliſhment. But if the ele&ive franchiſe 
were, given unlimited, all would be given up in that, and he there- 
fare would vote for the admiſſion of the clauſe. | 
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Mr. Coors ſaid, that if the motion introduced by the honour- 
able member had a tendency to ſubvert the religious eftabliſhment, 
there could not be a doubt but that the civil eſtabliſhment muſt 
fall together with it—and when your religious eſtabliſhment ſhall 
be overturned, farewell to your liberties—liberty and property 
will then be idle and deluſive names, as they are now in France. 
In the race that has been run, and the conteſt for conceſſion to the 
Catholics during this ſeſſion, it was difficult for an individual, 
firmly and unalterably attached to the Proteſtant intereſt, to 
know how to ſteer. There was in politics, as in a fever, a pa- 
roxyſm that bewilders the imagination. He was, however, im- 
preſſed with one fixed and unalterable opinion, that if Ireland is 
to preſerve its connection with Great Britain, a Proteſtant king- 
dom, the power and government of Ireland muſt continue in the 
hands of Proteſtants : this was the policy of the revolution ; for 
this purpoſe the ſpirit and principles of the revolution went to the 
confirming and eſtabliſhing in Ireland a Proteſtant government. 
If the motion of the honourable gentleman was acceded to, and 
the Catholics admitted to ſeats in your Houſe, there is an end to 

ur Proteſtant religion, government, and eftabliſhments—they 
all will be buried in one grave. He was aware that the bill did 
not inſtantly give into the hands of the Catholics, the Iriſh go- 
vernment ; but it ſurely does extend to them very great power 
and weight in the country. He hoped and truſted that the Ca- 
tholics would be completely ſatisfied by the confequence and 
power they would derive by this bill; and if they ſhould be ſo, 
and that the queſtion would be at reſt, he would not oppoſe his 
judgment to the wiſhes of ſo many gentlemen as countenanced the 
bill, and who had great character and large property at ſtake ; 
that, therefore, he bad rather yield to the current running ſo 
ſtrong for the bill, than reſiſt it. If, however, nothing leſs than 
having ſeats in Parliament will content the Catholics, and to have 
in their hands the government of the kingdom, he truſted, that 
the union and ſtrength of the Proteſtants would reſiſt ſuch expec- 
tations. ' Fully ſatisfied he was, that if the Proteſtant intereſt 
was difpoſed to ſtand forward, it had ample ſtrength to protect 
itſelf ; that the clauſe in the bill which extends to the lower orders 
of the Catholics a right of voting he objected to, becauſe he knew, 
from his own obſervation and experience of elections, that the 
depravity of the low and indigent electors was one of the greateſt 
evils of the conſtitution, and which loudly called for, and de- 
manded a remedy; to increaſe the number would not eradicate 
the evil; and if the conſtitution is wounded, it is owing to the 
voluntary and complicated corruption of the lower orders of peo · 
ple who vote at elections. | 


Mr. Jacxsow was for a total emancipation of the Catholics, of 
2 1 the bill as fat as it went, and was friendly to 
motion, 


* 
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Mr. Hancock expreſſed great happineſs at participating with 
the Catholics the bleſſings of the conſtitution. He thought they 
deſerved every thing parliament could confer on them, and would 
therefore ſupport the motion of his honourable friend in the fulleſt 
manner. By this means, he hoped, our admirable conſtitution 
would be preſerved, and tranſmitted to poſterity, complete and 
inviolable. | 


Mr. Dauy. Mr. Speaker, the very particular ſituation in 
which I ſtand, in common with ſeveral other gentlemen in this 
Houſe on this ſubje&, will, I truſt, be a ſufficient apology for 
taking up the time of the Houſe, at this Jate hour, in talking of 
myſelf, The county which I have the honour to repreſent, al- 
ſembled to take Mr. Byrne's letter into conſideration II am not 
afraid or aſhamed to ſay now, that I joined moſt heartily with the 
majority of that meeting in diſapproying of Mr. Byrne's parochial 
elections, as I think it fayoured a little too much of the preſent 
French manners ; byt, Sir, I am aſhamed to acknowledge that L 
joined in aſperſing Mr Byrne, for aſſerting that he had the higheſt 
authority for declaring, that if the Catholics were united, they 
would be ſucceſsful in their application to their moſt gracious 
ſovereign ; the event has proved but too evidently, that Mr. 
Byrne ſpoke the truth ; and the only reparation I can make him, 
is to retort the very words of our reſolution on the right honour. 
able and honotrable gentlemen who contradicted him, and to 
aſſert, that the language which they made uſe of was ill - founded, 
and deluſive in the extreme. I joined with the majority of that 
meeting alſo in declaring, that we did not think the elective fran- 
chiſe ſhould be extended to the Roman Catholics at preſent, but 
we did not go quite ſo far as at other meetings, where gentlemen 
(rather higher in the confidence of Government than l am) attend- 
ed; we did not ſay, that it ſhould never he granted; we only 
declared, that we would oppoſe every unconſtitutional attempt of 
the Roman Catholics to obtain it. As their preſent mode of 
application cannot be deemed ſo, as the levelling principle with 
which this country was threatened, has, within the laſt three or 
four months, drawn the Proteſtant and Catholic cloſer than, I 
think, fifty years of ſocial intercourſe would have done; and as 
the right honourable gentleman has determined that we ſhall go 
the great length of the bill before us, I truſt, ſhall not either in 
my own county, or in this Houſe, be conſidered as acting incon- 
filtently by the vote which I ſhall give this night—a vote, Sir, 
which I hope will deprive that right honourable gentleman and 
his ſucceſſors, for ever, of one expedient hy which they have been 
enabled to with-hold from this country its rights, political and 
commercial, exciting religiqus jealouſies among the inhabitants of 
this country, and leave them only their grand expedient, which, 
when ſtanding alone, will not, I truſt, continue long in force; 1 
will not, Sir, I need not, make uſe of the foul expreſſion. 
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Mr. Busus [who ſpoke leaning on a crutch] faid, ke was 
ſorry that he was not able to ſpeak as fully as he wiſhed on two 
ſubjects, which were near his heart. The one was, that the hill 
ſhould paſs; the other, that having paſſed, it ſhould have the 

00s effects which had been expected from it. He was ſorry to 
obſerve, that much of what had been ſaid this night militated 
againſt both theſe objects, and that the tendency of much that he 
heard, was to prevent the bill from paſſing the Lords, and to 
make the Catholics diſcontented, if it ſhould paſs them. He 
thought that Mr. Curran's reply to Sir J. Blaquiere only con- 
firmed” the force of the right hanourable baronet's argument. 
Can any man doubt, that their Lordſhip's had as good a right as 
we to reject a bill which would affect their Houſe as well as ours. 
We _ eaſily 2 that ſome gen le men voted to give the 

olics every thing, from a fit of indignation at their getting ſo 
much. If we adopt Mr. Knox's amendment, we might cauſe 
another ſet of reaſoners to ſpring up; and as there are gentlemen 
who now fay—if you give ſo much, you'may as well give the 
whole; ſo there may be other gentlemen, or noblemen, who 
may ſay—if we are to give all or nothing, we will give no- 


Phe learned geritleman had afked the advocates for gradual 
eninicipation, how they would form their ſcale. I wiſh to form 
no'ſcafe of emancipation, for this bill is perfect emancipation. 
But if he wiſhes to know how I could form a ſcale of conceſſion, 
I witt tell bim: My firft act ſhould be, to give equal liberty, 
which is done by this bill ; the ſecond, to give equal power. Tf 

emen think that admiffion into the ſenate is neceffary to 
liberty, they think neither agreeable to any ſound theory, nor to 
the'praQice of free nations. Even in England there is a differ. 
ence between the qualifications neceſſary to be an eſector, and 
that which entitles a man to be one of the elected. In another 
free country, Switzerland, there are greater differences between 
the qualifications neceſſary to entitle a man to be a ſenator, and 
thoſe which make him a free ſubject; and, in different ways, the 
ſame principle prevailed in the conſtitutions of Athens, of Sparta, 
and of Rome; yet ſhall we be told, that the people of thoſe 
countries were not free? We are told, that the grant of the elec- 
tive franchĩſe will in time bring on the right of ſitting in parlia- 
ment. I think it very likely that it may, if the Catholic body 
be not as corrupted by the adulation with which they are addreſſed, 
as to depart from that temper and moderation which has diſtin- 
guiſned them. I do not deprecate the day in which we may grant 
them a full participation of power; but if we ſhould do ſo, that 
meafure'ſhould be accompanied by another—a ſatisfactory, eccle- 
ſiaſt ical eſtabliſhment, paid out of the treaſury, and no ſuch mea- 
ſure is now'propoſed. For ĩt is idle to ſay, that we ſhould have 
nothing left to contend ſor, if we gave them ſeats in Parliament. 
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With reſpe& to our church eſtabliſhment, we ſhould not have 
that dem welle, idem nolle, which the learned member ſpeaks of. 
We ſhould clearly have one great diſtin& intereſt, and the fitua- 
tion of the country would be this—that the Catholies would 
have, perhaps ſuperior power, equal pretenſions, and not equal 
advantages. He thought this would be a bad ſituation, and that 
it would be a ſource of diſcord, 


Sir BoyLe Rocis.—l am at a loſs which moſt to admire the 
great abilities of the honourable gentleman who made the motion, 
or his generous ſentiment, I am not, however, diſpoſed to add 
any new matter to the preſent bill, leaft it ſhould ſtop it in its 
next ſtage, and by ſuch means loſe it altogether. The bill; in its 
preſent form, I thiak a total emancipation of the Catholics, as 
far as it is conſiſtent with the conſtitution ; and as that has been 
always my land-mark, the preſent bill has my entice approba- 
tion. 

Every perſon who knows me, muſt be ſenſible how much I have 
at heart the intereſt of the Roman Catholics ; I ſhould act againſt 
my nature, ſhould not that be the caſe; I am deſcended from 
them, and my neareſt and deareſt connections are amongft 
them. | 4 | 

The fituation of the public affairs ſeem at preſent to be ſo criti- 
cal and extraordinary, that it calls upon every man to deelare his 
political opinion; and, with leave of the Houſe, I ſhall fay a 
few words on that ſubject. 

I am deſcended from a noble family in this country, who loft 
high honours and extenſive properties for their loyalty, and a ſup- 
port of their principles; and as principle is the ground upon 
which every man is right, I think myſelf honoured in being de- 
ſcended from a race of loyal and honeft men; they ſacrificed 
every thing that was dear in this life to ſupport a race of kings, 
in their time, to whom they {wore fealty and allegianee':—1, 
their remainder, will declare before God and the world, that was 
I now in poſſeſſion of the properties and honours of my anceſtors, 
I would riſque them all for my gracious Sovereign on the throne, 
and his family, | 

I think myſelf not fingular in this way of thinking; for I be- 
lieve that it is the natural diſpoſition of all the Catholics of Ire- 
land. Let us look back and fee how that order of men have con- 
ducted themſelves from the year 1688 to the year 1978? If they 
have any enemies they muſt acknowledge, that during that period 
there is no inſtance in the hiſtory of mankind, of any people having 
ſuffered ſuch a degree of violence and oppreſſion as they did'; and 
what muſt now ſeem wonderful to every man, that a race of brave 
people had — ſuch cruel circumſtances as have been related) 
conducted themfelyes peaceably and quietly; and though both in 
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the year 1715 and 1745, when England and Scotland were in 
. rebellion againft the preſent family upon the throne, and when the 
emiſſaries of the exiled family came into this country, with pro- 
miſes of reſtoration of liberty and property, provided they went 
into rebellion againſt that family, they, to a man, rejected it, and 
there was no period in which that people conducted themſelves more 
amenable to the laws and the magiſtracy. The Earl of Cheſter- 
field, being then lord heutenant, had been often heard to ſay, 
that * the Catholics of this kingdom had conducted themſelves 
more peaceably than any other deicription of men,“ and reported 
them as ſuch to the then government of England. Therefore, Sir, 
if we are to judge of what is to happen, by the paſt, we have every 
reaſon to have the utmoſt confidence in the loyalty and peaceable 
conduct of the Catholic people; and we will act wiſely to attach 
ſuch a body of men to the ſtrength of the Proteſtant intereſt of 

this kingdom, | EINE FOG | 


Sir J. Bare thought the object of the clauſe was, in fact, 
conceded already in granting the elective franchiſe. He urged the 
argument of inconſiſtency, in almoſt unanimouſly rejecting, laſt 

„ an humble petition, and this year deliberating on placing 
them in both Houſes of Parliament. If the clauſe were intro- 
duced, he thought it would probably induce the loſs of the bill. 
The friends of the clauſe therefore would countera& themſelves ; 
and might, by ſuch an inadvertence, bring upon the country 
one of the moſt fatal calamities that could, at this moment, 


The CranceLLtog or THe Excyequer. The Houſe, in ge- 
neral, being determined to convey to the Roman Catholics the 
ſolid and cſſential benefits of the conſtitution, the ſhorteſt means 
by they could attain their purpoſe, would moſt certainly be 

wiſeſt : It was not wiſe to direct the ſpeeches of the gentle- 
men of that Houſe to the people, and to ſpeak to their paſſions ; 
it was a ſubject in which wiſe men would act, and good men 
would keep fleuce. No man could foreſee the event of this buſi- 
neſs; if it turned out happily, as he earneſtly wiſhed it might, 
ood men would rejoice ;z if otherwiſe, they would have the con- 
lation of having acted for the beſt ; but on no account was it 
wiſe or honeſt to appeal to the paſſions of the people. 

It had on all ſides been agreed, that the general principle of 
giving to the Roman Catholic the full benefit of the conſtitution, 
was right. On a general principle po man could deny it; but 
local neceflity, our fituation with relation to the Proteſtant 
crown. of England, made it neceſſary for Ireland to act as Eng- 
land had acted and they ought not to be aſhamed to acknowledge 
that that was the only ground on which they could maintain the 
ntceſſity of their meaſures. England now thinks it wiſe to alter 
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her conduct to Roman Catholics ;—it is a ſtrong reaſon for us to 
do the ſame ; it would be very unwiſe for us to purſue a ſyſtem 
different from England. Let us therefore take the meaſure as it 
is offered by ſo doing, we do not take the reſponſibility upon 
ourſelves ; but if we alter the bill, we are reſponſible for the con- 
ſequences. I will therefore agree to it in toto. 1 8 

As to all the flouriſhing profeſſions that gentlemen have made 
of their attachment to Roman Catholics, that people were not 
filly enough to be ſo wheedled ; if any man wiſhed to court them 
as political friends, let him do it by acts, not by profeſſions. If 
any man has ated liberally towards them in his private capacity, 
that man was entitled to their friendſhip, and his profeſſions 
would be believed; but if otherwiſe they had ſufficieat diſcerns 
ment to know the motive of his preſent flouriſhing, and though 
they would be glad of the benefits of his vote, they would deſpiſe 
him for his occaſional conformity to popular opinion. 

Engliſh connections, and Iriſh proſperity, ſhould be our object 
—difunion as equally deſtructive to both; and. if the Roman 
Catholic will fairly meet and embrace the conſtitution, I will be 
happy at conſenting to the grants now propoſed ; but if he ſhall 
be ungrateful and unſacisfied, becauſe ſomething is with-held (and 
ſurely we ought not to ſtep before England in conceſſion) 1 ſhall 
lament the generoſity of this day. | 

My earlieſt impreſſions led me to maintain Proteſtant princi- 
ples ; my experience juſtified and confirmed them: yet am I ready 
to meet this new ſyſtem, becauſe I am convinced that the libera- 
lity of the public mind alone can fave this country; that liberality 
would of itſelf alone have totally obliterated all diſtinctiovs in 
twenty years, avd Proteſtants and Roman Catholics would have 
coaleſced, by moderate and gradual conceſſion on one fide, and 
rational gratitude and affection on the other. I fear this violent 
tranſition will revive and awake animoſities that were almoſt for- 
got: I would rather we had remained as we were for ſome time, 
or proceeded with leſs precipitation; but I will take the bill as 
it is offered, I am not afraid of yielding up our power to our 
own countrymen for the ſafety of Ireland and of England. I do 
own, that though the meaſure were right upon principle, it is not 
in the moment of danger it ſhould be adopted: there was no ſuch 
preſſing neceſſity for ſurrendering the Proteſtant power; but the 
thing being determined, we ſhould give it up with the beſt grace 
we can. | think the moment ill choſen and the experiment dan» 
gerous, to do away at once the principle of a century. I do not 
blame the Roman Catholics for their endeavonr to acquire the 
aſcendancy ; in their caſe I ſhould have done the ſame thing, and 
in the progreſs of our approaching dangers they ſhall forget all 
ancient animoſities, and fully and fairly ſtand by their Proteſtant 
countrymen, and ſupport the intereſts of the Britiſh empire. 

Vor. XIII. YL a | 
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J ſhall be aſhamed to ſee the leaſt diſtinction remain amongſt us 
hereafter. | 
I ̃ be queſtion being at laſt put, a diviſion took place. 


Ayes — — 69 
Noes — — 163 
Majoritx 94 


After which the Houſe adjourned to Wedneſday. 


1 K 
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WepxEsDAY, FEBRUARY 27, 1793. 


Mr. BacwELL preſented a bill for the bett preſervation of 
public roads, and the encouragement of wagguns which was re- 
ceived and read a firſt time. 

Mr. OszoxxE moved, That it be an in ion to the com- 
mittee of the whole Houſe on the Roman Catholic bill, to receive 
a clauſe, communicating to Roman Catholics the benefits and pri- 
vileges conveyed to foreign Proteſtant merchants and artificers 
ſettling in any borough or town corporate—by the act of the 
14th and 15th of Chatles II. ſo far as relates to working, buying 
and ſelling.” , 


Mr. Masox demanded the object of the clauſe. 


Mr. Os80xxt replied, that by an act of Charles II. certain 
deſcriptions of his Majeſty's ſubjedts had obtained certain privileges 
and immunities therein ſpecified. Thoſe deſcriptions were arti-. 
ficers, dealers, &c. | 

His object, therefore, was to grant to the Roman Catholic in- 
habitants of this country, all the privileges and immunities ſpe- 
cified in the ſaid act. The words of the act were “ buying, 
felling, working.” He avowed but the act itſelf, he meant no 
more. . 


Mr. BA WELL warmly ſupported the clauſe, as enforcing more 
effential advantages on the Roman Catholics than it is intended by 


the whole of the preſent bill to grant them. 


The ArTorxney GeneraAL ſaid, that that act, in his ſenſe, 
was intended to encourage an increaſe of ſtrangers, the corporate 
towns being but thinly inhabited. He thought, and does ſtill 
' think; it a queſtion of as doubtful conſequence as any other before 
the Houſe, For it may turn out, that a Catholic, ſettling in 
ſueh a place, may be entitled to all the immunities and advantages 
which a native franchiſed Proteſtant would. 


3 
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The clauſe, after ſome amendments, was agreed to. 
The Houſe then reſolved itfelf into a committee on the bill ; 
Mr. Dax in the chair. 


Mr. Tzxzncn roſe, he ſaid, with a wiſh to expedite the bill, 
and to remove ſome prejudices which had been induftriouſly ſpread. 
It had been confidently aſſerted, that if the Roman Catholics were 
not granted all that Proteſtants enjoy if any diſtinction or reſerva- 
tiofi was made, they would not be contented. If he had enter- 
tained the leaſt idea that ſuch would be their conduct, they never 
would have hal his ſupport ; but ſince the bill was brought in, 
and had been printed and publiſhed, he had converſed with many 
of the molt reſpectable gentlemen of the Roman Catholic religion, 
particularly from his own part of the country, and they every one 
approved the bill, and expreſſed their approbation in terms of the 
higheſt loyalty to their king, and the firongeft attachment to the 
conſtitution; they declared, that when the bill, which they ac- 
knowledged conferred great benefits upon them, ſhould paſs, 
they would retire to their homes, filled with gratitude to the 
Government of the conntry, and to the Parliament ; and they 
defired him to make this public declaration in their name, 
and to add, that their future conduct ſhould manifeſt the 
ſenſe they entertained of fo great a favour. He therefore held 
it, that any gentleman who, in their name, ſhould hold a different 
language, and ſay, they were not ſatisfied, was not a friend to 


the Roman Catholics of Ireland, 


The firſt clauſe of the bill being read, the ArroaxxY Gene- 
nal made ſeveral amendments, to enable the bill more fully to 
effect its object. 


Mr. 3BORVE then ſed an amendinent to the purport of 
the cla:ie he bad obtained leave to introduce. Aﬀeer a tedious 
conv: ation,” his amendment was rejected, and he was adviſed to 
introduce a ſubſtantive clauſe. 


Mr. ALzxanDer, (of Derry) ſaid, he admired the ingenui- 
ty of gentlemen in finding out claufes, which gave them oppor- 
tunities of making flaming ſpeeches, and ſhewing their mighty 
zeal for the Roman Catholics; but ſurely there never was-a 
more unneceſſary clauſe than that ſo warmly inſiſted upon by the 
honourable gentleman ;. for he would defy any man to ſhew a ſingle 
inſtance where any artificer had been prevented from working, 

buying, or ſelling; in any borough or town corporate. 


Doctor Dv1GctxA4n ſaid, he had to propoſe ſome amendments, 
which, as they went to the whole merits of the bill, would neceſ- 
ſrily demand ſome time for diſcafſion. He had, upon the intro- 
duction of the bill, pretty fully Ns his oppoſition to it; he 

1 | 
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had given his reaſons for that oppoſition ; and to thoſe reaſons he 
adhered, notwithſtanding the animadverſions of ſome gentlemen, 
and the miſ-ſtatements of others: thoſe animadverſions and mif- 
ſtatements he was now ready to refute, and he truſted he ſhould 
be heard in ſpite of the roar of political projectors, or the flimſy 
orations of thoſe who trade in declamation ; men who ſtamp, and 
ſtorm and rage, with frantic geſtures and diſhevelled hair, like 
the Pythian prieſteſs of old-—or affright their audience with 
convulfive ſcreams and diſtorted features, like the gypſies of mo- 
dern times. | 

After this exordium, he went. at large into the bill, and con- 
cluded with moving the following amendment: That no Ro- 
man Catholic ſhall vote in any county, for any member to fit 
in Parliament, unleſs ſuch Roman Catholic ſhall have a freehold 
of 20l. a year value in ſaid county; or in any borough, unleſs he 
have a freehold of 20l. a-year, (any where in the kingdom) or is 
poſſeſſed of property to the amount of 1000/.” | 
- In the courſe of his ſpeech the doctor had declared, that if 
the Proteſtant intereſt was ſurrendered to the Roman Catholics, 
as by this bill it would be, an union with England would be the 
neceſſary conſequence ; the Proteſtants would have no refuge but 
ia an union ; and rather than be the ſlave of the Roman Catho- 
lies, he would himſelf be the man to propoſe an union [Mr. 
Ecan here interrupting him] 


The Srraxzs roſe in his place, and ſaid, he would recom- 
mend it to the honourable gentleman not to interrupt the member 
while ſpeaking, unleſs he committed a breach of order ; but while 
he was advancing a political opinion, no man had a right to cal} 
him to order, | 


4 


| ' 
Doctor DviGtxAn again ſaid, he would, in the event of that 
bill, fly to England for refuge; and if he could not be free here, 
be would ſue to be the fellow-ſubje&t of the Engliſhman, who 
valued liberty, and reſpected the Proteſtant religion—He would 
be the man to propoſe an union. 


Mr. Pra ſaid, he had been ſo perſonally alluded to in the 
ſpeech of the learned doctor, that he felt himſelf under a neceſ- 
ſity of treſpaſſing on the committee. He acknowledged himſelf 
— to the doctor for his profeſſions of reſpe& to him and his 
family; but he had hoped, when he was ſtating his arguments, 
he would have ſtated them entire, and not partially. He 
ſaid, he had tated, as a reaſon for the favourable opinion he en- 
tertained of the Roman Catholics, their convention, which con- 
duct was, in his mind, peculiarly difcreet . and laudable. At the 
cloſe of that convention they had framed a petition, neither falſe 
nor treaſonable—and to complete their propriety of behaviour, 
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they had publiſhed a circular letter to the people of their commu. 
nion, recommending a peaceable demeanor and obedience to the 
laws, He had alſo ſtated, that a great change had taken place 
in the Proteſtant mind, which was the fact. For all theſe rea- 
ſons, (which he had ſtated as a plain country gentleman, without 
trick of profeſſion or artifice,) he thought ĩt right to ſupport the 
preſent bill; and he would not be turned aſide from his intention, 
by a bigotry worthy the middle ages, or by the hope of favour 
from any dignified claſs of men whatſoever, 


Mr. HozaxrT—After what has fallen from the honourable gen. 
tleman, it becomes neceſſary for me to trouble the Houſe for a 
fhort time. By the honourable gentleman's amendment it is pro- 
poſed, that the elective franchiſe ſhall be conferred on ſuch Roman 
Catholics only, as poſſeſs freeholds of twenty pounds a- year; or 
who in boroughs poſſeſs one thouſand pounds a-year. Sir, it has 
ever ſtruck me, that when the ſame political expediency which 
made it neceſſary to deprive the Roman Catholics of the elective 
franchiſe ſhould no longer exiſt, that privation ſhould ceaſe with 
it—and that when their principles ſhould no longer be dangerous 
to the Proteſtant eſtabliſhment of Ireland, they ſhould be reſtored 
to the enjoyment of political rights, upon the broad baſis of equa- 
lity. If this opinion is not well-founded, we had better not grant 
them any at all; if we cannot confide in them, we had better 
with-hold every privilege ; but if we can confide in them, as 
1 do moſt perfectly, let us grant with generofity and without 
limitation. | | 

The honourable gentleman has ftated, that many of the names 
which are ſubſcribed to the Roman Catholic petition, may be 
found in the roll of the united Iriſhmen. I am ſorry for it, Sir— 
I am ſorry that the name of any of his Majeſty's loyal ſubjects 
ſhould be found in that roll; but furely this is not a reaſon 
for continuing diſqualifications upon the whole body of Ro- 
man Catholics, becauſe ſome of them are diſaffected; if ſo, it 
would at any time be in the power of a few malignant men to 
draw diftreſs and puniſhment upon the reft of their community ; 
the honourable gentleman muſt then ſhew that the body of the 
Roman Catholics in general are diſaffected, or his argument has 
no weight. 5 | 

The honourable gentlemar had charged his Majeſty's miniſters 
in England with folly and with-treachery : 1 will take the liberty 
to ſay, that if,” in this time of general danger, they turned their 
thoughts tv his Majeſty's ſubjects, who had at all manifeſted 
themſelves ſteadfaſt friends of the conſtitution, it was no v 
great mark of their folly ; and if the Roman Catholic had, for a 
ſeries of years, and under the moſt trying circumſtances, proved 
himſelf that friend; and, if by granting him at this time ſo 
much favours as the Houſe ſhould think proper, and no more 
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he could be united with his Proteſtant fellow-ſubjeRs in ſuppart- 
ing that conſtitution againſt all its enemies; the miniſter who re- 
commended ſuch meaſures as would promote that union, had very 
little cauſe to fear the charge of treachery. 

I will fay, Sir, that the favours propoſed are warranted and 
induced by the conduct of Parliament towards the Roman Catho- 
lics. Parliament bave at ſeveral times manifeſted their approba- 
tion of the priaciple of the bill, by repealing ſeveral of the popery 
laws, and by granting Roman Catholics the right of acquiring 
property, which, when acquired, naturally brings with it the 
claim to that influence in the ſlate Which property ſhould poſ- 


ſeſs. 
The honourable gentleman has ſtated what was done in King 
's parliament, as an argument againſt granting Roman Ca, 
tholics the ſame privileges that they were permitted to retain 
even after the revolution. Does he forget, Sir, that that Parlia- 
ment acted as the Parliament of a kingdom ſeparated and dil. 
united from her political connection with England? If he wiſhes 
to ſhew, that when diſunited from England, the Parliament of 
Ireland would act as that of James II. acted, no one will deny it; 
we all know that the ſafety of the Proteſtants of Ireland depends 
upon our connection with England; we know till Ireland has a 
ſeparate king, the forfeited property can never be re- aſſumed, the 
Proteſtant intereſt can never be overthrown, and therefore we 
take every meaſure which can tend to ſtrengthen the connection 
with Eagland, ” 

Another honourable gentleman has ſaid, that it is vain for us 
to think of with-holding what the bill retaios if we grant what 
the bill confers. 1 cannot agree with that honourable gentleman, 
for, by what we are granting, the Proteſtant intereſt can never be 
injured while we bave the ſecurity of a Proteſtant king. 

An honourable gentleman has charged the Britiſh miniſter with 
a deſign in promoting the meaſure of creating dixifion and ani- 
moſity in this country: to the conviction of every man who hears 
it, the charge refutes itſelf ;—for if there was one meaſute more 
kely to promote conciliation and unanimity than another, it is 
this very meaſure. But if the Britiſh miniſter wiſhed for diſcord 
and ſtriſe, he could not find a better receipt to effect it than en- 
couraging old prejudices. So long indeed as the preſent Pro- 
teſtant fyſtem was to be maintained, and the Catholic was render- 
ed hopeleſs of enjoying the benefits of the conſtitution, it was eaſy 
far a miniſter to promote diſunion; but when he takes the cer- 
tain method of conciliating and uniting his Majeſty's Proteſtant 
. and Roman Catholic ſubjects in the common benefits and com- 

mon intereſis of, the canſtitution the charge of promoting diſ- 
cord becomes ridiculous.  - . | | | 
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Ar. PonsOxBY. Having on a former night ſpoken my ſenti- 
me o fully on this ſubject, 1 ſhould not ſay a word now but 
fo: me ſtrong alluſions to my arguments, which have fallen from 
ſor” '-arned and honourable gentlemen on the other ſide of the 
Houſe. As to what has been ſaid by a learned gentleman [Dr- 
Duigenan ] about the conduct of the Enghſh Catholics, in firſt 

ropofing and afterwards refuſing to take a particular oath of al- 
2 I do not know how the fact is; but I ſuppoſe, from his 
uſual accuracy, he is founded in the aſſertion. - But is it fair to 
argue from the acts of any body of men in another country, that 
we are to act with rigour towards three-fourths of the people in 
this? The Catholics of this country have already given, and do 
ſtill offer, the ſtrongeſt and moſt ſacred pledges of their loyalty and 
attachment to the government and conftitution ; and for my own 
part, I do moſt firmly believe they are incapable of the baſeneſs 
of deceiving their king, or their Proteſtant fellow-ſubje&s. The 
learned gentleman has charged me with faying, I would rather be 
the ſlave of the Iriſh Catholic than the defendant of a Britifh 
miniſter: I uſed no ſuch word as flave; I did ſay then, and T 
now ſay publicly, I would rather ſubmit to the ſuperior ſtate of 
any body of Iriſhmen, than be ſubſervient to the power of a 
Britiſh miniſter, or become the dupe of thoſe men who would 
ſeek to ſupport Britiſh ſuperiority in this country, by dividing its 
inhabitants in adverſe parties, and governing one through the me- 
dium of the other. It is to this conduct, Sir, I expreſſed my ab- 
hotrence; and it is on this account I wiſhed to convince the Iriſh 
Catholic, that it was not to the generoſity of an Engliſh minifter, 
but to an Iriſh Proteſtant Parliament, he was to ſeek for favour, 
or repoſe confidence; and it was therefore, I wiſhed to reject 
this bill in toto, as the meaſure of a Britiſh miniſter, and that the 
Parliament of Ireland ſhould vindicate its own honour, and its 
own juſtice, by admitting the loyalty of the Catholics of Ireland 
to a full and equal ſhare in the conſtitution of the country, It 
has been denied that the Britiſh miniſter ſought by this bill to 
have new diviſions among the people of Ireland, inſtead of concilia- 
tion, But the contrary is obvious. The Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland has ever been conſidered as a cabinet miniſter of Eng. 
land—TI do not know whether my Lord Weſtmorland is to 4 
conſidered in that light. Through the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land it is that the Britiſh cabinet mult be ſuppoſed to attain their 
knowledge of the ſtate of this country. The declarations of a 
right honourable gentleman oppoſite me in the laſt ſeſſions of Par- 
liament, and the activity of gentlemen under the influence of 
Government throughout the country in the courſe of the laſt 
ſummer, ſpoke it as the determination of Government, that the 
Catholics were not to be granted the franchiſe, But what opi- 
nion is to be formed of the intention of that cabinet—when the 
miniſter in this country never once intimated the ſmalleſt inten- 


tion of ceding the franchiſe to the Catholies—never once conſult- 
ed the Proteſtant gentlemen of the country upon the ſubje& un- 
til it was intimated in the ſpeech from the throne, and followed 
up by the bill of the miniſter now before the Houſe ? When there- 
fore it was ſeen that the ſervants of Government firſt exerted 
every means to excite the Proteſtant counties and corporations, to 
reſiſt the claims of the Catholics ; and that the police party in the 
corporation of Dublin, were urged to ſet the example to the 
whole kingdom, by their manifeſto for Proteſtant aſcendency ; 
and then the cabinet miniſter of England declares from the throre 
a contrary principle; and the friends of the miniſter in this 
Houſe, are now the loudeſt to declare that body of people fit ob- 
jects for parliamentary indulgence, whom in the laſt ſeſſion of 
8 in the courſe of the ſummer, through the country 
they had denounced as men inimical to the conflitution, and un- 
fit for Proteſtant confidence. What other concluſion can be de- 
duced from this, but that the diviſion of the people was the object 
of the Britiſh miniſter, who while he was uſing his influence with 
the Proteſtants in public to reſiſt the Catholic claims, was telling 
the Catholics in private, that it was not to the generolity of a Pro- 
teſtant parliament he had any thing to hope, but that any favour 
he had to expect he muſt hope only through the influence of the 
miniſter in this Houſe ? Therefore it is in order to prevent in fu- 
ture ſuch things, and to cut up by the roots all the powers and all 
the ſtratagems of the Britiſh miniſter for dividing the people of 
this country. I called upon the magnanimity of the 8 
parliament of Ireland, to give the Cathokc every thing it had to 
give with liberality and confidence—to admit them to a full par- 
ticipation in the rights of the conſtitution, and thus to bind their 
gratitude and their attachments to their Proteſtant fellow-ſub- 


jets, and teach them to contemplate their redemption in the in- 
fluence of any Engliſh miniſter. a 


Mr. Hozart. Sir, the honourable member has ſo particu- 
larly alluded to me, that I feel myſelf called again to treſpaſs on 
the attention of the Houſe. Sir, with reſpe& to the motives 
which induced the introduction of this bill, the honourable gen- 
tleman has taken much pains to animadvert upon the conduct of 
Adminiſtration, but his animadverfions are unfounded. He has 
accuſed them of dictating to gentlemen. Sir, there are many 
gentlemen of high character who have voted on this queſtion, who 
would deſpiſe any attempt of miniſters to dictate to them; men, 
Sir, who are above ſuch ideas. The honourable gentleman talks 
of men influenced by Adminiſtration to ſign the reſolutions of 
grand juries againſt this meaſure, and yet they have ſince, under 
the ſame influence. voted for it. Sir, many of the honourable gen- 
tleman's own friends have done the ſame thing, who I am ſure he 
will not ſuſpect of influence, and of whom 1 have too high an 
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opinion to ſuppoſe they would a& on this occaſion in a manner 
they did not think right. S 

With reſpect to the conduct of Adminiſtration, which the ho- 
nourable gentleman accuſed of privately treating with the Catho- 
lics, while they publicly ſpirited the Proteſtant grand-juries to op- 
poſe their claims, the charge is equally unfounded ; but while he 
brings ſuch charges againſt us, be has himſelf a conduct nat leſs 
extraordinary, in the faſtidious reſerve with which he one day 
with-holds himſelf from all communication whatever with the Ca- 
tholics, and the next he is all extravagant profuſion in the in- 
dulgences he would grant them. 

As to the arguments that have been thrown out of the difficul- 
ties which will ariſe from a great increaſe of the numbers to poll 
at electious, I do confeſs I feel ſome difficulty on the ſubject; 
but I know there are abilities in this Houſe competent to remove 
the d fliculty, and it may eaſily be effected in ſome future election 
bill. But ſurely, Sir, ſo great an object as the reſtoratiion of 
elective franchiſe to the Catholic body of Ireland, ſhould not be 
rejected for a mere octennial inconvenience. 


Mr. Buaxe (of Ardfry) oppoſed the amendment, becauſe it 
went to defeat the objects of the bill, which was to conciliate the 
Roman Catholics. 


The Honourable Mr. MaxweLL held this bill altogether the 
moſt raſh, impolitic and inconſiſtent meaſure ever propoſed in 
Parliament; it went to deprive the Proteſtant of his rights with- 
out ſatisfying the Catholic : by it would be accompliſhed the de- 
ſtruction of that Proteſtant aſcendancy which he was ſorry to ſee 
turned to ridicule in that Houſe, even by thoſe who had laſt year 
ſupported it with ſo much zeal and energy: it would deprive us 
of the ſound part of the conſtitution, and leave us to the ridicu- 
lous expedient of entrenching behind the rotten part. It gave 
to the Roman Catholic a weight of power in the ſtate, which as 
men governed by the common paſhons, and ambitious of human 
nature, they would not fail of converting to their own agrandize- 
ment add to the erection of a Roman Catholic aſcendancy on the 
ruins of the Proteſtant. It had been faid, that the Proteſtant 
mind on this ſubje& had greatly changed fince the laſt ſeſſion. 
He was ready to admit that the minds of Proteſtant Diſſenters, 
and men of republican principles had changed, becauſe it an- 
ſwered their views; but he was ſure the minds of the Proteſtants 
of the church of Ireland had not changed ; on the contrary, he 
ſincerely believed they viewed the proceedings of the Houſe in 
this buſineſs in the filent agony of deſpair, and did moſt ardently 
deprecate a meaſure brought into that Houſe contrary to their 
conſent, at the omnipotent fiat of a Britiſh miniſter, who by this 
bill affected to ſay, he would raze the penal code with the ground, 
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wnd out of its ruins ere& a barrier for the defence of his infln- 
ence in this country. The bill ſhewed the Proteſtant he was 
betrayed, and the Catholic he was not truſted : and thus it kept 
up that principle of diviſion in this country which it had always 
deen the policy of Engliſh miniſters to ſupport. He reproved 
the vanity of both fides of the Houſe in bidding againſt each 
other for Catholic favour, and he was confident the Catholic 
would more highly reſpect their old and ſteady friends who yield. 
ed with caution to their claims, than thoſe who oppoſed them on 
all former occaſions, and were now for raſſily granting every thing 
to their paſſions, without any cireumſpection or regard to conſe. 
quences. He accuſed the framers of the bill with betraying the 
Proteſtants of Ireland, and he regretted the misfortune of Ireland, 
that thoſe who had moſt ſway in the government had no ftake in 
the country—that having no property in the ſtate-veſſel, they 
might, when they choſe, abandon the helm, and leave the unfortu. 
nate crew to the mercy of the ſtorm. 


Mr. STEwarrT objeRed to the clauſe (that granting the fran- 
chiſe), becauſe he thought it was neither ſafe to the conſtitution, 
nor calculated to promote union. The clauſe went to create ſuch 
a number of freeholders as would make the electors of ſome 
counties 10, co. It would, in ſuch a caſe, be nearly impoffi- 
ble to hold county elections at all. The conceſſion would not ſa- 
tisfy the Catholics, becauſc it did not give them, at the preſent, 
any conſiderable ſhare of political power, though it gave them, 
what, at a future day, when a reform ſhould take place, would 
enable them to attain whatever elſe they might think proper. 
The bill gave to the Catholics the majority of the conſtituency 
of the kingdom; conſiſtently, therefore, the whole ſuperſtruc- 
ture of the government ſhould be made Catholic ; if not, there 
would be the abſurdity of a Proteſtant ſuperſtructure ſtanding 
on a Catholic baſe. : 

He lamented the religious diſſentions that exiſted in this 
country, numbers being all at one fide, and every quality 
for good government on the other. | 

He ſtated two reaſons on which the exulnſion of a body of 
men from political power may be juſtified, firſt, when it would 
be inconſiſtent with the eſtabliſhed government, they ſhould 
have the power ;—ſecond, when there were two contending 
parties. As to the frſt, the Catholics, he thought, were not, 
could not be friendly to a Proteſtant church eſtabliſhment, 
which he conſidered as one of the chief props of the throne. 
He differed from Major Hobart on the ſaſety of theſe concel- 
fions, ſo long as we ſhould have a Proteſtant king; for what 

wer could the crown poſſeſs, if the legiſlative aſſembly ſhould 
pe Catholics, and tare a power of refuſing the ſupplics. 


% 
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The ſecond reaſon, alſo, he conceived ftrongly to apply to 
the Catholics; for the ſtruggle was now between them and 
the Proteſtants for political power. Let only the apple of con- 
tention be thrown between them, and a conteſt will be excited 
which could never have exiſtence if the power remained veſted in 
one party. 

A. confuſion of the ideas of political and of civil rights had 
been very common throughout the diſcuſſion of this bill—civil 
rights the Catholics were in poſſeſſion of, and political rights can- 
not be the peculiar poſſeſſion of any—he exemplified England, in 
which there were nine millions of Proteſtants and yet only about 
150,000, had votes—their political power was confined to few, 
and thus it might always be exerted with better effect. 


Mr. D. Laroucas. Sir, I have fat here now above thirty 
years, as independent a man as any that ſits in any houſe of par- 
ſiament.— I belong not to Adminſtration, nor never ſhall ; I be- 
lang not to oppoſition, nor never ſhall : I vote with both, when I 
think they are acting for the public good, and I vote againſt both 
when they are not doing fo. [I ſit here under the controul alone, 
of perhaps a very weak and erroneous underſtanding ; but I will 
affirm a well intentioned and upright one. This I have always 
conſidered to be doing my duty, as an honeſt member of parlia- 
ment, and as an honeſt man—and whilſt I do fo, I as little fear 
three million of men making a demand, which I am determined 
to reſiſt, as I ſhould the moſt contemptible individual, who might 
have dared to throw out an intimidation. Sir, I have lived my 
whole life long in habits of intercourſe and friendſhip with Ro- 
man Catholics of Ireland, and whenever I have been fortunate 
enough to have had an opportunity of ſerving them, I never made 
a diſtinction between Roman Catholic and Proteſtant. I poſleſs 
ſome valuable intereſts in the city and county of Dublin, and in 
two other counties of Ireland, where I found a large Roman Ca- 
tholic tenantry ; I have never diſturbed a man of them. I have 
voted for every relaxation of the popery laws, and for every bene- 
fit conferred upon the Roman Catholics of Ireland, fince ever I 
have had a feat in this Houſe ; and if any thing {till remains to be 
done, neceſſary for their comfort and happineſs, I am ready to 
give my feeble ſupport to it ; but, Sir, I here declare, that when- 
ever they bring forward any meaſure, that may poſſibly tend to 
trench upon the Proteſtant aſcendancy and our happy conſtitu- 
tion in Th and ftate, I ſhall reſiſt it; particularly, I do ſay, 
that I ſhall not vote. for an unqualified elective franchiſe to be 

ranted to the Roman Catholics; nor for their having a ſeat 
in this Houſe, becauſe I think that would not only tend to 
ſubvert, but would actually be ſubverfive, of both our religion and 
our laws. Sir, I have watched with heart - felt ſatisfaction, the 
riling proſperity of this country, and the more ſo, as I ſaw the 
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Roman Catholic walking hand in hand with the Proteftant in 
that proſperity ; but ſorry am I now to find that the conduct of 
miſled and miitaken menthas interrupted that proſpetity ; for, Sir, 
the interruption of proſperity is hazarding, if not endangering, its 
loſs. Sir, I well know, and I affert it as a fact, that thoſe dan- 
gerous doQrines of reformation and innovation, ſo carefully 
diſſeminated through this country, for this ſome time paſt, by a 
certain deſcription of—ſpeculative men, have moſt materially in- 
jured both the landed and commereial intereſts of Ireland. Sir, 
they have given a very deep wound indeed to the credit of this 
country ; and 1 am perſuaded, that unleſs ſomething be done to 
put a ſtop to their progreſs, they will be attended with ſerious 
and manifold miſchiefs to Ireland. I ſhall treſpaſs no further on 
your patience, nor on that of the Houſe, but ſhall now fit down, 
only reſerving to myſelf a liberty of reply, ſhould I think myſelf 
called upon; and for the preſent ſhall only ſay, that I have never 
heard, neither within or without thoſe walls a fingle argument that 
ſhews me the neceſlity of this meaſure. : 


The SpzaxEx ſaid, when a bill is introdced into this Houſe 
for changing the conſtitution under which we have lived in hap- 
pineſs and proſperity, and under which we have ſeen this king- 
dom gradually riſe to a ſtate of affluence, and to an extent of 
trade and manufacture, of freedom and independence, beyond the 
| moſt ſanguine expectation of its warmeſt advocates ; when this 
change bas been ſuggeſted to this kingdom from abroad, with- 
out any internal cauſe requiring its introduction, at a time of 
the moit perfe& content and unanimity, religious animoſities at 
reſt, and every man contributing his induſtry and exertions to 
the public weal—lirtle as he was in the habit of ſpeaking, he could 
not forbear to requeſt the indulgence of the Houſe while be ſhould 
deliver his ſentiments on ſo great a ſubject. However, before he 
entered into it, he would notice ſome of the tranſactions of laſt 
ſummer ; this he wiſhed to have avoided, but the manner in which 
the conduct of grand-juries had been mentioned, by two or three 
gentlemen in that Houſe, made it abſolutely neceſſary for him, 
and he would ſay their conduct had not only been proper, but ne- 
ceſſary and perfectly conſtitutional. | 

Soon after the riſing of Parliament, laſt year, and after this 
Houſe had almoſt unammouſly rejected the petition of the Ca- 
tholics, for granting a qualified franchiſe, a letter, ſigned Edward 
Byrne, had been circulated with a very ſuſpicious ſecrecy, but 
was however publicly known before rhe ſummer aſſizes. This 
letter was full of ſedition; he thought ſo from the moment he firſt 
ſaw it, and he thought fo ſtill. It told the Catholics they were 
* ſlaves; there can be no ſlaves, if there be no tyrants. To whom 

did it mean that they were ſlaves? To the Proteſtants, who were 
then pointed out to them as tyrants and oppreſſors: an inſinua- 
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tion ſo notoriouſly falſe, that but for the remiaiader of the letter 
it might have paſſed unnoticed. It next endeavoured to poiſon 
the Catholic mind againſt the Proteſtant, by afferting that Ro- 
man Catholic tenants were turned out of their lands to beggary, 
to make room for Proteſtant freeholders. He now ſpoke in the 
hearing of the greateſt part of the landed property in the king- 
dom, and he appealed to their knowledge whether ſuch aſſertion 
was founded in fact, in any part of Ireland. It was not; and 
he would anſwer for the county in which he lived, and which he 
had the honour of repreſenting, that no man in it made an 
diſtinction among his tenants for religious opinions, nor did he 
ever hear or believe, that any one Catholic was ever turned out 
of his farm to make room for a Proteſtant. The letter, with a 
view to further inflammation, tells them, they are not ſecure of 
an impartial adminiſtration of juſtice; thereby ſuggeſting, that 
both grand and petty juries were ſo bigotted, ſo forgetful of 
their oaths, and magiſtrates ſo corrupt, that no impartial juſtice 
could be expected from them, and that a change of the law was 
eſſential to their protection. For what purpoſe was a ſtatement 
ſo notoriouſly falſe made to the public, but to miſlead and in- 
flame the Papiſts; to rouſe their diſcontent againſt the Proteſt- 
ants, and fire their paſſions to ſupport a parliament of their own 
which it was the great object of the letter to convene, and to 
convene in a manner the moſt obnoxious, after the French mo- 
del and on French principles: a convention which was to paſs by 
the Parliament ; to paſs by the Government, and tranſmit a pe- 
tition to the throne, by deputies of their own ; as if they would 
ſay to his Majeſty, you can put no confidence in your Parlia- 
ment, nor in your Iriſh Government, they have acted wrong 
we only can tell you the wiſhes of the nation ; we are the proper 
judges of what ought to be the conſtitution.” Some gentlemen 
had aſſerted the legality of their convention; he pretended not 
to much ſkill in law or knowledge of the conſtitution, but he 
challenged the boldeſt lawyer to meet him on that ground. He 
aſſerted it before them all, to be an illegal meeting. It is true 
he had ſeen opinions to the contrary, one of them given by a 
gentleman for whom he had the higheſt reſpect, as a lawyer and 
a man, but the caſe was not fully ſtated, nor were the anſwers 
fully made to the queries. He would not ſay that the Catholics, 
or any ſubjects, had not a right to meet and to form petitions 
by committees or deputies to his Majeſty, or either Houſe of 
Parliament. He agreed to it in the fulleſt extent, but this was 
not the plan of the convention; it was not to be aſſembled for 
one particular object, but to be a permanent body, to watch 
over the intereſts of a claſs of his Majeſty's ſubjects. In that 
reſpect it partook of the nature of parliament ; it took upon it- 
{elf the duties of parliament, and could not be juſtified in a coun- 
try where Parliament formed part of the conſtitution. That it 
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embraced more objects than one is evident, for the attendance of 
its members was expreſsly ſtated, not to be required except on 
important occaſions. 
He would add in defence of the grand juries, that by a Britiſh 
| Jaw paſſed at the reſtoration, no petition for a change in the con- 
ſtibution ſhall be ſigned by more than a certain number, unleſs 
previouſly approved by the majority of the grand jury, ſo that 
grand juries have been there deemed. proper bodies to confider of 
ſuch petitions; and what is the declared conſtitution in Great 
Britain, cannot be deemed unconſtitutional or improper here. 
The grand juries were then called on conſtitutionally to notice the 
letter, and-even as country gentlemen, they had a right, and'did 
feel it their duty to repel its ſeditious ſlander, and to ſupport the 
fenſe of this Houſe, which Mr. Edward Byrne endeavoured by 
a counter-convention to overturn. For this conduct they have 
been repreſented as impeaching all the Catholies of Ireland. 
They animadverted on Mr. Byrne's letter only; and [ believe 
they all did, 1 know the grand jury of Louth did, diftinguiſk 
between him and the Catholics at large, whoſe loyalty and good 
ſenſe they expreſsly relied on for diſappointing the ſeditious 
views of that letter; and here, as no man wiſhed more than he 
did to avoid perſonal reflection, and as he had mentioned Mr. 
Edward Byrne, he felt it a juſtice to declare that he knew him 
perſonally to be a man of worth; that if any of the laws he bad 
ever introduced were ſerviceable to the. trade of this kingdom, 
he was much indebted for them to the clear and ſound informa- 
tion he received from that gentleman : he believed him a moſt 
ſincere friend to the proſperity of Ireland; but when he acted as 
a political man, as a miniſter for others, he muſt ſtill ſay, he 
thought him a bad politician, and muſt totally condemn his con- 
duct. | 

Having thus vindicated the grand juries, he returned to the 
queſtion before the committee, which was the clauſe for granting 
the elective franchiſe to the Catholics z this they demanded as a 
right, and many gentlemen in the courſe of debate had talked 
of it, as 2 reſtitution of a right, not a favour. If it were a 
right, all debate on its policy muſt be needleſs, for we could not 
with-hold it. He would therefore conſider it in that view, and 
he truſted he ſhould convince them it could not be claimed as a 
right. 
yer who call it a right, do not diſtinguiſh between the real 
right of the ſubject and this aſſumed right. Every ſubje& has a 
right to be bound only by thoſe laws, and to pay only thoſe 
taxes which are agreed to by the reprefentative body of the peq- 
ple; that body is the repreſentative of electors and non - electors 
equally ; but the mode in which that repreſentative body ſhall 
be appointed, and who ſhall ſhare in that appointment, has ever 
been regulated, aſcertained and reſtrained by law. There is a 
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abſurdity in ſuppoſing that every individual has a right to ele& ; 
if ſa, it extends equally to all; it was prior to all law, and the 
whole practice of the Britiſh conſtitution has been an uſurpa- 
tion. 

An act of Henry VI. limited the right of freeholders voting 
to ſuch as had forty ſhillings a year. If an inherent right exiſt- 
ed, the legiſlature could not have ſo modiſied and narrowed it; 
but they did ſo, and the law has been acquieſced in for centuries 
in both kingdoms. If it was not a common right then, it cer- 
tainly cannot become ſo now. The regiſtry act he mentioned 
alſo, as an inſtance whereby freeholders under ten pounds, were 
excluded from voting, unleſs they performed certain conditions; 
and he dwelt much on the law which totally prevents the exer- 
eiſe of the franchiſe, at the time when it is moſt deſtreable and 
can be of moſt uſe—at the time when a vacancy takes place,' 
with momentons ſubjects before Parliament, and when indivi- 
duals might wiſh to have a ſhare in the choice. The law would 
not allow any man, at ſuch time, to procure a power of voting, 
for he muſt be a poſſeſſor fix months before the vacancy ; it even 
prevents his voting, unleſs he ſwears that he did not procure his 
vote on purpoſe to qualify him to vote at that election. 

Another inſtance of reſtraint is in the excluſion of revenue of- 
ficers in England from voting, men who could not be excluded, 
if their right was inherent, paramount to parliament, and whom 
it ſeems hard to deprive of a franchiſe, for devoting their time 
and their health to the ſervice of the public. But if the right 
was inherent, why is the female part of the community exclud- 
ed, they conſtitute one-half of the people; the unmarried part 
of them cannot be ſuppoſed under influence, and they poſſeſs as 
good ſenſe and underſtanding as we do. The conſtitutional 
ground, on which all theſe regulations proceed, is that the law 
reſtrains all thoſe who ought in reaſon to be deemed unfit to 
vote, either from want of ſound diſcretion, as idiots and minors, 

or from being ſuppoſed ſubject to the influence of others, as alms- 
men, freeholders under forty ſhillings, and revenue officers, or 
from not giving thoſe teſts of attachment to the conſtitation, 
which the laws deem neceſſary for the ſafety of the ſtate, before 
any perſons ſhould be admitted into its functions; as Roman 
Catholics, who do not acknowledge the king to be the head of 
the church. In England the Catholics are not, he allowed, de- 
prived of this right by name, but by implication ; by preſcribing, 
as neceſſary qualifications, the oaths of allegiance and ſupremacy, 
that no man might have political power, who was not attached to 
the conftitution, both in church and ſtate, and who did not ac- 
knowledge his Majeſty to be ſupreme in ſpiritualaas well as civil 
juriſdiction, 4. 

It had been aſſerted and relied on that the Catholics had exer- 
ciſed the right of franchiſe until the firſt of George the Second. 
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This was not the fact, for by every reſearch he could make, they 
never exerciſed it fince the Revolution, and he would prove it from 
the Journals which gave the beſt evidence of the practice and the 
uſage of Parliament. 

He read the reſolution of the Houſe in 1697, declaring nem. 
con. that Papiſts ought to be excluded from the right of vot- 
ing: he then ſtated, that in 1729 their right came in queſtion, 
on the petition of Mr. Cuffe, for Iriſhtown ; the proceedings on 
which were reported ſpecially ; and the caſe was that thirty. ſix 
Papiſts had offered for Mr. Cuffe, and if they were admitted, he 
was duly elected. | 

The portrieve alledged, that he refuſed them, having been in- 
formed that they had been before refuſed at Roſs, and had not 
voted for many years. One evidence produced by the petitioner 
believes, Papiſts voted formerly, but not of late time. Another 
ſays, Papiſts have been excladed from voting fince James's time ; 
and the fttivg member's counſel inſiſt, that the Papiſts had not a 
right to vote, and had not voted ſince the Revolution. No evi- 
dence whatſoever is produced to ſhew that they had ever voted 
which, it muſt be ſuppofed, would have been done if the fact were 
ſo. A debate enſued in the committee whether Papiſts had votes 
or not, and they refolved, the ſitting member was duly elected, 
thereby declaring Papiſts had no votes. Thoſe records clearly 
ſhew the uſage from the Revolution, and there is not any other en- 
try on the Journals which reſpects the ſubject, or which ſhews they 
ever had been allowed to vote. 

The preamble of the ſecond of Anne, ſhews clearly the intent 
of the legiſlature was to exclude them, “and for preventing Pa- 
piſts having it in their power to breed diffentions among Pro- 
teſtants, by voting at elections of members of Parliament, &c.” 
Even the act of George the Second, which they ſay was the firſt 
that excluded them, ſays in its preamble © and for the better 
preventing Papiſts from voting, &c.“ as if it were a known fact 
that they were before excluded, but ſome further regulation was 
neceſſary to enforce it. All theſe authorities juſtified his aſſer- 
tion, that they did not exerciſe the franchife ſince the revolution, 
and prove the point as fully as any negative can be proved, parti- 
cularly when it is conſidered that a reſolution of the Houſe of 
Commons, in thoſe days, directed all matters of election. 

He recurred back to two inftances he had omitted—copyholders 
and leſſees for years; the former conſtitute a great body of the 
landholders of England, and the tenure is in fact perpetual; but 
by very little better than a fiction they are excluded, upon the 
idea, that nominally they hold at will. Leſſees for years are a nu- 
merous claſs, and there ſeems a great ſtretch of ſpeculative rea- 
ſoning, to ſay that a man poſſeſſed of land for 999 years, is not. 
as independent a voter, as he whoſe intereſt depends on a de- 


- cayed life; almoſt all the biſhops land, and much corporation 
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lands can produce no voters on the ſame principle, being all de- 
miſed for years. Some gentlemen had ſaid that copyholders and 
tenants for years may acquire freeholds in other places, but the 
Papiſt cannot exerciſe the franchiſe without changing his reli- 

ious tenets. If this argument has weight, it is ſtill ſtronger in 
| wh of women; the Papilt incapacitates himſelf by adopting 
the tenets which diſable him, but women, while the reſtraint conti- 
nues, are incapacitated by the act of God; the one may by con- 
formity acquire the right; the other's incapacity is phyſically irre- 
moveable ; the argument therefore of thoſe gentlemen, undoes 
itſelf by aſſerting too much. 

Having thus cleared the queſtion of right out of the way, and 
ſhewn that the Catholics could not demand this franchiſe as a 
right, the committee was at liberty to diſcuſs, whether it be po- 
litic or.not to grant it to them as a favour. . 

In every thing which had hitherto been granted to them, he 
had concurred. He would allow them property, with equal ſe- 
curity for that property; civil liberty, with equal ſecurity for 
that civil liberty, and every thing which could tend to their caſe, 
their happineſs and perſonal welfare; but he would draw a line 
round the conſtitution, within which he would not admit them, 
while their principles were, he would not ſay, hoſtile, but cer- 
tainly not as friendly to the conſtitution as thoſe of Proteſtants. 
It was impoſſible while church and {late were fo intimately con- 
nected, that Roman Catholics avowedly averſe to the one, could 
be as friendly to the other, or attached to a conſtitution founded 
on both, and one principle whereof was the inſeparable union of 
both. He would ſay that the plain, natural and inevitable con- 
ſequence of admiting them within the pale of the conſtitucion, 
would be the deſtruction of the church eſtabhiſhment ; and he 
would demonſtrate this concluſion {tep by ſtep, in a train of ar- 
gument which appeared to him unanſwerable. 

It is vain to imagine that admiſſion to the elective franchiſe, 
does not draw with it the right of repreſentation ; it will follow 
whether you chuſe it or not, for upon what ground can you ſay 
men are fit to be electors and unfit to be elected. It had been 
urged, indeed, that a different qualification was neceſſary, and 
that it was ſo ia England, and probably would be ſoon ſo here; 
but admiting it even to be ſo, it made no difference in the argu- 
ment, for the qualifications of both were of the ſame nature, dif- 
tering only in the amount of the value, and not in any conſidera- 
tion ariſing from their opinions, political attachment, or perſonal 
endowment. 

If then by admitiug them to be electors, you muſt allow them 
the right of being elected, and ſo give them ſeats in this Houſe ; 
upon what principle can you give them a ſeat in the one Houſe, 
and refuſe it to them in' the other? Upon no one principle of 
common ſenſe. And thus you give them poſſeſſion of a full par 
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ticipation 1n the legiſlature. The next ſtep to the offices of civil 
and military power inevitably follows. You cannot fay, that 
men whom you allow to be qualified for legiſlation, are unfit to 
be truſted with the execution of thoſe laws they join in forming. 


No ſuch a refuſal would be abſurd in ſpeculation, and unjuſti- 


fiable in practice. Admited then to every truſt and power in the 
ſtate, legiſlative and executive, do you think they would not feel 
their clergy degraded, while they remained ſubordinate ? Would 
they reſt content, when there was no inequality between the Pro- 
teſtant and Catholic laity, that there ſhould be a degrading and 
mortifying inequality between the Proteſtant and Catholic cler- 
gy? He was not arguing on wild methaphyſical ſpeculations ; 
he argued from human nature, from the common workings of the 
feelings and paſſions of men; from what Proteſſants would do 
and had done, and what he himſelf would do, were he a Catho- 
lic, in the ſame ſituation. Catholics would never bear to ſee the 
clergy of the minority, which the Proteſtant would then be, 
exalted by dignities and ſupported in afluence and ſplendour, 
while theirs had neither honours nor maintenance; they could 
not be content to ſee the clergy, who adminiſtered to them the 
Cuties of their religion, ſunk in poverty, while the clergy of a 
church, to whom they had long been obliged to contribute, 
without profiting by their labours, were enjoying all the benefits 
of a wealthy eſtabliſhment ; ſubordination to Proteſtant power, 
had alone hitherto induced men to pay tithe for the ſupport of a 
clergy, whoſe ſpiritual aſſiſtance they rejected. Poſſeſſed of 
power they would deem it but juſtice, to give tithe of Catholic 
to Catholic; and we ſhould be at their mercy, whether they 
would allow the Proteſtant miniſter to receive even the tithe of 
his Proteſtant pariſhoners; they would naturally ſay, we have 
long paid tithe to men who never could make us any return of 
ſervice ; we have maintained a clergy whoſe doctrines we cannot 


liſten to; it is time for us to pay our own clergy, and they might 


go further, we will put our clergy in their places; they 
ſhall henceforward enjoy what they have long laboured for with- 
out reward, and we will eſtabliſh our church on the ruins of the 
Proteſtant. Such would naturally be their language, and ſuch 
the fate of the Proteſtant: clergy, and the end of the Proteſtant 
church in Ireland ; when the church is gone the ſtate will ſoon 
follow; you cannot expect a Proteſtant ſtate to ſubſiſt without a 
Proteſtant church. In poſſeſſion of power, they muſt wiſh to 
make theirs the religion of the ſtate, and what would ſtand in 
their way? Nothing but the king's coronation oath * to main- 


tain the laws of God, the true profeſſion of the goſpel and the 


reformed religion, eſtabliſhed by the law; to preſerve unto the 


biſhops and clergy of this realm, and to the churches committed 
to their charge, all ſuch rights and privileges as by law, do or 
ſhall appertain to them.” 


% 
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While a monarch ſits on the throne, who has taken this oath, 
their church can never gain the aſcendancy ; their object of 
courſe would be to have a ſovereign who ſhould not be bound by 
It. g 

I am perſuaded their loyalty and gratitude to his preſent Ma- 
jeſty, even were he to live half a century longer, would prevent 
their making any ſuch attempt during his reign ; but ſurely it is 
natural to ſuppoſe they would take the firſt opportunity they 
could after, to obtain a monarch not barred by ſuch an oath 
from accompliſhing their wiſhes. That monarch could not be 
the Britiſh ſovereign : Britain would not alter the coronation 
oath at their defire, and thus their intereſt, their wiſhes and their 
ambition, mult lead them to look for another monarch, and thus 
wauld be effected a complete and total ſeparation from Great Bri- 
tain. Theſe conſequences flow ſo naturally from admiting this 
firſt inlet into the conſtitution, that he could not diveſt his mind 
of them. It was painful to him to feel their weight, and ex- 
tremely unpleaſant to him to mention them ; he wiſhed to avoid 
it ; but a queſtion of ſuch moment could not be argued, without 
looking to all its conſequences; he had never weighed any ſub- 
jet fo much, he looked on it in every view, he wiſhed to con- 
viace himſelf he was miſtaken ; he (till wiſhed it, and would from 
the bottom of his heart thank any man who would ſatisfy him 
he was in error, and remove his apprehenſions; he had no diſlike 
to the Catholics; he wiſhed to ſee no danger in a meaſure ſo 
likely to be adopted; but the train of reaſoning which he had 
laid before the Houſe, exactly as it had offered itſelf to his mind, 
had worked fo ſtrong upon him, that his opinion remained un- 
ſhaken. He was till more contirmed in it, by conſidering the 
circumſtances of their clergy ; their oath of ordination bonad 
them not as our monarch was bound, merely to maintain, but 
to extend and promote {pro paſſe, he believed was the phraſe) 
the intereſts of their church. And all hiſtory concurred in prov- 
ing their zeal; they have ſent miſſionaries to propagate their re- 
ligion at great expenſe, trouble and hazard, to almoſt every part 
of the world; extenſion of its doctrines and its powers is the duty 
of its profeffors ; their habits of life too urge them to it; they 
are bound to celibacy ; ſtrangers to all the comforts of domeſtic 
life, their paſſions fiad no telling place, their home had not the 
allurements of love and of content, to engage and occupy their 
mind, Human paſſions are ever alive; it love do not engage 
them, ambition will; the experience of ages ſhew us the ambi- 
tion of the Romiſh clergy, and when that ambition is fired by a 
religious zeal, and by the certain conſequence of great temporal 
emolument and dignity, who can ſay to what extent it may not 
go; their oath, their intereſt and their ambition, all concur in 
rouling them to exert every power, aud watch every opportunity 
of effecting this change; and however unpleaſant to advert to 
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circumſtances, 'of which the authors ſeem to have repented, he 
cannot avoid, as it is fo appoſite to the argument, to notice how 
eagerly and how early their prelates ſhewed their ambition, 'by 
claiming their titles of archbiſhops and biſhops, in their ſigna- 
tures to their petition the other day to this Houſe, contrary to 
the exiſting laws; titles which they would not have preſumed to 
have aſſerted, but from the influence of that ambitious zeal, 
which overbore their judgment. They foreſaw their own 
aſcendancy ſo ſtrongly in the very firſt dawn of Catholic power, 
that they actually believed themſelves in the poſſeſſion of it. 
But let it even be ſuppoſed that the overthrow of the Pro- 
teftant eſtabliſhment, the dethronement of the houſe of Hanover, 
and a total ſeparation from Great Britain, were not to be the 
inevitable conſequences of the meaſure in debate, need he ſay, 
that there was ſtill another reaſon for refuſing the franchiſe as pro- 
poſed by the bill—that they themſelves were not in a ſituation to 
receive it. | 

The utmoſt efforts of the election laws had been hardly ſuf- 
ficient to prevent perjury and avoid tumult : both theſe ſpecies of 
miſchief the admiſſion of Catholics would produce. Nothing 
tended more to perjury than the want of knowledge of the nature 
of an oath ; and their ſuperiors had expreſſed their opinion as to 
the lower order of Catholics upon this point. In their petition 
to the throne (which by the way, he obſerved, was as imprudent 
a production as ever appeared from ſenſible men, but which, as 
not material to his argument, he ſhould for the preſent for- 
bear farther conſidering) they had ſtated that, “ numbers of 
Catholics preferring perjury to famine, ſubmitted to oaths which 
they utterly diſbelieved.”? What were theſe oaths which they utterly 
diſbelieved? The oaths of allegiance and ſupremacy. Were theſe 
the men whoſe loyalty was ſo highly praiſed, and who were to be 
admitted into the legiſlature ? and yet this is their character 
diawn by thoſe who know them belt. Would men who could, 
in the hour of coolneſs and reflection, take the oaths of allegi- 
aace and ſupremacy which they utterly diſbelieved, heſitate in the 
heat and hurry of an election, to prefer bribery to perjury, and 
take oaths which were trifling, compared to thoſe which they 
had before taken and diſbelieved—oaths by which they might 
perſuade themſelves they were gaining advocates in Parliament for 
their religion? When their friends ſay, they think ſo lightly of 
an oath, as to prefer perjury to famine, can you doubt they 
would take falſe oaths, where the advancement of their reli- 
gion was ſuperadded to the avoidance of famine. He faid, 
he ſpoke not of them from his own ſurmiſe or opinion; he 
ſtated the opinion which their own body gave to the throne, 
and publiſhed to the world. Here he could not help obſerving 
what ideas the petitioners themſelves entertained of the couſtitu- 
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tion of Parliament; in the laſt ſeſſion, this Houſe had rejected 
the petition of the Catholics for qualified ſuffrage by an almoſt 
unanimous reſolution ; and how do theſe gentlemen act now? 
They do not come again to Parliament, and pray it to take 
their caſe into conſideration, No; they pray his Majeſty to uſe 
his influence with his Parliament; they apply to the Britiſh 
miniſter againſt the ſenſe of this Houſe, againſt the opinion ex- 
preſſed by every county almoſt in the kingdom, and do not 
ſeruple at endeavouring to procure an external influence upon 
this Houſe. Are men, with ſuch unconſtitutional ideas, fit to 
vote or ſit, or legiſlate for this country? They ſet ſorth in the 
ſaid petition, that the elective franchiſe gives infinite variety of 
advantages in protection and otherwiſe, thus, intimating unwari- 
ly, that they conſider it as proper to be applied to other uſes, 
than the pure and uncorrupt choice of the fitteſt candidate; for 
what elſe do protection or advantage mean? Great ſtreſs has 
been laid on three millions, being excluded from franchiſe, and 
the petitioners defire that it may be recommended to Parliament, 
to conſider their numbers. This is rather a blameable expreſſion ; 
it is too like a threat; but they forget to ſtate, that of theſe three 
millions, one half are excluded as females; that of thefe three 
millions, 2, 100, ooo are ſo poor that they cannot contribute 4d. 
a year each to the exigencies of the ſtate without oppreſſion, 
if we are to believe the return before the Houſe,” and to argue 
from the reduction which his Majeſty's officers recommend to 
him in the duties of hearth money, on the principle that there 
are ſo many ſubjects in this kingdom on whom it would be a 
grievance to continue a tax amounting to 4d. each: They forgot 
or rather omitted to tell his Majeſty, when they repreſented their 
loyalty, that they were not, nor could they be, loyal to the ſame 
extent with his Proteſtants, who acknowledged his ſupremacy 
in the whole, and they acknowledged it only in half, in his civil, 
but denied it in his eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction. They ſhould have 
ſaid, at the ſame time, we claim your Majelty's favour to put us 
on an equality with the Proteſtants, but we do not, nor will we 
ever acknowledge you to have eccleſiaſtical or ſpiritual juriſdiction 
over us as they do. And here he remarked the ftrange ſituation 
the Proteſtants would be left in, if this bill paſſed. They were 
{till to take the oath of ſypremacy, the Catholic was not ; they 
whoſe principles were to acknowledge the King as ſupreme head, 
were to take a teſt, while thoſe whoſe principles were the contra- 
ry, were to take none; the loyal Proteſtant is to take one oath 
more than the Catholic ; it might operate as a temptation to 
conform to popery ; for if among the number of ſubjects any 
ſhould be found who might ſcruple to acknowledge any head of 
the church, they would be abſolved from it, by profefſing them- 
ſelves Catholics. It is alſo worthy of remark here, that 
revenue officers were deprived of the franchiſe in England, be- 
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cauſe they were ſuppoſed liable to the influence of their own 
Britiſh monarch ; but Catholics are to be admitted to it here, 
who avow themſelves, in all ecclefiaftical concerns, to be under the 
direct influence of a foreign poteatate, hoſtile to our church and 
our religion. 

Having thus argued on the unfitneſs of the inferior Catholics to 
exerciſe the elective franchiſe at preſent, without injuring the purity 
of election, he ſtated another danger to the conſlitution from this 
admiſſion, that they muſt be advocates for the worſt ſpecies of 
reform, that of individual voting, which every gentleman on 
every ſide of the Houfe reprobated. The Proteſtant was ſupe- 
rior in property, inferior in number; the Catholic the reverſe ; 
and the latter muſt be blind indeed to his own intereſt, if he did 
not endeavour to procme that reform which would give the in- 
flvence to numbers and take it from property. But there is one 
conſideration not yet adverted to; you are truſtees for your con- 
ſtituents, they are Proteſtants, have you the power to deſtroy their 
rights, by overwhelming them without their conſent : for his part 
he received his ſeat in this Honſe, and the truſt which he brought 
with it, from Proteſtants, under a Proteſtant king, a Proteſtant 
conſtitution, and a Proteſtant aſcendancy, and, by the bleſſing of 
God, he never would give vp their rights till they ſhould defire 
him. Conſvlt your conftituents before you venture on ſuch an 
aft ; will you give to the petitioners, for their three millions of 
men, a full participation cf all that the one million enjoys, and 
not fee that you are overpowering the rights of the one million? 
Gentleman talk of prohibiting forty ſhilling freeholders from vot- 
ing; they will not attempt ſo wild a profe&, when they conſider 
it. What! to disfranchiſe near two-thirds of all the Proteſtants — 
to disfranchiſe thoſe perſons who ſent them into this Houſe. 
The law in their favour had exiſted fince Henry the Sixth, and 
now forms 2 principle of the conſtitution; did the gentlemen 
who lived in the north recollect that this would disfranchiſe all 
their manufacturers? One gentleman did, and ſupported their 
rights, he meant the member for Tyrone, [Mr. Stewart} whom 
he always heard with pleaſure, for his principles were ſound, and 
he was a true friend to the conſtitution, Did they wiſh to force 
manufacturers to look for ten pound freeholds; they would be 
ſpoiled as manufacturers, and be miſerable farmers? The weaver, 
with his little piece of land and his garden, is generally a forty ſhilling 
freeholder, he is a uſeful member, a good voter and a good ſubject, 
and on ſuch men as him, may the ſafety of the conſtitution often 
depend: he ſaid, he had only one conſideration to add to the argu- 
ments already offered, and this was from the preſent times and 
. circumſtances. The advocates for the bill relied on them much, 
and that it was neceſſary to give this franchiſe to make the Catholic 
a ſteady friend to the kingdom againſt the common enemy, who 
threatened our coaſts with all the ſavage barbarities of French 
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cruelty ; he had a much better opivion of them ; he did believe 
them loyal to their king, and that they would not deſert their 
country, or fail to ſupport it, becauſe the Parliament did not chuſe, 
in the time of war and danger, ſuddenly to change laws which 
had ſubſiſted for a century. If he could think of them in the 
bad light their friends repreſent them by that argument, he 
ſhould ſay it was deciſive againſt the bill, they were unmeriting 
of favour, and totally unfit to be truſted with any power what- 
ever: conciliation is dwelt on as a motive, but will the bill con- 
ciliate ? you gave them much laſt year for conciliation, did they 
thank you? No—they roſe in their demands, and paſſed you by; 
it is not in the nature of any body of men, who look to full par- 
ticipation of power, to reſt ſatisfied with a partial ſhare ; they 
never will be contented while any thing remains to be obtained. 
But what is the conciliation you wiſh for? Not to his Majeſty— 
for their loyalty there you ſay is paſt all doubt; if it be conci- 
liation to their Triſh Proteſtant brethren, do you think they will 
feel themſelves obliged to them as the authors of this grant ? 
Will they receive it as a voluntary favour, moving from them ? 
No—you know they did not originate it ; you know it did not ori- 
ginate in this kingdom ; there has been a race for the Catholic, 
and ſuch of you as have entered the liſts have been outrun. 

My right honourable friend [Major Hobart] ſays, our relaxa- 
tion laſt year juſtified Britain in interfering now, but our relaxa- 
tion then went only to put the Catholic on equality with reſpe& 
to property, protection and civil rights; this bill goes to a very 
different point, to give him political power ; but does our rejec- 
tion of the Catholic petition laſt year—do the reſolves of all the 
counties in the kingdom, jultify the interference ? Gentlemen have 
thanked the Iriſh miniſter for this meaſure ; he could nor thank 
him for it, though he could for many others; for from his ſoul 
he conſidered it as the prelude and certain forerunner of the over- 
throw of the Proteltant eſtabliſhment in Ireland. The Britiſh 
miniſter was the firſt to rouſe this queſtion, and he was not well 
adviſed ; the country was in peace, thriving in manufactures, 
induſtry and trade, public credit high and revenues ample; what 
is the caſe now, old animoſities are revived ; money, which was 
got then at three and a half per cent. for the public, cannot now 
be procured under five, if we may judge from the money bill ; 
trade is hurt, the revenues fallen, and induſtry deſtroyed by 
tumult in many parts of Ireland ; this change has not ariſen from 
French tranſactions; they have not been felt here, at leaſt not 
till very lately; it ariſes from the fears and agitations into which 
this kingdom has been thrown, by the rouſing and ſupportin 
this claim. But to return—if to conciliate be your object, this 
meaſure will not anſwer; three millions of Catholics are ſpoke 
of to be conciliated, but you forget the one million of Proteſt- 
ants; will you leave them contented by ſurrendering their rights 
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and their eſtabliſhments? Will the manner in which the meaſure 
18 begun and preſſed forward conciliate them ? No—we are in 
that aukward and unhappy ſituation, that we cannot obtain con- 
ciliation either by the paſſing or rejecting the bill; paſs it—you 
do not fulfil the Catholic wiſh, and you alarm the Proteſtant ; 
reject it—and the Catholic will complain of you. 

Having gone through theſe arguments, he ſhortly recapitulated 
them : he ſaid, I have ſhewn you that you are not bound to give 
franchiſe as a right, that you cannot grant it as a favour, with- 
out hazarding the overthrow of the Proteltant church; the Ha- 
nover ſucceſſion, and our connexion with Great Britain; that 
even if you could do it without ſuch hazard, the maſs of the Ca- 
tholic body is unfit to exerciſe it with ſafety or advantage; that 
ſuch a grant will make every Catholic an advocate for the worſt 
ſpecies of reform, where numbers, and not property, are to in- 
3 that if theſe arguments have no weight, ſtill you are 
but truſtees for your conſtituents, and cannot ſurrender their 
right without their eſpecial leave, which you have not obtained. 
That if you had their leave, the times, the circumſtances of in- 
timidation, of reſort to a Britiſh miniſtry and impracticability 
of conciliation, would all render the meaſure unwiſe in the ex- 
treme. And here he called on thoſe who repreſent northern 
counties; you have heard the Proteſtant mind is changed there, 
but you cannot know it, for the fact is not ſo; the grand juries 
and reſpectable meetings have declared againſt the meaſure ; 
ſome few ſmalt bodies, aſſembled without authority, give a con- 
trary opinion, Do you believe even thoſe few wiſh this grant 
from conviction of its policy? Very far otherwiſe, they want to 
gain the Catholic for the reform, to which they would now ſa- 
crifice every thing, and if you paſs this bill, they will repent 
their fully, and ſay, you had neither the wiſdom nor firmneſs that 
repreſentatives ought to poſſeſs. He next called on thoſe who 
had ſigned or ſanctioned, by their preſence at grand juries or 
county meetings, a diſapprobation of this meaſure. What has 
happened ſince to change your mind ? Not the © hae and 
aſperity of the Catholic proceedings; not the interference of the 
Britiſh miniſtry, in direct oppoſition to your own ſentiments; 
not the threats of numbers, for you are above intimidation ; but 
you are told the Proteſtant mind has changed. I allow proſpect 
of war and fear of troubles at home may have operated on a few, 
and particularly in Dublin, where the want of diſcount and fall of 
ſtocks alarm ſome timid traders ; but I cannot believe it is changed 
in the country, becauſe, as far as I know or have heard, it is quite 
the reverſe ; if the newſpapers be your authority, I anſwer, they 
. propagate many falſchouds to carry this meaſure, and notoriouſly 
miſrepreſent the real ſentiments and ſituation. If there be any 
in the Houſe, who even entertain a doubt of the policy or ſafety 
of the meaſure, he ſaid, that in wiſdom, they muſt now vote 
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againſt it; it was of a nature that it never could be revoked, 
but they might at any time embrace it with equal effect, when 
thoſe doubts ſhould ceaſe. He urged them all to poſtpone the 
bill till after the aſſizes, to conſult their conſtituents in the mean 
time, and then they could proceed on ſecure grounds. He en- 
treated the Houſe earneſtly to confider that no country was ever 
loſt by firmneſs; many have been ruined by puſillanimity. 
Stand by the conſtitution ; ſupport it, and it will ſupport you; 
you are ſtrong enough to maintain it ; ſhew that neither the Bri- 
tiſh miniſter, nor any Britiſh power, ſhall ever make you change 
it. A conſtitution, to conclude in the words of as wiſe and firm 
a patriot as ever lived, | 


% So dearly bought, the price of ſo much blood! 
« Oh! never let it periſh in your hands, 
«« But piouſly tranſmit it to your children.” - 


In reply to Major Hobart 

He did not ſay the diſcuſſion of this meaſure was what injured 
this kingdom, it was the firſt ſtirring of it; and he differed from 
him from the firſt moment it was mentioned, becauſe he ſaw it 
would deſtroy the Proteſtant eſtabliſhment. 

The diſcuſſion of it, after it was once ſtirred, became neceſſa- 
ry, and ſo much was he of that opinion, that the right honoura- 
ble gentleman muſt do him the juſtice to recolle&, that when the 
ſubject of the Popery laws was ſtirred laft ſeſſion, he recommend. 
ed a full and ample diſcuſſion then of every article of them; and 
finally, to tell the Catholics what we could relax, and what we 

ould not relax, as the moſt manly and ſatisfactory mode of pro- 
ceeding. 

He never blamed the Iriſh Government, nor did he blame 
them now; they could not a& otherwiſe; the meaſure began 
in Britain ; but he ſhould never ceaſe to think it was extreme folly, 
or indiſcretion in the Britiſh miniſtry, to rouſe the queſtion here. 
He would add, that much as he feared its fatal conſequences, 
and much as he oppoſed it, yet, ſhould it paſs into a law, it 
would then be his duty, from that moment, to give up his own 
opinions, to embrace-it as the law of the land, and do every thing 
that an individual could do to render it beneficial and effectual. 


Colonel Cox vu AN was decidedly againſt the admiſſion of 
the forty ſhilling freeholders. 


Colonel Buaquitket deprecated the preſent bill in toto, as final- 
ly deſtructive to Proteſtant intereſt, Proteſtant conſtitution, Pro- 


teſtant monarchy, and the connexion of this country with Great 
Britain. | 
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Mr. Vaucnan Brooks was decidely againſt the extent of 
franchife propoſed by the bill, and declared that the Houſe, by 


agreeing to ſuch a meaſure, would ſign the death-warrant cf the 
- conſtitution, 


Mr. Vaxperxvs ſpoke againſt the bill, and concluded by mor- 
og an amendment, that ten pound be the qualification, inſtead 


of twenty pound per annum, and that the thouſand pound perſonal 
property be left out.” 


Mr. BacwerL was for limiting the franchiſe to ten pound free- 
holders. He had ſtood two conteſted elections for ſouthern coun- 
ties, and had experienced the diſadvantages of a multiplicity of 
electors; and lie was convinced no man could bear the expenſe of a 
canvas or a conteſt, if the forty ſhilling freeholders were to give 
franchiſe to the Roman Catholics. | 


Mr. OcLe ſaid, he verily believed this was the laſt time he 
ſhould open his lips in that Houſe, but he would now once for 
all declare, that he thought the bill unconſtitutional in principle, 
inadequate to the ends propoſed, and dangerous on experiment 
and therefore he conſidered it his duty, as the repreſentative of a 
Proteſtant county, to oppoſe it with all the might he could, and 
to return inviolate into their hands the truſt they had repoſed in 
his. He now perceived however the bill was determined on, 
and therefore he conſidered the conſtitution ſubverted, and that 
Houſe would ere long rue the proceedings of this day. You arc 
now, ſaid he, about to throw yourſelves into the arms of a Bri- 
tiſh miniſter, who will let you ſtruggle among yourſelves until 
you are quite exhauſted, and then reduce your country to his 
perpetual power. I feel peculiar pain in this night taking my 
leave of this Houſe, and the Proteſtant aſcendancy in this cour- 
try ; that dear, dear old friend of mine, which I loved better 
than my life, aud over which I now hang with grief as over the 
death-bed of an expiring parent; I now perceive it is fallen to riſe 
no more; and 1 now declare to God, if this bill ſhould paſs into a 
law, if all the Roman Catholics and all the Proteftants of this 
country were to ele& me as their repreſentive, I would never 
again ſet my foot within theſe walls. 


Sir Joux Br aquiere ſaid, if he had had the misfortune of ſpeak- 
ing ſooner in the debate, the impreſſion of what had been ſo elo- 
quently. and forcibly delivered by their Right Hon. Speaker, 
had made ſuch an impreſſion on his mind, as very much to 
- Nagger his opinion: having had time, however, to recover his 
ſenies, and coolly to revolve upon the ſituation of our affairs, he 
was decidedly of opinion the bill ought to paſs. He admited the 
critical ſtate of the public mind, the unhappy alternative of the 
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impoſſibility of pleaſing all; but of this he was convinced, there 
was no compariſon in the choice, and that the granting to the 
Roman Catholics the franchiſe they deitred, was the molt likeiy 
means of eſtabliſhing the happineſs and tranquillity of the na- 


tion. 


Mr. ALEXANDER regretted that he muſt now oppoſe a mino- 
rity he had ſo long ſupported : he clearly foreſaw, that to pre- 
ſerve a Proteſtant eſtabliſhment in this country, a great and per- 
petual ſtanding army would be actually neceſſary ; and that it 
was only by the power of Britiſh fleets and armies, that Britiſh 
connexion with this country could henceforward be preſerved. 


The Hon. F. H. HuTcaixsox ſaid, that in the former ſtages 
of this bill, the meaſure had been diſcuſſed with ſuch extraordi- 
nary ability, that it would be unpardonable in him to treſpaſs at 
any length upon the time of the committee. 

That if the clauſe, which had been juſt read, ſhould paſs, un- 
limited and unfettered, by any ſubſequent proviſo, they were 
then about to reject that fatal policy which had ſo long blaſted 
our natural energies, —a policy whoſe original purpoſe was to 
convert or to exterminate, but the effect of which had been to 
divide the nation into two adverſe ſects, to enſlave one, and to 
weaxen both. | | | 

He ſpoke of two periods—that which preceded, and that 
which followed the revolution. It was not his intention to 
travel back into the hiſtory of thoſe times, he wiſhed that 
their recollection was gone and loſt for ever; and, he truſt- 
ed, that the nation would accept that bill as the oblivious 
antidote. 2 

He would aſſume it as an irreſiſtible truth, that our national 
ſtrength depended upon our union; this propoſition was proved 
by natural deduction, by every page of our hiltory, and by 
the misfortunes and diſgrace which had overwhelmed the coun- 
try. | 
"He ſaid, that the cauſes which originally gave occaſion to 
the penal code, had long fince ceaſed to operate; —the in- 
creaſed liberality of the mind of man, aided by the lapſe of 
time, had diiarmed the one, and put an end to the exiſt. 
ence of the other. That there was now no Pretender to the 
Crown; the crime of diſaffection was no more imputable, the 
ſource and object which created that paſſion being for ever re- 
moved. 

That the terrors of Papal power continued no longer to 
agitate even the moſt feeble mind; that haughty and def- 
potic authority which formerly gave law to tovereigns and 
their ſubjects, was now fallen, almoſt ſunk from the human 
eye —vaniſhed with the ſuperſtition which gave it birth, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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The hoſtilities of reaſon had at laſt prevailed over ſpiritual ty- 
ranny, the decay and downfal of which every enlightened obſerver 
mult have contemplated with peculiar ſatisfaction. 

He ſaid, that the popery laws were not only irreconcileable 
with the ſpirit of a free government, but that they had increaſ- 
ed the very evils they were intended to remedy :—their firſt 
principle was religious conformity. That this endeavour to co- 
erce the opinion of men, having been found vain and ineffeQual, 
had long fince been abandoned, as an abſurd, and, he might 
call it, profane ſpeculation. That the mind of man, free as the 
element in which he lives, will not be confined ; the body may 
be enchained, but the ſoul will expand itſelf, and, in deſpite of 
the vain efforts of human legiſlation, will aſſert its own native 
independence. . 

He ſaid, that ſome objections, and theſe of a very ſerious na- 


ture, having been fated, he ſhould, with the leave of the com- 


mittee, conlider how far they were founded, and endeavour to 
apply to them ſuch anſwers as had occurred to his mind. That 
thoſe who had oppoſed the meaſure, and he was happy to ob- 
ferve they were very few in number, had confined themſelves prin- 
cipally to three grounds of argument, by which they ſought 
to prove, that if the prefent bill ſhould paſs into a law, the pro. 
bable conſequence would be to unſettle the property of the king- 
dom, ſubvert the eſtabliſhment of the church, and endanger the 
ſucceſſion of the crown. | 

To the laſt of theſe poſitions, which had been urged with muck 
zeal and pertinacity, he would in the firſt place apply bis 
attention. ; 

He ſaid, the Catholics were as much intereſted to preſerve 
the union of the crown of Ireland with that of England as we 
were; they felt the benefits arifing from that connection, they 
knew the ſtrength of this country depended upon it, and on 
that ſtrength is reſted the ſecurity of their property as well as 
ours. 

That he conceived this topic of objection conveyed againſt them 
an unjuſt and unwartantable attack, which was refuted by their 
uniform loyalty for more than a century paſt, during two rebel- 
lions and five foreign wars; that it ſtood anſwered and contra- 
died by our own experience, by the truth of hiſtory, and the 
language of our laws. 

. He next adverted to the apprehenſions which had been ex- 
preſſed, of a repeal of the a& of ſettlement, and reprobated, in 
ſtrong terms, an aſſertion which had been made by an honourable 
and learned member [ Doctor Duigenan] who had ſaid, that the 
Catholics continued to ſettle upon the intermarriage of their 
children, thoſe eſtates which had been forfeited in the reign of 
Charles the Firſt. He ſaid, that every man of the profeſſion of 
the law had heard. the learned member with aſtoniſhment and 
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ſhame. That one gentleman of great experience had riſen to 
contradict him, and that no one perſon had been found, among 
the zealous advocates againſt the bill, even to inſinuate an opinion 
that this ſtatement was founded in truth. | 

He obſerved, that the wiſdom of that policy which we had 
adopted in 1778, had operated as a confirmation of theſe acts. 
That ſince that period it is univerſally underſtood, the Catholics 
very generally derive under them, and that he believed no in- 
ſtance could be mentioned in which any one of that com- 
munity had declined to purchaſe, becauſe the eſtate had been 
forfeited. 'That theſe laws were now become our comman title, 
ſtrengthened and confirmed by the revolution of more than a cen- 
tury. 

lie truſted that the cry of danger upon this part of the ſub- 
j<&, would not alarm any reaſonable man, when it was conſider- 
ed that the claims which had been talked of, could probably be 
traced but in few inſtances, and had to force their way againſt 
the whole eſtabliſhment of the property of the kingdom, againſt 
the ſtrength of Ircland, and the united oppolition of the whole 
empire. 

With regard to thoſe fears which had been expreſſed for the 
church, he begged leave to ſay, that no man who heard him was 
more deſirous to preſerve that eſtabliſhment than he was; that he 
thought it ought to be maintained 1n all its property, its privi- 
leges, and its dignities, and although he never would ſubſcribe to 
the doctrine, that the ſtate did in any ſort depend upon the church, 
yet he conceived it to be indiſpenſably neceſſary that the church 
ſhould be ſupported by the ſtate. 

That, perhaps, it might not be prudent to reſt her intereſts in 
the grievances of her fellow-citizens, leſt it ſhould exaſperate re- 
ſentments, and thus prepare the ſeeds of misfortune at ſome fu- 
ture day. Much leſs was it judicious to endeavour to prove that 
her eſtabliſhment was inconſittent with the ſecurity and the liber- 
ties of the great body of the people ; that, for his part, he 
ſnould molt reluctantly be convinced, that the civil rights of far 
the larger part of the inhabitants of this country, were not juſtly 
compatible with our eccleſiaſtical policy. And he obſerved, 
that although in the Freneh monarchy it had been a fundamental 
principle, that the ſtate ſhould be Catholic, yet the edi& of 
Nantz, the repeal of which has been the ſource of ſo much diſ- 
you and calamity to that unfortunate country, had given to the 

roteſtants not only an eccleſiaſtical, but a complete civil eſta- 
bliſhment, and he was inclined to think that this repeal had, by 
—_— reſentments, contributed to the downfal of that 
church, 

He ſaid, he had thus endeavoured to prove that the principal 
arguments which had been urged againſt the bill, had no juſt 

weight, and that he was now come to a part of the ſubject, upon 


/ 
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which he entered with great concern, and which he would cauti- 
ouſly have avoided, if he had not been forced into the diſcuſſion 
by ſome extraordinary aſſertions which had been made in the courſe 
of the debate. 

An honourable member [Dr. A. Brown] had thought proper 
to ſay, that the bill was the offspring of terror, and not of 
ſyſtem, and that he conſidered it as a conceſſion to armed pe- 
titioners. | 
It was a juſtice due to the Catholic body, to examine the 
truth of this poſition; and he had no doubt he ſhould be able 
to ſhew, that it was a calumny as groundleſs and miſchievous 
as ever was uttered within the walls of Parliament. It be- 
came neceſſary for him to bring to the recollection of the 
Houſe, the circumſtances under which the bill of the laſt year 
had paſſed, and thoſe events which had taken place fince the 
concluſion of the ſeſſion. Gentlemen would recolle&, that 
during the progreſs of that bill, the great body of the Catho- 
lics, acting by their committee, had preſented a petition to 
Parhament—humble in its language, and conititutional in its 
import. This petition was received, but afterwards, contrary 
to the uſual cuſtom of Parliament, had been taken off the ta- 
ble, and rejected by a large majority ; that during the debate 
upon this queſtion, the petitioners had been treated with ſome 
ſeverity—and he remembered it had been particularly urged, 
that they were ignorant of the ſentiments of the Catholic bo- 
dy, and had not ſpoken their opinions. He mentioned what 
had paſſed upon this occaſion, not for the purpoſe of con- 
demning that meaſure, of which he much diſapproved, but to 
ſhew that it was the natural and neceſſary cauſe of thoſe pro- 
ceedings, which were afterwards taken by the Catholics—and 
that it would manifeſtly appear, that fo far from having formed 
the preſumptuous idea, of attempting to overawe the Parlia- 
ment, which was the charge now made by the honourable mem- 
ber, that, on the contrary, every ſtep they took was dictated by 
reſpect for the legiſlature—a regard to conſtitutional forms— 
and a ſolicitous deſire to preſerve, inviolate, the public tran- 
quillity ; that, as ſoon as the ſeſſion cloſed, their firſt act was 
calculated to conciliate the affections of every Proteſtant in the 
community, by removing out of his mind thoſe doubts and 
prejudices which had been conceived againſt them, upon the 
ground of their religious tenets ; that to obtain this defirable 
end, they framed a declaration, conſiſting of nine articles, by 
which they diſavowed all thoſe opinions and doctrines inimical 
to good order and government, which had been attributed to 

rſons of their perſuaſion ; that this conduct did not, to his 
underſtanding, manifeſt any diſpoſition to intimidate. That 
having done this deliberate and ſolemn act, they had, in the 
next place, proceeded to deviſe a plan, through the means of 
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which, the unequivocal ſenſe of their whole body might be con. 
veyed to the legiſlature ; aud that for this purpoſe delegates were 
elected by almoſt every town and county in the kingdom to meet, 
in order to frame a petition to Parliament, the principal object of 
which was, to obtain a reſtoration of the elective franchiſe, and 
an equal participation in the trial by jury. He confeſſed, that 
the appearance of this plan had created much alarm, but, as he 
conceived, without any reaſonable foundation ; that he had 
always conſidered it as perfectly conſtitutional, and had early, in 
the county in which he reſided, acted upon that opinion—which 
was founded upon the rights of the ſubject to petition ; a principle 
which ought ever to be regarded as ſacred and inviolable. That 
he avowed his ſentiments and conduct upon this occaſion with great 
ſatisfaction, becauſe he felt how fully vindicated they were by the 
inſpection of the plan itſelf, and the manner in which it had been 
carried into execution. 

He ſaid, he would not ſtate the reſolutions of the different 
grand juries, or what had paſſed at the meetings of ſeveral of 
the counties in conſequence of this plan ; but would only re- 
mind the Houſe, that their general tendency went to form a per- 
petual bar againſt the Catholic, to all his pleas, and all his ex- 
peRations, and to exclude him for ever from the pale of the 
conſtitution. He ſaid he did not lament thoſe proceedings, be- 
cauſe they had produced the ſcene in which the committee were 
then engaged; the Catholics, firm in the purſuit of their ob- 
jet, had not yielded, even to the authoritative opinions of 
thoſe very reſpectable bodies; too bold to be intimidated, and 
too proud to be coerced they became animated, not awed ;— 
they ſought protection at the foot of the throne, and had re- 
turned under the ſtamp of the royal recommendation, through 
whoſe wiſe and benevolent interpoſition we had now adopted their 
complaints. : 

He ſaid, he had not intended to have gone into the detail of 
the circumſtances which he had juſt ſtated ; but he had thought 
it neceſſary to do ſo, to controul and correct the unjuſtifiable aſ- 
ſertion, that we were yielding to armed petitioners ; as he con- 
ceived the charge conveyed an infinuation contrary to the truth 
IM dangerous effect - and moſt derogatory to the honour of Par- 
lament. 

He had great ſatisfaction in obſerving, that the Houſe was 
not deterred by the imaginary dangers, and. the outcry which 
had been raiſed from doing an a& of juſtice, and expiating the 
crimes of former legiſlatures. That the penal code, which that 
bill went to repeal, was altogether indefenſible, upon any princi- 
ple, either of moral juſtice or national wiſdom. That, however, 
notwithſtanding all its cruel and pernicious policy, it had found 
not only advocates, but panegyriſts, from one of whom he had 
heard ſome very extraordinary doctrines, which, he was convinc- 
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ed, muſt have been received with indignation by every man who 
loved the country, who had any good affections in his heart, or 
any ſenſe of public decency in his mind ; ſome ſtatements, he 
ſaid, did not deſerve to be refuted, and this of which he now 
ſpoke was of that number. ' | 
That his Majeſty had been graciouſly pleaſed to recommend, 
at this moſt critical period, a conciliatory meaſure, for the pur. 
poſe of uniting the affections of all deſcriptions of his ſubjects, 
againſt foreign and domeſtic enemies; that the man who had at 
ſuch a moment interpoſed, with the zeal of a ſanguinary bigot, to 
create animoſity, to revive religious fanaticiſm, to excite the 
worſt paſſions of the human mind, fer the worſt purpoſes, ſhould 
be turned from with abhorrence, but ought not to be replied to. 
He who had been heard to villify with foul inveRive, the great 
body of the people; to impeach their loyalty, and with deſperate 
effrontery to deny the ſacred truths of the records of Parliament; 
to him it would not be either neceſſary or decorous to give an an- 
ſwer. Perhaps the old ſpirit of malignity and perſecution was bound 
up in a ſingle figure. He wiſhed that the dark and horrid image 
was Chained to one ſpot, as a ſpectacle for the common gaze, to 
exhibit in its hideous appearance the fall of bigotry, and the tri- 
umph of the people. 3 | 
He ſaid, he turned from this object with great ſatisfaction, to 
contemplate the humanity of the meaſure in which they were 
engaged, and to add a few words more in its ſupport. That 
every part of the bill, into the particular proviſions of which 
he did not think it neceſſary to enter, met with his entire 
approbation. 'That it was a proceeding of great wifdom, brought 
forward with peculiar propriety, to reward the loyal attachment of 
his Majeſty's ſubjects, at a period when it was peculiarly neceſſary 
to animate their minds in defence of the monarchy, in ſupport of 
the conſtitution. | 
It had been mentioned, that they were a party in the ſtate ; and 
many of the ſtrongeſt arguments urged againſt them were founded 
upon this poſition. He ſaid, we had made them a party by act 
of Parliament ; that if we repealed our laws, and put an end to 
every diſability for religious belief, they would continue a party 
no longer; we ſhould at once break the ſpell by which we had 
bound them together, and diſſipate thoſe paſſions and prejudices, 
which had been related by the penal code. He concluded by 
- faying, that in the reſtoration of liberty to the Catholics, we 
ſhould find the ſecurity of the Proteſtant, and the energy of the 
nation. | 
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Mr. GzaTTan. The authority of the right hononrable mem- 
ber requires an anſwer. He lates, that the internal ſituation of 
this country does not require any change in the penal law ; he 


deſcribes that internal ſituation to be the fall of ſtock, the ſtagna- 
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tion of public credit, and the impoſſibility of raiſing, on public 
ſecurity, a loan at leſs than five per cent. which before could 
have been obtained at three and a half; and the right honourable 
member adds, that this decline does not proceed from foreign 
contingencies, but domeſtic alarms; theſe alarms he explains to 
be an apprehenſion, leſt the Roman Catholic ſhould get the elec- 
tive franchiſe. Ihe fall of the funds took place in the month of 
November, long before any deciſion in favour of the claim of the 
Catholics, . before the preſenting their petition, and at a time 
when their chance appeared to be deſpaired of ;—I refer to the 
chronicles of the time, and the recollection of every gentleman 
who hears me ; it follows, that whatever might be the cauſe of 
the fall of the funds, it is not that cauſe which the right honour- 
able gentleman has aſcribed—the proſpe& of Catholic emanci- 
pation ; but, on the contrary, it ſeems to be an oppoſite cauſe, 
—the deſpair of it. The conflict that might enſue from an obſti- 
nate bigotry on one ſide, and as obſtinate a ſpirit of liberty on the 
other; and, from this event, we ſhould collect ſomething very 
different from what has occurred to the right honourable mem- 
ber, namely, that the Catholic body in ireland are now too im- 
portant and too wealthy to be excluded from the franchiſes of 
the conſtitution, without an immediate injury to the public ere- 
dit; and that the internal ſituation of the country did require, 
and does require, a very material change in the laws which reſpect 
Roman Catholics. And if any further proof of it was neceſſary, 
if it was neceſſary to adduce any thing more to ſhew that the proſ- 
pect of Catholic emancipation did not lower the funds, I aſk, 
whether the rejection of this bill will raiſe them? whether the 
refuſal to give the Catholics the elective franchiſe, and the other 
privileges of the bill, will raiſe bank ſtock, from its preſent de- 
preciation, to 172 ? on the contrary, would it not depreciate 
ſtock, even below its preſent fall, if that then would be the caſe ? 
I need not preſs the right honourable gentleman more on this part 
of his argument. He has been pleaſed to obſerve, that the Ca- 
tholic cannot claim the franchiſe as matter of right ;—it is of 
no conſequence in what quality he claims it; that is an abſtract 
- queſtion, unneceſſary for your conſideration, or this time 5— 

the elective franchiſe, whether an inherent right, or otherwiſe, 
he claims as eſſential to his civil and political liberty; and in 
ſo doing, he has the authority of Proteſtant writers and Pro- 
teſtant proceedings. But the right honourable gentleman, ſo far 
from conſidering the eleCtive franchiſe as an iaherent ripht, 
tells you, the legiſlature has repeatedly governed and_controul- 
ed that franchiſe; and he inſtances two particulars, the ↄct of 
Henry VI. which conſſded the right of voting to freeholders, 
not having leſs than 4.53. and the act of regiſtry. I apprehend 
that theſe acts, and moſt of the acts that touch the elective 
franchiſe, election laws, among others, proceed on the principle 
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of regulating the right, but not of extinguiſhing it-; and though, 
on ſome occaſions, they have, in a degree, impaired it, yet 
the principle of thoſe bills, like the bills of reform, was to 
render it, bona fide, and ſubſtantially, more efficacious; it was 
the reverſe of extinguiſhment ; from ſuch laws we have, there- 
fore, no right to infer any rule againſt the principle they profeſs, 
and in favour of the violence they may commit, by departing 
from their own principle ; and I affirm that we cannot, from any 
authority of any reſpect, collect ſuch a principle in the con- 
ſtitution, that would warrant any gentleman in aſſerting, that 
Parliament may, conſtitutionally, disfranchiſe a. vaſt proportion 
of the eleQors of the kingdom. The right honourable member, 
to weaken the Catholic claims to the elective franchiſe, under 
colour of right, has told you, they had not ſuch a privilege ſince 
the revolution ; and he expoſes the error of thoſe who ſuppoſed 
they did not loſe that right till the year 1746. The reaſons he 
has given for entertaining that opinion I muſt be permitted to 
queſtion. "Phe firſt proof which the member adduces to ſhew the 
Roman Catholics loſt the elective franchiſe immediately after the 
revolution, is not a law, but a reſolution of the Houſe of Com- 
mons, a reſolution declaring the Roman Catholics had no right 
to vote, A Honſe of Commons attempting, by its own reſolu- 
tion, to impoſe legal incapacities on its own conſtituents, only 
proves how little its ſenſe was of law or conſtitution ; but with 
reſpeR to the legal right of franchiſe of the Catholics, proves 
nothing ; they leave the law juſt where they found it. From 
this precedent nothing can be collected, except the lawleſs vio- 
lence of a Houſe of Commons againſt the legal right of the Ca- 
tholics. The next proof adduced by the right honourable mem- 
ber to eſtabliſh legal diſability, is another reſolution of the Houſe 
of Commons, equally violent and equally lawleſs. It is a caſe 
in the year 1709, where they try the merits of a conteſted elec- 
tion, and reſolve, that the candidate who had the minority of 
votes was duly elected, and the ground of this lawleſs deci- 
ſion was—that the majority on the election was compoſed of 
Papiſts. Here is another inſtance of an attempt in one branch of 
legiſlature to create legal diſabilities, by its own arbitrary reſolu- 
tions, a proceeding which forms the ſtrongeſt preſumption againſt 
the character of the times, and of that of the Houſe of Com- 
mons, but done againſt the rights of Catholics ; and both theſe 
inſtances prove the violence of the governing party againſt the 
Catholics, and that where the law fell ſhort, they did not want 
arbitrary power, in the ſhape of reſolutions, to extinguiſh and 
oppreſs them. It was in conſequence of a train of ſuch prece» 
dents as then quoted by the right honourable member ; precedents 
wherein the Houſe of Commons, inſtead of determining con- 
teſted elections according to law, ſet up their own reſolutions 
againlt law, That at laſt the general indignation of both coun» 
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tries, and the ſelf-conviction of the Houſe of Commons, in- 
clined the latter to ſurrender to a jury on their oaths, a power 
which the Houſe had ſo repeatedly abuſed. The right honour- 
able member has endeavoured to ſupport his poſition by much bet- 
ter authority than the reſolution of one part of the legiſlature. 
To prove that the Catholics had loſt the elective franchiſe be- 
fore 1746, he alludes to the act of Anne, which impoſes on the 
Catholic a qualification for voting, namely, the oaths of allegi- 
ance and abjuration. This a& does not ſpeak, that they had 
loſt their franchiſe, but, the contrary, that they were in poſſeſſion 
of it, and as it finds them in poſſeſſion, ſo it leaves them, with 
this proviſion, that they ſhall ſwear allegiance to the King, and 
abjure the Pretender. And the Catholics having in numbers 
conformed to the requiſites of this act, the 19th of the late King 
comes, and was the firſt act impoſing legal disfranchiſement. It 
has been adduced by the right honourable gentleman as otherwiſe, 
and repreſented as an act for the better effectuating diſabilities be- 
fore intended, from which I collect ſomething very little to the 
credit of thoſe times. ] muſt collect, that thoſe who formed 
the act of Anne, impoſing the oaths of allegiance and abjura- 
tion, conceived that the Catholics would not take them, and fo 
would be diſqualified from voting at elections; but ſubſequent 
legiſlators finding the Roman Catholics took the oaths, pro- 
ceeded to carry the intention into full effect, by an abſolute and 
flat diſqualification. Thus the cireumſtance which was an evi- 
dence of their loyalty, became a cauſe of their diſqualification, 
I ſay, if the interpretation can be annexed to the preamble of the 
laſt mentioned act, which the right honourable member ſuggeſts, 
it remains for us to collect nothing leſs than I have ſtated, and 
ſomething much ſtronger, againſt the moderation of the Pro- 
teſtants, than againſt the claims of the Catholics. The right 
honourable member has ſaid, that were he forced to abandon the 
point of right, he can combat the Catholic claims on the ground 
of policy, and he informs you, that Catholics, if they obtain 
the elective franchiſe, will naturally advance, until at laſt they 
ſubvert the Proteſtant government in church and ſtate, and finally 
ſeparate this country from Great Britain ; an opinion of ſo alarm- 
ing a nature would require ſome argument, either in principle 
or precedent, to ſupport it. The preſent has only the very high 
authority of the right honomable member ; a very high an) aw 4 
certainly, which however in the preſent inſtance, I think, may 
be combated by general principles and particular caſes. I appre- 
hend the ground of the member's alarm to be a ſuppoſition, that 
no ſect will be content with toleration, liberty, or- power, but 
will hazard them all in order to eſtabliſh its own church; or, in 
other words, will hazard liberty and property to pay tithe to its 
own clergy ; that ſuch might have been the folly of ſets for- 
merly, I might perhaps allow, but that it is now their folly, or 
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that it was ever their intereſt, I deny. Far from thinking with 
the great authority of the right honourable member, that a Pro- 
teſtant government and church is beſt ſeevred by excluding from 
the franchiſes of the conſlitution three-fourths of your people, 
to whom you have already given the power of property; I think 
the beſt method of ſecuring that ſtate and that church, is to give 
the three-fourths an intereſt, not only in its ſettlement of pro- 
perty, but its liberty aud its government; and as in 1778, you 
thought your own property ſtrengthened by giving the Catholics 
the r'ghts of purchaſe, ſo by the ſame principle ſhould you now 
think your conſtitution ſtrengthened by giving the Catholie the 
right of voting; in order to attach them to your act of ſettle- 
ment, you gave them an intereſt in your land, in order to attach 
them to your freedom, you mult give them an intereſt in your 
conſtitution. Having given a common intereſt in the ſettlement 
of your property, and in your civil and political liberty, I cannot 
Tee the force of that apprehenſion which conceives they will hazard 
theſe intereſts for an object, which is not an intereſt but a charge, 
the payment of tithe to their own prieſthood. I can conceive a 
ſe& exereiſing its power to promote its intereſt, but there is a point 
where intereſt ceaſes. The Catholics will uſe the power they get 
by property to obtain civil and political liberty, becauſe that pro- 
perty is not ſecure, nor their condition free without it; but it 
does not follow, as the right honourable gentleman imagines, that 
the Catholics will alſo exerciſe the power they got by liberty to 
cfabliſh their church, becauſe their property is as ſecure, and their 
civil and political freedom as complete without it; becauſe the 
ellabliſhment of their church would be a charge, not an advantage, 
and is an object more of their ſupeiſtition, than of their intereſt ; 
ſuperſtition, which is tranſitory and now decayed; intereſt, 
- which is uniform and immortal. The principles of action there- 
fore in thele caſes are different, and therefore ſimilar conſequences 
cannot be drawn from them; but ſure | am, if there is any danger 
to church and ſtate, that there is much leſs danger when thiee- 
fourths of the inhabitants are ſeparated from its church only, 
than when they are ſeparated from the church and the conſtitu- 
tion, when there is one motive only, and that a motive that every 
day weakens to detach them from the eſtabliſhment, inſtead of 
every motive that uſually, and now fo peculiarly operate on the hu- 
man mind. To the priaciple I advance, I preſume to add inſtances 
what is the caſe of the Pieſbyterians, perhaps the majority of the 
. Proteftants, ſeparated from your church, and incorporated in 
your conſtitution. Why have not they exerciſed political power 
to eſtabliſh their church ? Have they a better diſpoſition to your 
hierarchy, or a greater intereſt in tithe than the Catholic ? But 
there is another living inſtance to diſprove the opinion of the 
right honourable member; it is the inſtance of Canada. He has 
carried his appreheuſion ſo far as to ſay, that the Roman Catholics 
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will at laſt ſubvert your church, and then ſeparate from Englaud- 
The Catholic religion is the religion of Canada, and has long 
been ſo; and yet Canada has not ſeparated from England, and 
yet have not the people there more than thoſe powers which you 
lay would produce a ſeparation, From this, and from the other 
inſtance, I venture, in contradiction to the high authority of the 
member, to ſuppoſe that the civil and political liberty of diſ- 
ſenters, whether Preſbyterian or Catholic, is compatible with the 
ſafety of your church and tate, and your connexion with Great 
Britain. 

The right honourable member makes a further obje&ion to this 
bill. He ſays, the Roman Catholics would, from their numbers, 
render elections tumultuary. I differ from thoſe who think elec- 
tions ſhould not be popular; on the contrary, the expence, delay, 
and corruption attending elections, ariſes from the paucity of the 
electore, and would be, with a proper election law, prevented by 
their number. A ſmall body of eleQors muſt ultimately became 
the monopoly of an individual, who will buy them ; a great body 
cannot, becauſe no individual cau buy them. It ſhould be pro- 
perty that elects; but property in the hands of the many, and not 
the few. However the right honourable member has adminiſ- 
tercd a cure to the objection ariſing from their numbers, by ſtating 
that of the Catholics to be two million and one hundred thouſand, 
who could not, on account of their poverty, be electors; it fol- 
lows, from ſuch a ſtatement, that the Catholics to be admited 
by this bill are leſs in population, as well as much leſs conſiderable 
in property, than the Proteſtants, and that the objeftion of 
the member is anſwered. From an objection thus anſwered by 
the member himſelf, the right honourable gentleman proceeds to 
another, and obſerves, that the Roman Catholics are not fit to 
exerciſe the clective franchiſe, from their preſent ſtate of moral 
depravity. He grounds that belicf on a paragraph in the com- 
mittee's petition, which mentions that ſeveral of them have been 
induced, by the ſeverity of the preſent exclution, to commit per- 
jury; but will the right honourable member, on ſuch an evidence, 
going only to a particular inſtance in the caſe of ſome individuals, 
aſſume the moral depravity of the whole Catholic community, 
for the purpoſe of impoſing on the whole of that body legal in- 
capacities? Never could an individual, much leſs a vaſt body, in 
ſo ſummary a manner, be convicted of ſuch an offence, to inflict 
ſuch a puniſhment. But if ſuch is the moral depravity of the ma- 
jority of your countrymen, why ſuffer them to be evidences ? 
Why not diſqualify them from giving their teſtimony in a court 
of juſtice, as from giving their vote on the huſtings? Do you 
think it ſafe to expoſe your lives and fortunes to be affected by 
their teſtimony as evidences, when you think your elections ſhould 
not be affected by their votes, becauſe they are not credible on 
- oath? But it is plain that they do not deſerve, nor you entertain 
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ſuch an opinion of them. I come to another objection of the 
right honourable gentleman. The times—theſe, he ſays, are 
not times to give the Catholics the elective franchiſe ; public cre- 
dit has fallen; and he propoſes to reject this bill. A war has 
taken place; and he propoſes to exclude three-fourths of your 
people from the bleſſings of your conſtitution. Suppoſe a deſcent 
on this country by the French ; do gentlemen imagine the Ca- 
tholic will be more active in reſiſting them on account of their 
legal incapacities? The right honourable member has ſaid, if the 
Catholics would avail themſelves of the opportunity of the times 
by migrating, they are not ſafe objects of your confidence. I 
think they are; nor can I condemn any ſet of men who migrate 
in ſearch of liberty abroad, inſtead of proſcription at home; but, 
ſuppoſe they ſhould not migrate, but remain, does the right ho- 
nourable gentleman ſce no danger in the times; no danger leſt 
good ſubjects ſhould, under the operation of incapacities, and un- 
der the prevalence of the doctrines of the times, catch the poi- 
ſon, and, inſtead of continuing good monarchy's men, become 
republicans? Do not .gentlemen know, that the enemy combats 
you not only with its arms, but its doctrine? That the bitterneſs 
of the Catholic religion is ſpent, and the rage of republican prin- 
Ciples are advancing, and that if you exclude your fellow-ſubje&ts 
from the rights of the Britiſh conflitution, they may, perhaps, 
be tempted to look to the rights of men ? In ſuch times I find a 
new argument for Catholic freedom, under the monarchical con- 
ſtitution; the right honourable member finds, in ſuch times, a 
new argument for their diſabilities, The right houourable mem- 
ber has been pleaſed to conclude a very able, but with deference 
to that great ability, may I be permitted to ſay, an erroneous ar- 
gument ; he has concluded with one great principle, adduced to 
combat this bill: the Houſe of Commons are, ſays the member, 
truſtees, and cannot prejudice the eleCtive rights of thoſe who 
fend them to Parliament, or, at leaſt, cannot prejudice thoſe 
rights without the conſent of their conſtituents ; I mult here de- 
ny, that the right of the Proteſtant conſtituents is prejudiced by 
this bill; on the contrary, I hope, I have ſhewn that thoſe rights 
are ſtrengthened by it ; that, at prefent, the Proteſtant commu- 
nity does not, in any adequate or effectual manner, exerciſe the 
right of elections; that thoſe rights have become the property of 
a few great patrons, and are, in a great meaſure, loſt to the com- 
'munity, Proteſtant as well as Catholic; and that the only way 
of reſtoring them to that community is to give that community 
weight againſt the influence of the miniſter or the patron, by 
adding to its numbers a portion of its fellou- ſubjects. 2. 
But, waving the application, and admitting this principle of 
the right honourable member, which, properly underſtood, I do 
not, by any means, combat, that the Houſe of Commons are 
only truſtees, and have no right to prejudice the elcctive fran- 
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chiſes of their conſtituents,” it follows that the powers of Parlia- 
ment, in governing and controlling the eleQive franchiſe, are 
much more limited than the right honourable gentleman, in the 
firſt part of his ſpeech, ſeemed to conceive z it follows, that Par- 
liament has no abſolute authority over their franchiſes ; it follows, 
that the law of George the Second, adduced by the member, 
which took away the elective franchiſe from the Catholic, and 
ſtill more, the two reſolutions of the Houfe of Commons, affe&- 
ing to disfranchiſe them without even the form of law; reſolu- 
tions whoſe authority the right honourable member has alſo re- 
ſorted to, were, according to his own principle as now advanced, 
ſo many breaches of truſt, We are not to underſtand that the 
Houſe of Commons was a truſtee for the rights of its electors, 
provided they were Proteſtants. We are not to underſtand that 
the Houſe of Commons has no right to prejudice the elective fran- 
chiſes of its conſtituents, by extending them, but that it has a 
right to prejudice the elective franchiſe of thoſe conſtituents, by 
a total and entire extinction; the principle is equally applicable 
to the Catholic as the Proteſtant elector; and as the rights of the 
Roman Catholic elector come preciſely within the principle now 
advanced by the member, as they were, without conſulting him, 
and by his truſtee, in breach of that truſt, extinguiſhed on a 
former occaſion. The queſtion now before you is, by the right 
honourable member, reduced to a ſmall compaſs, whether you 
will ſet aſide that act of violence, and fulfil that truſt by an act 
of reſtitution—that is, by reſtoring to the Catholic the elective 
franchiſe, | 

Such were the principal points in the ſpeech of a gentleman 
whoſe great abilities and great authority, even in error, cannot fail 
to make an impreſſion. To the other honourable member, who has 
repeatedly traduced his Majeſty's ſubje&s, and among others my- 
ſelf, I ſhall only ſay that in moſt of his aſſertions he has wanted 
foundation; that the conduct of the Catholic ſince the revolution, 
and the opinion of the legiſlature thereon, refute him; that hiſ- 
tory, and the very hiſtory which he quotes, not far from the very 
page he cites, refutes him ; for in Harris, his own author, whom 
he produced as his authority, to ſay that none of the Iriſh forces 
after the capitulation of Limerick joined King Willliam ; he 
will find that nineteen regiments of them went into the ſervice 
of the Engliſh, and Harris gives their names. I muſt further 
obſerve, that the charges which the member has made againſt the 
aggregate meeting of the city of Dublin, are as void of founda- 
tion as all his other attacks; that the aggregate meeting was 
compoſed of a number of reſpeQable citizens, who could ſtand 
in competition with the member who abuſes them, both in cre- 
dit and conditions, and, I have reaſon to think, ſpoke the ſenſe 
of the city ; and, I learn, that ſome of the moſt wealthy and re- 
ſpectable, who had before ſigned inſtructions againſt the grant of 
the franchiſe to Catholics, now approve of that meaſure, 
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Sir, as to myſelf, who have been alluded to in this and other 
debates on this ſubjeR, I ſhall ſay, that where my fellow citizens 
are the ſubjeQ of attack, I do not decline to take my ſhare of 
obloquy : fituated and connected as I am with the fate and fame 
of my country, I muſt expect a perſonal attack, whenever ſhe is 
made the ſubje& either of inveRive or oppreſſion ; I will humbly 
endeavour to ſhield her againſt both. 


The queſtion being now put on Mr. VANnDELEUR” s amend- 
ment, it was negatived on a diviſion. 


For the amendment, 144—Againſt it, 72. 


Another amendment was propoſed by Mr. WaR BUR To, to 
limit the franchiſe to five pound Catholic freeholders, which was 
alſo negatived; as was alſo Doctor Duictxan's amendment, 
without a diviſion ; and the clauſe paſſed in its original form. 


The ATTorxty GIXERAT moved ſome other amendments, 
which were adopted; and at near five o'clock next morning the 
committee broke up, and obtained leave to fit again on Friday; ; 
to which day the Houſe adjourned. | 


— —— 


Fzipay, Marcn 1, 1793. 


The EAxL or HiLLsBokoOUGH preſented a bill for confirm- 


ing, amending and enlarging the powers veſted in the corpora- 
tion for carrying on the Newry navigation. 


It was read a firſt time; as was alſo a bill preſented by the So- 
LiciTorR GENERAL, for explaining and amending the laws re- 
lative to the road from Roſcrea to Limerick. 


The Houſe then, purſuant to order, ſat in committe on the 
Roman Catholic bill. 


— - —  —  — — —— — 
? S * 


SaTurDay, March 2, 1793. 


The Houſe ſeverally reſolved itſelf into a number of routine 
committees, in which no debates occurred. After which, 


Mr. Mascus BertsrForD moved for leave to bring in a bill 
for the relief of the baking trade; which was granted. 


The Newcaſtle and Limerick road bill was preſented by Mr, 
Pear, and read a firſt time. | 
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Mr. BugTon Coxnyncnan, after an introductory ſpeech of 
ſome length, in which he expreſſed his concern, that he muſt be 
abſent from town when the queſtion of reform would come before 
the Houſe, yet to la; a foundation for that buſineſs, moved, 
« for a committee of the whole Houſe to inſpe&t the Journals 
of Parliament, and to report what innovations had been made 
from time to time in the borough repreſentation, by any addi- 
tions made to that part of the repreicntative body. 


Mr. Mazcus BrrtsrorD ſeconded the motion. 


Sir John BLaqu1tke oppoſed the motion, and entered pretty 
much at large into the reaſons why, in his opinion, the Houſe 
ought to reject it; they were already encumbered with two ſe- 
parate proceedings on the ſubje, the bill and general commit- 
tee, in which, according to the language of Parliament, they 
were reported to have made ſome progreſs, although every gen- 
tleman in his heart knew, they had made none at all. Yet not 
content with theſe two hares on foot, his right honourable friend 
was for ſtarting another, although it was manifeſt to the world, 
they were ſufficiently bewildered with their preſent chace He 
{tated that it was unuſual, if not unparliamentary, to bring for- 
ward ſo momentous a meaſur- without notice; a cafe replete 
with ſufficient difficulty at any time; in the preſent moment, 
hazardous, if not fatal, to the peace of the kingdom. He ſpoke 
a great deal upon the happineſs we mig! and had enjoyed, un- 
der the preſent conſtitution, and that with it he was ſatisfied, 
and did not wiſh to be better than well. 


Mr. Buxton Conyncaan withdrew his motion; which, he 
ſaid, he ſhould bring forward at a future day. 


— —— —— —— — 


Moxpay, Marci 4, 1793. 


The EAxL or HitisBoROUGH preſented a bill for amending 


and reducing into one a& of Parliament, the laws relating to the 
militia in Ireland. | 


It was read a firſt time, and ordered to be printed. 
The qualification extenſion bill was alſo read a firſt time. 


The Houſe then reſolved itſelf into a committee of the whole 
Houſe on the Roman Catholic bill. 


The ſubje& of the oath propoſed by Doctor Duic Ex Au was 
again revived ; and an oath, fo modified as to meet general ap- 
probation, was now brought forward. | 
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Mr. Hos Ax r ſaid, that as conciliation was his great object; 
as he wiſhed to grant real and ſolid benefits to the Roman Catho- 
lies, with the perfect conſent and good will of the Proteſtants; 
and as many very reſpectable gentlemen had given their opinion 
that an oath not differing in a ſingle iota from the declaration of 
the Roman Catholics, would tend greatly to conciliate the Pro- 
teſtant mind; he did not think it unreaſonable to concur in their 
_ ; and therefore he would conſent to the oath now pro- 
poled. 


Mr, Foxes ſaid, he thought the oath altogether ridiculous 
and unneceſſary, and aſſured the committee, that when it came 
before the Attorney General and Solicitor General of England, 
it would be an object of laughter. | 


Doctor Dv1Gtxan.—l cannot exactly tell what will create a 
hugh in England. —Here, indeed, I know that “gentle dulneſs 
never loves a joke.” The Houſe of Commons of Ireland is not, 
J hope, Sir, to be guided by the opinion of an Engliſh Attorney 
General. 1 thought by the repeal of Poynings's Law the 
power of the Engliſh Attorney General was aboliſhed. 

The Roman Catholics, Sir, did not think the declaration ri- 
diculons, or they would not have publiſhed it as the ground for 
Proteſtant confidence ; they have been charged with holding te- 
nets injurious to the ſocial compact by which ſtates ſubſiſt; the 
belicf that this charge was true, bas been one great reaſon for 
not entrufting them with power; in their declaration they deny 
the charge I am glad they do. I believe them to be honeſt 
men; and therefore I deſire they will {wear to the words of their 
own declaration. 


Aſter a long converſation the oath was inſerted in the bill, 
The oath being thus, in its amended form, adopted, 


Sir HercuLes Lancrisns moved an amendment at the end 
of the clauſe, for granting continually upon this oath the elective 
franchiſe, the words “ auy bye law in any corporation to the 
contrary notwithſtanding ;*”” which was agreed to, as was alſo 
the clauſe for allowing to the Roman Catholics profeſſorſhips in 
medicine. 


The Hon. Mr. AxxrsLEy then roſe and obſerved, that as 
Roman Catholics had long been verſed in the experience of trade, 
he ſaw no reaſon why the revenue board ſhould not be open for 
their admiſſiun. They had been refuſed ſeats in Parliament, and 
ſome gentlemen, fond of reform, wiſhed to exclude revenue com- 
miſſioners from fitting in Parliament ; of courſe theſe were places 
exactly ſuited to the Roman Cathalics. He therefore moved, 
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that the words © commiſſioners of revenue” be expunged from 
the prohibitory clauſe ; which was put and carried. 


He then moved, that the © under ſecretary of ſtate” be ex- 
punged from the prohibitory clauſe. 


Mr. GraTtTan objected to the enumeration of offices, as a 
prohibition of his Majeſty's privilege of appointing to places 
within his nomination, ſuch of his ſubjects as his Majeſty ſhould 
think competent. 


Mr. Hozazr faid, the principle of the bill was not to admit 
Roman Catholics to the ſtate ; the bill was expreſsly framed on 
this principle, and therefore it was unneceſſary for him to take 
up more of the time of the committee than barely to ſay, he muſt 
reſiſt the motion. . 


Mr. GzaTTan replied ; he differed much from this principle ; 
and ſaid he muſt be a viſionary politician who could imagine that 
after what the bill granted to the Catholics, they could long 
be kept out of the ſtate. If the right honourable gentleman 
lived a little longer in this country, he would perceive he had 
drawn a barrier that could not ſtand, for that it would be in vain 
to attempt keeping out of the offices of ſtate the men who were 
admitted to the conſtitution. 


The Hon. Mr. MaxweLt obſerved, that fo long as the prin- 
ciple of excluſion ſhould exiſt, he would wiſh to exclude the Ro- 
man Catholics from the places of keeper of records, regiſter of 
deeds and his deputy, 'and the prothonotaries of the two courts. 
He made a motion to this purpoſe, which was negatived. 


Mr. Joun CLavpivs BertsrorD moved, that the words 
&* provoſt and fellows of Trinity College be expunged;“ but this 
was negatived, on a diviſion. 


For the motion, 110.—Againſ it, 6. 


The Hon. Mr. AwnzsLey moved, © that the place of poſt. 
maſter general be opened for the Catholics ;” which was alſo ne- 
gatived. % 


Major Dovrt moved, “ that they be admited as high ſheriffs 
of counties.” This was oppoſed by Lord Hillſborough, on whoſe 
motion the office of high ſheriff was alſo precluded them. 


Mr. Osz0rxE moved, © that they be admited to the benefits 
of Proteſtant ſtrangers in towns corporate, under the ſtatute of 
Charles the Second ;”” which was alſo negatived ; and the remain- 
ing clauſes of the bill being gone through without any material 
amendment, the Houſe adjourned. 
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Tutspay, Marcn 5, 1793, 


This day the Sr RARk ER, on the motion of the elder Mr. Row- 
LEV, took the chair at half paſt four; and there not being mem- 
bers enough to form an Houſe, Mr. Rowley preſſed the queſtion 
of adjourament. 


Mr. Brax (of Ardfry) and Mr. VanpeLevs, urged that it 
Was rather too ſevere to preſs ſuch a queſtion on a day when an 
intereſting debate was expected, and an important bill (that for 
the relicf of the Roman Catholics) to be reported, and at a pe- 
riod of the ſeſſious when moſt material buſineſs remained to be 
done. | 


Mr. RowLer perfiſted—he ſaid, that the Houſe, only a few 
days ſince, had come to a ſpecific regulation, that the queſtion 
of adjournment ſhould be put whenever the Chair was not attended 
at four o*clock ; if, therefore, the regulation was not enforced, 
it was uſeleſs; but for the ſake of example, he would now perfilt 
in his motion. The queſtion of adjournment was then put by the 
Speaker, and carried. | 


WepxEsDay, Maxcn 6, 1793. 


Mr Joux O'Nt1LL preſented a petition ſigned by one hundred 
and thirty priſoners, confined in the marſhalſea of the four-courts, 
on behalf of themſelves and the reſt of the poor debtors confined 
in the different gaols in Ireland ; ſetting forth, that the peti- 
tioners as well as their families are in a moſt wretched and melan- 
choly fituation, many of them having almoſt nothing to eat, 
fuel for firing, or a bed to lie on; gaol allowance they have none; 
and if it was not for the bread ſome of them receive from the 
charitable ſociety, they would abſolutely be ſtarved to death; loſt 
to ſociety and to their families, and forſaken by their friends, they 
linger out a wretched life, and the ny hope they entertain of 
being extricated from their miſery, is from the humanity of the 
legiſlature, or the friendly hand of death: the petitioners with 
great humility beg leave to obſerve, that the law as it now ſtands 
ſubjects an unfortunate debtor to an impriſonment, which is never 
infliged on the moſt daring offender againſt the peace and good or- 
der of ſociety ; the perpetrators of crimes, to which the legiſla- 
ture has not-in its wiſdom annexed a ſpecific penalty, are impri- 
ſoned, not at the arbitrary will or uncharitable malice of the pro- 
ſecutor, but by the judges of the land, in their ſound diſcretion, 
who feeling that they themſelves are men, make every allowance 
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for the infirmities of their fellow-creatures ; and the criminal may 
ſill appeal _ often appeals ſucceſsfully) from the decree of the 
miniſters of juſtice to the king (the inexhauſtible fountain of 
' mercy) for a remiſſion of his ſentence, but the poor unhappy deb- 
tor muſt be impriſoned at the will of his often mercileſs creditor z 
a will which though exerciſed to the oppreſſion and utter ruin 
of the moſt miſerable creatures on the face of the earth, neither 
law nor equity can check or controul; to the tranſcendant power 
of Parliament then do the petitioners raiſe their feeble voice, 
intreating their aid, with an humble confidence that miſery, ſuzh 
as they endure, will not be deemed unworthy the attention of 
the Houſe ; they intreat that ſuch a bill may be brought in as 
will be the means, as well of preventing the fraudulent debtor from 
cheating the fair creditor, as the cruel creditor from impriſoning 
for life, at his will, the poor unfortunate debtor ; and ſuch a bill 
the petitioners humbly conceive would be for the benefit of both 
creditor and debtor, but this and all other matters the petitioners, 
with due ſubmiſſion, leave to the wiſdom and humanity of the 
Houſe ; and the ſeveral families depending on them, will receive 


with heart-felt delight and gratitude, ſuch relief as the Houſe 
ſhall think juſt and equitable. 


It was ordered to lie on the table; and 


Mr. Homes, in compliance with the wiſh of Mr. Jous 
O'Ne1LL, in preſenting the petition, moved leave to bring in a 
bill for the relief of inſolvent debtors, —Leave granted, and a 
committee appointed to prepare it. 


The report of the committee on the Catholic bill was preſented 
by Mr. Dar. 


Sir HercuLes LaxGrisnE wiſhed that the clauſe which had 
been introduced in the committee by way of proviſo, preventing 
Roman Catholics from voting in veſtries on queſtions relative 
to the demiſe or diſpoſal of any pariſh property, ſhould be with- 
drawn; it was a proviſion which gave no ſecurity to Proteſtant 
aſcendancy, and prevented Catholics from interfering in the diſ- 
poſal of property, which in many inſtances belonged to the pariſh 


at large, and was bequeathed to lighten the parochial burdens of 
all the inhabitants. 


Mr. Gzoxce Poxsoxsy agreed in the idea. 


Mr. Du1Gtxanx defended the proviſo, and ſhewed the neceſſity 
of it, by relating an a& of veſtry which had been made ſome 
time ago in Catherine's pariſh ; that pariſh had an eſtate of 250/. 
per annum. At a veſtry, in which fifty- eight Catholics were pre- 
. lent, and only fifteen Proteſtants, Gel. per annum, had been 
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voted by the Catholics out of this ſum to perſons called Roman 
Catholic curates, and that too in oppoſition to the ſenſe of the 
Proteſtants who aſſiſled at the veſtry. The proviſo, he obſerved, 
did not go to deprive the Catholics of their right to vote at veſ- 
tries, if any ſuch they had, but only to prevent the bill from be. 
ing conſtrued to give them this power. 

He ſhewed, that if the Catholics were permited to diſpoſe of 
po_ property in this manner to themſelves, they would in fact 

permited to tax the Proteſtant inhabitants; for, in proportion 
as the fund appointed for defraying the pariſh expences,. was ap- 
propriated to other purpoſes, the pariſſi ceſs muſt be enereaſed. 


The amendment was at length adopted, as were alſo all the 
other amendments. 


The bill being gone through, Mr. RowLey declared himſelf a 
decided enemy to that clauſe of it, which gave to the Catholics 
the elective franchiſe. No man was more willing than he, that 
they ſhould be indulged and protected, and he thought they were 
ſo; but the Proteſtant aſcendancy ought to be preſerved : the 
grant of the elective franchiſe tended to ſubvert that aſcendancy, 
If the clauſe conferring that were ftruck out, he would ſupport 
the reſt of the bill ; if not, he would oppoſe the whole bill on ac- 
count of that. He concluded by moving, that this clauſe ſhould 
be expunged ; he was ſeconded by Mr. Geoxcs Ocit; and on 
the queſtion being put, the motion was negatived without à divi- 


fion. | 
The bill was then ordered to be engroſſed. 


Mr. Hoßaxr read his Majeſty's anſwer to the addreſs of the 
Houſe ; which was ordered to be entered on the journals, and 
a committee appointed to prepare an addreſs of thanks. 


Mr. MaxwELL informed the Houſe that Nicholas Aſh had 
groſly prevaricated in his evidence before the committee, ap- 
pointed to enquire into the manner in which the late lottery was 
drawn; the committee thought it neceffary, however, to con- 
tinue his examination on the morrow, as it was likely he knew 
the perſons ebncerned in the fraud which had drawn the atten- 
tion of the Houſe; they would not wiſh, therefore, that he 
- ſhould be committed to Newgate, though his prevarication would 
juſtify that, but to the cuſtody of the Serjeant at Arms for the 


night. 
The ProvasT was againſt depriving a man of his liberty, un- 
leſs on a formal report of the committee. 
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Mr. Maxwzrr, therefore, reported the prevarication, as from 
the committee; and moved that Nicholas Aſh be committed to 
the cloſe cuſtody of the Serjeant at Arms. 


Sir Henxy Cavexnisy knew no inſtance where a man had 
been committed by the Houſe, for the purpoſe of re- examination; 
impriſonment was always inflicted by the Houſe as puniſhment 
for an offence. 


The SegAKER knew no reaſon why a witneſs might not be ex- 
amined in cuſtody as well as at liberty; there were many in- 
{tances, he ſaid, where witneſſes had been committed for prevari- 
cation, and afterwards diſcharged on giving evidence properly. 


The motion of Mr. MaxwteLL was agreed to. 


The PrxovosT moved leave to bring in a bill for directing the 
application of certain ſums of money, granted for providing and 
maintaining a botanic garden, and for appointing truſtees to 
manage the ſame, Leave given. 


Lord HitLsBoROUGH moved, that the militia bill be read a 
ſecond time, agreeably to the order of the day. 


Mr. GsoadE Poxsoxsy declared that he was not yet ſuffi- 
ciently acquainted with the bill to debate it. It had been ordered 
to be printed, but it was not yet delivered to gentlemen. 


Lord HitLsBoROUGH obſerved, that the bill was now in a 
courſe of diſtribution. It was a bill of very great impartance, 
and a novel one; he, therefore, hoped gentlemen would not un- 
neceſſarily impede it. 


Mr. Powsoxsy ſaid, the noble lord would, if he conſidered 
for a moment, perceive that every reaſon he had urged was a 
itrong one for not reading the bill now; it was now read in diſ- 
tribution ; it was important and novel; therefore it ought not to 


be hurried through the Houſe. 


Lord Hit.sB0R0UGH wiſhed to get the bill a ſtep farther in 
its progreſs to-day, and then have it commited for to-morrow. 


Mr. Foxes ſaid, the bill was of ſuch a nature that it could 
not be efficient, but from the concurrence of the country gentle- 
men ; if it were hurried through a thid Houſe, at a time when 
thoſe gentlemen were abſent at the aſſizes, it would not be likely 
to meet that concurrence; he was, therefore, of opinion, the 
bill ſhould be read a ſecond time to-morrow, and not committed 
till after the aſſizes. 
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Lord HittsBorRoOUGH obſerved, that the raiſing of a militia 
was a tedious bulineſs, of at leaſt two months, and the bill was 
only for a year; any errors that might exiſt in it, could be reme- 
died 'in the bill of next year. The reaſon why he had not 
brought it forward ſooner, was that ſome difficulties, he had not 


foreſeen, had occurred, which were now removed ; he perſiſted 
in his motion. 


Mr. GraTTan was decidedly againſt carrying the bill through 
till after the aſſizes. A militia bill had employed the wiſdom of 
the Engliſh Houſe of Commons for years, and was not yet rendered 
perfect. To paſs ſuch a bill in the Iriſh Houſe of Commons, in 
four days, might make it an act of Parliament indeed, but not 
an act founded in wiſdom. He hoped it would not be preſſed; 

if it were, he would oppoſe it. He could not agree that it ſhould 
be committed till gentlemen were returned from the aſſizes. 


Mr. Marcus Beresrorn was for having the bill read now, 
as gentlemen might oppoſe the Speaker's leaving the chair on the 
queſtion for committal, if they ſhould think proper to oppoſe 


it. 
Sir HENRY CavennDisn was alſo for having it read. 


Mr. STewarT (of Killymoon) requeſted the ſecond reading 
might not be preſſed at preſent. Nothing more was yet known 

of the bill than that it was a militia bill. He hoped one day at 
leaſt would be given to conſider it; thus to hurry it through the 


Houſe would certainly give the public a very bad impreſſion of 
the bill. 


Lord HittsBorRovGH withdrew his motion, and the bill was 
ordered to be read a ſecond time to-morrow. 


A petition of maſters of veſſels, trading in coals, now in the 
port of Dublin, whoſe names are thereunto ſubſcribed, was pre- 
ſented to the Houſe, and read; ſetting forth, that the petitioners 
are impelled by very preſſing conſiderations to ſeek the protec- 
tion of the Houſe ; they feel themſelves hurt in their trade in 
various ways; they know their intereſt too well to keep their 
veſſels from the quays, at an unavoidable great expence, when 
they have once arrived in port; yet how are they traduced in the 
public prints for entering into combinations or reſolutions to 
hold back the coals; when they get to their births, they have 
hardly any free or open intercourſe with the public ; the cars are 
ſcarce or monopolized, they have not an opportunity of diſcharg- 
ing their cargoes, their hatches are open, they wiſh to make diſ- 
patch; their individual intereſts are ſeparate, and each maſter of 


— 
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a veſſel wiſhing to get home, has herein a ſufficient inducement to 
ſell at a reaſonable price; the petitioners cannot compel the peo- 
ple to buy their coals, however moderate the term3; they cannot 
compel the carmen to give up their cars, if they even could, on 
the arrival of a fleet, the number of cars which ply is by no means 
ſufficient to clear them in the limited time; the time appointed 
is eight days, in which time it they do not diſpoſe of their 
cargo, however large the veſſel, however ſhort the days, how- 
ever inclement the weather, or however large the fleet at mar- 
ket, they are fined forty ſhillings per day z—this is the par- 
ticular grievance which they take the liberty of calling on 
the Houſe to redreſs; they apprehend, and mention it with 
all reſpectful deference, that the act enforcing ſuch a fine, is 
a law unprecedented in the regulations of the commerce of 
theſe countries, and its tendency is naturally and muſt neceſ- 
ſarily be, to enhance the price of coals, for they muſt either 
meet the fines by raiſing the price, or elſe they mult fly from 
them, by deſerting this port. It may be contended that ſome 
coercive meaſures are neceſſary to oblige maſters of veſſcls to 
diſpoſe of their cargoes quickly; their anſwer is, it is quite 
contrary to their intereſt to lay up their veſſel at a quay, and 
make cellars of them; at the certain loſs of thirty, forty, and 
to one hundred pounds per month, in expences of victualling, 
wages and loſs of time, for an uncertain proſpect of profit in the 
advance of the price of the market, they would rather, if 
poſſible, get their cargoes out in one day, and get away the 
next; teltimony can be given that the maſters of veſſels on whom 
the fines have been levied, had previouſly diſpoſed of their car- 
goes, but when the buyers came to take them away, cars could 
not be procured, becauſe of the monopoly or ſcarcity ; while 
however the puniſhment thus falls irregularly and ſeverely on 
individuals in the trade, they beg leave to prove to the legiſla- 
ture, by adverting to fact, that it ultimately falls on the public; 
coals were never at ſuch a continued high price as ſince the act 
has been enforced : they reſt their cauſe on the protection of the 
Houle, and hope for ſpeedy relief in ſuch manner as to their wiſ- 
dom ſhall ſeem meet. 


The petition was ordered to lie on the table. 


A petition of Richard Griffith, Eſq. Burges Camac, Eſq, the 
Rev. John Buck, clerk, James Peter Awiol, William Chapman, 
Charles Grzme, James Gandon, Hercules Browning and George 
Dalton, Eſqrs. for and on behalf of themſelves and ſeveral other 
perſons who now have and ſhall hereafter ſubſcribe towards com. 
pleting the navigation of the river Shannon, was preſented to the 
Houſe and read; ſctting forth, that by an act of Parliament 
paſſed in this kingdom in the twenty- ſeventh year of his preſent 
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Majeſty's reign, ized, An act for the directing the application 
of the funds granted by Parliament for promoting and carrying 
on ialand” navigation, the ſeveral perſons therein particularly 
named, were con{litmed and appointed commiſſioners for manag- 
ing, direQing, improving, repairing and governing the naviga« 
tion of the river Shaunon; and it was thereby enacted, that the 
ſaid commiſſioners ſhould be a corporation, by the name of the 
corporation for carrying on and promoting the Shannon navigation, 
and that all rights, powers and authorities which were velted in 
the corporation for promoting and carrying on inland navigations 
in Ireland, fo far as the ſame were ncecſſary to enable ſaid corpo- 
ration thereby appointed to manage, direct, improve, repair and 
govern the ſaid navigation from the deep water below Limerick 
to the collieries on Lough Allen, was thereby veſted in ſaid cor- 
poration by ſaid act appointed; the petitioners further ſhew, 
that ſeveral ſums of pubhc money have been heretofore expended 
by the ſaid corporation towards improving the navigation of the 
ſaid river, but ſuch expenditures have been ineffeQual, and the 
works have been neglected and ſuffered to fall into decay, and 
the completing the navigation of the ſaid river from the deep 
water above Killaloe, in the county of Clare, to the collieries at 
or near Lough Allen, in the county of Leitrim, would tend 
much to the improvement and emolument of the different coun- 
ties bordering on the ſaid river, and the kingdom in general would 
be much benefited thereby; and in order to complete the naviga- 
tion of the ſaid river, the petitioners and ſeveral other perſons 
have aſſociated themſclves together by the name of the — 
Navigation Company, and have fubſeribed ſeveral ſums of money 
for the completing the navigation of the ſaid river from the deep 
water above Killaloe to the collieries at or near Lough Allen 
aforeſaid; and therefore praying the Houſe to take their caſe 
into conſideration, and to order that the petitioners may be in- 
corporated by act of Parliament, by the name of the Shannon 
Navigation Company, for the purpoſe of carrying on and com- 
pleting the navigation of the ſaid river, with ſuch powers, privi- 
leges and authorities as to the Houſe ſhall ſeem meet. 


The petition was ordered to lie on the table. 


Leave was then given to bring in a bill, to enable certain per- 
ſons to carry on and complete the navigation of the river Shannon 
from the deep water above Killaloe, in the county of Clare, to the 
collieries at or near Lough Allen, in the county of Leitrim ; and 


that Mr. Wolfe, of Forenaughts, and Mr. Burgh, do prepare and 
bring in the ſame. On which 


Mr. Wore, of Forenaughts, preſented to the Houſe, accord- 
ing to order, a bill to enable certain perſons to carry on and com- 
plete the navigation of the river Shannon, from the deep water 
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above Killaloe, in the county of Clare, to the collieries at or near 
Lough Allen, in the county of Leitrim ; which was received and 
read the firſt time, 


A memorial of the malſters, brewers and diſtillers of the town 
of Wexford, whoſe names are thereunto ſubſcribed, was preſent- 
ed to the Houſe and read ; ſetting forth, that the malting trade 
of the town of Wexford is falling faſt into decay ; that the chief 
cauſe of ſuch decay, is on account of the uncommonly encreaſed 
number of ſmall malt- houſes erected in different parts of the coun- 
try contiguous to ſaid town, by which the corn intended, as uſual, 
for the ſupply thereof, is cut off and prevented from coming to 
market, and what there may be ſuffered to paſs, is, in general, 
the refuſe of the workers of ſuch eountry malt-houſes ; therefore 
praying, that the Houſe will cauſe a clauſe to be introduced into 
the revenue bill of this ſeſſion, to prevent the further erection of 
or enlarging any malt-houſe or malt-houſes within twelve miles of 
any maritime town in which a collector of his Majeſty's revenue 
may reſide, and-likewiſe that a clauſe may be introduced to pre- 
vent any corn being wetted for the purpoſe of making into malt, 


during the three months, beginning the 12th day of June, and 


ending the 12th day of September in every year, it being well 
known to the brewers and diſlillers, that malt manufactured in 
theſe months is very deficient in produce, and there being at pre- 
ſent a_ ſufficieacy of malt-houſes erected for making of what 
corn the country may produce into good malt within the ſpace of 
fix months ; and alſo that a further clauſe may be inſerted in ſaid 
bill, that all malt ſhall receive fourteen days flooring, or at leaſt 
twelve days; and at the time of ſwearing to the bounty paper, 
to have it inſerted in the oath, that the malt ſo ſhipped or for- 
warded by land, as the caſe may be, did receive the full num- 


ber of fourteen or twelve clear days flooring at the lealt, as the 


caſe may be, and that no voucher ſhall be received by any collec- 
tor, or other officer of cuſtoms, appointed to receive the ſame 
from any ſurveyor or gauger, until ſuch ſurveyor or gauger ſhall 
firſt make oath that ſuch malt as he may return in ſuch vouchers 
did, bong fide, receive the full number of fourteen or twelve days 
flooring at the leaſt ; the memorialiſts beg further to ſuggeſt to 
the Houſe, that from the lightneſs of barley in general produced 
in this kingdom, it will not ſtand the preſent mode of gauging, 


and the more eff ectual way of relieving the malſters, would be to 
allow five buſhels out of every twenty, in lieu of the preſent al- 


lowance of four out of every twenty, in conſideration of the dif. 
ference between the corn when it is wet and {woln, and when it 
is converted into dry malt; the memorialiſts beg finally to ſtate to 
the Houſe, that unleſs the malting trade be confined to the cities 


and towns where it firſt originated, the walſters and others who 
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put themſelves to a very conſiderable expenſe to bring the trade 
to perfection, in erecting houſes and ſtores proper for carrying on 
the ſaid trade, will be in a very few years ruined, as thoſe build- 
ings mult fall to decay, and the occupiers thereof, of courſe, re- 
move to the country parts, (where encouragement at preſent lies) 
by which thoſe cities and rowns will in time become depopulated, 
- and the ſhipping thereunto belonging rendered uſeleſs ; and there- 
fore praying that the Houſe will take thoſe weighty premiſes into 


conſideration, and grant them ſuch immediate relief as to their 
wiſdom may ſcem meet. 


The memorial was ordered to lie on the table. 


The Newry navigation bill was read a third time and paſſed, as 
was alſo three of the ordinary money: bills. 


Mr. SecxtTary Host preſented a meſſage from his Ma- 
jeſty as follows, 


« His Majeſty thanks the Houſe of Commons for their dutiful 
and loyal addreſs, and of their determination to ſupport him in 
the proſecuting a juſt and neceſſary war, and to oppoſe an effec- 
tual barrier to the progreſs of a ſyſlem dangerous to the peace of 
Europe, and the exiſtence of civil government.” 


The meſſage was ordered to be entered on the Journals, and an 
addreſs of thanks voted as uſual. 


Sir Wittiam GLeapowe Newconnn preſented a Malahide 
turnpike bill, which was read a firlt time. | 


Mr. W. B. Ponsonsy moved for leave to bring in a bill, to 
empower archbiſhops, biſhops, deans of chapters, and other ec- 
clefiaſtical bodies, to make leaſes for longer term of years, or for 
life.— Leave was given. | 
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Mr. HozarxT moved a clauſe to be added to the Roman Ca 

' tholic bill, © that nothing in that bill contained ſhould be conſtrued 
to affect any ſuit now inſtituted concerning pariſh eſtates.” This 
clauſe had chiefly iv contemplation the diſpute in St. Catherine's 


pariſh. | 
Tue clauſe being agreed to, the bill was then read a third time 
and paſſed. 
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The bill for modifying the hearth- money tax, by eaſing the 
poor thereof, was alſo read a third time and paſſed. 


Sir Epwazp Newxxaan thought, that at this important and 
awful criſis of affairs, when the heart of every man beat high with 
loyalty to his Sovereign, the propoſal he was about to ſubmit to 
the Houſe would meet with univerſal approbation : he was con- 
fident it would have the happieſt effect on the minds of thoſe 
miſguided wretches, who now diſturb the peace, impede the 
growing proſperity, and hurt the credit of the nation ; that it 
would ſhew the nation at large. that however we differed among 
ourſelves in ſome political points, yet we were ſtrenuous in ſupport 
of our Sovereign, and zealous under diſtin& legiſlatures, of pre- 
ſerving our union and connection with Great Britain. He ob- 
ſerved, that on former occaſions he raiſed many men, by ſome 
additional bounty from himſelf, but he could not now afford ſuch 
expence. A former Parliament had granted a ſum of money to 
raiſe men, but he did not intend to move the Houſe to grant any 
money out of the national fund; he only meant to ſtate, that 
moſt of the cities and towns in Scotland, Wales and England, 
had ſubſcribed large ſums of money to give additional bounties ; 
—that one ſet of gentlemen in London, had inſtituted a moſt 
laudable plan, which was a fund to provide for the wives and 
children of thoſe brave tars that entered on board the fleet ;—this 
was a conſiderable addition to the bounty; that it did not conſiſt 
merely in the ſubſcription of the day, but moſt of their ſubſcrip- 
tions, amounting to ſeveral hundreds of pounds, were annually, 
during the war; he mentioned that plan originated with a worthy 
friend of his in London, whoſe literary abilities were always 
exerted for the good of Ireland, particularly in the years 1779 
and 1781. He never communicated this plan to any one, until 
this morning, that he conſulted two particular friends of his; 
one of them a moſt reſpectable dignitary of our church, whoſe 
public ſpirit can only be equalled by bis private virtues :—he in- 
ſtantly ſubſcribed fifty guineas this was an act of real patriot- 
iſm. He hoped to be as ſuccelsful in this, as he was in railing 
money for the Welt India Charity, where he got 10, oool. in a 
few days, towards which a right honorable member gave the 
princely donation of 1,000. 

With the greateſt diffidence he then propoſed his plan, which 
was— That a book ſhould be left at the chief clerk's office, for 
ſuch members and others as choſe to ſubſcribe and pay down the 
money ;—but atter forty members had ſubſcribed, a committee 
of twenty-one ſhould be choſen ; that the Speaker, and other 
reſpectable characters on both ſides of the Houſe, ſhould be of 
that committee, particularly thoſe connected with the navy, 
whoſe zeal and abilities equally coincided in promoting the public 
ſervice ; the money to be lodged in one of the banks. That if 
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any redundancy remained, it ſhould be given to the wives and 
children of ſuch ſeamen as fell in defence of their country. 
When once it was begun in that Houſe, he was ſure the mem- 
bers of the other Houſe of Parliament would liberally ſubſeribe, 
and among the Roman Catholics throughout the kingdom, it 
would be a ſtruggle who ſhould be firſt, and who ſhould be moſt 
liberal in ſupport of their moſt gracious Monarch, who recom- 
mended their cafe to Parliament. He obſerved, he made no mo- 
tion, only threw out an idea for a voluntary ſubſcription. 


As ſoon as Sir Edward ſat down, Mr. Forres ale and mov. 
ed the ſecond reading of the place bill; which being done, he 
moved that it be committed. 


Mr. Hosaar ſaid, he had no objection to the committal of 
the bill, approving as he did of its principle, but he thought 
conſiderable time ſhould be allowed, well to weigh and digelt its 
clauſes, and therefore he propoſed to the honourable gentleman to 
commit it for a diſtant day. 


Sir BoyLe Rocne—Sir, I riſe to declare my difapprobation 
of this bill; I arreſt it before it goes into the committee. The 
introduction of it now is critically improper. I think its prin- 
ciples at all times not admiſſible, upon any ground of ſound po- 
licy. From the knowledge I have of the honourable gentleman's 
propriety and candour, I ſhould rather have expected a motion 
from him, tending to ſtrengthen the arm of the executive power, 
by an increaſe of his Majelly's army, and a well- regulated militia 
bill, to ſhield us from Jacohin principles, which ſeem to threaten 
the very exiſtence of our happy laws and conſtitution. By the 
proviſions of the bill before us, I find that the beſt friends of his 
Majeſty's government, are ſlut out from Parliament: gentlemen 
who have been the faithful and ſteady ſupporters of Government 
at all times, and ſaved it from every violence attempted againſt it. 
In the firſt page I ſee ſome military characters excepted, men of 
the higheſt honour and reputation—ſo much ſo, that if the peo- 
ple at large were to give a vote, they would be choſen in prefer- 
ence to perſons of any other deſeription; men who have bled in 
their ſervice, and are at all times ready to defend them. We are 
told that England has a place bill: give us Engliſh conſiſtency 
and Engliſh virtue and then we may have one alſo. Does Eng- 
land innovate on her conſtitution at this time? No! on the con- 
' trary, the repreſentatives and the repreſented unite like one man 
to oppoſe the enemies of their country. But if, in ſpite of my 
oppoſition, this bill ſhould come into. a committee, I myſelf will 
name exceptions in turn ; I will except barriſters, ſpecial pleaders 
and attornies, civilians, doctors of law, and fellous of the col- 
lege: In ſhort, conſidering it at all times as a ruinuus ſyſtem, 1 
will purſue and clog it in every ſtage. 


\ 
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Mr. Foxes ſaid, the honourable baronet had not ſufficiently 
attended to the bill, or he would have ſeen that the officers of the 
army and of the navy are ſpecially exempted from excluſion—an 
exemption to which their merits had molt juſtly entitled them. 
He had indeed excluded, by the bill, the houſehold of the lord 
licutenant from ſeats in Parliament; and the circumſtance of the 
honourable baronet's being ſo totally unacquainted with the bill, 
had proved the juſtice of that excluſion, for certainly it was, be- 
cauſe his official avocations would not allow him time, that he had 
not read it, if he had, he would have ſeen the attentions paid to 
the officers -of the army and navy. He concluded with ſaying, 
that as the right honourable Mr. Hobart had no objection to the 
principle of the bill, he hoped he would conſent to its committal 
at an early day. 


Mr. Hosax r ſaid, he would wiſh as far as the circumſtances 
of this country would poſſibly admit, to aſſimilate its laws and 
conſtitution to thoſe of England; he therefore approved the prin- 
ciple of the bill, but he by no means pledged himſelf to adopt 
the honourable gentleman's mode of carrying that principle into 
efict. He was therefore for giving the bill the moſt attentive 
conſideration, but had no idea of conſenting to any thing that 
could weaken his Majeſty's government in Ireland. 


Mr. GzxatTan ſaid, he believed if the framers of the bill had 
indulged their private feelings, they would not have excluded 
any one, but they mutt carry the principle of the bill into effect, 
the principle could not be refiſted, and by it certaiuly many wor- 
thy and valuable perſons would be affected the gentlemen of the 
army leſs than any. 

But to return to the ſubject, at the beginning of the ſeſſion, 
the Houſe was taught to hope, that much would be done for the 
country; the motive for gentlemen's agreeing to every meaſure of 
his Majeſty's miniſters was founded upon that hope. We were 
taught to expect great matters; accordingly we moved a place 
bill, a penſion bill, a reſponſibility bill, and a parliamentary reform 
—that darling wiſh of the people. The bulinels of government 
went on; no oppoſition, no embarraſſment4 but having ſat two 
months, the period is ſurely now come, when we ſhould think of 
a redreſs of grievances. We expect the miniſters will ſtate what 
is to be done for the country. He knows our commerce is not 
on the ſame footing with that of England ; he knows our con- 
ſtitution is not the ſame ; he has declared that he wiſhes to aſſimi- 
late the two countries, fo do we all What then does he intend 
to offer on his part? On ours we have freely come forward, and 
reſolved to ſhare the fate of England—her adverſity and her 
proſperity ; we have granted men and money to ſupport her wars: 
we ought therefore to be gratified in our reaſonable wiſhes ; for, 
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Sir, it is fooliſh to ſuppoſe we will go on in this ſtyle of liberality, 
when we know we have but the ſhadow of a conſtitution. I wiſh 
to know from the miniſter, are we on the eve of a ſettlement ? 
It is neceſſary he ſhould ſpeak out. I know there was a period in 
the ſeſſion when they were determined to concede the wiſhes of 
the nation: Have they departed from that determination? Or 
will they ſay, they are diſpoſed to it, and are with-held by Eng- 
land? On the ſubje& of parliamentary reform, miniſters them- 
ſelves have encouraged the nation to hope for it, and by ſo doing, 
have brought the kingdom into a fituation that makes it impoſt 
ble for them to retract, and if they put it off for the chances of 
the ſummer, they are equally the enemies of England and of Ire. 
land, for the only true policy is to adminiſter ſuch redreſs as will 


ſatisfy the people : we have made great grants, aud have a right to 
expect an equivalent return. 


Tre CHANCELLOR OF THE ExCheqQurr. I have the miſ- 
fortune to differ from the right honourable gentleman in the ac- 
count he gives of the tranſactions of this ſeſſion. The right ho- 
nourable gentleman ftates the loyal and liberal conduct of Parlia- 
ment, in granting his Majeſty aid to repel foreign force, as if it 
had been done by compoſition, as if the loyalty of Parliament 

could only be purchaſed by concefſion from the crown, as if the 
crown had been obliged to make a bargain with the nation to de- 
fend itſelf againſt deſtruction; which it would not have done, but 
under a compromiſe of obtaining certain objects; this, Sir, I 
deny to be the fact, the Parliament and the people, animated with 
the ſame ſpirit of liberality and loyalty, have freely and unequi- 
yocally declared their fixed determination to ſupport his Majetty, 
in a juſt and neceſlary war: they have, in the moſt honourable 
manner, granted great ſupplies, not upon the paltry principle of 
bargain and ſale, but upon thoſe of duty, loyalty, and ſelſ-de- 
fence, and whatever has been propoſed in Parliament to gratify 
the people, has bcen founded on his Majeſty's gracious wiſh of 
contenting and uniting all his ſubjeQs; not by way of buying 
fidelity and affection from the people, whoſe molt diſtinguiſhing 
characteriſtics thoſe virtues have ever been. Sir, it is extremely 
material to this country that we ſhould all unite to forward his 
Majeſty's gracious intention; that we ſhould not exaſperate the 
public mind, by telling the people they have got nothing, though 
they have given much; the truth is, that very great and ſubſtan- 
tial advantages have been conferred on the people this very ſeſſion, 
all of which have originated with his Majeſty's miniſters ; and it is 
but this moment we have heard the miniſter declare explicitly, 
that his object is to aſſimilate the conſtitutions of the two countries 
as mucli as poſſible, and give equal benefits to each; ſurely this, 
Sir, is of more importance to the nation, than the idle chimeras 
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in which gentleman indulge, when they introduce meaſures in 
which they themſelves have no confidence, though they call 
them meaſures, of the people—redreſs of grievances—and I 
know not what ; though the people neither knownorcare any thing 
about them, and if not exaſperated and irritated, would be 
perfectly contented and happy, in the bleſſings which their 
ſovereign's love, and the attention of Parliament, every day con- 
fers and ſecures to them, 

Sir, I do not heſitate to ſay, that if the bills, of which gen- 
tlemen have ſpoken, are the ſame that I have formerly ſeen, much 
better means might be taken to accompliſh the fame purpoſe z 
bur this is certain, that nothing can more diſcourage miniſters 
from endeavouring to gratify the people, and to advance the proſ- 
perity of the country, than to teach the people to believe all that 
is done is of no manner of value. 

The right honourable gentleman [Mr. Hobart] nas given the 
Houſe a moſt liberal aſſurance of his intention from his paſt 
conduct he has a right to take credit for the future, for certainly 
he has conceded more this ſeſſion than ever was conceded in any 
former ſeſſion.— Though gentlemen have had the ingenuity to 
diſcover a new ſet of grievances before which every benefit muſt 
vaniſh. But if they really love their country, (as I am convinced they 
do) they will deſiſt from exaſperating the people; they will conſider 
the ſituation of Europe, plunged in a bloody and deſtructive war, 
through the dire influence of wild theoriſts; they will conſider the 
fallen tate of public credit in our own nation, from iaſurre&ion and 
diſcontent, promoted by the ſeditious writings of factious levellers. 
They will then think it time to ſacrifice private feelings to public 
good, and join with thoſe who wiſh to promote his Majelty's gracious 
intention of promoting public contentment and public happineſs. 
Nothing will aid this more powerfully than ſhewing the country 
the value of what we have obtained for them; and if gentlemen 
chuſe to help us with their information, if they wiſh to quiet the 
nation, if they have acted hitherto upon principle, and do not 
deſire to encourage diſcontent, they will at this moment, ſupport 
a Government which deſerves ſo much confidence for its ſincerity _ 


and candour, in every meaſure that it has brought before this 
Houſe. 


Mr. Dzxis Browxe ſaid, that very material conceſſions had 
been made this ſeſſion to the people; this ſeſſion has done more 
for the people than any ſeſſion for theſe many years palt ; the 
meaſure of giving relief to the Roman Catholics has gratified, 
and highly obliged a very numerous and grateful race of men; 
that has been a meaſure which has rendered ſubſtantial benefits: 
but as to a place bill, a penſion bill, and a reſponſibility bill, the 
people are totally indiffereat about them. 
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Mr. STEwazT (of Killymoon) ſaid, that as the only difference 
between his honourable friend and the right-honourable ſecretary, 
appeared to be about the day on which this hill ſhould be com- 
mitted, he hoped that ſo ſmall a matter might eaſily be accom- 
modated, particularly as he had the pleaſure to hear the right 
honourable gentleman declare himſelf to be a friend to the prin- 
ciple of the bill, and alſo declare his wiſh, that the conſtitution of 
this country ſhauld be aſſimilated, as far as circumſtances will ad- 
mit, to that of Great Britain. 

Aſter theſe declarations he was ſure his honourable friend 
would be content to let the right honourable ſecretary fix the 
day, provided he would conſent that this and the other bills for 
the reform, now before the Houle, ſhould proceed parti paſſu, 
with the meaſures of Government. 
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Mr. Hosaxr ſaid, he -knew of no meaſure of Government 
now before the Houſe, but he knew one very much deſited by 
the country, the militia bill, which had ever been confidered as 
the great deſideratum of the nation; if gentlemen ſhould think it 
a good meaſure, they would ſupport it; but it muſt not be con- 
ſidered as a meaſure of Governineut. 


Mr. BaRRN rox ſaid, that in order to preſerve that con- 
ſiſleney of conduct, which it was his earneſt wiſh to preferve both 
in public and private life, he conceived it his duty to tell the 
Houſe why he oppoſed the committal of the hill. He oppoſed 
it, becauſe he conceived it to be a meaſure incroaching vpon the 
prerogative of the Crown, by reltraining it in the choice of its 
ſervants; as a meaſue incroaching upon the franchiſes of the 
conſtituent body, by reſtraining it in the choice of its repreſen- 
tatives; as a meaſure incroaching upon the rights of the repre- 
ſentation, by depriving the repreſentative of the honour of dele- 
gation ; and as a meaſure tending to declare that the intereſts of 
the crown and the intereſts of the people were diſtinct. And he 
would argue upon their own propoſition; he would conclude 
from their own premiſes, and debate upon their own principle. 
They had ſaid, © Give us the Britiſh conſtitution ;? he would an- 
ſwer—You have the Britiſh conſtitution, as far as the diffcrent 
relative fituation of the country would admit with ſafety to their 
connection. In a mixed government like ours, the practice more 
than the theory of the conſtitution is to be conſidered. The 
theory ſays, the three branches of the Britiſh conſtitution are co- 
extenſive in their powers, but the practice ſhews the contrary 
the executive power is by far the weakeſt and leaſt dangerous to 
the conſtitution, becauſe its powers, its prercgative and its rights 
are now defined and limited. The other two branches of the 
conſtitution watch over its aQtiors with a jealous eye, and when 
it endeavours to ſtep over the circle which is drawn round it, it 
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is arreſted in its progreſs, and inſlantly brought back to its priſ- 
tine limits. Not ſo with the democratic part of the conſtitution ; 
its powers are not defined and limited ſo far as to prevent their 
extenſion in any conteſt between the Crown and the Commons; 
the latter have been victorious, and every ſtruggle in England 
ſince the conſtitution has been matured—has ended in a conqueſt 
of the Commons over the Crown; little is to be apprehended from 
the influence of the Crown, but every thing from the power of 
the democracy. The increaſe of democracy will more effectually 
deſtroy the preſent conſtitution than any ſtrong effort of the 
Crown, which would inſtantly unite both the other parts againſt 
it. A moderate influence of the Crown, particularly at the pre- 
ſent moment, in the Commons Houſe, is abſolutely neceſſary for 
the preſervation of the preſent form of government, becauſe 
though the theory of the conſtitution gives a veto to the Crown, 
yet experience ſhews that the Crown cannot venture to exerciſe 
that power (though a conſtitutional one) againſt a irong popular 
meaſure, even though that meaſure affected its conſtitutional pre- 
rogative, ſuch an exerciſe of that power might ſhake monarchy 
to its foundation; how then is the Crown to preſerve her preroga- 
tive. 

How is the Crown to protect her rights? how is the Crown 
to ſupport her privileges againſt the weight of the democracy? 
She is to protect it by the voice of her ſervants in the Commons; 
acting as advocates, not for the increaſe, but for the preſerva- 
tion of her prerogative, and in defending the Crown, defending 
the conſtitution. The influence of the Crown in England and 
Ireland, muſt then be conlidered both as to its quantum and its 
operation: in the Britiſh Houſe of Commons there are one hun- 
dred and eight placemen, or men holding commiſſions under the 
Crown, and there are forty-nine fons of noblemen who are in 
the ſervice of the Crown or of the Government; which, with other 
influence unknown in this country, gives a much greater propor- 
tion of influence in England than here, excluſive of the national 
inflaence arifing from the royal refidence in that country : we, 
though politically conneQed, are a detached Government, and 
the royal preſence which in Great Britain is the ſource of loy- 
alty to the people, is here only by ſubſtitution, and that ſubſtitution 
often ſhamefully made the theme, not of loyalty, but of inveRive. 
What is the operation of influence as attached to the two coun- 
tries? In England, though it poſſeſſes more, it has a neceſſity 
for leſs influence than in Ireland. The people of England ſup- 
port their government, they cling to it as their protector; men 
act for their own intereſts by acting for the government; the 
government is the moſt popular thing in that country; their 
king lives with them; they have no country they wiſh to 
ſever from, Is that the caſe in Ireland, where two thirds of 
the country have always run counter to every Goverament that 
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ever was ſet over it, and every viceroy that ever governed it? 
When the whole influence of the miniſter is hardly ſufficient to pre- 
ſerve the connection between the two countries; when all his influ- 
ence is not ſufficient to prevent the language and the actions of ſedi- 
tion; in a country, where in public places public men dare to ſay, 
What have we to dowith Great Britain? we have ports of our own; 
we have revenues of our own ; we can form eſtabliſiments of our own; 
for twenty-five thouſand ducats a year we may buy alittle Waſhing. 
ton for ourſelves, and enjoy the freedom of France, and the iade- 
pendence of America.” Is there too much influence of the 
Crown in a country holding language like this? Is there too 
much ivflucace of the Crown in a country where an oppoſition, 
linked in aſſociation, is purfaing the ſame dangerous ſyſtem 
which diſgraced the oppoſition of England? No—drive not the 
ſervants of the Crown from its protection; in times like theſe, 
what weakens the Crown will deftroy the conſtitution, In Eng- 
land the great intereſt of their eſtabliſhments, both civil and mi- 
litary ; the great intereſt of their revenue, and its collection; the 
great weight of refident loyalty, made a meaſure neceſſary, or at 
leaſt prudent there; which at this moment to us will be ruin. 
But look one moment to the bill, and it will be found a groſs de- 
ception upon the people, a groſs inſult to the Houſe, and the 
firſt effort of a moſt dangerous ſyſtem. : 

Its preamble ſays, that * for ſecuring the freedom and inde- 
pendence of Parliament, &c.” What is the freedom and inde- 
pendence they wiſh to ſecure? Perhaps they may call general li- 
cenſe to abuſe his Majeſty's government, and every gentleman 
who ſupports it; the freedom and independence of Parliament. 
Perbaps gentlemen may call ſpeaking one way and voting ano- 
ther, the freedom and independence of Parliament; or they may 
call reprobating the Catholics in 1792, and adulating them and 
humbliag to them, and kiſſing the duſt from their ſhoes, and 
talking to them in the language of election, and the dialects of 
canvaſs, the freedom and independence of Parliament. No, freedom 
and independence is an individual and not a general principle : not 
to be procured by acts of Parliament, or enacted by royal aſſent, 
unleſs the road to it be paved by original principle and natural 
integrity; the freedom and independence of Parliament never 
could be {aid to be in danger till they deſert the conſtitution. 
"This act purported by its title to be “ for preventing perſons 
appointed to offices after a certain day from fitting in Parliament;“ 
a ſpecious title; but is that the act in truſt ? No--not one word 
of it; it is in truth an act to prevent almoſt any officer of the 
Crown {(lave about ten) from fitting in Parliament ; and 
theſe ten are by the act ſpecifically excepted, and alſo ſpe- 
cificyall adapted to ten honourable members on the other 
fide of the Houſe: but how are they to get into them? 
Thus—pals a place bill, the influence of the Crown is crippled ; 
pals a penſion bill, it is annihilated. Then comes the pure de- 
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mocracy; the honourable members on the other ſide lead it by 
their principles, or, perhaps, by their talents: the preſent Go- 
verument is turned out, they ſtep in, then the reſponſibility bill 
begins to operate; a bill which, under pretence of making the ſer- 
- vants of the Crown reſponſible for the public money, in fact takes 
from the executive power its conſtitutional interference in finance ; 
ſets up four commiſſioners as a curb to the Crown ; makes them 
ſuperior to the executive power; puts your king in leading- 
ſtrings; the democracy gains daily ſtrength ; the honourable 
members lead it to conqueſt, and their country will enjoy all the 
curſes of a republic, with the title of monarchy. This is their 
ſyſtem, the people ſee it: he dreaded in common with every loyal 
ſubject in the country, with every man who loved the conſti- 
tution, that the memory of the political virtue of 1779 and 1782, 
would be loſt in the political vices of 1793 ; he dreaded that the 
fruits of public virtue, which for ſome years have ſeemed to hang 
in rich and Juxuriant cluſters round the temples of ſome honour» 
able gentleman, from the deſperate ſyſtem of their pteſent poli- 
tics, are likely to fall from their brows blaſted, withered, ſhrunk, 
a fatal poiſon to that very ſoil which firſt fed their luxuriance. 
For his part, he ſaid, his principles were fixed, invariably fixed 
to the preſent conſtitution, and he would gratify his pride in ſay- 
ing, that for near a century and a half, with very little intermiſ- 
fion, his family had the honour of ſeats in that Houſe, and that, 
thank God, they had been unequivocally rivetted to the conſti- 
tution, and uniformally attached to their legal and legitimate ſo- 
vereigns; and he would not now diſgrace their memories; he 
would fupport the principles that they did, and die with the ſame 
attachments. Conceiving then the preſent bill, at the preſent 
criſis, in the light he placed it to the Houſe, how could he con- 
cede to its committal? He could not: as a friend to the Crown, 
to the country and to the conſtitution, he renounced it; he re- 
nqunced it as the true roll of St. John,“ ſweet in the mouth but 
bitter in the belly ;”” he renounced it as a man- trap of republican 
ſyſtem, and the dangerous neſtling of diſtorted projects and pe- 


dantic talents, hatched in a Britiſh coffee-houſe, and fledged in 
an Iriſh ſenate. 


Mr. Poxsonsy, junior, declared he ſhould not have ſpoken 
in the debate, had not the honourable member uttered fo 
inflammatory a libel on the conſtitution of the country, and on 
the practice of Government. He called the honourable mem- 
ber's ſpeech an inflammatory libel, becauſe it aſſerted that the ex- 
iſtence of regal influence in the repreſentative body, which was 
but a more delicate name for corruption, was effential to the 
conſtitution, 

He then entered into a review of the conduct of oppoſition 
from the commencement of the ſeffion, and ſhewed, from the - 
alacrity with which they had voted to Goverament every neceſ- 
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ſary ſtrength, and perhaps ſome meaſures, ſuch as the gunpowder 
act, which were not neceſſary, that they had no deſign whatſo- 
ever of embarraſſing his Majeſty's Government. The inſinua— 
tions of the honowable member therefore, with reſpect to op- 
poſition, were falſe, and his language inflammatory and ſeditious ; 
as 1t taught the country that Government, in this kingdom, was 
fupported only by corruption. He hoped, therefore, he ſhould 
hear ſuch language no more in that Houſe. g 
As to the bill he profeſſed himſelf a warm friend to it, as it 
went to effect an internal reform of Parliament, which, in his 
mind, was more neceſſary than an external one. Forms were not 
the eſſence of the conſtitution. The effence of Parliament con- 
fiſted in its being perfectly free to diſcuſs every public meaſure, 
and ſcrutinize impartially the conduct of the minifter. Could 
they do this, he alked, while the majority were conſtituted of 
men enjoying from that miniſter places of great emolument ? 
Would not an arbitrary negative be put en every queſtion that 
might affect him? On theſe accounts he was decidedly for the 


bill, and for an early committal of it. 


Mr. MaxwtLi ſupported the principle of the bill, becauſe it 
went only to reduce within due limits, not to eradicate, the in- 
fluence of the Crown. Totally to eradicate that influence, he 
thought, would be wrong, as the mofl miſchievous evil that 
cuuld cxilt would be a Houſe of Commons purely democratic. ' 


Mr. Joux CLavpivs BrartsrorD was fearful that if the bill 
ſhould paſs, as members could not vacate their ſeats in that 
Houſe, the great offices, particularly thoſe of revenue, muſt be 
put. into the hands of inexperienced men. 


Mr. Foxes, in reply to the objection, that the bill operated 
particularly againſt the gentlemen of the army, ſaid, that on 
attentive peruſal it would be found to have favonred that reſpect- 
able profeſſion more than any other. He admitted that the bill 
was formed on a more comprehenſive fcale than any he had 
hitherto introduced on the ſubject; but this difference had not 
originated from the motives ltatedz in fact a meaſure ſimilar to 
the preſent had been in his contemplation in the ſeſſion of 1791; 
but on communication with his right honourable friend, [| Mr. 
Grattan] he had determined againſt bringing it forward at that 
period ; from its great extent he was perſuaded it mult ever be 
conſidered as an important branch of parliamentary reform, and, 
therefore, in prudence, ought to be preſſed on the Houle until' 
the minds of the members were prepared to entertain that ſub- 
ject ; as that diſpoſition now prevailed he felt himſelf juſtified in 
training the bill, in a manner different from thoſe preſented it 
former periods. If gentlemen could examine the ſtate of the pa- 
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tronage of the Crown in England, at the time the principal diſ- 
qualifying act paſſed, and recollect the great diſproportion be- 
tween the numbers in the Engliſh and Iriſh Houſe of Commons, 
they will find that the excluſion of placemen, propoſed by the 
preſent bill, is not ſo extenſive as that produced by the opera- 
tion of the Engliſh law. He here enumerated the places ex- 
cepted from the excluſion, and ſhewed that after the adoption of 
his ſyſtem, it would be competent for. all the principal officers in 
the moſt important departments of the ſtate, to fit in the Houſe 
of Commons, ſubject to a re-clection on the acceptance of ſuch 
offices; that placemen of any other deſcription ſhould be mem- 
bers, was neither conſiſtent with the dignity of the Houſe, nor 
neceſlary for the diſpatch of public buſineſs; they could only be 
retained in Parliament for. the purpoſe of preſerving that old 
ſyſtem of miniſterial influence, for the defruction of which the 
bill was deviſed. Reſpecting the apprehenſions, that the bill 
tended to reduce the influence of the Crown ſo low as to render 
the conſtitution democratic, he contended they were ill founded; 
as an indirect operation of that influence on the Houſe could not 
be prevented; it was ſo ſubtle in its nature as to elude the force 
of any law; and conſequently though the members, after paſſing 
the bill, could not be gratified with offices beyond a certain num- 
ber, yet the miniſter muſt retain the capacity of attaching them 
very ſtrougly to his intereſt, by diſpoſing of places to the ſons 
and near connections of ſuch members. He added, that without 
an external parliamentary reform, much of the beneficial opera- 
tion of the bill muſt be prevented. 

He faid, that after having laboured eight years in purſuit of 
this object, certaiuly the arrival of the bill in a committee mult 
aitord him much ſatisfaction. He truſted that the right honour- 
able Secretary would grant it a ſafe conduct through the com- 
mittee ; that he would not ſuffer it to be pared down and reduced 
to an half meaſure, but prove his ſincerity on the ſubject of in- 


ternal reform, by a cordial co-operation with the authors of the 
meaſure. | 


The queſtion on the committal of the bill was now carried; 
and the queſtion put, that the Houle reſulve itſelf into a commit- 
tee on the bill the 2oth of April next. 


Mr. HosarT aſked how the right honourable gentleman could 
think of making a meaſure, which according to his own idea was 
intended to ſecure the country againfl the deſcent of a foreign 
enemy, go pari paſſu with a bill which was poſtponed for ſeveral 
weeks? ln the interim the country might, be ruined. He again 
denied that it was a meaſure of Government, but declared that 
as it ſeemed a meaſure neceſſary for the ſecurity of the country, 
it had the moſt cordial ſupport of Government, 
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Mr. Dux argued againſt poſtponing the committal to fo late 
a day, and ſupported its principle. If the Secretary finally 
ſhould oppoſe this bill, he hoped he would give him an anſwer to 
thoſe who aſked, * Why is not Ireland permitted to enjoy the 
benefits of the Britiſh conſtitution ? Why has ſhe not reſponſible 
miniſters ? Why has ſhe not a limited penſion liſt like England? 
Why is not her repreſentative body, like that of Great Britain, 
guarded againſt placed and penſioned men?“ For, however, libe- 
rally he himſclf might think of the gentlemen in that Honfe who 
hold offices and penfions, yet the world in general would be apt 
to think that theſe gentlemen, like moſt other men, acted from 
motives of ſelf· intereſt. 


Mr. Hozarr roſe to declare, that by voting for the committal 
of this bill, he by no means conſidered himſelf engaged to vote for 
any of the clauſes of it. | 


The queſtion for committing it on the 2oth of April was 
then put, and carried. | 


The ſecond reading of the militia bill being called for as the 
order of the day, | 


Mr. Foa ges moved, that the ſecond reading cf the bill ſhould 
be poſtponed to the igth of April. 


This motion produced ſome debate; and the neceſſity for the 
militia was allowed on all hands; there was no difference of opi- 
nion, except as to the time which was neceſſary for previous 


eonſiderat ion. 


Lord HittsBoroOUGH declared, upon his honour, that he 
had not the leaſt idea of giving Government influence by this 
bill, but deſigned by it merely to procure an efficient and conlti- 
tutional defence for the country. 


Mr. GzarTan, in ſubſtance, ſaid, a bill of 68 pages, delivered 
at one o'clock this morning, purporting to give to Government 
a military force of, I have heard, fixtcen thouſand men in addi- 
tion to the army, and with all the conſequent expence thereupon, 
is offered to your conſideration to-night, with a view to commit 

it to-morrow, and report it the next day. Sir, the greateſt ene! 
my of the bill could not take a more effeftual method to damn it 
for ever, except that the intemperate language with which it is 
preſſed is more prejudicial even than this precipitation; for ſome 
gentlemen have urged the militia as a defence againſt the people; 
they have tratuced the people; they have miſrepreſented their 
loyalty and aſſe tion; they have confounded with levellers ard 
defenders the maſs of the people of Irelaud. I entirely agree, 
that certain inſurgents are in part the object of this meaſure ; 
but I muſt ſuppoſe, as I make no doubt it is the intention of the 
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noble mover, that the militia is prop ſed prineipally to defend us 
againſt the French. Were I to collect any thine from that cla- 
mour which has been put forth this nigat in this Houſe, I ſhould 
fear that, by ſome, ſomething more was expected; that a defence 
againſt foreign and domeſtic enemies was expected, and that as 
ſoon as this meaſure paſſed, the hope of the reform of Parliament 


| vaniſhed. 


[ entirely agree, therefore, with an honourable gentleman, 
that the militia ſhould accompaay the redreſs of grievances, and 
I am for poſtponing the conſideration of the militia to that time, 
which miniſters have fixed for diſcuſſing the internal reform of 
Parliament, the place bill, &c. and which will be the time when 
the more equal repreſentation of the people will be conſidered. 
In this delay, I am not oppoſing a militia, I am defending a re- 
form. I am of opinion, that the militia and the conſtitutional 
ſettlement ſhould be confidered together, and I obſerve thoſe 
who preſs forward the former, are the old enemies to the latter, 
and, therefore, ſuſpect their zeal and elamour; they both are 
manifeſted by thoſe who do not love our meaſure3, neither reform 
nor any of them. I repeat it ſay the conſtitutional ſettlement 
and the militia ſhould be conſidered together: on this ground, I 
do not fear to ſtand with a few againſt the power of this aſſem- 
bly. Gentlemen have told you.it will be too late to array the 
militia, if you poſtpone the bill till April. Why then did 
the miniſter poſtpone the place bill till that time? Why are 
theſe coneeſſions which we are to expect poſtponed till that time ? 
We were ready, and are now ready, to go into the buſineſs of the 
conſtitutional ſettlement, but the miniſter having poſtponed that 
ſubject, forces on us the difficulty of puſtponing the other; 
otherwiſe we ſhall, give every thing before we ſecure any thing. 
Beſides, who were the cauſe of the neceſſity of this poſtpone- 
ment ? Theſe who did not bring on the militia bill for near two 
months, that is, till the aſſizes; from the difficulty, I ſuppoſe, 
of the ſubject, and now ſurely cannot think that we require not 
more than two days to deliberate upon it. But the ground on 
which I fand is this: let the conſtitutional ſettlement and the 
militia be conſidered together; and to thoſe gentlemen who talk 
of the delay and difficulty of carrying the militia into execution, 
I will inform them that the molt eaſy method of array ing the mi- 
litia, is to reconcile the people to it, by redreſſing their 
grievances, The reform of Parliament would facilitate a militia 
more, much more than our precipitation. I am, therefore, for 
poſtponing the conſideration of the militia to the conſideration of 
the conſtitutional ſettlement. 


Mr. Fos nes ſaid, that he did not object to the principle of a 

militia bill, in the abſtra& it was certainly an unexceptionable 

meaſure ; but it ought to be conſidered by the Houſe relatively; 
Vor. XIII. Cc 
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and viewing it in that light, firſt reſpecting England, he could 
not diſcern many ſhades of difference between a ſtanding army 
and the militia, under its preſent circumſtances, in that kingdom ; 
for the lord lieutenant of the county, who appointed the officers, 
held his fituation at the will of the miniſter, and the caſes of Lord 
Caermarthen and Lord Pembroke proved (who were diſmiſſed 
from the government of their reſpective counties, for their 
ſpeeches in parliament againſt the adminittration) that a bold and 
independent aſſertion of opinions was incompatible with the poſ- 
ſeſſion of that office, as well as of any other place at the diſpoſal 
of the miniſter; ſome exceptions, he admitted, might be ad- 
duced, where a filent vote was not puniſhed with deprivation 
but, activity in Parliament, of a tendency adverſe to miniſtry, 
ſeldom eſcaped with impunity. He ſupported his objection to 
the Engliſh militia, as at preſent conſtituted; alſo, his arguments 
drawn trom the circumſtances of admitting half-pay officers into 
that ſervice z an exception to which the preſent bill was likewiſe 
ſubject. And next, reſpecting Ireland, this meaſure, he con- 
tended, could only be effe&uated by the concurrence of the peo · 
ple ; to adopt it at a period when moſt of the country gentlemen 
are, unavoidably, abſent by their attendance at the affizes, is not 
only impolitic in regard to the country, but diſreſpectful to thoſe 
gentlemen, He urged the Houſe to poſtpone the conſideration 
of the meaſure till after the aſſizes, when they could have the 
advantage of the advice and opinion of the country members, as 
to the practicability, as well as the mode of effeQing it, who 
muſt be poſſeſſed of the ſentiments of their conſtituents on the 
ſubject, and to whom thoſe gentlemen, during the receſs, could 
explain the nature and tendency of the bill. He men- 
tioned as another inducement for deferring the decifion of the 
queſtion till after the propoſed adjournment, that then, this 
meaſure might be accompanied with ſuch bills, as are calculated 
to afford contentment to the people. A bill which is to enereaſe 
the military eſtabliſhment of Ireland to thirty-ſix thouſand men, 
ought to proceed pari paſſu with a redreſs of grievances ; without 
this concomitant circumſtance, the militia cannot produce the 


© effe& which many gentlemen are taught to expect from it. 


© The CranceLLor oF THe Exc faid, if gentlemen 

allowed the principle of the bill to be a good one, they paid their 
| conſtituents a very ill compliment by ſuppoſing they could dil- 
approve of it. He thought, however, that the Houſe ſhould do 
their duty whatever might be the opinion of the people ; either 
the bill was neceſſary, or it was not; if it were neceſſary, why 
ſhould gentlemen delay putting the country in a ſtate of defence 
for twenty-five days; if it were not neceſſary, it ſhould be re · 
jected entirely, and not ſuffered to go into committee at all. 
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If the principle of the bill is juſt; if its neceſſity is obvious; 
if it has ever been an object eagerly deſired by the beſt and moſt 
popular friends of Ireland, it is an ill compliment to the people to 
ſuppoſe that they ſhould reje& it, as it would be a bad meaſure 
to go to them to ſolicit their diſapprobation. 

A militia, Sir, is certainly the molt conſtitutional force we 
can have; a force is neceſſary, and it is our duty to ſee that it 
ſtand upon conſtitutional ground; for if the poſt of ſtrength muſt 
be occupied, it muſt either be by a militia or ſomething leſs con- 
ſtitutional. It is propoſed to put off, for twenty-five days, a 
meaſure that will take three months to be carried into effect. Is 
the country in danger or not? If it is, will you conſider whether 
or no you will defend yourſelves? And if that be not a queſtion, 
why ſhould you defer your means of defence until they ſhall be 
too late ? | 


It would indeed be abſurd, Sir, if a militia which has been in 


England adopted as the moſt conſtitutional mode of defence, and 
which in Ireland has lung been the wiſh of her belt and moſt po- 
pular characters, ſhould, when offered in the very moment of 
danger, be rejected with wanton caprice. If you reject it now, 
be aſſured you will wiſh for it again in vain; you will wiſh for it 
when you will not be able to obtain it; every gentleman, there- 
fore, who blends his private intereſt with the public ſatety, will 
ſeize the preſent opportunity of ſecuring a meaſure on which that 
ſafety depends. | 


Mr. STaeLss.—T hope no gentleman can poſſibly object to 
the principle of this bill; a militia is unqueſtionably the moſt con- 
ſtitutional defence of the country; it is a defence that now ap- 
pears abſolutely neceſſary, and I hope it will be carried into im- 
mediate execution; a ſingle hour ſhould not be loſt. Gentlemen 
have often talked of aſſimilating our conſtitution to that of Eng- 
land ; I know of no meaſure ſo neceſſary to that aſſimilation. 


Sir WiLLtam Greabows Newcomen.—l wiſh to forward 
this bill with all poſſible expedition, that when I go down to the 
aſkzes I may tell the gentlemen 1 have the honour to repreſent, 
that Parliament has provided the long wiſhed for conſtitutional 
defence for the country. | 


The Hon. Mr. STewarrt faid, he conceived there could be 
but one object in reſpect to the bill, viz. to diſcuſs it fully, and 
to decide upon it without any unneceſſary delay. Whatever dif- 
ference of ſentiment there might be on the ſubjeR, vo gentleman” 
could wiſh to temporize witn ſuch a meaſure; it appeared to 
him, however, impoflible to go through the bill in committee 
beſore Saturday next, on which day an adjournment was expected; 
if ſo, why preſs the ſecond reading of the bill, which is the uſual 
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ſtage of general diſcuſſion? To the abſtract principle of the bill 


he was a friend; he conſidered a militia as a moſt conſtitutional 
defence. He only doubted whether, in addition to the very large 
military force which had already been voted, a further augmen- 
tation was neceſſary; and alſo whether the friends to militia had 
choſen the moſt judicious moment for its eſtabliſhment. The ge- 
neral ſenſe of the Houſe being ſo decidedly for immediately eſta- 
bliſhing a militia, he muſt acquieſce, and doing fo, he felt it his 
duty to declare, that whatever objections he might hitherto have 
had to the policy, as well as to the neceſſity of the meaſure, ſo 
ſoon as the bill ſhould paſs into a law, no effort ſhould be want- 
ing on his part to carry it effectually into execution; convinced 
that the advantage of ſuch an inſtitution to the kingdom, muſt 
wholly depend upon its being reſpectably conſtituted. 


Mr. WILLIAd BaABAZZ ON Poxsonsy.—T hope I ſhall not be 
deemed an anemy to the bill: it muſt be remembered that I took 
a very ſtrong part indeed to promote a ſimilar meaſure. The 
principle being univerſally admitted, we have only to take care of 
the clauſes and ceconomy of the bill, for which purpoſe a reaſon- 
able time ſhould be allowed to conſider it in committee. 


Lord HittsBorRoOUGH ſaid, he underſtood there was to be a 
receſs for the next week ; if ſo, he would propoſe to go into a 
committee on the bill to-morrow, and if in the committee any 
ſtriking difficulty ſhould ariſe, he would be ready to report pro- 
greſs, and adjourn the further conſideration of the bill until after 
the receſs. Ef 


The Hon. Dex1s Bxowns faid, there were very few cafes in 
which he would wiſh to follow the example of the French con- 
vention; but in the preſent caſe he would: he would propoſe a 
permanent ſitting until the bill was gone through, for he knew 
he could not bring down to his country a more acceptable preſent 
than this bill ; he knew, and the country knew, how abſolutely 
neceſſary it was to check the ſpirit of rebellion, and defend them 
from the attacks of thoſe men whoſe arms were leſs deſtructive 
than their doctrines. * 

He had heard of grievances; for his part, ſince the Catholics 
had obtained relief, he knew of no grievances in the land, except 
the ſeditious writings of wicked and factious men, who had 
deftroyed public credit, and driven a number of unhappy wretches 
to the gallows; and, he believed, the oppoſition of fome nor- 
thera counties to the bill aroſe from their knowing that it put 
an end to the efforts of rebellion. | 


Mr. Joux O'Ne111.—Being a northern member, it gives me 
_ great pleaſure to ſay, that all the north country gentlemen agree 
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in the principle of the bill, and are determined to ſupport it as 
a meaſure highly conſtitutional, and evidently neceſſary. In car- 
rying it into effect, we have for our guide the laws which have 
long been in force in England, and it will not be very hard to 
. aſſimilate our practice to this; I am a moſt decided advocate for 
the meaſure, and think it ſhould proceed with the utmoſt expe- 


dition poſſible. 
Mr. Bux ro gave his moſt decided ſupport to the bill, 


Mr. Kxox ſaid, that this country was now in the ſame ſitua- 
tion that England was in, in the month of December laſt, when 
ſhe arrayed her militia to ſuppreſs the factious and levelling ſpirit 
that then prevailed; ſhe inſtantly felt the benefits of that array, 
and ſo would we if we had a militia embodied. 


Mr. Brooks ſpoke in ſupport of the meaſure, and urged the 
Houſe to continue fitting until it ſhould be carried into effect. 


Mr. BazxzixGTox warmly ſupported the principle of a militia 
bill. | h | 


Colonel BLaouitres obſerved it to be ſomething very extraor- 
dinary, that the bill now depending ſhould meet with the ſmalleſt 
oppoſition z every man in the Houſe knew that thoſe who now 
oppoſed it, ſtated ſume few days ago in all their arguments, that 
the minds of the people were diſturbed ; there had been very evi- 
dent ſigus of commotion in almoſt every part of the kingdom; 
a militia was ſurely the moſt ęffectual, and only remedy, that at 
preſent he knew of, to quiet and preſerve the tranquillity of the 
country; that the oppolition now made againſt procceding upon 
the bill was certainly ill founded, for that gentleman could not 
forget, what ſo lately happened in this Houle, that the chief ar- 
guments {till aſſigned for paſſing the Catholic bill, was to quiet 
and reconcile the diſturbances impending in the nation; for his 
part, he wiſhed to ſee the bill put to the vote, as he was certain 
that the majority, on the laſt great queſtion, would find that this 
would not be carried in that decided and effeminate manner 
as they carried the laſt, by allowing ſo precipitately ſuch a chaſm 
to be made in the conllitution ; he would not, however, intrude 
farther on the patience of the Houſe, for that the arguments 
uſed by the oppolition, in this caſe, were fo inconſiſtent, that in 
his opinion they required no anſwer ; that, therefore, he ſhould 
give his vote for immediately committing the bill, and proceed» 


ing directly upon it. 


Mr. Ocus. After the declaration which 1 made the other 


night, “ that I would not again trouble this Houſe, by ſpeaking 
on any ſubject after that which was deareit to my heart was given 
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up,“ it may appear extraordinary that I now addreſs you Sir; 
but as I was the father of the former militia bill, it may be ſup- 
poſed that I have changed my opinion, if I do not ſay a word in 
ſupport of this; for the former bill I ſtruggled hard, and with 
great difficulty carried it: its enemies contrived to make it in- 
effectual, though, in my mind, at the time I propoſed it, it was 
a moſt neceſſary meaſure ; but if ſuch a meaſure was neceſſary 
then, it is ten thouſand times more neceſſary now; and I adviſe 
gentlemen to embiace this opportunity of having an effectual mi- 
litia bill; for if they miſs it, it may never occur again. 


Mr. Wan varon delivered his opinion in favour of the bill; 
as did Sir Epwaxb Cor tox, Sir LAwRINcE ParsoOxs, Sir 
Hsxay Cavkxpisn, Mr. Nevilite, and 


General CuxinGxame obſerved, that forming and embodyin 
the militia, after the bill ſhould have paſſed, would take at leaſt 
three months; and if it were now at the deſire of the hon. gen- 
tleman, [Mr. Forbes] to be poſtponed for fix weeks, it would 
be impoſſible for the militia to attain an idea of diſcipline in the 
- enſuing ſummer, by which means every good eſſect of the bill 
would ſo far be defeated. { During this and moſt of the foregoing 
ſpeeches, the Houſe declared its approbation of whatever was 
ſaid in favour of the bill, by the loud and general cry of hear! 
hear! hear !] 


This, Mr. GearTan, in very ſtrong terms, condemned; he 
called it clamour; he ſaid it was not deciding a meaſure as legiſ- 
lators after deliberation, but by acclamation. He deprecated the 
teims of ſeverity in which gentlemen had ſpoken, as terms un- 
worthy of them; be deprecated the charge of being an enemy to 
the bill—he was not; he wiſhed but to confine it to conſtitu- 
tional principles ; there was but one ground upon which it could 
be necelſary ; the apprehenſion of a deſcent from France; in that 
caſe t would be wiſe to coneiliate the nation to it; but nothing 
could tend to wake it fo completely unpopular as precipitating it 
throngh the Houſe. He again defired that he might not be con- 
lidered as an enemy to the bill, but as one who wiſhed to preſs 
it, if upon due deliberation it ſnould be found expedient. 


Mr. HozaxrT obſerved, that the right honourable gentleman 
bad admnted, that the bill might be expedient upon the ground 
of a French defcent; if ſo, then he could not perceive the wiſ- 
dom of delaying our defence. until the country ſhould be loſt ; 
whatever time was loſt by delaying the bill, was juſt ſo much 
- deducted from that wh.ch ſhould be employed in making prepa- 
ration to tepel the enemy,- The meaſure, he repeated, was not 


\ 
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a meaſure of Government, but of the country, and that which 
the right honourable gentleman called clamour, was in truth the 
honeſt effuſions and cordial concurrence of country gentlemen, 
who were happy in obtaining the moſt conſtitutional mode of de- 
fence, that the wiſdom and patriotiſm of England had ever de- 
viſed, as then it was the wiſh likewiſe, and ſhould from thence- 
forward receive the utmoſt fupport of Government. 


Mr. STewarrT (of Killymoon) ſaid, that he ſhould not have 
ſpoke a word in this ſtage of the buſineſs, if the volunteers had 
not been mentioned in the debate; but connected as he is and 
enrolled with them, he felt it his duty to remind the Houſe of 
their ſervices and their merits; he was of opinion that after this 
bill ſhall be paſſed into a law, the country will not be fo ſecure at 
home, nor ſo formidable to our enemies, as it was during the 
courſe of the laſt war, when Ireland depended ſolely on volun- 
teers for her defence: he wiſhed to call to the recollection of the 
Houſe their conduct during the admin'ftration of Lord Carliſle, 
when the French fleet was ſuppoſed to be off the coaſt of Ireland 
for the purpoſe of making a deſcent; at that time upwards of 
thirty thouſand volunteers offered their ſervice to Government. 
Such conduct ought to be held in everlaſting and grateful remem- 
brance by the country ; he did not fay this in oppoſition to the 
bil now before the Honſe, the two ſyſtems ought not to be con- 
A dered as oppoſed to each other, but he called on gentlemen to 

be grateful. | 

He did not object to the principle of the bill, but, with others, 
he defired time to confider it; the noble lord who introduced it 
ſeemed inclined to comply, and he hoped no gentleman would at- 
tempt to precipitate a meaſure of ſuch confe&quence. 


Nr. Forms withdrew his former motion / and moved the ſe- 
cond reading might be adjourned until Monday ſe'nnight; but 
on aſſurances from friends to the bill, that it honld not be re- 
25 until Monday ſe'nnight, he withdrew his motion; and, 
n order that the fate of ſo important a meaſure ſhould be decided 
in as full an Houſe as poſſible, he moved for a call of the Houſe 
on Monday ſe'nnight, which was negative without a diviſion. 


The queſtion was then put, that the bill be committed for to- 
morrow, which was at length carried in the allirmative. | 


Friar, Marca 8, 1793. 


The SecxrTary or STATE preſented a bill for the applica- 
tion of certain ſums of money, heretofore granted towards pro- 
viding and maintaining a botany garden. = 

It was read a firſt time. 
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The bill to prevent inſurance of lottery tickets, and to regu- 
late and amend the laus reſpecting the ſame, was read a third 
time and paſſed. 


The bill for the relief of perſons aus have omitted to take the 
oath, preſcribed in the act of the fourteenth of his * Ma- 
jeſty, &c. was read a third time and paſſed. 


Lord Belmore's divorce bill, and the tithe truſtee bill, were 
read a firſt time. 


The Houſe, according to order, reſolved into a committee on 
the militia bill; Mr. Masox in the chair. 


In its progreſs ſeveral deſultory converſations aroſe z thoſe that 
chiefly attracted notice were, firſt, the clauſe which aſcertained 
the qualifications as to property, which render e compe- 
tent as to the reſpective degrees of command. 


The Engliſh militia bill, of which Lord Hillſborough avowed 
this to be a tranſcript, requires the qualification of a colonel to 
be but 1000). a year; but after a diſcuſſion of ſome length, this 
was conſidered an incompetent ſum, and amended to zoo. and 
that of licutenant colonel's to 1600. 


A ſubſequent clauſe goes to allow peers and their ſons admiſſion 
to poſts in the militia, in any county where they have a reſi- 
denec, without requiring them to lodge with the clerk of the 
peace the qualification as to property. | | 


This was warmly oppoſed by Mr. WII IIA BAABA TAO Pox- 
SONBY, Mr, VANDELEUR, and Sir Laurence Paksoxs, who 
objected that this would open a patronage to Government, for 
appointing the fons of peers to the principal command, in coun- 
ties where they had no property, to the great diſguſt of. the re- 
ſident gentlemen. It was ſupported by Lord HitltsBotovGH, 
the Hon. Mr. WrsLey, the Hon. Dzxis Browne, Mr. Cox- 
NOLLY, Mr. Jou O'NeiLL, Mr. Busxt and Mr. Ocz, as a 
matter of mere compliment to the peerage, and by no means 


pregnant with any unſalutary purpoſe. 


Mr. WitLiam BraBbazoxn PoxnzonByY moved for expunging 
the clauſe ; and Sir Lavxtnce Paxsoxs moved, in amendment, 
an exception merely as to the poſts of colonels and lieutenant co- 
lonels ; but both were negatived. 


For the motion and amendment, 2 29—Agaiolt them, 125. 


When the chairman came to that clauſe, which is to apportion 
the number of men to each county, Lord HiLIs BoROUGAHö roſe 
and faid, that as this was the moſt important clauſe in the whole 
bill, and required moſt time for conſideration, he ſhould, for 
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the preſent, barely ſtate the calculation of numbers, by which he 
propoſed to fill up the blanks; this calculation he had formed 
from the beſt information he could collect, and from what he 
conceived to be the moſt accurate documents, the number of 
acres and the number of hearths in each county ; this calculation 
he proportioned at the rate of 54 men to 3000 acres, or 21 men 
to 1000 hearths ; and on this ground the proportions would ſtand 
thus: 


Counties. Men as to Men as to 
Acres. Hearths. 
Cork, 1400 1700 
Kerry, 310 445 
Limerick, 525 640 
Tipperary, 850 685 
Waterford, 370 380 
Dublin, 175 550 
Kilkenny, 410 - 400 
Kildare, 325 220 
King's County, 365 330 
Queen's County, 340 340 
Wexford, 456 470 
Wicklow, 360 240 
Carlow, 170 100 
Clare, 625 370 
Galway, 1105 525 
Leitrim, 295 275 
Mayo, 1135 525 
Roſcommon, 460 400 
Sligo, * 345 330 
Antrim, + 516 600 
Armagh, 200 600 
Down, 500 850 
Louth, 160 285 
Meath, 465 510 
Monaghan, '240 470 
Cavan, 350 400 
Donnegal, oo 550 
Fermanagh, 330 250 
Londonderry, 360 600 
Longford, 199 225 |* 
Tyrone, 510 | 710 
Weſtmeath, 355 319 


What, as the noble lord obſerved, was very remarkable, that 
notwithſtanding the inequality of proportions, as to acres and 
hearths in each county individually, yet when the whole numbers 
of men on each calculation were added, the difference between 
both was not one hundred, that on the calculation of acres being 
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15,655, and that on the number of hearths 15,560. He had 
forgot to mention the city and county of Drogheda, which had 
already raiſed their own militia, 200 men, and the city of 
Dublin, which he judged might very readily afford 50. His 
lordſhip then moved that this clauſe be poſtponed for further con- 
ſideration till to-morrow. 


The committee afterwards ſat on other clauſes until one o'clock 
this morning, and then the chairman reported progreſs. 


— — ůœů Wã— 8 
SaTurDAay, Masch 9, 1793. 


Mr. Gx Arrax ſaid, he had a petition to preſent from the up- 
per ſervants of the city of Dublin, complaining of the great in- 
undation of foreign ſervants, and praying relief; but, on account 
of ſome inforwality in point of ſignature, he did not preſeut 
It, 


On the ſecond reading of Lord Belmore's divorce bill, the 
SyEAKER obſerved, that in caſes of bills of divorce, he under- 
ood the practice in the Britiſh Houſe of Commons was, that 
evidence- was produced at the bar of the Houſe, as well as in the 
Houſe of Lords; and as bills of divorce were of the greateſt con- 

xr he thought it but proper to ſubmit, this to the 

ouſe. | 


Mr. Foxxes ſaid, the conſtant practice in the Engliſh Houſe 
of Commons, was to produce evidence in both Houſes, and the 
Houſe ought to act with great precaution in paſſing bills of di- 
vorce; beſides the dignity of Parliament was very materially in- 
tereſted; evidence would be produced at the bar, and though, 
in the preſent caſe, there was an Engliſh verdiQ, and a decifion 

of an Engliſh eccleſiaſtical court; yet if there was an Iriſh ver- 

dict, and a deciſion of an Iriſh eccleſiaſtical court, he ſhould ſtill 
inſiſt for the dignity of Parliament, to have evidence produced at 
the bar. However his feelings might be inclined, he contended 
that the producing of evidence at the bar of this Houſe, was in- 
diſpenſably neceſſary in calcs of bills of divorce. 


The bill was committed for Monday ſe'nnight. 


Mr. Foxses declared he ſhould object to the bill, if evidence 
Vas not brought to the bar. | 


Mr. W1LLiam BxanBazon Poxsonsy begged leave to call the 
attention of the Houſe for a fhort time. He had mentioned, 
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ſome time ago, his intentions on the ſubject of a parliamentary 
reform, and before he ſhould fit down he ſhould move for leave 
to bring in a bill, for amending and improving the ſtate of the 
repreſentation of the people in Parliament. He was aware that 
no perfect plan of reform could be propoſed, or a plan that ſeve- 
ral objections might not be made againſt. He ſaid, it ſeemed to 
be the general wiſh of the people, that there ſhould be an addi- 
tional number of members for the counties, and the principle of 
the bill went to that object. Another object, which ſeemed to 
be generally deſired, that members for boroughs ſhould be re- 
turned by a greater number of ſuffrages than they are at preſent, 
and his idea was, perſons reſiding within a diſtri& of three or 
our miles of the place, where the laſt corporation buſineſs was 
tranſacted, who poſſeſſed a freehold of twenty pounds, ſhould be 
entitled to vote in ſuch boroughs; alſo, that perſons from birth 
or ſervice ſhould be entitled to vote. f 

He did not intend to meddle with exiſting charters; he in- 
tended to propoſe in this bill an oath, which he conſidered as a 
very eſſential act to verify, that the perſon returned to ſerve in 
Parliament did not purchaſe his feat. He ſhould make that oath 
very ſtrong; theſe were the outlines of what he intended to in- 
troduce into the bill ; and he hoped, that at the next mecting, he 
ſhould be able to lay it before the Houſe. He then moved for 
leave to bring in a bill for amending and improving the ſtate of 
the repreſentation of.che people in Parliament. 


After a ſhort obſervation from Sir Hercvres LaxncrisHe, 
leave was given, and ordered that Mr. WILLIAM B. PoxsonBY 
and Mr, Coxxol Lx do prepare and bring in the ſame. 


Mr. GzaTTan ſaid, that he had mentioned, the other day, 
that he {hould ſubmit a motion relative to ſome proceedings had 
under the gunpowder act; fince he gave that notice he was in- 
formed that the matter was likely to be adjuſted. | 1 have, ſaid 
he, this day reccived intelligence from one of the corps, that 
there was an order to reſtore their cannon, and that the corps was 
ſatisſted. I hope that the ſame diſpoſition in Government to ac- 
commodate, will take place in ſimilar caſes, and eircumſtances; 
the ground of my motion is, therefore, withdrawn. 


The Houſe adjourned to Monday the 18th. 


a at ach — — 


| Moxpay, Mazcn 18, 1793. 


A petition of the upper ſervants, whoſe names are thereunto 
ſubſcribed, on bchalf of themſelves and all the upper ſervants, 
natives of the kingdom of Ireland, was preſented to the Houſe 
by Mr. GzATTAN, and read; ſetting forth, that petitioners, im- 
preſſed with the deepeſt ſenſibility for the many favours they 
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have experienced from the ſeveral noblemen and gentlemen, they 
have had the honour to ſerve in the ſeveral degrees of upper (cr. 
vants, humbly preſume to approach the Houſe, and with great 
humility to ſtate many grievances and diſtreſſes, which they and 
men in their ſituations have for a long time ſuffered, and which 
are daily increaſing, and will be the ruin-of petitioners and their 
familiee ; that petitioners have always to the beſt of their (kill 
and abilities, which they humbly conceive are not inferior to 
thoſe of foreigners, diſcharged the ſeveral duties attending their 
ſeveral ſituations in life, and bave always been true and faithful 
to their reſpective employers, whoſe intereſt they have always 
conſidered as their own, and that it is their indiſpenſible duty 
to ſupport it, and whoſe eſteem they have diligently endeavoured 
to,obtain, and ſhall always think themſelves happy in acquiring 
it; that petitioners have for many years ſeen,” with patient 
anxiety, great numbers of Frenchmen and other foreigners con- 
ſtantly reſorting to this kingdom; many of whom have, in all 
probability, been obliged to leave their native country from mil. 
conduct, or a breach of the laws under which they were born; 
and their gengral reſource, in this country, is to infinuate them- 
ſelves into the houſes and employment of gentlemen of fortune in 
this country, to the great danger of ſuch gentlemen, as a know- 
ledge of thcir correſpondence and papers, may be obtained by in- 
finuating and deſigning men, who may betray them to their con- 
nections, or private employers in France and other countries; 
that ſuch men being, in general, in low circumſtances and mere 
adyenturers, they uſe every means to accompliſh their intentions, 
and pretend to be maſters of the different duties, attending any 
employment that they can diſcover a man 1s wanting in, in any 
family of opulence and conſequence in this country, and in ſuch 
their defigns they are ſupported by every art, inſinuation and 
contrivance of their countrymen ; that there are at preſent great 
numbers of Frenchmen and other foreigners, in the ſtation of 
upper ſervants in ſuch families, and their numbers are daily in- 
creaſing ſo as to alarm petitioners with approaching poverty and 
diſtreſs, as many of petitioners have already ſpent moſt of their 
lives, and others their younger years, in the faithful diſcharge of 
the duties of their ſituations, and have no trade or profeſſion to 
turn to for the ſupport of themſelves and families, and will have 
no reſource to ſupport a wretched exiſtence in the decline of life; 
that the conſequences attending the admiſſion of ſuch foreigners, 
into the ſtations of upper ſewants in ſaid families, and of their 
contrivances to keep natives of this country out of ſaid families, 
in order to bring in their own countrymen and aſſociates, have 
been the cauſe of reducing natives of this country and their fa- 
milies to the greateſt diſtreſs, and which has often been attended 
with fatal conſequences to them; that numbers of natives of the 
beft abilities in their reſpeRive ſituations, being by the aforeſaid 
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means kept out of employment, without the means of earning a 
livelihood, have been obliged to depend upon the friendſhip and 
| humanity of ſuch of petitioners as have been in employment, for 
ſuch ſcanty pittance as was in the power of ſuch humane perſons 
to afford them for their relief, aud it has often happened that 
many well diſpoſed and honeſt men being for ſo long a time kept 
out of employment, by the reſort of fuch numbers of foreigners, 
that they have exhauſted the means that were in the power of 
ſuch humane perſons to relieve them, and their patience being 
worn out and poverty preſſing hard upon them, they haveat laſt, 
from neceſſity, been obliged to. purſue unlawful means to prevent 
themſelves and families from ſtarving, and often are brought to 
an untimely death; and were it not for ſuch numbers of fo- 
reigners, ſuch perſons would have fulfilled the duties of juſt and 
faithful ſervants, and be uſeful members of ſociety ; that peti- 
tioners compoſe a large body of his Majeſty's ſubjects, and have 
always been amenable to the laws, and have conducted themſelves 
peaceably and quietly upon all occaſtons, and declare themſelves 
to be as ſincerely attached to the laws of this country as any body 
or number of men, and will continue to be of the ſame diſpo- 
ſition ; and are induced to trouble the Houſe, merely from the 
hardſhips petitioners have already ſuffered, and which are likely 
to increaſe, to the utter ruin of petitioners and their families, 
unleſs the Houſe will kumanely interpoſe; and therefore praying 
relief. 


It was ordered to lie on the table. 


Mr. Haves preſented to the Houſe, according to order, a 
bill for the better preſervation of public roads, by the encourage- 
ment of waggons, and regulation of carriages travelling on the 
ſame ; which was received and read the firk time. 


An engroſſed bill for further amending the ſeveral laws for 
making, widening and repairing the road from Dublin to Mala- 
hide, and the other roads leading to Dublin over Ballybough- 
bridge, and for enabling the truſtees for the ſaid purpoſes to bor- 
row a further ſum to complete a new communication eaſtward of 
Ballybough-bridge, was read a third time, and paſſed. : 


1 


. 


— —_ * 


Tosspav, Mauch 19, 1793. 


Mr. MCrin rock moved that it be an inſtruction to the com- 
mittee of the whole Houſe, to whom is referred the confidera- 
tion of Lord Belmore's divorce bill, to hear counſel and evidence 
at the bar, in ſupport of the allegations of the bill. —Qrdered 
accordingly. 
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The Houſe, according to order, reſolved itſelf into committee 
on ſaid bill; Mr. AnxESLEy in the chair. 

Mr. Burfton and the Recorder, counſel for Lord Belmore, at- 
tended at the bar. Mr. Burſton informed the committee, that 
he ſhould proceed to produce evidence in ſupport of the bill. 

The firſt witneſs produced was Lord Enniſkillen, who proved 
his being preſent at the marriage of Lord and Lady Belmore, 
and that they cohabited afterwards, and that there was a daugh- 
ter by the marriage; and for theſe ſeveral years paſt they had not 
lived together. | 

Charles King, Eſq; proved his being a ſubſcribing witneſs to 
the marriage ſettlement between Lord and Lady 13 and 
that Lord Buckinghamſhire was a party to that ſettlement ;—the 
fettlement was dated the 10th of March, 1780; that they co- 
habited together for better than a year. He proved alſo there 
being a deed of ſeparation executed between Lord and Lady Bel- 
more, dated the 15th of June, 1781 ; and that in a few days af- 
ter, Lady Belmore left Ireland, and, to the beſt of his belief 
and knowledge, ſhe and Lord Belmore never cohabited after- 
wards. 

The ſentence of the Eccleſiaſtical Court of the dioceſe of Lon- 
don was given in evidence. . ; 

As was alſo the judgment of the court of King's Bench in Eng- 
land, obtained by Lord Belmore agaiuſt the Earl of Ancram for 
crim con. with Lady Belmore. : f 

Jannette Thoure, a French woman, who was the waiting 
woman of Lady Belmore, was examined through the medium of 
an interpreter. She proved that on the toth of December, 1791, 
Lady Belmore cohabited with Lord Ancram at a place called the 
Rochelet, within fix miles of Calais; that ſhe lived with her as 
her waiting woman ; they cohabited together as Lord and Lady 
Ancram.—She proved her having teen them in bed together. 

Another witneſs proved having ſeen Lord Aneram and Lady 
Belmore, both of whom he knew, at Calais, on the gth of De- 
cember, 1791, and that they lived together as man and wife, and 
paſſed as Lord and Lady Ancram. | 

After the witneſſes were examined, Major DovLe moved, 
that the counſel ſhould withdraw, and that the chairman ſhould 
make his report to the Houſe. _ "he bill was then gone through, 
and on the Houſe being reſumed, it was reported forthwith, read 
a third time, paſſed, and ſent back to the Lords without auy 
amendment. | 


Reported the militia bill, with ſeveral amendments; and the 
bill ordered to be engtoſſed. | 
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On this ſubject Mr. Vaxpeieur ſpoke nearly as follows: 

Mr. Speaker—the bill has now proceeded ſo far as to ſecure 
to Government an additional force of 16,200 men to our preſent 
military eſtabliſhment, this immenſe augmentation muſt incur a 
very great and heavy expence on the country, and the Adminiſ- 
tration in calling it forth, will a& with that diſcretion which the 
ſituation of the revenues of this country fo peculiarly require; 
if either foreign enemies or domeſtic inſurrections threaten the 
peace of the kingdom, Government are well authorized to en- 
creaſe the eſtabliſhments by the force entruſted to them by this 
act; but, I truſt, if that be not the caſe, they will not wantonly 
put ſuch an additional expence on the country, with its revenues 
and its credit in a ſtate of decline. The expence of the militia, 
if embodied for one year, will be 458,000/.—The encreaſe of 
the army already voted is 164,000/. The ordnance will be 
94,0007. To this muſt be added the arrears on the eſtabliſhments, 
which in the half year, ending Michaelmas, encreaſed 162,000!. 
Now if it has encreaſed this laſt half year in the ſame proportion, 
which the ſtate of the revenues gives us every reaſon to ſuppoſe 
it has, the arrear will be 324,000/. encreaſe within the year; this 
arrear muſt in ſame time be paid off—particularly when the arrear 
of the civil eſtabliſhment at Chriſtmas amounted to 15 1,004. and 
now is equal to one year's eſtabliſhment, part of this juſtice re- 
quires ſhould be diſcharged; —the officers of the barrack board 
are one year in arrear, and the penſions, except to the royal fa- 
mily, are fix quarters unpaid. Thoſe ſeveral ſums amount to 
about 1,000,c007. which muſt be borrowed, and as the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer has already been obliged to pay five 
per cent. it is not probable that the larger ſum being thrown in- 
to the market will leſſen the rate of intereſt; —this will require a 
permanent charge on the public of 50,000). per aunum. The 
people will grant it liberally when required. Government I hope, 
will expend it with ceconomy and prudence, and when they de- 
mand it, they will bring forward ſome ſolid and efficient plan of 
economy and retreuchment, which can be applied in every depart- 
ment of the State. There is another defalcation of revenue in the 
bonus of the lottery, of 57,0000. which certainly cannot be attri- 
buted to the honvurable baronet, becauſe the robbery of the lot- 
tery allected fo much its credit, that people would not venture 
to ſpeculate in it, and all competition failed, but fo much mult 
be deducted from the current revenue of the year. I now, Sir, 
with to know from the honourable gentleman, if it be the inten- 
tion of Adminiſtration to call out the whole or a part of the mi- 


litia, and how they intend to provide for the ſupport of this new 
military eſtablithment. | 


The Cuaxckrros or Thx Excurquer animadverted on the 
inconſiſtence of conduct of the honourable gentleman. He had 


q 
- J 


= 
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voted for the bill, and now that it was almoſt in its laſt ſlage, he 
diſapproved of the meaſure. He truſted that the meaſure now 
about to be adopted would tend, in a great meaſure, to reſtore 
the public credit and the revenues of the country.. He did not 
at all deſpair but this country wonld be, ere long, in ſuch a ſitua- 
tion as to have a great encreaſe of revenue, and its public credit 
upon the moſt reſpectable footing. He did not mean to propoſe 
any loan ; but his intention was to move for a vote of credit from 
the Houſe, as was the caſe in the Spaniſh armament ; at that 
time 200,000). was voted, but only 50,00Q0/. was borrowed ; and 
whatever ſum was borrowed, its application would be accounted 
for to Parliament ; and, inſtead of borrowing a million, as the 
honourahle gentleman had mentioned, he truſted that we ſhould 
not have occafion to borrow 300, cool. 


After a few words from Mr. GrATTAN, the converſation 
ended. 3 | 


Mr. Busnz moved for leave to bring in a bill to empower cer- 
tain perſons to carry on the navigation of the river Nore.—Leave 
given. | 


Mr. GeoxcGe Poxsonsy pave notice, that after the receſs he 
ſhould ſubmit to the conſideration of the Houſe, a propoſition 
reſpecting the commerce of this country in regard to the Eaſt 
India trade; and alſo a propoſition reſpecting the commerce of 
this country in regard to the act of navigation. | 


Mr. Mascus BERESTORD moved for leave to bring in a reve- 
nue bill. Leave granted. 


Read a third time, and paſſed, the bill for repairing the road 
from Newcaſlle to the city of Limerick, and from thence to the 
city of Cork ; alſo the militia bill. 


A petition of Denis Bingham was preſented to the Houſe and 
read ; ſetting forth, that the bays, harbours or havens called 
Broad Haven and Black Harbour, otherwiſe commonly called 
and known by the name of Blackſod Bay, both ſituate on the 
North-weſt part of the county of Mayo, are ſeparated from each 
other by a neck or iſthumus of land, wherein, amongſt other lands 
in the ſaid county, the petitioner is ſcized of an ellate of inheri- 
tance ; that the navigation at and about thoſe parts of the coaſts 
of this kingdom from Ackill Head in the faid county in and 
towards the bay or harbour of Killala, is very dangerous, and 
. ſhips and other veſſels navigating in thoſe parts are neceſſitated, by 
means of the many capes and headlands, to ſtand out from the 
coaſt, to the great protraction of their voyages; all which cir- 
cuitous courſe of one hundred miles or thereabouts may be avoid- 
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ed; that the completing of a cut or channel acroſs the ſaid 

iſthmus of land, To as to form a junction between the ſaid har- 

bours of Broad Haven to the ſaid harbour of Blackſod, would 

be a work of great national utility, by preſerving the lives and 

2 of many of his Majeſty's ſubjects; and therefore pray- 

ing relief. WT 1 | 
The petition was referred to a committee. 


F 


— "TI 
_— — 


WepnesDay, Manch 20, 1793. 


After ſome curſory buſineſs the Arro uE GENERAL called 
the attention of the Houſe to a matter which he conceived ma- 
terially affected the privileges of Parliament. He held in his 
hand a newſpaper of Saturday laſt, entitled, The Rights of 
Iriſhmep, or National Evening Star” —printed by one Randall 
M- Alliſter. In which, among other articles, was inſerted one 
under the head of Political Ditionary”—in which, amon 

other political definitions, that Houſe was deſcribed as a public 
market, where honour and virtue were expoſed to ſale, and ſold 
to the higheſt bidder. This, he obſerved, was one of the groſſeſt 
libels ever promulged againſt the dignity of the Houſe of Com- 
mons ;—and he therefore moved, that Randall M*Alliſter do at- 
tend to-morrow at the bar of the Houſe. | 

Ordered accordingly. 


* o P * % a 
as. . . * * 4 
— 8 JUNIET een — , 


Tuvssbar, Mascn 21, 1793. 


| Sir Epwarp Crorron preſented a bill for ſeeuring the free- 
dom of parliament, by aſcertaining the qualification neceſſary to 
enable perſons to fit and vote therein. Read a firſt time. 


The order of yeſterday, for Randal M<Allifter, printer of the 
National Evening Star, to attend this day at the bar of the 
Houſe being read; and the SyEaxer deſiring to know if Mr. 
122 attended, the Serjeant at Arms informed the Houſe 
ie did no.. 
The meffeniger was then called, who informed the Houſe, that 
he left a notice at Mr. M*Alliſter's on Wedneſday evening, be- 
tween (ix and ſeven o'clock—that he did not ſee Mr. M“ Alliſter 
himſelf, but ſerved the notice upon a perſon who acts as his clerk. 

Hereupon the Serjeant at Arms was directed to take Mr. 
M*A llifter into cuſtody. + - a: | 
The bill for improvement of barren land, was read a third 
time, and paſſed. N | | 

Vor. XIII. 4 
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A petitionof the ſubſcribers for perfecting the navigation of 
the river Nore from the tide water below the bridge of Iuniſtioge 
to the city of Kilkenny; by making towing paths on its banks, 
by collateral canals, and whatſoever alſo may be neceſſary in car- 
rying forward the faid navigation through the towns of Inniſtioge, 
Thomaſtown and Bennet's-Bridge, and through the baronies of 
Shellilogher and Gowran, in the _—_— of Kilkenny, was pre- 
ſented to the Houſe and read; ſetting forth, that the petitioners 
have lately cauſed plans to be made for executing the ſaid navi- 
gation, and likewiſe eſtimates of the expenſe of carrying it into 
effect, by which it appears the amount will be thirty thouſand 
pounds; that the petitioners are willing to undertake the execu- 
tion of the ſaid navigation from the tide water below the bridge 
of Inniſtioge to the city of Kilkenny, to be completed in fix 
years from the firſt day of July, in the year one thouſand ſeven 
hundred and ninety-three, on receiving an aid of one-third of 
their expenditure, viz. of ten thouſand pounds, being one-third 
of the eſtimate ; that the petitioners do not require to receive 
any part of the aid except as they ſhall prove before the commiſ- 
ſioners of impreſt accounts from time to time the expenditure of 
their own money; and then they humbly hope to receive a ſum 
equal to one-half of what they ſhall thus prove to be expended, 
fo as in the end to receive one-third of their whole expenditure ; 
that the petitioners, in conſideration of the faid aid, do not 
propoſe to exceed a toll of three-half.pence per ton per mile on 
coals, culm, lime, and all mines and minerals, and two-pence per 
ton per mile on all other articles; and therefore praying aid. 
The petition was referred to a committee. 


* 


k Farvary, Marci 22, 1793. | 
Mr. Gzavpox moved for leave to bring in a bill for the eſla- 
bliſhment of a muſical ſociety for charitable purpoſes. Leave 
n. | ; 

He preſented the bill; which was read a firſt time. 
rr bill 4 the Lords, was read * | 
and paſſed as allo ; the for the better ti t 

—— — — — — 
Sarvsbar, Masch 23, 1798. 
The Uſher of the Black Rod appeared at the 'dit, and ſum- 
moned the Houſe to attend the Lord Lieutenant in the Houſe of 


Peers; to which the Speaker arid ſeveral members accordingly 
repaired ; and being returned, 


M. SraAk RN reported that the Houſe had attended his Ex- 
cellency the Lord Lieutenant in the Houſe of Peers; where his 
. 5 was pleaſed to give the royal aſſent to the bills follow- 
ng: - 
PUBLIC: I 

1. An act for granting for one year the ſeveral duties therein 
mentioned, in lieu of all other duties payable upon the articles 
therein ſpecified during the ſaid term, and for continuing the ef- 
fe& of the treaty of commerce and navigation ſigned at Verſailles 
on the 26th day of September, 1786, between his Majeſty and 
the moſt Chriſtian King, and for regulating the trade between 
this kingdom and his Majeſty's colonies, and for other purpoſes 
. OO. eto 5; 

2. An act for regulating and extending the tobacco trade. 

3. An act for ſecuring the payment of the annuities and of the 
intereſt upon the principal ſums therein provided for, and to- 
wards the diſcharge of ſuch prongs ſums in ſuch manner as 
therein is directed, and for enabling the officers of his Majeſty's 
treaſury to receive certain ſums for a limited time in manner 
therein mentioned, and for other 1 A | : 

4. An act e to his Majeſty, his heirs and ſucceſſors; 
certain duties and rates upon the portage and conveyance of all 
letters and packets withia this kingdom. 

F. An act for regulating the payment of bounties on the ex- 
portation of certain manufactures of this kingdom. 

6. An act for regulating the allowance of the drawback. and 
payment of the bounty on the exportation of ſugar. 0 — 
. An act for puniſhing mutiny and deſertion, and for the bet- 
ter payment of the army and their quarters within this kingdom. 

8. An act for granting to his Majeſty, his heirs arid ſucceſſors, 
ſeveral duties therein mentioned; to be levied by the commiſſioners 
for managing the ſtamp duties. + 

9. An aft for grantiog the ſeveral ſums therein mentioned fot 
certain pious and charitable purpoſes. 1 | 

10. An act for the encouragement of ſeamien and marines em- 
loyed id the royal navy, by reudering it more eaſy to petty of- 

cers and ſeamen, non-commiſſiontd officers of marines and ma- 
rines to remit their wages to this kingdom, and by providing for 
the payriient in this kingdom of wages due to deceaſed officers, 
ſeamen and marines, as aforeſaid. a : 
1t. An act for further continuing an act, entitled, an act for 
Feen the trade and intercourſe between this kingdom and the 

nited States of America. s. 

a NN ; D242 
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12. Au act for repairing the road leading from the town of 
Caſtlecomer, in the county of Kilkenny, to the city of Kilkenny. 


—  — —  — — — 


| Moxpay, Marci. 25, 1793. 
The Houſe met, but no buſineſs was done. 


— — . ü — — F — 
TvesDar, Mazcn 26, 1793. 


Curſory buſineſs, but no debate: che Houſe, at its riſing, ad- 
journed to Tueſday the gth of April. | 


—_ 


TuzsDar, Avril 9, 1793- 


A petition of the brewers and diftillers of the city of Dublin, 
whoſe names are thereunto ſubſcribed, was preſented to the Houfe 
and read; ſetting forth, that notwithſtanding the preſent very 
plentiful ſeaſon of barley, and the export of that article being 
totally prevented, the petitioners are much aggrieved by the'ex- 
traordinary high price of barley and malt and the very bad qua- 
lity of the latter ; that the exorbitant increaſe in the price of bar- 
ley does not in any degree tend to enrich the farmer or benefit the 
landed intereſt of this kingdom, but is engroſſed by perſons who 
practice the foreſtalling of that article; that barley and malt are 
articles of very conſiderable conſumption, the annual ſale of 
whieh, in the city of Dublin only (as the petitioners are 
eredibly informed and believe) amounts to the vaſt ſum of 
GO, oo. and the factors commiſſion thereon to upwards of 
24,0001. ; that large quantities of barley, on which bounty has 
been obtained in Dublin, have frequently been re-ſhipped to the 
country, and brought back in malt, and a ſecond bounty had 
thereon, which practice, as the petitioners humbly conceive, mi- 
litates againſt the ſpirit of the bounty laws, and evidently tends 
to create an artificial ſcarcity, by throwing into the hands of mo- 
izers the corn intended for the ſupply of the petitioners ; 
that unmerchantable malt, not ſcreened or cleaned, is daily found 
to obtain bounty, contrary, as the petitioners humbly apprehend, 
to the intention of the ſaid laws, by which the factor was formerly 
' obliged to prove upon oath, that the malt for which bounty was 
demanded had been duly manufactured, but ſaid neceſſary and 
proper reſtriction was left out of the bounty act in the year 1785 ; 
and now by ſo granting bounty for bad malt the improvement of 
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the manufacture of that artlele is much neglected, to the very 
great injury of the petitioners; that by the preſent bounty laws 
no malt, barley, or other grain that is not ſold in Dublin by a 
licenſed factor can obtain bounty by which the petitioners are 
prohibited from obtaining bounty, on any malt, barley or other 
grain brought to Dublin for their own conſumption, except it 
paſſes through the hands of ſuch factor, and which is found to be 
very prejudicial to the petitioners ; that the malt of ſeveral mal- 
ſters is brought to Dublin mixed indiſcriminately in the hold of 
one veſſel, the beſt ſort being always put uppermoſt, and by a 
ſample drawn from the top of the cargo the whole is ſold, and 
when delivered is frequently found to be not near ſo good as the 
ſample; the petitioners humbly beg leave to ſtate to the Houſe, 
that the want of aneſtabliſhed market or place for the ſale of 
barley and malt _ to Dublin coaftways, occaſions many great 
inconvemencies to the petitioners, and that therefore theſe ar- 
ticles are frequently ſold by falſe ſamples ; the peritioners labour- 
ing under the ſeveral grievances before-mentioned, ſubmit their 
diſtreſſed ſituation to the Houſe, and humbly pray that enquiry 
may be made therein, and into the ſeveral frauds now exiſting re- 
lative thereto, and that ſuch reſtrictions and regulations may be 
adopted in the manufaQuring of malt, the mode of obtaining the 
bounty thereon, and in the ſale of barley and malt, as will relieve 
and protect the petitioners in future. | 

The petition was referred to the conſideration of a committee. 


Mr. Denis Bowes Dal x preſented a bill for the regulation of 
members to ſerve in Parliament, and for repealing the ſeveral 
acts of Parliament therein mentioned; which bill was read a firit 


time. 


The Uſher of the Black Rod having ſummoned the Houle to 
attend the Lord Lieutenant in the Houſe of Peers, the Speaker 
with ſeveral members, repaired thither; from whence being re- 
turned, 


Mr. Srzanzk reported that the Houſe had attended his Ex- 
cellency the Lord Lieutenant in the Houſe of Peers, where bis 
Excellency was pleaſed to give the royal affent the bills following: 


PUBLIC BILLE. 


1. An act for granting to his Majeſty for one year the duties 
therein mentioned on fire hearths, in lieu of all duties payable on 
the ſame prior to or during the ſaid term. ! | {> 

2. An act for granting the ſum of 4000l. to the truſtees of the 
linen and hempen — 2 and for other purpoſes. 

3. An act for granting the ſum of 5000. to the Dublin So- 


ciety, for the purpoſes therein mentioned. 
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4. An act to prevent inſurance of lottery tickets, to regulate 
the drawing of lotteries, and to amend the laws reſpecting the 
me. p . 
5. An act for amending and reducing into one act of Parlia- 
ment, the laws relating to a militia in Ireland. | 
6. An act for the relief of bis Majeſty's Popiſh or Roman Ca- 
tholic ſubjects of Ireland. | 
7. An act for confirming, amending and evlargiag the powers 


veſted in the corporation for promoting and carrying on the 
Newry navigation. Wy : | 3 
An a8 for continuing and amending the ſeveral acts for 
making, widening and repairing the road leading ſrom the town 
of Newcaſtle, in the county of Limerick, ta the city of Limerick, 
and from thence to the bounds of the counties of Limerick and 
Cork, between the towns of Kilmallock and Charleville, and to 
continue an act paſſed in the apap ightb year of his preſent 
Majeſty, entitled, an act to continue and amend an Ted in 
the fifth year of his late Majeſty's reign, entitled, an act for re- 
pairing the road leading from the town of Newcaſtle, in the county 
of Limerick, to the city of Limerick, and from thence to the city 


of Cork. | | 
PRIVATE BILLS. 


1. An act to diſſolve the marriage of Armar Lowry, Lord 
Viſcount Belmore, with Henrietta Lady Viſcounteſs Belmore his 
now wife, and to enable him to marry again. | 
2. An act for confirming and etabliſhing certain garticles of 
agreement made betwegn the truſtees named and appointed by the 
laſt will and teſtament of Richard Morgan, late of Newcaſtle, in 
the county of Dublin, Eſq; deceaſed, and John Godley, of the 
city of Dublin, Eſq; the nephew and heir #t law of the ſaid 
Richard Morgan, conterning the reul and perſonal eſlates whereof 
Richard Morgen died ſeized and poffeſſed, und for other pur- 
. | | 

5 An act to confirm and eftabliſh an agreement of compro- 
mite between George Cockburne and John Fulicy, Efyrs. touch- 
. ing the Tordſhips, mauors, towns and lands of Ritttkenny, Dro- 

2 otherwiſe Drumſtown, Miſttown and Clogber, wich 
their and every of their appurtenances; and alſo the towns and 
lands of Galtrim, cons, | Rathgowney, otherwiſe Rath- 
gownly, ' Galiftown, Neursghſtown, Baltrafna, Lennahftown, 
otherwife Lynanſtovn, Hayneftown, Ryanhunt, otherwiſe Ra- 
heenhunt and Cawaghſtawn, with their and every of their apput- 
tenances, and tu extibpuilk the chuim of George Corkburne and 
all other perſons whatfocver in or to the Jail lande, clainting or to 
claim by, from or under George Cockburve, late of the city of 
Dublin, Eſq; deceaſed. ener Ann 
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Mr. Coax v. ſaid, that in conſequence of a publication, 
which he had ſeen, by accident, ſince the laſt ſitting of the 
Houſe, be was induced to trouble them with a few words. He 
found, that in the newſpaper which he held in his hand, a ſpeech, 

ubliſhed as made by him, which ſtated matter which would have 
— totally falſe, in point of fact, had it fallen from him, and 
which he, therefore, took that opportunity of correcting. It 
was, he ſaid, upon the ſubject of the Roman Catholic bill, on 
which the ſpeech began by ſtating him to have ſaid, that he at- 
tended at a public meeting in the county wherein he reſided; 
whereas che fact is, he had never attended any county meetin 
whatſoever, upon the ſubject of the Roman Catholic bill, and 
that the publication was in every other reſpe& equally unfounded. 
He ſaid, ſo far was the publication from being founded, in attri- 
buting that ſpeech to him, that he did not recolle&, except ſo 
far as to give Roman Catholics the right of voting in potwallop- 
ing boroughs, he had ever made any ſpeech upon the ſubject, 
and his reaſon for not having ſpoke upon it was this, that the 
bill in favour of the Roman Catholics was a meaſure which had 
throughout his moſt hearty concurrence ; and as that meaſure had 
not ſtood in need of any 1 from him, he had not thought 
it neceſſary to take any part upon it in that Houſe ; not chooſing 
to run a race for popularity with that body of men, at a time 
when they had no occaſion for his aſſiſtance ; but which aſſiſtance, 
had it been neceſſary they moſt certainly ſhould have had. 

He ſeid, that from the terms of the ſpeech, he conjectured, 
ſo ſoon as he ſaw it, that it had been intended for that of an ho- 
nourable friend of his, which he ſince found to be the fact. He 
laid, that he noticed this publication, but with any intention of 
making ſevere ſtrictures on the publiſher, but with a view to 
make boch perſons more cautious in the like publications in fu- 
ture, as well as to ſet right facts, which had, very naturally, 
created a good deal of ſurpriſe amongſt his friends, and which, 
as ſet forth in that publication, is totally unfounded. | 


Sir Hzxnay Cavenvi3n obſerved, that ſeveral members of the 
Houſe, had been put under fees to ſome of the officers of that 
Houſe, for being abſent on the days for . for committees 
on eontroverted elections, and wiſhed to know if the orders had 
been complied with. He believed not, ju many inſtances, which 
was a great injury to the officers, by depriving them of their law- 
ful fees. He would ſay no more, at preſent, on this ſubjeR ; 
but at the next meeting of the Houſe, he would move for a lift 
of all the defaulters 3 and then he would move that they, indivi- 
dually, ſhould be ordered to attend in their places, when be 
did not doubt but they would give good reaſons why they had 
not paid their fees. | 


The Houſe then adjourned to Tueſday the zoth of April. 


: 
: 
| 
: 
| 
| 
| 
: 
: 
* 
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Tu spar, Arzu 30, 1783. 


After curſory buſineſs, the Ar rox AY GEN ERATH informed 
the Houſe, that Randal M'Alliſter, who had been ordered ſuto 
cuſtody of the Serjeant at Arms, had been apprehended, and was 
then in the Houſe. He moved that he be ordered to the bar. 


Mr. M*Allifter was then brought to the bar in cuftody. In 
anſwer to ſome interrogatories from the AT Grzxrzat, 
he acknowledged that he was printer of the Rights of Iriſhmeo, 
or National Eveuing Star, on the 16th of March laſt, and that à 
er which was ſhewn him, containing the paragraph for which 

was in cuſtody, was publiſhed at his office. - 


The . Gxxssar then read the paragraph, the pur- 
port of which was, That the Hquſe of Commons was a public 
market, in which honour, integrity, and patriotiſm, were ſold 
to the higheſt bidder.” He then moved, that this paragraph 
was a groſs libel on that Houſe, and a violation of its privileges.” 
Iu. o ONES TN LO TED S 


Mr. M*Allifter was aſked, what be had to fay in bis defence? 
He anſwered, that the paragraph had been thrown into his letter- 
box as an article of intelligence; that it purported: to be an ex- 
tract from a work publiſhed in England, called Pearſon's Dic- 
tionary ; that the paragraph bad been publiſhed iu his abſence ; 
that he would not have publiſhed it had he known it contained a a 
libel on that Houſe, and that be was extremely ſorry for having 
given them any cauſe of offence.  *'  -  _ * 


The ATTornzy GrneraL obſerved, that this was one of the 
moſt ſtrange apologies he had ever heard: a man publiſhes a pa- 
per, profeſſing as its ſole object the preſervation of his country- 
men's rights, and yet will inſert in it any libel, however groſs, 
on the laws and legiſlature of his country, provided it be thrown 
into his letter box as an article of intelligence. He ſhould there- 
fore move, that Mr. Randal M“ Alliſter be committed to bis Ma- 
jeſty's-gaol of Newgate, and in doing ſo, be was convinced he 
was making a motion ſtrongly tending to preſerve inviolate the 
privileges of that Houſe, and the liberty of the preſs. For how- 
ever trite the remark was, it could not be too often inculcated, 
that nothing can poſſibly deſtroy the liberty of the preſs in theſe 
countries but its licentiouſneſs ; that licentiouſneſs was now grown 
to a degree of exorbitance unequalled in any age or country; and 
it ſhould be the 2 of every man who wiſhed well to the preſs, 
or to the liberty of bis country, which it ought to protect, to 
reſtrain that licentiouſneſs. - Dn ee Tr” 
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After a few words from Colonel BTAcYAx, in ſupport of the 
motion, it paſſed nem. con. 


The ATTORNEY GENERAL ſaid, it was with regret he' roſe 
to move for leave to bring in a bill relatiye to a ſpecies of crime, 
which he found in the diſcharge of his duty, as a law officer of 
the crown, was become prevalent to an' alarming degree: the 
crime he alluded to was that of conſpiracy to commit murder. 
It was become frequent throughout many parts of the ki 

but | particularly i in the cqunty of Louth, where ſeveral: conſpi- 
racies to hire aſſaſſins to diſpatch men who had diſtinguiſhed 
themſelves, by their exertions to keep the public peace, were 
known to have been formed, and in ſome inſtances had unfortu- 
nately been ſucceſsful. 

He mentioned two inſtances: one of Mr. Morgan, who was 
murdered in conſequence of a regular conſpiracy forqd againſt 
him; the other of a Mr. Pentland, a revenue officer, who had.alſs 
been put to death, by aſſaſſins hired for the purpoſe, by a ſet of 
men who had conſpired againſt him, 

Another inſtance of conſpiracy, which, however, was not ſuc-- 
ceſsful, was an attempt made on the life of Captain M*Neal, a 
man to whom the higheſt praiſe was due for his ſingular exertions 
to preſerve public peace. By the law as it now ſtobd, this crinie 
was but a 'miſdemeanor; it deſerved to be ranked among more 
atrocious offences; he therefore moved for leave to bring in a b 
to prevent the horrid crime of conſpiring to commit murder. 

ve was given. 


The ArtTorney GENERAL, alſo, moved for leave to bring in 
a bill to repeal ſo much of the act which paſſed laſt ſeſſion of Par- 
lament, for confirming the — of the Society of the King's 
Inns, and to bring in a bill for regulating the ſame. 

Leave was alſo given. * - 


The Hon. Mr. AnxgsLEv preſented a petition from a \ perſon, 
who, notwithſtandit ing that he had in his poſſeſſion a ſummons 
from a ſitting committee of that Houſe, which ſhould have given 
him the protection of parliamentary privilege, was arreſte for 
debt by a ſheriff's officer, and remained ever ſince in durance. 


The petition was received, and ordered to lie on the table. 
The Houſe adjourned to Tueſday the 28th day or day. 


* 
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Tuzsvar, Mar 28, 1793. 


The Arroxnty Geuza Al preſented the following meſſage 


„ WesTMORLAND, 
An application baving been made to me during the recefy 
of Parliement, from the merchants of the eity of Dublin, on the 
Sth of May inſtant, repreſenting that the depreſſed ſtate of pub- 
He credit has extended itſelf ſo as ſeriouſly to affect the trade and 
manufactures of this Kingdom; and it appearing to me that im- 
mediate relief was abſolntely neceſſary, I took ſuch meaſures 
thereupon as appeared to me eſſential, and I have directed the 
ſame to be laid before you, with a perfe& confidence that you 
will takt uch meaſures thereupon, as, in your judgment, ſhall 
be requiſite on this important and critical occaſion. _ 
f | . 60 ” 


'The meſſage was ordered to be entered on the Journals. 


The Arrozszy GznERAL then preſented the papers alluded 
to in the meſſage; they conſiſted of the addreſs of the merchants, 


the proceedings of the Privy Council thereupon, and their re- 
* | j 


They were received; and on the motion of Mr. Atrtoxxts 
GrnEzAL, were referred to a committee of the whole Houſe, 
who are to fit on Friday next. 5 


The Houſe then having no buſineſs before them, adjourned 
until next day. | 


_ 


Wrons spar, Mar 29, 1793. 


Mr. Px AY preſented a bill for the ſertlewent of the eſtate of 
John Tuthill, Eſq; of Limerick as therein mentioned; which 
was read a firſt time. | 


_ Mr. Fugucane's diyorce bill was read a third time, and paſſed. 


Tauxspar, May 30, 1793- 


After ſome curſory buſineſs was gone through, the Cran- 
CELLOR OF THE ExcHBQUER apologized to the Houſe for 
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his abſence the laſt two days; he had hoped to have 
been here at the opening on Tueſday laſt, but was detained in 
London on public bufineſs. He ſaid, he hoped the Secretary 
would be here to-tnorrow ; that he had been very active in the 
Britiſh Honſe for the ſervice of this country, in bringing forward 
there ſome bills, which, it is hoped, would effentially ferve Ire- 
land, and waited until they had paſſed ; but expected he might 
leave London as yeſterday. He adverted to the great decay of 
public credit and public trade ; and as he feared that ſome diſſi- 
dence aroſe from the uncertainty of what farther ſupplies might 
be wanted for public ſervice, he wiſhed the committee of ſupply 
might fit to-morrow, as he thought it would be beſt fairly and 
openly to lay before the Houſe might be neceſſary to be 
raiſed, and ſatisfy the public mind. He therefore moved, that 
the Houſe do, to-morrow, reſolve itſelf into a committee of the 
whole Houſe, to take into farther conſideration the ſupply * 
granteg to his Majefty. This was eartied nem. con. 


Mr. Fox nes moved, that the proper officer do lay before the 
Houſe, the groſs amount of the hereditary revenue, the additiona] 


revenue, and the receipt of the Ramp-affice and poli- office, for 
the three moths ending the 25th of lat) Macht. 


Sir HexcuLEes LanGrisns ſaid, he feared that this order 
could not be complied with, ſo as to be ſatisfactory te the ho- 
vourable gentlemen ; for all the collectors“ accounts had not beeg 
examined and paſſed. | Bobs 


The Caaxctiior of Tar Excntaper added, that the ac- 
counts for the quarter ending laſt March could not be returned 
with a preciſe accuracy; but if the gentleman would alt for the 
quarter ending laſt Chriſtmas, that could be got perfeMly accy- 
nate; and would give the Houſe three months” more information 
than was then e it, as it had only the returus to laft Michael- 
mas. And if it pleafed Mr. Forbes, he would give in a rough 
account of the quarter to March, without the formality of any 
order ; and that account, he believed, would be nearly juſt. 


Mr. Foxes then moved for the accounts to Chriſtmas ; which 


Mr. GzatTax ſaid, as he underſtood the Honſe was to go, 
to-morrow, into a committee on his Excellency's meſſa e 
ing public credit, and the ſteps he and the Privy — bad 
taken towards reſtoring it, though he did not doubt, nay, was 
aſſured, that every thing done was extremely proper, yet he 
thought it would be formal and regular, for tbe committee to 
have belare them the ſame evidence as had been given before thr 
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Privy Council, on which the Lord Lieutenant and Council had 


The Arrosxkv GEXEAAL agreed with the propriety, and 
made a motion accordingly ; upon which it was 
Ordered, that Mr. William Cope, merchant, Mr. Abraham 
Wilkinſon, governor of the bank of Ireland; Meſirs. John Pa- 
trick, John Comerford, Shaw and O'Brien, merchants, be de- 


fired to attend the committee to-morrow. : 


—— 7 an 
Fxivay, Max 31, 1793. 


Mr. Gaarrax preſented a bill for eſtabliſhin certaiv regula. 
tions reſpecting a nightly watch in the city of Dublin, and to 
diſcontinue the appointment of commiſſioners and diviſiopal juſ- 
tices of police. 
Read the firſt time, and ordered to be read again on Thurſday 
mane. © - | | 

Leave given, on the motion of Mr. Fox nxs, to bring in a bill 
to provide for the wives and families of ſuch as ſhall be drawn for 


The Houſe went into a committee on the Lord Lieutenant's 
meſſage, when Meſſrs. Abraham Wilkinſon, and John Patrick 
were examined. The committee then unanimouſly reſolved, that 
the well timed interpoſition of his Excellency to ſupport public 
credit, was neceſſary and highly beneficial; and it was ordered, 
in conſequence, that the ſums advanced by the bank of Ireland 
mall be made good by the Houſe, with intereſt at five per cent. 


A petition of Nicholas Grimſhaw, Robert Sterling, Thomas 
Millikin and James Dickey, on behalf of themſelves and other 
cotton manufactures reſident in the town and neighbourhood of 
Belfaſt, was prelented to the Houſe, and read; ſetting forth, 
that the manufactures carried on by the petitioners give employ- 
ment to many thouſands of poor and 3 that the 
ſituation of the petitioners is ſuch that they cannot continue their 
manufactures without aid, owing to the impoſſibility of imme- - 
diately raiſing on their property the ſums neceſſary for the preſ- 
ſure of the moment; that the petitioners came to Dublin in the 
expeRation of procuring ſome ſhare of the aid of 200, oool. al- 
ready granted by government by way of loans on good ſecurity ; 
that the petitioners have made known their claims to the com- 
miſfioners appointed for the diſtribution of the faid fum of 
200,0007. but have been diſappointed of receiving that aid which 
they require, not as petitioners believe from any doubt of the 
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ſecurity offered by petitioners, but from ſaid ſecurities not being 
reſident in the city of Dublin, which isa kind of ſecurity that 
can be obtained in few caſes by country manufacturers; that the 
petitioners beg leave to ſubmit to the wiſdom of the Houſe how far 
the good intention of extending relief to the diſtrefled manufacturers 
of the town and neighbourhood of Belfaſt might be anſwered by ap- 
propriating a certain ſum to be lent out by commiſſioners reſident 
in Belfaft, whoſe local fituation puts in their power the means of 
knowing better the neceffities of the claimants and the ſufficiency 
of the ſecurities by them offered; that the petitioners humbly 
conceive that by ſuch a plan the end propoſed might be better an- 
ſwered, and ſuch part of the kingdom as merited aſſiſtance be 
likely"to obtain it, which by the mode adhered to in the diſtri- 
bution of the 200,000). is rendered in moſt caſes unatainable by 
the difficulty in ſuch times as theſe, of procuring ſecurities in 
Dublin; the petitioners humbly pray that the Houſe will be 
pleaſed to conſider that the town and neighbourhood of Belfaſt is 
the ſeat of the greateſt cotton manufacture in Ireland, that the 
beneficence of Government is not likely to extend to the kingdom 
at large, by confining the fecurity to reſidents in Dublin ; and the 
petitioners humbly conceive that the utility and wiſdom of the 
meaſure adopted by Government at this critical juncture cannot 
be effectually carried into execution while the commiſſioners con- 
fine themſelves to Dublin ſecurity ; the petitioners bumbly pray 
the Houſe may take their caſe into conſideration, and grant 
them ſuch immediate relief as ſhall ſeem meet ; petitioners, in 
ſupport of their allegation herein contained, humbly beg leave to 
call the attention of the Houſe to a circumſtance which has al- 
ready taken place, to wit, the commiſſioners already appointed 
for the appropriation of the 2004000). laid aſide, at an early pe- 
riod in the buſineſs, the ſum of 30,0007. for the relief of the 
manufacturers of Belfaſt and its neighbourhood, on condition that 
eight of the moſt reſpectable men reſident there would come for- 
ward as ſub-commiſſioners for the dividing of ſaid ſum of 3o, gol. 
and be reſponſible for the repayment of ſaid grant, but this mea- 
fure, to the great. inconvenience of the petitioners and many 
others, was rendered abortive by the difficulty of procuring eight 
men who would take the trouble of dividing this money, and at 
the ſame time be actually bound for the repayment thereof. 
The petition was ordered to lie on the table. 


The CHANCELLOR OF ThE ExcugqQUER ſaid, he agreed per- 
fectly in the principle that the relief defigned for diſtreſſed manu- 
facturers ſhould extend to every part of the kingdom, and to him 
it appeared, that this was the idea of the commiſſioners alſo, ſince 
they had agreed, as the petition tated, to grant a ſum of 30, ol. 
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to Belfaſt on the ſecurity of eight of the principal men of the 
town for the repay ment. * | 

He was decided againſt the idea ſuggeſted by the petition, of 
appointing commiſſioners in Belfaſt ; tor, if commiſſioners were 
appointed there, the fame ication- would be made by every 
other manufacturing town w the kingdom ; and the Houſe could 
nat refuſe to them an indulgence which it had granted to Belfaſt. 
The preſent plan of relieviog the manufacturers, was an imita- 
tion of that which had been adopted in England, and which had 
been found filly to anſwer its end. There no commiſſioners were 

pointed but thoſe in London; it would be bazardous, he 
— to deviate from the line they had marked out. It was 
much more ſafe to truſt the ſum to be iſſued tu the management of 
one ſet of men than to thany 4 for they would be much more cau- 
tious in the ſecurities they would take, than if the reſponſibility 
were divided amang a variety of men in various parts of the coun- 
try: The gentlemen tho were appointed to preſide over the diſ- 
tribution of this ſum, had been clioſen by his Excellency, not 
from any loca! or partial conſiderations, but beeauſe they were 
men of the firſt commercial eminence and character —and he was 
certain they would do every thing in their power, conſiſtent with 
the ſecurity of the ablic; to accommodate the manufacturers of 
Belfaſt, or thoſe of any other part of the kingdom, 


Mr. O'Ns1. ſaid, that in preſenting the petition, he did not 
think himſelf bound to juſtify its contents ; he could not help ſay- 
ing, however, that the petition did not attempt in the ſlighteſt 
degree to impeach the conduct of the commiſſioners ; it ſimply aſ- 
ſerted, that the petitioners could not obtain a ſhare of the ſum deſ- 
tined for the relief of the manufacturers, without producing Dub- 
lia ſecurity, which it was highly inconvenient for men reſident in 
the country to procure. | 


The Caaxcet ior oF ThE Excitauer replicd, that the ſame 
mode would be adopted here for the convenience of country ma- 
nufacturers which obtained in England, that of ſtoring goods 
in warehouſes ſet apart for the purpoſe, by way of ſecurity, till 
the repayment. * | 


The Paovos r wiſhed the commiſſioners to conſider that meu 
may commit their property as ſecurity for an individual or a num- 
ber of individuals with whoſe circumſtances they are acquaipted, 
though they would by no means do fo for a whole city. This, he 
thought, was the reaſon why the offer of the commiſſioners to Bel- 
faſt had not been accepted. The object of thoſe gentlemen, he 
faid, could only be, that the money they iſſued might be well ſe- 
cared ; he therefore wiſhed that they would be content with re- 
ceiving good ſecurity from each perſon who might apply for mo- 
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ney for the ſum he might receive, and not deſire that a few indi- 
viduals ſhould commit themſelves for a whole town. 


Mr. Coaax conceived that the propoſal of the commiſſioners 
to the people of Belfaſt was a departure from the common mode 
which the commiſſioners had been induced to make in their fa- 
vour. Tbe common mode was, that goods to double the amount 
of the ſum received ſhould be depoſited as & ſecurity; in favonr of 
the manufafturers of Belfaſt the commiſſioners had agreed to diſ- 
penſe with the depoſit, and to accept the ſecurity of eight men of 
conſideration in the town, For himſelf, he bore teſtimony to the 
readineſs of the e@mmiſſioners to accommodate the peaple in the 
eountry.— In ſome inſtances he had made application for linen 
drapers, &c. in his neighbourhood, and had always found the 
commiſſioners prompt to comply with any reaſonable requeſt. 

The petition was ordered to lie on the table, and referred to 
the committee appointed to take into conſideration his Excelleney 
the Lord Lieutenant's meſſage. 


The Houſe in committee on his Excellency's meſſage ; Mr. 
Mazon in the chair. | 


The CrHancELLOr OF THE ExcHtquer ſaid, he underſtood 
the merchants who had been yeſterday ordered to attend the 
Houſe were in waiting; he appriſed gentlemen that he would 
aſk of thoſe perſons only three queſtions : ; 

Whether the meaſure that had been adopted was neceſſary? 

Whether there would have been danger in delaying it till the 
meeting of Parliament? And 

Whether it had been uſeful ? 

Mr. A. Wilkinſon being then called in, the Chair aſked, 

Whether, at the time when the merchants made application 
to the Lord Lieutenant, there exiſted any difficulties which diſ- 
abled them from turning their funds into negotiable ſecurities ? 

Anſwered-in the affirmative. | 

Q. Would it have been dangerous to delay the meaſure which 
his Excellency then adopted? 

A. The meaſure would have certainly been leſs efficacious had 
it been delayed. 72 
Q. Had that meaſure the deſired effect? 
A. It enabled ſome houſes to go on. 


Mr. Foxses aſked, whether, in his opinion, the ſum of 
200,000. was adequate to the exigencies of the occaſion ? | 
To which Mr. Wilkinſon anſwered, © that hitherto it had been 


ſufficient, for applications to that amount had not yet been 
made.“ 


* 


Mr, Patrick was then called in, whoſe anſwers corre ſponded 
with thoſe of Mr. Wilkinſon. 
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The evidence having withdrawn, 


The CHaxcELLOR OF THE EXCHEQULRR alluding to the queſ- 
tion of Mr. Forbes, ſaid, that though the ſum deſtined for this 
purpoſe might be ſufficient for the preſent eriſis, yet as credit de- 
pended as much on opinion as fact, he thought it would be neceſ- 
fary, in order that the public might know their reſource, to bring 
in a bill to enable Government at any future period, when it might 
be neceſſary, to iſſue whatever ſum ſhould, at the time, be re- 
quiſite to be diſpoſed of in a manner ſimilar to the preſent. - 

As to the evidence which had been given, he thought it fully 
ſufficient whereon to ground two reſolutions 5 one in approbation 
of the meaſure, and to thank his Excellency for having adopted 
it; the other, to indemnify the bank for the ſums which it might 
iſſue to the commiſſioners. N | 

He then moved, That it is the opinion of this committee, 
that the well-timed interpoſition of his Excellency the Lord Lieu- 
tenant in ſupport of credit, was neceſſary, and has proved highly 
beneficial.” | | n 

That it is the opinion of this committee, that whatever ſum 
or ſums of money has been, or may be iſſued by the governors 
and company of the bank of Ireland to [the commiſfioners, nam- 
ing them individually] not exceeding in the whole the ſum of 
200,600). ſhall be made good by this Houſe, with intereſt of 5“. 
= cent. per annum, from the time of iſſuing ſuch ſum or ſums re- 
pe — I” ' f . 
Both theſe reſolutions were agreed to unanimouſly ; after 
which the Houſe reſumed, and ordered the report of the com- 
mittee to be preſented to-morrow. a 


1 
— 
* 3 — 
— — — 


- SATURDAY, JUNE 1, 1793. 


Mr. Mason reported the reſolutions of the committee of the 
whole Houſe, to whom it was referred to take into conſideration 
his Excellency the Lord Lieutenant's meſſage ;—which were 
agreed to by the Houſe. 


The CaaxctLLor or THE Excatquee. moved, that an hum- 
ble addreſs of thanks be preſented to his Excellency the Lord 
Lieutenant, for his well-timed interpoſition in relieving the de- 
preſſed Rate of public credit in this kingdom ;—which was agreed 
, to. is | | 


Mr, GrartTAn moved for leave to bring in a bill for the better 
ſecuring the freedom of clection of members of Parliament, by 
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diſabliog revenue officers from giving their votes at fuch elections. 
— Leave was given. 5 


Mr. O' Ha ſaid; he wiſhed to mention a ſubject to the Houſe, 

which he had too long poſtponed. He had poſtponed it, hoping 
it might be brought forward by ſome perſon better able to carry 
it through the Houſe. But as it might tend to prevent more fer- 
ment in this kingdom, if the public ſaw that due attention was 
likely to be paid to it, he would defer no longer to ſtate it to the 
Houſe. : 
He ſpoke of the militia, an eſtabliſhment which he, at no time, 
thought well ſuited to this country, and againſt which he ſhould 
have given his reaſons had he been able to attend the earlier part 
of the ſeſſion. At preſent, he apprehended the act could not be re- 
pealed, there being no inſtance of an act of parliament having been 
repealed the ſame ſeſſion in which it had paſſed. But, under theſe 
circumſtances, it was the duty of parliament to obviate, if poſſi- 
ble, the ill effects of ſuch parts of the act as had occafioned ſo 
much commotion. People dreaded giving in their names for the 
liks—they dreaded the ballot ; many thought they could neither 
ſerve without great inconvenience, nor afford to provide a ſub- 
Ditute, . 

In the counties where the militia had ſucceeded beſt, a ſuffi. 
cient number of perſons had voluntarily offered their ſervice firit, 
and the ballot proceeded afterwards, merely in conformity to the 
act, no man being afraid of the ballot when he knew there were 
{ſubſtitutes ſufficient. The experiment pointed out the relief the 
Houſe ought to give. Let a ſhort act be paſſed, providing that 
where a ſufficient number of perſons offer their ſervice voluntarily, 
thoſe volunteers ſhould be embodied, and that in ſuch county 
there ſhould be no liſts made of the inhabitants, and no ballot. 
Though this would not be a militia, it would be eaſier to the 
county. 

Suck an act might include other proviſions very ſatisfactory to 
the people, and neceſſary in ſuch an inſtitution—amongſ theſe it 
might aſcertain the pay, which had been omitted in the militia 
act. The true way would be, for the Houſe to appoint a com- 
mittee to conſider of the ſubject, and point out proper meaſures to 
the Houſe to be carried into effect by ſuch an act. Leave had 
been given yeſterday to bring in a bill, which would do much 
towards procuring volunteers. The ſubject of that bill would be 
proper for ſuch a committee. And if the neceſlity for lifts and 
a ballot were once got over, it would fave much trouble even in 
future; for by the preſent act, a ballot would from time to time 
be neceſſary to keep up the number of the militia, In ſhort, if 
ſuch a committee were tg conlider the ſubject fully, an act might 
be paſſed purſuant to the reſolutions of the committee, ſubſtitut- 


ing ſo much better regulations than thoſe of the preſent law, as 
Vol. XIII. E e 
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3, 
would induce the Houſe to repeal the militia act next ſeſſion, 
though it could not do ſo this. 
He aſſured the Houſe this was not oppoſition to Government, fa 

from it. It was merely a ſtep he thought it neceſſary to toke for 
© the preſervation of public peace. He meant to make no mo- 
tion then, but rather to lay the ſubject before the Houſe, that 
gentlemen might conſider of it againſt ſuch time as it probably 
would come forward, in a manner to call for their opinions. 


The Hon. Mr. FosTzz preſented a bill to provide for the fa- 
milies of perſons: choſen by lot to ſerve in the militia of this 
kingdom. It was read a firſt time, od Ob. 


Colonel Bracpizer moves; that the judges and revenue of. 
ficers be exempted from ſerving in the militia. 


The motion was objected to be entertained by the chair, as the 
SPEAKER ſaid, that no motion couid be received which goes to 
overthrow the law of the land. 


Colonel BIA Y¹ν then moved, that an entry on the Journals, 
of ſome words made uſe of in warmth by a noble lord, in a de- 
bate in the courſe of this ſeſſion, be expunged. IR 
This motion was not ſeconded ; and the queſtion of adjourn- 
meut was immediately put, and carried. | 55 


+ 4 * 
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Mox par Juxx, 3, 1793. 


The -CuaxcELLOR or THE ExcHequeR, agreeably to the 
notice he had given, laid before the Houſe the flate of the 
finances. He recapitulated the various items which at the com- 
mencement of the ſeſſion he enumerated, as conſtituting the ſum 
wanted far the current expenditure of the year, amounting to 
the ſum of 6", E v.14 ,-*, . 0,000 
Ol tiiis the Houſe bad provided by loan fos 4 'S 200, co 


Deficit, remaining to be provided for 150,c00 
The revenue, he ſtated as having fallen ſo muth +5 
that the deficiency for the year, which , mult | 

alſo be prov.ded for, could not be leſs. than co. oco 


— — 


Total tobe provided Ger under his he: 40,000 


2 


Tbis ſum, he informed the Hobſe, he Bud quove for on the 
next day of fitting ; but beſides this ſum an àlditional expence 
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muſt neceſſarily be incurred by the militia, The expence of ar- 
raying, added to a month's pay, as preſcribed by the law, would 
amount to about 160,00c/. But, as it might poſſibly be thought 
neceſſary to have them in ſervice for a longer period than a 
month, it might not be ſafe. to eſtimate the whole of the expence 
under this head, for the year, at leſs than FC. 300,000 
Beſides theſe, he ſaid, there would remain no- | 
thing more to be provided for by the public, 
but the ſum which has been iſſued by the bank, 
at the direction of the Lord Lieutenant, for 
the ſupport of public credit 2 - 260,000 


Of theſe ſums, he gave notice that he would, on Wedneſday 
next, move for the firſt 2 50, o The expence of the militia 
he would provide for, in the bill which would be brought in to 
regulate their pay, by enabling Government to borrow ſuch ſums 
as might be neceſſary for that pyrpoſe, until the permanent ex- 
pence ſhould be known, when it might be permanently provided 
for by tax; thoſe taxes, however, he ſaid, whenever impoſed, 
ſhould not be local taxes, configed to the particular places where 
the militia ſhould be raiſed, but Thould be general, ſo that the 
burden ſhould fall equally. oa the public at large. 

If the Houſe, ſhould agree to grant bim thoſe ſums, they 
ſhould be the laſt, he promiſed, which he would call for this 
year; and this he mentioned to relieve the public mind from 
doubt, and to put an ead to that fluQtuation in the price of mo- 
ney, which at preſent exiſts. = WOT 
Mr, ConoLLy begged to aſk a queſtion. The right honour- 
able baronet had ſtated very large ſums, as neceſſary to be taken 
from the public in their preſent low ſtate. He was convinced 
that in laying on thoſe burdens, if they ſhould be found neceſſary, 
he would find as cheerful and ready acquieſcence from the gentle- 
men on that. fide of the Houſe, as'on his own : but muſt we, 
ſaid he, go on for ever in N money to Government, and is 
retrenchment never to take place? Muſt the management of the 
Houle always coſt the country ſo much? | 


The-/Cnancertiort or The ExcHrguUer ſaid, he would be 
happy to anſwer the right honourable; gentleman, if he knew 
what expences he alluded to; but he did not underſtand him 
he knew not what he meant by the management of the Houſe 
the ſums be had mentioned were neceſſary for ſpecific purpoſes, 
which had received the ſanction of Parliament; he never would 
apply to that Houſe for money for any other purpoſes, and 
therefore the ipſiqugtiong of the; right honourable gentleman did 
not apply to him m N C5 


Ee 2 
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Mr. Coxorty thought he was very unfortunate in his ap- 
plication to the right honourable baronet ; he could not, how. 
ever, but applaud its prudenee, and he was confident the friends 
of the right hotiourable baronet did ſo too. He knew very well 
his affeQion for the country; he knew his candour alſo; and he 
was confident that if he could have promiſed a reduction of ex- 
pence, or held out the moſt diſtant hope of retenchment, he 
would gladly have done ſo ; his filence, therefore, he conſidered 
as a declaration that no retrenchment whatever was intended. 


| Mr. Gzoxcz Ponv6xny obſerved, that from the ſtatement 
of the right honourable baronet, it appeared that his demands on 
the country this year amount to g. % viz. 

— 4 


Loan already graute C. 200,000 


New loan to be moved for - - 2 250,000 
%% Swe 7; 1+ *' -a00000 
Sam iſſued for the ſupport of mercantile credit - 200,000 

Total - - 959,000 


The Caanceiltor or THE ExcHrquetk faid, this was the 
true ſtatement, except that, as the 200, oool. iſſued to the mer- 
chants is to be repaid, it was unfair to conſider it as a burden 
laid on the pubffe, fince, in fact, it was only money advanced, 
and which would be returned. The amount, then, of the ſums 
needed for the year, would thus be only 550,007. He meant, 
however, to propoſe that in addition to this, Government ſhould 
be empowered to iſſue Exchequer bills to ſuch amount as might 
be found requiſite, in order at a future day, if it ſhould be neceſ- 
fary, to ſupport public credit in the ſame manner as at pre- 
ſent. 


' | \ 

Mr. Gzoncs Poxsoxzy obſerved, that poſſibly the merchants 
would be able to repay the money, and he hoped they would; 
but that was a contingent of which no man could be fure, and for 
the preſent, the advance of it operated as much to the inconve- 
nience of the public, as if it never were to be repaid. 


The CHaxcriior of THE Exciequer then moved, ** that a 
committee be appointed to prepare an eſtimate of the clothing of 
the militia, aud their pay for a month.“ This he thought was 
the uſnal way, and would eoable him to ftate preciſely to the 


Houſe the neceſſary expence.—Qtdered. 


Mr. Grarran brought in his bm to diſqealify revenue ufer 
irum voting at elections; which was read a firſt time. | 
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| Mer. GrorcGt Poxsonsy gave notice that he would, on Thurſ. 
day next, bring in his promiſed bill for aſcertaining the law of 
libels, and would move for its being read a ſecond time on Sa- 
turday. 


A meſſage from his Excellency, deſiring the attendance of the 
Houſe in the Houſe of Peers. 


The SyzaxEr having returned, informed the Houſe that the 
royal aſſent had been given to the Malahide road hill, the barren 
land bill, and the bill for regulating the baking trade. 


The PxovosT moved for leave to bring in a bill, for regulat- 
ing the price at which coals ſhall be bought, to ſupply the public 
coal-yards of the city of Cork, and fold out of the fame. —Leave 
granted. The bill was introduced forthwith, and read a firſt 
time. The Houſe then adjourned to Wedneſday next. 


—_- 


* 
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WepxesDay, JUxE 5, 1793. 


The CuaxcsTLOoR of THE ExcHEQuer moved that the pro- 
per officer do lay before the Houſe an eſtimate of the pay, &c. 
of the regiments of militia, according to the rate of pay and al- 
lowance of his Majeſty's forces. Ordered. 


He then roſe, agreeably to the notice which he had given on 
Monday, to move for a vote of 250, ooo. He da; to the 
Houſe what he had ſaid on that day in accounting for the necef- 
ſity of this vote, ſtating that i 50,000]. of it was a part of the 
ſum which he had mentioned as neceſſary for the exigencies of 

vernment at the commencement of the ſeſſion, and which had 
vot yet been provided for. The want of the remaining 100,000/. 
was occaſioned by the defalcation of the revenue this year to this 
moment. $45 "PE 

He concluded by moving, that it be referred to the committee 
ol ſupply, that whatever ſum or ſums of money mgy be paid into 

his Majeſty's treafury, not exceeding the ſum of 250,000]. be 
applied by his Excellency the Lord Lieutenant, or the chief 
vernor pr governors for tlie time being, towards defraying the 
expences of Government; and that this Houſe wi make good 
the ſame with intereſt, ke. n 


Mr. Gaarra x, after paying ſome compliments t6 the eandeur 
and integrity of Sir John, obferved, that there appeared ſome 
variations in this ſtatement from that which he made to the 
Houſe in February laſt. 5 T7 Y..: 386 f UPTON a in 


\ 
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At that time he ſtated the augmentation of the army, &c, 
at 100,000/. and the contingency of an encampment at 90,000, ; 
now he ſtated the augmentation at 150, cc. | 

At that tyme he ſtated the defalcation of revenue at 70, ooci. 
but he did not propoſe to provide for that defalcation by loan, 
but to await the return of a more produQtive year. He now 
ſtated that defalcation at 100, ocœol. and propoſes immediately to 
borrow money to provide for it. | 

The total then of his different claims on the public purſe, at 
that time, fell ſhort of $00,000). He now came forward and 
called for 450,000. of which 2z00,0001. had been already voted, 
and the other 250,000/. he now applied for. 254 

Theſe were very conſiderable variations, waking the demands 
on the public greater by 70, o than they were in February 
laſt : there was another; the encampment which was eſtimated 
at 9o, ooo. was then mentioned as only a contingency which 
might, or might not, take place, as circumſtances ſhould require. 
It was now made part of the eſtimate as a thing granted. He 
hoped the right honourable baronet would account for theſe varia- 

tions. s — | 


The CranctLLok OF THE ExcHtqUER, replied—the. increaſe 
in the preſent eſtimate aroſe from a very ſimple circumſtance. A 
ſecond augmentation had been thought neceſſary du days after 
the eſtimates of the firſt had been laid before the Houſe: the ex- 
pence of this, together with the eſtimates of the former augmen- 
tation, made up that which he now laid before them. 

The ſame apology would ſuffice for the increaſe in the eſtimate 
of defalcation in revenue, namely, his not being able to foreſee 
what was to happen. Gentlemen would ſee by the accounts of 
the produce of the revenue for the laſt three months, that within 
that period a very great defalcation had taken place; they would 
ſee, that within that time the revenue in the port of Dublin had 
not produced a ſingle guinea to the treaſury, the whole produce of 
it being ſcarcely ſufficient to pay the officers. This, on examina- 
tion, it would be found, was the true ſtate of the revenue; and it 
would prove that the preſent eſtimates were ſo far from being 
extravagant, that he had not ſtated the wants of the country as 
extenſively as he might have done. f 


It was with the Houſe to determine, whether they would pro- 
vide for this defficiency.of 100,000. or not; but certain he was, 
that they mult either diminiſh their expences or provide for the de- 
falcation. He knew but two ways of providing for it, by loan 
or by tax. The preſent, he thought, was by no means a proper 
time to try new experiments in taxation: loan appeared to him to 
he by much the more eligible mode, as in more proſperous days, 
which he hoped would quickly return, it might be diſcharged. 
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Mr. GzaTTAy obſerved, that from what the right honourable 
baronet had ſaid, it appeared the expences of Government were 
Rill greater than even his ſtatement. In the beginning of Fe- 
bruary laſt, he believed, the right honourable baronet made a 
candid: ſtatement of the public wants; within four months they 
had increaſed very largely. So, he ſaid, they would continue to 
do.. But this increaſe of expence was unwarranted by the ſtate of 
the country conſidered in any. point of view ; and if miniſters were 
profligate enough to wiſh to continue it, they would find the 
country unable to ſupport it. No way remained to provide for 
its wanta, but to cut down conſiderably its civil peace eftabliſh- 
ment. He was not againſt an increale of the army; on the con- 
trary, he. voted far it as a neceſſary meaſure ; but when he did ſo, 
he endeavoured, at the, lags time to, ipulate for this. ieh 
ment. 7 

What then were the meaſures of the miniſter ? What was his 
commercial arrangement ?- What were the conſtitutional arrange- 
ments he intended to propoſe? Would gentlemen vote away 

450,000). without knowing whether any beneficial meaſures were 
to be propoſed in;conpenſation? Was it the intention of the mi- 
niſters to accede to the bills of his honourable friend CNMr. 
Forbes] ? Would they evade- his obje& by granting them only 
in form, or did they mean to give in ſubſtance ſomething. ana- 
lagous to the conſtitution of Great Britain? 

He called on the miniſter to declare, what his meaſures were: 
if they were good meaſures, he would meet from. that fide of the 
Houſe as ready a co-operation in promoting them as from his 
own. If they were bad, gentlemen would know, how to act on 
the preſent queſlion. He implored them to give gentlemen ſome 
apology, ſome juſtiſication to the national part of the ein 
for n voted away luck enormous ſums. ,.. 


I Hobune ſaid, "that. if aiy = te meaſures the. gde 
honourable gentleman oodles to, were connected io any manner 
with the queſtion now before 4he Houſe, he would be very wil- 
ling to ſay how far he acceded to them. But he did not 5 
they were. The Houſe was now called upon ta SEL 
own, meaſures. He never knew that the augmentalipn o F 
army was conditional, as ſeemed to be 1 A 175 Wha the 
meaſures were which he igtended 40 brin forward mu Fe 
rily be known in a few days g all he would ay e m Was, 
that they required to be well and, maturely . So AL: 5 
would certainly be propoſed as to commerce, and pt 
Eaſt Iudia trade; a meaſure, had already been propoſed and w 
nearly ned which depended not at all og that Houſe ; 
and if it ſhould turn out as much for, the benefit of ae. 
as he believed it would, it would be the hog gur and, pr pride of 4 
life to have been the firſt to introduce it 2 5 the Buuiſ "Hou 
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of Commons: he meant the more equal conſtruction of the navi. 
ation law, by which this country would be enabled to export to 
ngliſh ports the produce of Afia and America. 


Mr. GxorGe Poxsokny obſerved, that every man muſt admit 
the ſtate of this country to be neither ſafe nor pleaſant, and that 
if the confidence of the conſtituent body in the repreſentative 
was ever peculiarly neceffary, it was at preſent. Whether the 

ſent repreſentative body poſſeſſed that confidence he would not 

etermine. He obferved, they Were now called on to add to the 
ordinary income of the country 75, cool. They were alſo to 
bind themſelves for an iſſue of 200,00“. for the ſupport of com - 
mercial credit ; and they were told alſo that it would be neceſſary 
to bind themſelves to the iſſue of $300,c00/. more, if it ſhould 
be thought neceflary ; theſe together made a ſum of 1, 2 50, oool. 
Add to this, the expence of the militia, which, the firft year, 
could not” coft leſe than 160,000/. and this country will ſtand 
burthened with one million and an half extra, within one year; 
this great and flouriſhing conntry; the revenue of the metropolis 
of which is not ſufficient to pay its officers. To men who have 
any ſtake, any intereſt in the country, this, he thought, was one 
of the moſt ſerious affairs. He thought it would have been only 
vandid in gentſemen on the other fide, if they had given ſome 
intimation to thoſe — his, of we — meant to introduce 
for the public good, in reward for the moſt uniform ſupport of 
them, 2 neceſſary to ſtrengthen the — f/ Go- 
verument ; 4 ſupport which extended to ſome of the ſtrongeſt 
hws which were ever d in a free country ; witneſs the gun- 
powder act, which he hefitated not to pronounce a ſtronger law 
than bad ever been paſſed in Great Britain or Ireland. 

He then conſidered the affertion'vf Mr. Hobart, that in agree- 
ing to the ceſalution propoſed, the Houſe was only providing for 
Its own' meaſures. He denied that the Houſe was bound to pro- 
vide for the encampment, which had been mentioned in the firſt 
1 as only contingent ; or for the defalcation of 100, oool. 

revenue, us it might not be permanent, or might be occaſioned 
by er theaſures of miniſters, &c. As to the militia buſi- 
"nels, he was unwilling to ſpeak of that; yet even with reſpect to 
that, be did not think the Houſe irrevocably bound. In his 
d, before they ſbould bind themſelves to any of theſe, they 

: to know what meaſures beneficial to the country were in- 
ed. It had never been the practice to put the miniſter com- 
ly out of the power of the Houſe, by voting what he calls 
then locking fot benefits for the public. It was unwiſe 


K 


l r do ſo, aud was unbecoming a repreſentative bo- 
To vim it appeared that both the conceffion of good mea- 


| res on tte de, ach the gratt of public money on the other 
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The Crancertiog or Tie Excnequer explained why the 
encampment, though firſt ſtated as a contingent expence, was 
now ſtated as certain; it was becauſe the greater part of the ex- 

ence of encampment, providing the troops with arms, &c. was 
vitable, though the event itſelf was contingent. As to what 
tlemen had ſaid of the neceſſity of his right honourable friend 
[the eee declaring what meaſures he intended to bring 
ard, in order to entitle him to confidence, he thought that 
after having juſt originated and carried through ſuch a meaſure, 
as procuring an equitable explanation of the navigation aQ, he 
was already fully entitled to confidence, By that meaſure Great 
Britain has opened her ports to the export of Aſiatic and Ame- 
riean goods from this country—an advantage which muſt contri- 
bute in the higheſt degree to the proſperity of the kingdom. It 
was only juſt to hope that the other meaſures of his right ho- 
nourable friend would be equally beneficial. The reſolution now 
before the Houſe he did not intend to hurry in its progreſs; it 
was only preparatory, as the ſubje& muſt be again diſcuſſed in 
the committee of ſupply. He hoped that a meaſure for the ne- 
cefſary ſupport of Government would not be oppoſed ia its firſt 
ſtage. Te ; 4-4 | | 


Mr. GzoxGs Ponsonsy ſaid, he had no objection to agree 
to a preliminary reſolution, as the right honourable baronet 
miſed not to hurry the buſineſs ; and profeſſed himſelf glad to hear 
that his promiſed motion on the Eaſt India buſineſs had induced 
miniſters to anticipate him. 


Mr. Hozaxr ſaid, with ſome warmth, that the queſtion had 
been agitated between the two countries, previous to any thing 
the hononrable gentleman had ſaid on the ſubject; and could not 
belp declaring, that whatever benefit might reſult to the country 


from the negociation, would not be at all due to the honourable 
gentleman's notice. 


Mr. WiIrLIAu Branazon Poxsoxsv laid, he hoped to hear 
in a ſhort time that the miniſter had anticipated him alſo, in his 
meaſure of parliamentary reform, and that a “communication 
between the two countries had taken place on that ſubject, pre- 
vious to any thing he had ſaid of it.“ 


The reſolution was then agreed to. 


Mr. GzaTtTaAn gave notice that he would, at a near day, ſubmit 
to the committee of ſupply, a motion relative to the expences of 
Government. This he was induced to in conſequence of the 
unſatisfaQory manner in which his queſtion to the miniſter had 
been anſwered. | : | 


Y 
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TrunsDar, Juxs 6, 1793. 


Nr. Joun Wore, with ice of the Houſe, withdrew the 

bill for the improvement of the navigation of the river Shan- 
non. 
© He then moved, that the petition "of Richard Griffith and 
others, which had been preſented at an early period of this ſeſ- 
fron, relative to the navigation of the Shannon, be En to a 
| F 8 in re 8 

Sir Joux BLaquiers ovale the motion, on the ground that 
the ſtanding rules and orders of the "Houſe of the year 1788, 
reſpecting petitions for inland payigations, bad not been com- 
plied with. 3 

A 3 of ſome + legit 166k pee t beteces the Cuax- 
0 or THz Excutquer, Mr. Jonn Worre, Mr. Hyiuts, 
the Hon. Mr. Prav, Mr. Mazcvs' 'Beursronn, the SECRETA- 
ar OF STATE, and Sir Jon Bragyre x. 


And on the queſtion being put, that the petition be —— 
to a committe, it was negatived without a diviſion. 


Ordered, that it be an inſtruction to the committee of the 
whole Houle, to take into further conſideration the ſupply 
granted to bie gel. which is to ſit on Monday next, to take 
the following motion inte conſideration: * That whatever ſum, 
or ſums of money ſhall be advanced and paid into his Majefty's 
treaſury, by any perſon or perſons, not exceeding in the whole 
the fum of 250,0008. to be applied by his Excellency the Lord 
Lieutenant, of other chief governor or governors for the time 
being, towards the defence of this kingdom, and the neceſſary 
expences of Government, this Houfe will make good the ſame, 
together with an intereſt, if raiſed by debentures of per cent. 
per annum ; or if raiſed by treaſury bills, at the rate of by 
the Cay for eyery 100. ſo advanced and paid.“ 


Went into committee to take into further conkderatiob the 
- hill to provide for the families of perſons, choſen by ballot, to 
ſerve in the militia of the kingdom; Mr. Bus du in the chair. 


Sir Joun BLaquiens objected to the words © actual ſervice,” 
as being likely to miſlead the common people, and induce them 
to believe that the militia were to ſerve out of the kingdom, 
which was contrary to the expreſs proviſion of the act. 

He propoſed, that after the words ( actual ſervice,” when- 
ever they occurred throughout the bill, the words © in this king- 
dow,” mould be inſerted. : 


& 
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Sir Lucius O' Baikx was of opinion, that the words “ actual 
ſervice,” would tend to miſlead the uninformed ; but he thought 
the amendment propoſed was as likely to do ſo, as it would by 
implication declare that there was another kind of actual ſervice, 
diſtinct from that . in this Kingdom.” He thought: the object 
of the honournable gentlemen would be beiter attained, by in- 
ſerting after the words © aQtual ſervice,” the words * out of 


1 


their own county.“ ay pr c is I 

The SrrAx Ex objected to any deviation being made in this 
bill, from the diction of that to which it referred, the militia 
bill, as likely to create great confuſion ; and he particularly ob- 
jected to the amendment laſt ſuggeſted, as it would in many in» 
ltances deprive the families of the men deſcribed in it of the 
proviſion deſigned for them, ſince it was poſſible they might be 
on „ actual ſervice” within their own counties; and if the 
amendment were adopted, the proviſion made by the bill would 
be loſt to their families during that period. He obſerved, that 
the object of gentlemen in propoſing the amendment, was to 

revent a miſconception in the minds of people, who, it was ſaid, 
DEN that the militia were liable to ſerve out of the kingdom. 
This miſconception, he ſaid, could never have exiſted if pains 
had not been taken by ſeditious ſpirits to propagate it; and if 
the Houſe ſhould think it neceſſary, continually, to remove the 
doubts and errors, which deſigning and ſeditious men might wiſh 
to cauſe, they would never find an end of their labours. 


After ſome further converſation, Mr. HozazT ſuggeſted that 
the very diſcuſſion which had now taken place, would tend to 
ſet the minds of the lower orders of people right in this matter; 
and that, therefore, the amendments were ſuperfluous. The 
amendment was not paſſed. | 


The committee went through the bill. —Report ordered for 
to-morrow. | | | | 


* . - 
— 3 — 
8 
* 


Faivar, June 7, 1793. | 


Mr. Eon moved, that the ſecond. reading of the election 
bill [introduced by Mr. Francis Hutchinſon] be poſtponed to 
the firſt of September next. „ Aang tos 


„Mr. WesLzyY obſerved, that as the 8 gentle man 
who introduced the bill was not preſent, it would be better to 
poſtpone this mot ion till his arrival. rt 


1 * 


F 
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Mr. Ecax would not have made the motion, if the bill, pro- 
feffing only to collect and amend the exiſting laws for regulati 
elections, did not. at one blow disfranchife eleven res 1 
this kingdom, and that too at a tiwe when a bill for effecting 
a reform of the repreſentation was about to be introduced, and 
which, if it did any thing, muſt enlarge inſtead of diminiſhing 
the repreſentation. He thooght in introdncing ſuch a clauſe in 
ſuch a bill, the honourable gentleman had not obſerved candour 
with regard to the Houſe, and therefore no great candour ſhould 
be obſerved with reſpe& to bim. However, if gentlemen thought 
the firſt of September too remote a day, he would agree that the 
ſecond reading ſhould be poſtponed only a week, in order that 
gentlemen might have an opportunity of conſidering attentively, 
a bill which materially affected the repreſentation. 


The ſecond reading was ordered for Friday ſe'nnight. | | 


Mr. GaarTan having moved that the committal of the reve. 
nue officers bill be poſtponed to next week, 


Mr. Mason obſerved, that the principle of this bill had once 
been fully debated, and that fince that time to the preſent, the 
annual introduction and rejection of the bill were conſidered as 
things of courſe. For ſeveral years the Houſe had uniformly de- 
cided, that the firſt of Auguſt was the proper time for the com- 
mittal of this bill, He ſaw now no reaſon for deviation from 
eſtabliſhed practices; nay, indeed, the reaſons for perſiſting in it 
were now ſtronger than ever, as it would be highly abſurd, after 
having let into the conſtitution ſo t a number of Catholics, 
to diminiſh that of the Proteſtant electors. He therefore moved, 
„ 'That the Houſe ſhould reſolve into a committee to take the 


bill into conſideration on the firft day of Auguſt next.“ 


[ 

Mr. Gaaxrrax in reply ſaid, he knew very well that this bill 
had been repeatedly introduced and rejected; but he knew alſo, 
that a place bill, a penſion bill, and reſponſibility bill, had alſo 
been frequently rejected; and yet gentlemen now thought proper 
to let them go into a committee. He hoped they would have 
done ſo with this alſo ; and he recommended it to them again to 
conſider, whether it would not be right to do ſo? If the argu- 
ments the right honourable gentleman bad uſed, had any weight, 
they would have borne againſt thoſe bills as well as againft this. 
But the frequent rejection of a meaſure in that Hoof: was no 

good argument againſt it; the Houſe were beginning to ſee 
things in a new light, and in this ſeſſion, above any former one, 
they had ſeen the neceſſity of admitting ſome meaſures for the 
improvement and ſecurity of the conſtitution. F 

As to the principle of the bill, it was alrcady the law of Eng- 
land; the analogy of the conſtitution directs that it ſhould be 
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the law here alſo. The right bonourable gentleman himſelf, he be. 
lieved, would think, on reflection, that revenue officers would be 
more ſedulous in their duty, if they had not the double occu- 
pation of ſuffrage. He called it an occupation, and he knew it 
to be ſo, and a very anxious one too. If the bill were ſuffered to 
paſs, the officer would not only be likely to a& better, but if he 
acted amiſs, bis fault would be more ſcrupulouſly and impartially 
enquired into and corrected, if he had not the ſet-off of a vote. 
Another advantage flowing from it would be, the number of thoſe 
officers would be leſs. | 

With reſpe& to the argument the right honourable gentleman 
drew from the recent enfranchiſement, of the Catholics againſt the 
bill, ke thought it invalid ; for the Catholics were qualified to hold 
places in the revenue, by the very bill which qualified them to 
vote for members of Parliament. This bil! then went not to 
lefſen the number of Proteſtant electors excluſively, fince it equally 
affected the Catholics ; unleſs it was the idea of the right ho- 
nourable gentleman, which, he hoped and believed, was not the 
caſe, that while the law admitted Catholics to hold places in the 
revenue, it was the determination of thoſe who preſided over the 
revenue, that none of that deſcription ſhould be appointed. 

He did not expect that any thing would have been faid on this 
ſubje& to-day : the Houſe was not aware of any debate on it; 
he therefore thought it would be better to defer the motion 
which the right honourable gentleman had now made to ſome 
day next week, when gentlemen might come prepared to go into 
the queſtion at large. 


Mr. Mason faid a few words in explanation, and agreed to 
the poſtponement. 


* 


Mr. ConoLLy was ſorry to ſee a diſpoſition prevail on the 
other fide of the Houſe, to treat in a very cavalier manner every 
bill tending to amend the conſtitution. It would be much bet- 
ter, he thought, if ſuch were their determination, to let the 
queſtian come on, and kick the bill out, as the phraſe was, by 
way of preface to a kicking out of all the other conſtitutional 
meaſures. | 


Mr. Hozazr faid, whatever might be the opinion of gentle. 
men on his ſide of the Houſe with reſpe& to the bill itſelf, it 
certainly was not the intention of any one of them to throw it 
out by ſurpriſe ; on the contrary, they meant to meet it fairly, 
and give it a full and fair diſcuſſion. It was not to be wondered 
at, however, that his right honourable friend, connected as he 
was, ſhould feel himſelf much more warmly intereſted on this 
ſubject than other geatlemen. 
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The Cnancrrrox or THE Exchequer ſaid, the gentlemen 
on the other ſide ſeemed to labour under two miſtakes; the one 
was, that there was a diſpoſition in thoſe with whom he acted to 
kick out conſtitutional meaſures : the other was, that every bill 
introduced by gentlemen on the other ſide, really tended to 
amend the conſtitution. For his part, if he erred in oppoſing 
this bill on conſtitutional grounds, he did ſo in couſequence of 
errors imbibed from the doctrines of the gentlemen on the other 
fide, from whom he had been learning the conſtitution ſince the 
commencement of the ſeſſion. For a long time thoſe gentlemen 
had flienuouſly inculcated that the privilege of voting for mem- 
bers of Parliament was by the conſtitution, the birthtight of a 


<<» 
. 


freeman, and that the wan whe has a property in the ſoil has an 
unalienable right to have a repreſentative. Now they propoſe a bill 
for depriving a great number of men, thus intereſted in the ſoil, 
of this unalienable 1ight, and tell the Houſe that this is a bill to 
amend the conſtitution The bill might poſſibly be defended as a 
remedy for a particular evi), but on general conſtitutional ground, 
it Hood in rather an aukward predicament. , 


we 49 4 . 4 
- * 


Mr. GrarTan replied, that there was a diſtinction between 
men who are entitled to vote from their intereſt in the ſoil, and 
thoſe who hold an bffice, which induces them, by every motive 
that generally weighs with men of the world, to abuſe that 
right. | a 

Friday was then agreed on as the day when the queſtion for 
the commiital is to be debated. 


The Houſe adjourned to Monday next. 
2 — . of 4 : 0 * | 1 GEES 


. Mox var, Joxx 10, 1793. 

The ATTornty GN AAL preſented to the Houſe, accord - 
ing to onder, a bill to repeal ſo much of an act pafſtd*in the 
thirty ſecard year of his prefent Majelty, entitled, an act for con- 
firming the powers of the Society of King's Inns, Dublin; and to 
repeal an act, entitled, an act to regulate the admiſſion of barriſ- 
ters at law, as confirms the charter of the ſaid ſociety z Which 
was reccived and read the firſt time. 


On the motion of Mr. Gaarrax, leave was given to bring in 
2 bill for preventing the exceſſive high price of coals, ip the city 

of Dublin, aad to gpcourage the Ronge of coals therein; and 
that Mr. Grattan, Mr. Graydon, Mr. Forbes, Mr. Barrington 
and Mr. Vandeleur, of Kilruſh, do prepare and bring in the 


ſame. 
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The CHancELLOR OF THE ExcCHeqQuUER ated, that he would 
now put the Houſe into poſſeſſion of the intentions of Govern- 
ment for the public fervice ; a meaſure that would go to the in- 
tentions and anſwer all the purpoſes of a place bill, a penſion bill, 
a reſponſibility bill, aud a qualification bill, ſo as to render ſepa- 
rate bills for theſe purpoſes abſolutely unneceſſary. That if the 
idea of what he would propoſe met with the approbation of the 
Houſe, he would bring in a bill that would regulate the iſſue 
from the treaſury of all public money would add to and confirm 
the authority of Parliament over their grants—would leſſen the 
expenditure of the nation, and the influence of the crown, and 
remove all cauſe of jealouſies. He obſerved, that the treaſury 
of Ireland was and is under the controul of the treaſury of Great 
Britain; this he would remove, and glace it under that of the 
Iriſh Houſe of Commons. He then read ſeveral extracts from 
old acts, which proved that for many years previous to the 
commencement of the fifteenth century, there had been no ſub- 
ſidy granted to the crown; but that all the expences of Govern- 
ment were paid from the King's own revenue. In this bill, 
which would - eſtabliſh an Iriſh bab 4d of treaſury, the officers 
would be entirely reſponſible to that Houſe; ſo it would preclude 
the neceſũty of a reſponſibility bill. It would render the whole 
of the hereditary revenue the ay ney of the public, and at the 
diſpoſal of Parliament, It would give the crown, in lieu of that 
revenue, a certain ſpecific civil hilt; and all penſions whatever 
were to be paid out of that liſt; fo that would go to the intent 
of the penſion bill. That alt ſupplies and grants ſhould be appro- 
priated ſolely to the ſpecific purpoſes for which they ſhould be 
voted, and not to be diverted to any other purpoſes. That it 
would exclude from ſeats in the Houſe, a number of placemen ; 
would render the acceptance of any place whatever under the 
crown, by a memher of the Houſe of Commons a vacating of 
his ſeat, unleſs re · elected; and would aſcertain the quantum of 
ellate, or property neceſſary to be poſſeſſed by every perſon to 
be elected; and this ſurely would anſwer the purpoſes of a place 
bill, and a qualification bill. Reſpecting our commerce, that it 
would be extended beyond all preſent conceptions, by explaining 
the navigation act fo as to render Ireland equal in that point 
with Great Britain, and extend our trade freely to the three 
other quarters of the globe as well as Europe; and the privilege 
of exporting all the produce of Aſia, Africa and America to- 
England. 0 


Mr, Foa xs expreſſed his ſatisfaction at what was offered, but 
contended that theſe eonceſſions did not go fo far as he withed ; 
nor far enough to preclude the neceſſity of the place, pealion, 
reſponlibility and quaiification bills, | | 


I 
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Although there was no queſtion before the Houſe, yet the 
converſation (for it could nat be called a debate) was continued 
till near nine O clock, by Mr. Forres, Mr. Gzorxos Ponsox- 
BY, the CRAaxnCELLOR OF THE Excnsapzt, Mr. Secretary Ho- 
naar, Mr. Marcus BextsrForD and Doctor Duiezuan. It 


chiefly confiſted of explanations, queſtions, and points of law, 


concerning the expolition of the navigation act; and whether the 
nary revenue was given to the crown only in truſt, or was 
x La right of the crown given in lieu of the feudal 


When this converſation ended, Mr. Foxnxs moved to go into 
the ittee on the place bill, {which was one of the on of 
the day). This was oppoſed as unneceſſary, till the bills of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer ſhould appear. But Mr. 
Fon uns perfiiting, Mr. Sytars8 put the queſtion on his leav- 
K* chair ; againſt which Mr. Mason and Sir Bovrz 


ns ſpoke. 
The Houſe divided. | 
Ayes for going into the committee an, 
Noes | &+ * ke” 2 110 
e 3 þ 


Toxzbar, Joxs 11 1793. 


Mr. Grone Poxsoney preſented to the Houſe, according 
to order, a bill to aſcertaiu the law relating to libels ; which was 
received, and read the firſt time. 


Ordered, that the faid bill be printed. 


Mr. Mason, according to order, reported from the commit- 

ter of the whole Houſe to whom it was referred to take into fur- 
ther confideration the fupply granted to bis Majeſty, as alſo his 
Excellevcy the Lord Lieutensut's ſpeech, the reſolution which 
the committee had directed him to report to the Houſe ; which he 


read ip his place, and afterwards delivered in at the table; where 


* 


the ſame was read, and is as follows: | 

Reſolved, that it is the opinion of this committee, that what- 
ever ſum or ſums of money ſhall be advanced and paid into his 
Majeſty's treaſury by any perſon or perſons, not exceeding in the 
whole the ſum of 250,000. to be applied by his Excellency the 
Lord Lieutenant, or other chief governor or governors of this 
kingdomfor the time being, towards the defence of this kingdom 
andthe nereſſary expences of government, this Houſe will make 


good the ſame, together with an intereſt if raiſed by 'debentures 
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of 51. per centum per annum, or if raiſed by treaſury bills at the 
rate of 3d. by the day for every 1000. ſo advanced and paid. 


The reſolutions being read, Mr. VaxnvzLzvs ſaid, that be- 
fore the receſs he had preſaged that from the ſtate of the coun- 
try very conſiderable ſums would be called forz—but the right ho- 
nourable- baronet at the head of the finance of this country had 
ſaid with an air of triumph that 200,000/. was all he ſhould 
aſk for; he had then anſwered, by aſſertion, the ſtatement founded 
on calculation, but he now found we were to he led ſtep by ſtep _ 
to an accumulation of debt which this country, ſrom the depreſſed 
and ruined ſtate of both public and private credit, was unable to 
bear z—this country, he ſaid, was embarraſſed at preſent equal to 
the depreſſion of 1779. —The right honourable baronet unable 
to fill in this country a loan of only 200;000). had been obliged 
to go to England to procure money and ſecure the intereſt pay- 
able on the Exchange of London ;—a ſum of 950, cool. has been 
already called for, and a further ſum will be wanting, amount- 
ing in the whole to 1,400,c00/.—a ſyſtem of finance has been 
adopted more ruinous and more pernicious than ever practiſed, a 
ſyſtem which the right honourable baronet muſt have” borrowed 
from the French financier Monſieur Cambon; — the arrears on the 
eſtabliſhments were paid in the loan debentures; this paper was 
brought into the market and operated as a neceſſary conſequence 
to the depreſſion of the whole ſtock. The debentures which had 
been iſſued at 5 per cent. fell to 90. He alked how were we to 
anſwer to the public and our conſtituents for the accumulation of 
debt? He ftated the groſs revenue of the laſt half year compared 
with that of the preceding year had fallen ſhort 87,000/.—this 
made a defalcation on the whole year of 147,000/.— This was the 
reaſon which induced him to diſapprove the embodying the mi- 
litia, for although he admitted it was the moſt conſtitutional de- 
fence the country could have, it was attended with ſuch à mon- 
itrous expence as the preſent diſtreſſed ſtate of the country could 
not permit. When the revenues and finances of the kingdom were 
in this very embarraſſed ſituation he expected that a reduction of 
expence would have been propoſed and a ſyſtem of economy 
adopted—that uſeleſs and unneceffary offices would have been 
aboliſhed—that ſome alleviation from their preſent burdens would 
have been held out to the people. —In every department of our 
Government effeQual arrangements might be made.—QOur reve- 
nues are collected at an expence unparalleled in any other na- 
tion, and contrary to what happens in every other country ;—the 
proportion of expence of collecting the revenue has been avg- 
mented.— In 1750, the revenues were collected at an expence of 
9 per cent. —in 1774 they were collected at 13 per cent. and now 
they are collected at upwards of 17 per cent. and the cuſtoms 
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and exciſe at upwards of 16 per cent. the incidents of the re- 
venue alone fince 1795 have grown from 67,000). to 120,000). 

He was much diſappointed to hear the ſtatement made the laft 
night, that the moſt ſalutary regulations of the reſponſibility bill 
were not to be adopted, thoſe which went to give a ſuperintend - 
1g power to the commiſſioners over the ſeveral of revenue, 
becauſe it was abſurd that the ſame board ſhould have an unlimit- 
ed powerof incurring expence, atid have likewiſe the power of 
controling that expence. There was another proviſion; the ne- 
cefſity for which was obſerved by one of the ableſt men who ever 
directed the affairs of this kingdom—he formed a reſolution on 
it—the bill only went to enforce this reſolution, which was ſcan- 
dalouſly evaded by making it law. He hoped never hereafter to 


fee that public ſcandal, the King's Exchequer converted into an 


open diſcounting office. | 
He — his obſervations by ſaying; that though he knew 
the ſurplus of the loan which was (wor laſt year to conſtitute 


a finking fund, was to be appropriated to form.a ſecurity for the 
new loan. In cafe that revenue be deficient how are the public 
ereditors to be ſecured unleſs you have' recourſe to new taxes, 
which this exhaàuſted esuntry is unable to bear. 


The CuancELLos of Excayzqyzs anſwered Mr. Vandeleur 
in a ſpeech of ſome length, in which he denied that he knew no- 
thing of loan for one million: he called only for 250,000). in addi- 
tion to the 200,000/. voted before . Fhe preſent he thanght an 
improper time for diſeuſſing the meaſure of the militia as the ho- 
nourahle gentleman had dope; and as to the loan fund, he inform- 
ed him chat 102,00, is about 


ably to the purpoſes of its inſtitution. 


Si Hencurzs Lanczisus ſaid, that though it was true, 
that no money from the cuſtom-houſe had 1 treaſur 
for ſome time, yet it was not true that the revenue had been 
unproductive as merely, to pay, the clerks, &c. The fact was, 
that the revenue of the bart of Dublin had, paid large ſums to 
different, branches of the public ſervice, though nothing had been 


remitted to the treaſury.— Beſides, there were much goods in the 
ſores, on whi * applet A paid, from tbe difficulty 
ts - "+ F 0 * 


which merchants found in getting e | 
Mr. Bus cron ConruGHAn, 1 that the public credit of 
this ee baving leſs ſtability than that of England was more 
eaſily hurt by miſrepreſentation, and it was to miſrepreſentation 
PN. ne Kare of ings in und het e was 
owing. He thought gentlemen ſhould always view things in 
the be point, of view, not the worlt, and that where they could 
give ſupport to Government they ſhould do it with alacrity. He 


to. be paid off by that fund agree» - 


© 
, 


— on 
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denied that any thing like traffic on the public money exiſted in 
the officers. wy 


Mr. VanvzLev vindicated himſelf from the charge of miſ- 
repreſentation, but confeſſed he did not think the true way to 
ſerve the country was to over-rate its abilities. 


Mr. Foxes ſaid, that certainly no perſon acquainted with the 
character and principles of the right honourable gentleman who 
ſpoke laſt but one, could ſuſpect him of trafficking on the public 
money; but whea a treaſury clerk, whoſe ſalary did not amount 
to more than 5of. or Gol. per annum, became bankrupt 
for 250,000). the public would be led to ſuſpe& ſome unfair 
dealing with the public money, even if a gentleman poſſeſſed of 
ten times the purity of the right honourable member, denied 
. 


The report of the committee was agreed to nem. con. 


Doctor Bzowne preſented a petition of the provoſt, fellows 
and ſcholars of Trinity College, Dublin, under their common 
ſeal ; ſetting forth, that the petitioners and their predeceſſors 
have for a long ſeries of years uſed their beſt endeavour to pro- 
mote the ſtndy and improvement of the faculty of phyſic in the 
ſaid college, and confiderable fums of money have been, and are 
annually and otherwiſe applied by them for that purpoſe ; that an 
act having paſſed in this kingdom for the eſtabliſhment of a com- 
plete (chool'of phyfic, of which three univerſity profeſſors make 


' a part, namely, the profeſſors of botany, chemiſtry and anatomy, 


the petitioners for the encouragement of ſcience, and without 
any obligation from their charter or ſtatutes ſo to do, have con- 
tinued to make a liberal provifion for the ſupport of thoſe profeſ- 
ſorſhips ; that a botany garden is indiſpenſably neceſſary for the 
ſucceſs of that ſcience, but the funds of the ſaid college are to- 
tally inadequate to the eſtabliſhment or ſupport of ſuch an inſti- 
tution, they have exerted their utmoſt efforts to promote it by 
allocating for that purpoſe a fund which in the laſt year amount- 
ed to the ſum of 1121. but which will be inſufficient for the eftab« 
liſhment or maintenance of fuch an inftitution ; that the legiſla» 
ture having been pleaſed to grant ſeveral ſums of money to the 
Dublia Society towards providing and maintaining a botany 
garden, that ſociety cauſed application to be made to the petiti- 
oners for their advice, aſſiſtance and contribution, and as the peti- 
tioners are informed, applied to the College of Phyſicians for the 
like purpoſes, and the members of the ſaid college have, as far as 
in them lay, granted the annual fum of roo. for that purpoſe out 
of funds veſted in them for medical purpoſes ; the petitioners ap- 
prehend that by the application of the ſaid ſeveral funds, and by 
the co-operation of a certain * of perſons out of the ſaid 
2 
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three bodies, the ſucceſs of the ſaid ſcheme will be moſt effectually 
promoted; that the copy of a bill for thoſe purpoſes having been 
laid before the petitioners, they are humbly of opinion, - that the 
ſaid bill if paſſed into a law would tend to promote the ſucceſs of 
the ſaid inſtitution, which they conſider as neceſſary to a com- 
plete ſchool of phyſie and uſeful to the Univerſity, and whatever 
regulations may be made in reſpect to the ſaid eſtabliſhment, they 
humbly hope that the wiſdom of the legiſlature will provide that the 
medical and other ſtudeuts ſhall have the full benefit of it, the pe- 
tit oners having nothing in view but their advantage, the ſucceſs of 
the ſaid ſchool of phyfic, and the advancement of ſcience. 


Ordered, that the ſaid petition be referred to the committee of 
the whole Houſe to whom it was referred to take into conſidera . 
tion a bill for directing the application of certain ſums of money 
heretofore granted towards providing and maintaining a botany 
garden, and for the appointment of truftces for that purpoſe. 


The Pæovos r then preſented a petition of the preſident and 
fellows of the King and Queen's College of Phyſicians in Dublin, 
under their common ſeal ;.ſetting forth, that in the year 1785 the 
Houſe was pleaſed to appoint a committee to enquire into the 
beſt means for the eſtabliſhment of a complete ſchool of phy ſic in 
this kingdom, and to refer a petition from the petitioners for that 
purpoſe to the ſaid committee, before-which ſeveral of the princi- 
pallmembers of the ſaid * ens examined, who on ſuch exa- 
mination declared their opiuions, that. a botany garden was ne- 
eeſſary to ſuch an ĩuſtitution, and the ſaid committee was plealed 
to enter into a reſolution to that effect; that in the year 1790 
the legiſlature was pleaſed to grant to the Dublin Society a ſum 
of 3ool. towards providing and maiutaining a botany garden, and 
the ſaid ſociety in the month of July in that year reſolved to con- 
ſider in the month of November then next, ſuch plans for the ap- 
plication of the ſaid ſum as ſhould be ſubmitted to them by gentle- 
men. of the medical faculty: that in the following ſeſſion — 
a further ſum of 300. was granted for the ſame purpoſe, and 
fimilar grants were, made in the ſeſſions of 1792 and 1793; that 
on the 2d of June 1791 the {aid Dublin Society entered into the 
following reſolution : . Reſolved, that the affiftant ſecretary do 
write letters to the regiſters of the Univerſity, and College of 
Phyſicians, to be by them laid before their reſpectĩve boards, ac- 
quainting them that it is the wiſh of the Dublin Society that the 
ſeveral ſums granted ſhould be forthwith applied to that purpoſe, 
requeſting their advice and aſſiſtance, if they ſhould approve of 
the meaſure, and be informed what ſums they. may thick proper 
to grant towards the fame ; and that it is the opinion of this ſo- 
ciety, that deputations from their reſpe&ive bodies ſhould be ap- 
pointed to carry into effect their ſaid deſign;“ that in conſe- 
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quence of the ſaid reſolution of the 2d of June, 1791, the aſſiſtant 
ſecretary of the ſaid ſociety wrote letters to the regiſters of the 
Univerſity and the ſaid College of Phyficians, requeſting their ad- 
vice and aſſiſtance relative to the eſtabliſhing a botany garden in 
or near Dublin, and received for anſwer from the regiſter of the 
univerſity, that it had been for a long time the wiſh of that board 
to co-operate in any ſcheme by which a botany garden may be 
eſtabliſhed on the moſt uſeful principles; that for this purpoſe 
they had allocated an annual ſum, at preſent exceeding 1c ol. and 
in order to expedite the plan, that they had appointed a ſelect 
committee of the ſenior fellows, who were ready to meet any de- 
putation from the Dublig Society and the College of Phyſicians; 
which anſwer waz communicated to the Dublin Society on the 
24th of November, 1791; that in conſequence of an appli- 
cation made to the regiſter of the petitioners by the aſſiſtant 
ſecretary of the Dublin Society, purſuant to their ſaid reſolu- 
tion of the 2d of June, 1791, the petitioners appointed a 
ſele& committee of their body to co operate with the Dublin So- 
ciety and the Univerſity in carrying into effect the eſtabliſhment 
of a botanic garden, which ſaid appointment was communicated 
to the ſaid Dublin Society on the 8th of December, 1791, who 
on that day appointed a ſelect committee to confer and to co- 
operate with the committees which had been appuinted by the 
Univerſity, and the petitioners in conſequence of the ſaid reſolution 
of the Dublin Society, and of applications made to the ſaid 
Univerſity and the ſaid College of Phyſicians, purſuant to that re- 
ſolution ; that out of a fund, of which the petitioners are truſtees, 
for medical purpaſea, they have granted as far as in them lay 1004. 
yearly towards the eſtabliſhment and ſupport. of the ſaid garden, 
and are ready to give their beſt aſſillance in forwarding a ſcheme 
ſo highly - uſeful and ſo neceſſary to the ſucceſs of a ſchool of 
phyſic; the petitioners conceive that by the application of the 
 faid united fuuds and co-operation of a certain number of 
perſons to be appointed for that purpoſe, by the petitioners, 
a botanic garden may be eſtabliſned on the moſt uſeful prin- 
ciples; that ſuch an eſtabliſhment would be beneficial to the 
ſaid Univerſity, the School of Phyſic and the public, and that 
the bill now depending on chat ſubjeR, if paſſed into a law would 
anſwer thoſe purpoſes; and therefore praying the Houſe will take 
into conſideration a ſubject ſo eſſential to the improvement of 
ſcience. * 1 1 © he 

Ordered, that the ſaid petition be referred to the committee 
of the whole Houſe'to whom it was referred to take into conſi- 
deration a bill for direRing the application of certain ſums of mo- 
ney heretofore granted towards providing and maintaining a bo- 
tany garden, and for the appointment of truſtees for that pur- 


poſe, 
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Mr. W. B. Poxsonsy preſented to the Houſe, a bill to en 
able archbiſhops, biſhops, deans, and deans and chapters, and othe 
eccleſiaſtical perſons, to grant leafes for a further term of lives or 
| Years; which was received and read the firſt time. 


The order of the day for the committal of the penſion bill 
being read, 
The CHAxcELLOR Of THe ExCHEQUER oppoſed the committal, 


on the ground of a ſimilar meaſure being intended to be bronght 
in as part of the miniſterial arrangement. 


Mr. W. B. Ponsonsy wiſhed that the bill might go into 
committee, in order to aſcertain what parts of the bill Adwiniftra- 
tion would adopt, and what rej: 


The Cyancriior of Thr Excntqv ſaid, he would adopt 
| the principle of the bill, that of limiting the penfion liſt ; he 
would alſo adopt the principle of the reduction, and would pro- 
poſe a reduction of the preſent penſion lift, by a very conſidera- 
2 ſum. He wanted not to evade the meaſure, he wiſhed to 
anſwer expreſsly as to the preciſe ſum at which he would limit 
the liſt ; he was not, however, at that moment prepared to do 
ſo, but if the hon. gent. would, at leaft, poſtpone his meaſure, 
he would come down in a few days fully prepared to anſwer ex- 
plicitly on this ſubjeQ. 1 1 60 | 


Mr. Fon stb fail; be bad no'obj 


objection to poſtpone the meaſure 
for a few days, but would, for the right honourble baronet's in- 
formation, again ſtate the objects of the bill They were two: 
cconomy and conftitutionz 'economy, by reducing the lift 
5,000). and providing that this ſaving ſhall not be made an ad- 
Aion to the credit liſt, but be bona fide adaving to the country. 
If the right honourable baronet would not adopt this principle, 
he would oppoſe the bill as a meaſure of economy. | 
His next object was conflitution, by ſecuring the indepen- 
dence of Parliament. And this he propoſed to effe& by ex- 
cluding from the Houſe all penſioners for © term of years, as in 
England, where men of this deſcription were found as dependent 
on Government as penſioners during pleaſure. If rhe right bo- 
nourable baronet ſed this prineiple, he would oppoſe the bill 
as a meaſure of conſtitution. | 
The committal of the bill was then poſtponed to Monday 
next. 
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A petition of the mayor and ſheriffs of the city of Cork, and 
of the gentlemen, merchants, manufacturers and traders of the 
city of Cork and county of Cork, convened at the Guild-hall of 
the city of Cork, purſuant to public notice, was preſented by 
Mr. LoxGv1ELD :o the Houſe and read; ſetting forth, that the 
petitioners conceive it 3 to trouble the Houſe with the 
diſtreſſes which have already ariſen from the ſtate of public credit, 
and of the neceſſity there is for the interference of the legiſlature 
in its ſupport ; but the petitioners humbly beg leave to repreſent 
the evil conſequences which muſt ariſe if that — be not moſt 
ſpeedily afforded: that ſome of the manufacturers have been al- 
ready obliged to diſcharge theit workmen, who now ſubſiſt upon 
charity; but if the great manufacturers of this part of the coun- 
try ſhould be driven to that neceſſity, what muſt follow is of too 
ſerious a nature to the peace and order of ſociety to commit to 
public view; that the humanity of ſome of the great manufactu- 
rers has induced many of them, though at a very heavy loſe, to 
continue their men in employment, but this they declare can hold 
for a very ſhort time if Parliament ſhall not be pleaſed to give its 
aid, and how ſuch a multitude could ſubſiſt out of employment 
they leave to the conſideration of-the Houſe; that-the petitioners 
having the firmeſt reliance on the attention of the Houſe to the 
proſperity of the kingdom and the prote&ion of its inhabitants, 
have no doubt but that the Houſe wif be pleaſed fully to inform 
themſelves of the pecuniary aid that will be abſolutely neceſſary 
to grant the petitioners, to enable the manufacturets to continue 
buſinefs, and to carry on trade in general, which is ſo very effen- 
tial to the fupport of the ment of the kingdom; and on this 
relianee the petitioners molt humbly hope the Houſe will be pleaſed 
to take therr petition into immediate conſideration, and grant to 
them fuch relief as to the Houſe hall feem meet. # 

The petition was ordered to lie on the table. 


The Paovyosr ſupported the petition: he did not impeach the 
character of he gentlemeh appointed to diſtribute this money, 
but three weeks had elapſed, be faid, ſince 100,090). had been 
iſſued by them to the manufacturers of Dublin, though for Cork 
not hing had yet been done. A delay of relief for three weeks might 
be fatal to a commercial city, and he hoped the gentlemen would 
attend to this circumſtance. 


The CHAanceiiom os Excatquer had no doubt of the merit 
of the people of Cork. The money had been granted for the 
purpoſe of giving general relief to the whole kingdom. The 
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eople of Cork would ſhare it in due time, but it was natural that 
Dublin ſhould firſt have claimed. The diltreſſes of Cork he did 
not doubt; the diſtreſs was general throughout the kingdom, 
and it was vain to hope that the grant, however diſpoſed of, 
could completely remedy it. The whole revenue would be inſuf. 
ficient to do ſo, Commercial calamity, he ſaid, was not con- 
fined to this country, it was univerſal throughout Europe, in 
which he believed there was not a market which was not over- 
ſtocked in conſequence of the ſpirit of adventure that the ideal 
wealth of paper-money had created. He thought the manage. 
ment of the money ſhould be left entirely to the gentlemen who 
had undertaken that troubleſome office without any reward but 
that ariſing from the conſciouſneſs of having diſcharged their 
— | ws 4a Ia. | 


Mr. HozarT was of the ſame opinion, and bore teſtimony to 
the excellent conduct of thoſe gentlemen. BOY 


Mr. Hor ugs moved for leave to leave to bring in a bill to 


prevent vexatious arreſts, and to regluate the taking of bail in 
certain caſes ; which was granted. | 


The Houſe then fat in committee on the Muſical Society loan 
bill. | 


Mr. Masox oppoſed that clauſe in the bill which goes to ena- 
ble pariſh veſtries to applot ſums on the inhabitants. It would 


make the bill a bill of taxation, and thus ſpoil its effect. 


Mr. Graypon defended the clauſe, and afferted the bill would 
. not impoſe an involuntary tax, becauſe it gave the pariſhes an op- 
tion, either to adopt or reject it. In England, he ſaid, upwards 
of 1,700,000). was levied annually to ſupport the poor, and with 
very little good to the community. This bill propoſed means of 
effecting a fund once for all, which ſhould provide for the induſ- 
trious poor, and thus prevent the introduction of poor rates. 


Sir H. LaxcrrsHe ſaid, the bill muſt operate as a bill of in- 
voluntary taxation, fince Catholics were excluded from veſtries. 


The CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER was of the ſame opinion 
He praiſed the inſtitution of private charitable clubs in which the 
contributions are veluntary, and the members ſhare in fickneſs 
he funds to which they contribute in health. The ſituation of 

ho poor in this country, be aſſerted, was improving rapidly, and 
would improve, and he did not think that this bill would contri- 


bute to that end, unleſs the contributions were purely voluntary. 
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Sir J. BrAGVUIEAE drew a ſtriking picture of the ſituation of 
the poor in Ireland, and ſupported the bill in its preſent form, ag 
the only bar that could poſſibly prevent the introduction of poor 


* 


Lord HitL.sBoRouGH and Mr. R. Jonxsox both ſpoke 
againſt the bill. 


Mr. Gravnon, after anſwering the various objections that 
had been made, finding an inclination in the Houſe to adjourn the 
further conſideration of the buſineſs till to-morrow, moved, that 


the chairmain ſhould report progreſs, and aſk leave to fit again, 
which was agreed to. 


Read a third time, and paſſed, Cork coal bill. 


On the third reading of the bill for repealing part of the 
King's Inns act, : 


Dr. Browns ſaid, he had not been apprized of the paſſage of 
the bill through the houſe—if he had he would have offered 
ſomething on the ſubject of the recent regulations relative to ad- 
miſſion to the bar. It had been the general idea of the gentle- 
men of the profeſſion that a repeal of theſe regulations would 
have taken place, and candidates put preciſely in the ſame fitua- 
tion in which they had been under the Chief Barons act. He 
was ſorry to find this was not to be the caſe, for he confidered 
the late regulations, by which gentlemen, who had taken degrees 
in the Univerſity, were deprived of that priority which they eu- 
joyed under the Chief Baron's act, as a breach of public faith, 
ſince on the faith of that act many gentlemen had entered college 
and gone through a very tedious and expenſive courſe, in order 
to obtain a degree, by which they were now not at all to be be- 
neſited. He gave notice, that by aſſenting to the bill now be- 
fore the Houſe, he ſhould not conſider himſelf as precluded from 
offering to the Houſe ſomething on this ſubje& at a future day. 


Hon. Mr. F. Hurchixsox declared his aſſent to the ſenti- 
ments of his hon. colleague. | | | 


The ProvosT ſpoke on the ſame fide, and was anſwered in 2 
ſhort ſpeech by K | | | 


The ATToaney General, who hoped the honourable gen- 
tlemen would not bring forward any motion on this ſubje&, as 


he thought it would be improper for either the Univerſity or that 
Houſe to interfere in the government of the ſociety. 


The bill was read a third time and paſſed. 


Committed, reported, read a third time, and paſſed, the For- 
ber Tie bl. 
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TrurSDay, Juxz 13, 1793- 


On the third reading of the bill to provide for the families of 
men choſen by lot to ſerve in the militia, 


The Hon. F. Hurcnixson, after proſeſſing himſelf warmly 
attached to the principle of this bill, declared that he was de- 
cidedly adverſe to its two enacting clauſes, particularly to the 
latter, which veſts in juſtices of the peace a power of Raing in 
the ſum of rol. or committing to priſon for a month. He 
warned gentlemen again and again to confider before they com - 
mitted a fummary juriſdiction fo important into the hands of any 
individual however reſpectable. Had ſuch a power been given to 

magiſtrates by the Militia act, the country, he believed, would 
not be ſo quiet even as it now is. 

He was no leſs an enemy to the other enacting clauſe which 
empowered veſtries to applot for the maintenance of the perſons 
deſcribed in the act. It was always dangerous, he ſaid, to med- 
dle with pariſh rates, but extremely ſo, if the interference went 
to that degree to which the act carried it; for, after having 
taken a good deal of pains to inform himſelf on this ſubje&, he 
could aflure gentlemen that the ceſs, Which would be applotted 
under the bill, would in many pariſhes be double of all the other 
pariſh ceſſes taken together, and in every pariſh would be equal 
to the ſum of all. | . 4 

He had hitherto been ſilent on this ſubje& from unwillingneſs, 
being a very young and inexperienced member of Parliament, to 
interfere in a ſubjeQ ſo very delicate, and proteſted to God, that 
he would not now have ſpoken on it, but that he felt it impoſſi- 
ble for him to repoſe in quiet on his pillow, if he did not ſtate 
the great danger which he congeived there would be in adopting 
this meaſure. e 

As to the meaſure of a militia itſelf, he thought every honeſt 
man muſt be a friend to it, as a militia certainly was the beſt and 
moſt conſtitutional force of the'country ; and he thought, that ſo 
far from any oppoſition being made to the meafure, the militia 
would before now have been embodied in every county in Ireland, 
if the fine, inftead of being laid ſo high as 100. had been laid at 
that ſum for which the colonels could cafily find ſubſtitutes. At 
leaſt he could ſay, that this would have been the caſe in that part 


. 


of the country where he uſually reſides. | 


Mr. Hozazr ſaid, he had thought that after the very ample 
diſouſſion which this buſineſs had received in every ſtage of its 
progreſs no more would have been {aid on it. He regretted ex- 
ceedingly that the honourable gentleman had not made theſe ob- 
ſervatious before, when a right honourable gentleman was preſent, 


who had ſhewn himſelf ſo perfectly maſter of every purt of the 
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buſineſs, and would no doubt have made ſatisfactory replies to 
what had been now faid. For his part he ſhould only ſay, that 
the bill was a copy of the Engliſh act, that the proviſion hioh 
the bill made for the families of militia-men was a neceſſary and 
23 humane meaſure; and as to the pariſh applotments the bill 
was not imperative, but left the pariſhes at liberty to adopt them 
or not. | | 


Mr. B. Coxvxneran ſaid, that whatever applotments might 
— of the bill would be paid with cheer- 
fulneſs. :8 


Colonel BLaqvuitzs approved highly of the bill; it was founded 
on a charitable principle, and was ſure it would perfectly ſatisfy 
their women. He infinuated that oppoſition aroſe to the mili- 
tia from gentlemen who wiſhed to be colonels in it: if the num- 
bers of counties in the kingdom were equal to that of the mem- 
bers in that Houſe, he had no doubt but they would all be ſatiſ- 
fied; but, as that was not the caſe, gentlemen ſhould not look for 
impoſſibilities. | 

After ſome further conyerſation, the bill was read a third time 
and paſſed 


A petition of certain of the inhabitants of that part of the coun- 
ty of the city and county of Dublin, lying north- eaſt ward of the 
Lying-in Hoſpital in ſaid city, whoſe names are thereunto ſub- 
ſcribed, was preſented to the Houſe by the Sorrciror GENE 
RAL, and read; ſetting forth, that there is a conſiderable diftri& 
lying north- eaſtward of the city of Dublin on which many build- 
ings lately have been, and many more likely to be erefted for in- 
habitants to dwell in, and that the petitioners being ſituate wich- 
in the ſaid diſtri, whoſe inhabitants are becoming very nume- 
rous, are deſtitute of any eccleſiaſtical duties, or of any perſon to 
perform the ſame; the petitioners therefore pray that all that 
tract of ground from the fountain north-eaſt of Sackville-ſtreet in 
the ſaid city, and from thence to Ballybough-lane in the county 
of Dublin, may be brought within the operation of the ſeveral 
laws for forming and regulating pariſhes within the city of Dub- 
lin and ſuburbs thereof, according to ſuch mears and bounds as 

mature conſideration may be judged neceſſary and expe- 

dient, in like manner as pariſhes under ſimilar circumſtances have 
been heretoſore formed. | 

The petition was referred to the conſideration of a commit- 

A petition of the revenue officers, whoſe names are thereunto 


ſubſcribed, on behalf of themſelves and the other officers of his 
Majeſty's revenue of Ireland, was prefeuted to the Houſe by 


* 
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Mr. Mason, and read; baten forth, that petitioners have ſeen, 


with infinite ſorrow and alarm, a bill introduced into the Houſe 


tending to deprive them of their franchiſe, and diſgrace them in 
the eyes of their fellow citizens; that petitioners beg leave, with 
all humility, to repreſent to the Houſe, that by the conſtitution 
of this realm no citizen can be deprived of his franchiſe, unleſs 
he forfeits the ſame by a crime again the law; that the 
Houſe is in a peculiar degree the guardian of the liberties and 


franchiſes of the people; that petitioners are unconſcious of hay. 


Ing committed any crime againſt the law, by accepting his Ma- 
jeſty's commiſſion to aſſiſt in the collection of the revenues grant- 


ed to his Majelty by Parliament; that by marking with diſgrace 


the character of a revenue officer, the Houſe will take away the 
eateſt incentive to the true diſcharge of bis duty, and hereafter, 
ſhould the bill paſs, no man, who regards character, will accept 


of a revenue employment; petitioners therefore humbly pray that 


the Houſe, which is the guardian of the rights and franchiſes of 
the people, will not (becauſe with juſtice and a due regard to the 
conſtitution it cannot) deprive of their franchiſe, and diſgrace in 
the eyes of their fellow citizens, a numerous claſs of loyal ſub- 


zects, whoſe ſervices are neceſſaty to their country, who hold 
- their reputation as dear as any other claſs of men, and who have 


not by any crime forfeited their rights as Iriſhnien, 
The petition was ordered to lie on the table. 


An engroſſed bill for the "VE regulating the price at which 
coals ſhall be purchaſed for the ſupply of the public coal-yards in 
the city of Cork, and ſold out of the ſame, was read the third 


time and paſſed. 


Aſter a ſhort preface, the 833 V Gen ERAL moved, that 
leave be given to bring in a bill more effectually to prevent, dur- 
ing the preſent war between Great Britain and France, all trai- 
terous correſpondence with, or aid or aſſiſtance being yen to 
his Majeſty's enemies. 


Mr. GaarrAx roſe to expreſs his * of the principle 
of the bill. The act which bad been paſſed in Great Britain, for 
the ſame purpoſe, certainly could not be efficacious, if not adopt- 
ed in this country; and he thought it would be a very ungra- 
cious and unwiſe uſe, which we ſhouuld make of our legiſlative 
independence, if we refuſed to give efficacy to a law which was 


Judged neceſſary by the ſiſter country for her ſafety. Of the bill 


itſelf, not having yet ſeen it, he could ſay nothing, but the prin- 
ciple of it, as ſtated by the Attorney General, had his bearty 


X — 


% 
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The ATTorney GeneRaAL then preſented the bill; which 


was read a firſt time, and ordered to be read a ſecond time on 
Monday next. 


Read a third time, and pafſed, Mr. 'Tuthill's private bill. 


On the order of the day for the Houſe to reſolve itſelf into a 
committee of the whole Houſe, to take into conſideration a bill for 
the better preſervation of the peace, and eſtabliſhing and regu- 
lating a nightly watch in the diſtri of the metropolis, and for 
diſcontinuing from a certaiu time therein mentioned, the duties, 
power and ſalaries of the commiſſioners of police and diviſional 
juſtices of the peace, being read, 


The ATrTornty GENERAL requeſted the right honourable 
gentleman would condeſcend to poſtpone the committal of this 
bill to Monday ſe nnight, as the fervants of the crown had been 
ſo occupied by buſineſs of a very important nature, that they had 
not had time to give this bill, as yet, due conſideration. 


q 
Mr. GzaTTA replied, that certainly he ſhould not oppoſe the 
poſtponement. Yet, he confeſſed he ſhould agree to it with 
more chearfulneſs, if the right honourable gentleman would in- 
form him and the public, what advantages they were to expe& 
from their delay; if he would declare how far it was reſolved by 
Admigiſtration to agree to the principle of the bill. That prin» 
ciple, he ſaid, was ſimply this, to take the patronage of the in- 
ſtitution out of the hands of Government, and veſt it in the cor- 
poration of the city. If this principle was acceded to, there 
would be but little diſagreement about the particular-clauſes. If 
Adminiſtration were determined to reje& this principle, he ſaw 
o reaſon in poſtponing the committal ; he thought they might 
Velde the fate of the bill now as well as at any other time. 


Mr. Secretary Hogazr ſaid, that the influence which Go- 
vernment derived from the preſent police inſtitution was too 
trifling an obje& to engage their attention for a moment. Vet it 
undoubtedly would be a queſtion for the conſideration of the 
Houſe, whether or not it would be wiſe to adopt the principle of 
the right bunourable gentleman's bill, or contiuue the eſtabliſh- 
meat on its preſent footing. ' | 


Mr. S. Moos could not fay how far it might be the inte- 
tion of Adminiltration, to agree to the bill of che right honour- 
able gentlemen, but his own opinion he declared to be decidedly 
adverſe to it. He argued againſt the bill for ſoma time, on the 
ground of its not being conſonant to the wiſhes of the rational 
and reſpectable part of the citizens, and of the danger of repeal- 
ing eſtabliſhed inſtitutions, and freeing the minds of the multi- 
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N from the reſtraiat, which the exiſtence of thoſe inſlitutiont 
uce. 

He thought of the police very differently from the right bo- 
nourable gentleman. He was of opinion that it had fully an- 
ſwered the end of its inſtitution, and he would remain of that 
opinion until convinced of his error, by other proofs than the 
clamours of a few, and the eloquence of the right — gen- 
tleman. If his Majeſty's ſervants thought with him, they would 


profit by the ſuggeſtion that had been made, and would that 


moment decide the fate of the bill. 


Mr. Fornts faid, the reaſoning of the honourable gentleman 
might have ſome weight, if the bill of his right honourable friend 
went to repeal the exiſting inſtitution, without ſubſtituting any 
other in its place; but as e of more effi- 
cient and jecti guard, bis arguments did dot by any 
means apply. 


Mr. WIr IIA BaABZAEZON Poxso xx ſpoke in ſupport of the 
bill; and Colonel Buaquitse againſt it. * 

The queſlion for peſtponing the committal to Monday ſe nnight 
The SoLicirorx Gexerar moved for leave to bring in a bill, 
for making and conſtituting a new pariſh, by the name of the 
Pariſh of Saint George, on the ground adjoining the city of 
Dublin, e and for ereQi 8 and building a pariſh 
church therein.— Leave was J jprr | | 

He then preſented the bill ; which was read a firſt time, and 
erdered to be read a ſecond time this day ſe'nnight. 


8 


* 0 * 


Faipax, Junz 14, 1793. 


| 
As ſoon as the Sezaxtr took the chair, and on counting, it 
appeared there were not forty members preſent; in conſequence 
of which, the queſtion of adjournment was put, agreeably to the 
notice which had been given 2 2 
affirmative. 8 ' 


SATURDAY, June 15, 1793. 


Several official papers were preſented to the Houſe, but there 


. was no debate. | 


Sf MM a as a 
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Monvar, Juxe 17, 1793- 


There not being forty members in the Houſe at four o'clock, 
the SyzAxER adjourned to next day: 


— ·è — I I Tpn———————— 
Tuzsar, Juns 18, 1793. 


Mr. Houmzs preſented a bill for the relief of inſolvent debtore, 
with regard to the impriſonment of their perſons ; which was 
read a firſt time. | | 

Mr. VaxvsLeve moved for leave ta bring in a bill, to re 
late that part of the expenditure of the public money, reſpecting 
the erection of public buildings. Leave was given. 

He then preſented. the bill; which was read a firſt time, and 
ordered to be read a ſecond time on Friday next. 


Mr. Gaavrax moved for leave to bring in a bill, to regulate 
the butter trade of the city and county of Dublin; which was 


Mr. Foxzts ſaid, that there were two orders lying on the ta- 
ble; one of which was for going into committee on the penſion 
bill, and the other was for the ſecond reading of the reſponſibility 
bill; and he moved for the firſt order being gone into. 


This brought on a converſation of ſome length between the 
CnancELLot or THB ExcCHEQUER, Mr. Foxses, Mr. GrorGa 
PoxsoxBy, and Mr. Secretary HozarT ; in the courſe of which 
the principle of Mr. Forbes's penſion bill was admitted by the 
CxyanczLlLot or THE ExcCHBqQUER, who ſtated, that in the 
bill, which he meant to introduce, the penſion lift was to be limited 
in future to 80,0007. which would make a ſaving of 30, oool. an - 
nually, which. was not to be applicable to any other purpoſe. 

This meaſure, he ſaid, would go to a diminution of the influ- 
ence of the Crown, and à ſaving of the public money. At the 
ſame time that a retrenehmeat of the public expence was to be 
made, it would be neceſſary to provide a civil lift for his Majeſty, 
in lieu of his hereditary revenue ; and no doubt the Houſe would 
act in this buſineſs with juſtice and liberality, particularly · at a pe- 
riod when monarchy is univerſally aſſailed. 

It was intended that the quantum of the civil liſt ſhould be ſpe- 
cific, and be granted for life, which would prevent an augmenta- 
tion of expence. Another object was, that a penſion cx 

12,0067, a year, was not to be granted to any perſon from a - 
mited time, and that penſioners during pleaſure, or for a t 
years, were not to be eligible to ſerve in Parliament in future. 
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He then went into a detail of his intended arrangement, by 
which ĩt appeared that the amount of the civil liſt to be granted, 
including the 80, oool. for penſions, would amount to 20), oool. 


annually. 


; Mr FoxgEs obſerved, that on a ſtatement now made for the 

firſt time, it was impoſſible for gentlemen immediately to give any 
| opinion. He confeſſed himſelf ſurpriſed, however, at hearing 
that of a ſyſtem profeſſing to be purely wconomical, a principal 
part was a grant of 7000. per annum to two vice-treaſurers reli. 
dent in England, by way of compenſation for the bringing home of 
thoſe offices. This, added to 10,0007. which he heard was to be the 
annual ſtipend of the commiſſioners of the new treaſury board, would 
make that inſtitution coſt the publie 19,000/. per annum. Be- 
ſides this, the places which had been created by the Marquis of 
Buckingham, in lieu of treaſury offices, amounting to 3000. a 
year, might fairly be added to the eſtimate, as he had not heard 
that any of them was tp be extinguiſhed. Thus the total coſt of 
the new board would not be leſs than 20,0c0/. per annum. 

He aſked did miniſters, at ſuch time as this, think that they 
could reconcile the public to ſuch an inſtitution? An inſtitution, 
the colt of which, if deducted from the boaſted ſaving of 30,-0c!/. 
per annum, would leave the public very little gainers, indeed, by 
the arrangement. If ever. there was a time, he ſaid; when reduc- 
tion of expence, and a firong government were neceſſary, this was 
that time; but how could that ftrength in Government be obtain- 
ed but by a ſtrong treaſury ; and how could the treaſury become 
frong by economy ſuch as this? In his mind gentlemen ſhould 
now, in order to prevent future miſunderſtanding, on this ſubject, 
come to ſome ſpecific reſolution, * that this board ſhould be per- 
fectly aſſimilated to that of Great Britain; that it ſhould be an 
efficient board preſiding not only over the iſſues of the public 
money from the treaſury, but enabled alſo to enforce the payment 
of balances in the hands of collectors, &c.“ _— 


Mr. HoBazr profcſied himſelf much obliged to the honourable 
gentleman for thus arranging the new board for him, and aſcer- 
taining the ſalaries of its members; but for his part he was per- 
ſonally ignorant of any ſuch idea being entertained by his Majeſ- 
ty's ſervants, as that of fixing thoſe ſalaries To high as 10,0001. ; 
| ſomething, to be ſure muſt be given, but he thought 7000. fully - 
ſufficient. - - raw os ts 1 


The CHancELLon of ru Excuzaprx allo denied that the 
expence of the board would be as great as had been ſtated. He 
ſaid, it was generous in the Britiſh miniſter to give up the patro- 
nage ariſing from his power, to nominate the two vice-treaſurer- 


ſhips, even though 'compenſation-ſhould be given; and aſſerted 
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that if the gentlemen on the other fide were not pleaſed with the 
inſtitution of the new board, they were to blame themſelves, for 
they led to it. | | 

Mr. Foxzes obferved, that the board propoſed by his bill, 
differed eſſentially from that of the right konourable gentleman, 
for to his no ſalary whatſoever was annexed. The meaſures of 
reſponſibility, of a limited penſion liſt, and a place bill, he was 
proud of, yet he did not with by annexing his name to thoſe 
meaſures, to deprive the right honourable gentleman of the ho- 
noutrable ſituàtion in which he ſtood, by now patronizing them; 
de was ready to give every ſupport he was capable of giving in 
carrying thoſe meaſures through ; at the ſame time it could not 
be denied that they originated with him. 


The converſation ended, by the Cxanciitor of The Ex- 
CREQYRE declaring, that in his opinion, the moſt expenſive hu- 
fineſs in the world was that which was proſeſſed to be done for 
nothing. RIG | OE RT 

A petition of the working worſted weavers, the manufacturers 
of bay yarn, of the city and liberties of Dublin, whoſe names are 
thereunto ſubſeribed, in . wag ens ten the reft of their 
brethren throughout the kingdom, was preſented to the Houſe, 
by Mr. Gaarran, and read g ſettiag forth, that petitioners are 
in great diſtreſs, and reduced to the loweſt ebb of penury and fa- 
mine, owing to the general ſtaguatios and almoſt total annihila- 
tion which have of late taken place ia the various branches of 
manufacture: that petriouers beg leave to obſerve, that the fa 
bries from which they derive their ſupport are camblets, broad 
and narrow ſtuſfe, durunts, ribdurines, broad and narrow calliman- 
cores, everlaſtings, fattinets, florentines, worſted ſhags, plaid 
cloaks, bewrery, caſimers, morios, ſerges, mixed fa- 
bries, compoſed in part of bay-yarn, are whole and half tabbi- 
nets, poplins, crapes, rigs and dombazines; thivt petitioners beg 
leave to obſerve, that in the year 1789 two thouſand looms wete 
employed is the vicinity of Dublin on the aforeſaid fabrics, 
which gave employ to ſeveral thouſands of both ſexes, but from 
the above period the aforeſaid number of looms have gradually 
diminiſhed to leſs than ane - fourth, and aur brethren in the inte- 
rior parts of the province of Leinſter, and alſo the province of 
Munſter, have felt the effects of the general ſtagnation, inſomuch 
that in the courſe of the laſt two months the material, wool and 
bay-yara, has fallen in price twenty per cent. which muſt exceed- 
ingly injure the wool-grawer and landed proprietor at the enſuing 
wool fairs, and alſo the wool-comber and manufacturers of bay- 
yarn, who have ſtock of manufactured goods oa hands; that pe- 
titiMers beg leave to obſerve, that in the year 1779 a ſimilar ſtag- 
nation prevailed in ſaid branches, when by the humane interpo- 
Ver. XIII. Gg 
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fition of the nobility and gentry in their behalf in the wear of 
manufactures compoſed of new drapery, petitioners got preſent 
relief, and felt the ſalutary effects for ſome years ; that petitioners 
beg leave to remark, that the combing wool, from which bay-yarn 
is drawn, amounts at leaſt to three-fourths of the fleece of Ireland, 
the other one-fourth being clothing - wool for the manufacture of 
broad and narrow cloths, conſequently the working artificers em- 
22 in the manufacture of the combing wool amount to the 
econd greateſt body of artificers in this kingdom, and by the ge- 

1 which at preſent prevails in their diſſerent 


branches, the kingdom muſt feel a eonſiderable loſs; and there- 


fore praying relief. | Fi 
It was referred to a committee. 55.58 f 

A petition of the preſident aud aſſiſtants of the corporation in- 

Mituted for the relief of the poor in the county of the city of 

Dublin, under their common ſeal, was preſented to the Houſe 


and read; fetting forth, that the Houfe did in the two laſt ſeſ- 


ſions of Parliament grant to petitioners 8000. part of the ſum 
prayed for by the petitioners 2 building a new: Houſe of Induſ- 
try: that in conſequence of the firſt grant, and at the requeſt of 
petitioners, his Excellency the Lord Lieutenant had a plan made, 
and gave orders to the board of works for the exeemion thereof 
by contract; that his Excellency, knowing the ruinous ſlate of 
the buildings occupied by the poor, cauſed dormitories capable of 
containing one thouſand five hundred and twelve perſons to be 
executed with extraordinary diſpateh, and to the entire fatisfac- 
tion of the petitioners 3 that a kitchen, dining hall, waſh-houſe, 
porter's-lodge and ſurrounding wall have been Gace added, and 
that nothing is wanting to complete the plan but officers houſe 
and working ſheds for the labopring poos z that fome of the pau- 
pers have been already removed, and that were petitioners en- 


abled entirely to vacate the old buildings before winters a conſi- 


derable ſaving would thereby accrue to. the public, and the la- 

baur of the poor become more productive; and therefore praying- 

the Houſe to grant a ſum for completing the ſaid plan. 
The petition was ordered to lie on the table. 
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There not being forty members, at four o'clotk, the- ST AK ER 
adjourned the Houfe to next dog. 
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TavksDar, JUNE 20, 1793. 

A petition of the Dublin Society for promoting huſbandry 
and other uſeful arts in Ireland, -undet their common ſeal, was 
preſented to the Houſe by Mr. Hays and read; ſetting forth; 
that the - op haye been entruſted from time to time with 
large and liberal grants from Parliament, in the application of 
which they truſt they have a&ed to the beſt of their judgment for 
the ad vancement of the purpoſes for which they, were intended; 
that out of the grants_to this ſociety for promoting huſbandry 
and other uſeful arts the ſum of 1 200/. has been appropriated at 
the rate of 3ool- a year for eſtabliſhing a botanic garden; that the 
ſociety propoſe to lay out the ſame for ſaid purpoſe ; that they 
have appointed 4 committee to take land for eſtabliſhing it, and 
they do not think they can diſcharge the truſt repoſed in them 
with equal benefit to the objects of their inſtitution; thoſe of huſ- 
bandry and uſeful arts, if they are to be joined with-bodies whoſe 
objects are more connected with the profeſſional knowledge of 
botany in all its extended branches, or whoſe peculiar object is 
the knowledge of plants, as to their medicinal qualities; that 
they apprebend that the eſtabliſhment of a, garden, confined to 
the.peculiar objects, of this ſociety will be effected with much leſs 
experiſe than for the objects of either of the other bodies who are 
comprehended in the bill now pending before the Houſe; and 
they pray that the ſaid grant of 1290). may not be veſted in truſ- 
tees contrary to the grant already made of it, and that no other 
body may be joined with this ſociety inthe execution of the truſt 
tepoſed in them ; that the ſociety did in the year 1791 wiſh . 
to communicate with the two other bodies mentioned in the bill, 
but that the communication not tending to promote the object 
propoſed, it ceaſed from that year, and the ſociety et to 
take meaſures for eſtabliſhing a botanic garden; and therefore 
praying the ſaid bill may not paſs into a law, ſo far as reſpe&s 
this ſociety. 1 enn f 4 

It was ordered to lie on the table. 8 
The Paoypsr preſented a bill to amend the laws in force for 
the encouragement of agriculture. 

It was read a firſt time, 8. 
Mr. Secretary Hos aur moved for leave to bring in a bill to re- 
gulate the trade of Ireland to and from China, and the countries 

beyond the Cape of Good Hope; which/was granted. This mo- 
tion was prefaced by aſſerting and "acknowledging the abſolue 
right of Ireland to the Eaſt India trade. That the conceſſion of 
« full Weſt India trade to Ireland warranted the agreement of 
this Houſe to the renewal of = Eaſt India charter. 

| ; GS ME” a 
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He alſo obſerved, that all the trade of every part of Great Bri. 
tain was through Londen, to which port every commodity muſt 
be ſent for embarkation : whereas a ſhip of eight hundred tons 


would be ſent annually to Cork, to be freighted by the merchants 


of this.eduntry, at 5& per ton freight, and $0-brt directly back 
ts Cork the ceturas from India. P 5 


Mr. Mazon reported the reſolutions ich the committee of 
ply had direQed him to report to the Houle ; which he read 
in bis place, and afterwards delivered in at the table, where the. 
fame were read, as follow: 
ih, in that i N the opinion of as . 1 the 
of 80,43 10. 35. be granted to ajeſty, for tbe fic 
clothing and arming the miktia of this kingdom. 

2. Reſolved, that is the ron of this committee, that the 
ſum of 353,825). 29s. 104 granted 10 his Majeſty, for the 
pay aud maintainance of the eres of this kingdom for one year. 
3 "__ n time, were 2000", mY 


The Houſe, purſuant. ke onder, e into a committee on 


the botanical garden bill. 
"This bil was tronghyfupparred by the G Hear, or rare, 


| Mr. Feancrs Hvtenrxson, and Mr. Browkz, of the : 
2 as ſtrenuouſſy oppefed by Mr. Sreaxsr, Mr. Haves, 


ou as Bunch, and Mr. Sotverronx Gunat — 2 


af che oppoſſtion was, that the Dubkn Society ſhould not be-com- 
pelled thereby to give up 300%. to 1 720. of the Univerſity, and 
Love of the * — For a botanical for 
the more puttieular of only. medical and ſcientifical know- 
when agricuhore and arte were the peculiar pdrpofes of 
the grant of Parliament to the Dublin ogy As for the nti- 
lity, and probable coiucidenoe 0 both fiews, Doctor Hul was 
examined: yeſterday, and Dotor ' Percival to-day And Mr. 
Solicitor General gave the te ok the great 
abilities and profeſſional fcience in univerſal botay of Doctor 
Walter Wade, by whoſe aid « wer abh papel and. * of 
an univerſal botanic garden for * of both 
and ſcience, had been made. 

Great diverſity of opinion alſo . reloading ; the con- 
erection of the acts that granted money to the Dublin, Society. 
At tength-the bill was loſt by a majoriey of fix, there, heing on 
the motion for *. chair, | 
Ayes = .. — 24 

Noes — E12 „ 18 
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Mr. Hos aur preſented a bill for regulating the trade of Ire- 
land to and from the Eaſt Indies, under certain eonditions and 
proviſions for a time therein mentioned; which was read a firit 
time, and ordered to be read ſecond time on Thurſday next. 


en a third time and paſſed, the traitoroys carreſpondence 


Mr. Pexy preſented a Limerick 83 bill; which was 
read a firſt time. 


A petition of Turner Camack, Eſq; was WE HASH to * 
Houſe, praying aid 10 enable him 10 carry on the manufacture 
of af vitriol, in eſtabliſhing which he has expended the ſum of 
22, 00; which was referred to the conſideration of a committee, 


Alderman Watatx preſented a bilt for the more effectually 
eollecting the public money to be, raiſed by preſentment within the 
county of * city of Dublin; and alſo for the more effectually 
repairing the roads within the county of the ſaid city, and the 
liberties thereunto adjoining, and for other purpoſes therein ſpe- 


cified ; nnn 229; 


"Mejia Ivar 25 . 


— Newirnan preſented a petition from certain 
inſt the bill now, pending for erecting a diibrict Eaſt of 
rr called St. George's. 


Mr. Gzartay alſo preſented a petition from tho corporatian 
LF of Dublin, Wnt hl, en an their 


A nition was alſo aeefonted from the R Reverend Me. Barker, 
at preſent chaplain of St. Ms George 's chapel, againſt the bill, as. 
| cnbng ts depri hin f rj dap wed h now receives out 
een ll, ed time he- 
ing read, * 


erer pe and aſe peaking at gainft the bill for 
ſome time on its bei introduced without com. 
municatios with the Seb. affected ed by its operation ; on 
at of land RY been * in that diſtrict un der the idea 


- 
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that no pariſh dues were to be paid, &c. he moved that the bill 
be read a ſecond time on the 1ſt of "November nent. 


This motion was oppoſed by the SoLicrror GENERAL, who, 
with reſpeQ to the petition from the corporation of the city of 
Dublin, ſaid he would, at the proper time, prove incontrovertibly 
that they have no jult pretenſions whatſoever to the rights they 
claim in that diſtrict. A | 
On a diviſion there were for reading a ſecond time in Novem- 
ber next, | QoL? EIS | 


1 : 29 
o 65 
Majority, agaiuſt poltponing — 36 


It was then, after ſome converſation, agreed that the bill ſhould 
be read a ſecond time on Wedneſday ; when the petitioners are to 
be heard by counſel agaiuſt the bill. 1 ON 


Mr. Hormes preſented a bill for the relief of inlolvents, in hen 
of the former bill which he withdrew, which was read a firſt time. 
On the order of the day for going into a | committee on the po- 


: lice bull being read. 


Doctor Dvictxan roſe, and in à very long ſpeech ſtated his 
reaſons for oppoſing the committal of the bill. —He hoped it 
would not only be rejected by the Houſe, but ſcouted out of it 
with marked reprobation, as propoſing an eſtabliſhment in every 
reſpe& leſs eligible than' that at preſent in exiſtence. He ad- 
verted to the preamble which ſtates the reaſons for enacting this 
bill to be; firſt the tnefficacy of the preſent ſyſtem ; and ſecondly, 
the general complaints that have been made of it, and endeavoured 
to prove that both were falſe; that the bill Propoſed a police 
more expenſive than the exiſting eſtabliſhment, and in which a 
greater number of men ae eeeſry for the preſervation of the 
public peace, and that the complaint which have been raiſed 
againſt it originated nor with the public at large, but with petty - 
factions in the different pariſhes, hg by elandeſtine means pro- 
cured petitions agaipſt it, of which the majority of the /iphabi- 
tants were ignorant, or diſappro et. 


o 


The object of the bill he ſtated to be, the eftabliſhment of a 
democracy in the city, by diveſting the Crown of that wholeſome 
- conitroul which it a Refa bo id over the eity, He called to 
the recolle&ion of the Houſe what bad happened at Paris in the 
reign of Henry the Fourth, in epaſequenes of democratic faction 
prevailing ;—he called their atiention' to the preſent "ſtate of Paris 
reſulting from the ſame caufe—to the events that took place in 
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England in the reign of Charles I. occaſioned by the ſeditious 
ſpirit of the metropolis; and to the Seotch rebellion, which he 
attributed to the evil exawple that had been fet by Edinburgh. 
From all theſe inſtances, he inferred, that it was highly dangerous, 
in a mixed mouarchy, to ſuffer the democracy to acquire an ex- 
ceſſive preponderance in a large city; it always led to what the 
factious of the preſent day aim at, republican government. 

He then entered into a very minute and-tedious detail of the 
bill, in order to ſhew that the ſyſtem it propoſed would be more 
expenſive than the preſent one, and afferted, that a ſaving of one- 
ſixth part of the preſent police tax was all the relief which the 
citizens of Dubin could hope from it. He was particularly ſe- 
vere on that part of the bill which enacts, that the election of 
the magiſtrates, in the propoſed, inſtitution, ſhould be in the 
Loid Mayor and Aldermen, with the approbation of the Com- 
mon- council. He recited the former rejection of Alderman 
James by that body, as a ſtriking inſtance of the evil that would 
reſult from this part of the bill, and declared, that the law 
which made the approbation of the commons neceſſary to the 
election of a chief magiſtrate, was a radical defect in the conſti- 
tution of the city. According to the plan of expence which the 
bill propoſed, it would coſt the city, for the maintenance of 620 
men, with the neceſſary officers, incidents, &c. above 3000. 

per annum more than the preſent eſtabliſhment. 


Mr. GxatTax declined entering into the minutiz of the bill 
at preſent—the proper time for that would be in the committee; 
till when he would wait to combat what the honourable gentle- 
man had aſſerted, and he would pledge himſelf fully to refute ' 

him. The dominant idea in the honoutabſe gentleman's calcula- 
tions was, that the propoſed plan would be more expenſive than 
the exiſting eſtabliſhment, 25 in order to give colour to the al- 
ſertion, he had flated th annual expence of doe police at 15, 400ʃ. 
and ve tad particularly faid that this was the whole of the ex- 
pence? Now in the latter part of the aſſertion, the honourable 
gentleman bad & en into a very conſiderable Ab bor would he 
pledge himſelf 10 new from papers on the table chat this was not 
the Whole expthce, and that 1,900“. per zundm which is taken 
from the ordinary revenue for the purpoſe of pa ing the commil- 
ſioners was pot included in this eſtimate, [Dr. >, Ana agreed 
that this 20 not idcluded) This um, which went to ſupport 
the ule part of the inſtizutibn, w ich went to ſow the ſeeds of 
miniſter influence,” added to the othier eſtimate, would make 
the annual expence be little leſs than 18,000/. even laſt year: in 
former years it bordered on 10, Co. If then the propoſed plan 
were even as expenſive as the honourable gentlemap bad ſtated it, 
which it was not, yet would it be cheaper then the preſent ſyſtem 


"4 


the exiſting laws for elefing lord mayor and 


. city, as he found it, t ; 
nor did the conſtitmion of the city appear to him fo faulty in 
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At any rate, the very material error the bonourable gentleman 
had fallen into by the omiffion of fo large a ſum as 1,900!. ſhonld 
teach the Houſe to be doubt ful of the accuracy of. his ſtatement 

in other inftances, and induee them rather to go into committee 
on the bill than ſuffer an erroneous eſtimate of expenee to defeat 
the principle of the bill. Indeed he ſhould be greatly ſurprized 
if, after what had been faid on this ſubject, 'minifters could poſ- 
Adly oppoſe the committal: for his part, he had little doubt that 
by proper limitations and veſtriẽtions of {atary, which might be 
propoſed in the committee, the whole expence of 550 men on 
an average of the year round; might be confined to 1,1,000). al. 
lowing 15. per day for each private watchman—The other expen- 


ces, including ſalaries to the ſuperintending magiftrates, diviſional 


juſtices, &c. would not amount to 30000. more; thue the whole 
would be but 14,000). per ann. which is 4000l. cheaper than the 
preſent odious and inſufficient eſtabliſhment. ' | 

The honourable gentleman had ſtated that the faving of the 
propoſed plan was in the pay of the watchmen ; the contrary 
was the truth; the difference between the bill and the preſent po- 
lice law was this, that by the bill the expence is for the watch- 
men, not for the patronage ; by the law, the expence is in- 
curred. by the patronage, not by the watchmen. He would. 
prove before the committee, if the hill were Tuffered to go before. 
one, that, the expence of the patronage equalled all the other 
expences of the inſtitutĩon put together. | 

As to the honourgble gentlemen's aſſertion, that the bill went 


to eſtabliſh a democracy ip the city, be laughed at it. Did the 


hanourable gentlemen remembet that the perintending magiſ- 


trates by this bill were choſen preciſely in the ſame * which 
the Lord Mayor and Sheriffs of the city were choſen? Would 
the honourable gentleman 135 that the law under which thoſe 


iftrates were choſen, elabliſhed a democracy in the 1 0 
Cena be oooh not. "Much | gen Ocracy was nt 
reprobated, and much as it was now ridiculed it exiſted in 
France, yet our reſpect for corporations and corporate rights 
ſhould be preſerved, Or, if the honoyrable gentheman difſiked 
them, his diflike ſhould father induce him to pro ſe a repeal, of 

a th ſs, of the pre- 
ſent conſtitution of the city, than to oppoſe the bifl. Tn fram- 
ing this bill he thooght it better to take the conſtitution of the 

| Than to reſort to new ideas on that ſubjeR ; 


1 
5 


this inſlance, as it did to the honourabte gentleman. What! 
ſhould it be faid that a city is governed by democracy, if the 


_ executive power have not the government of it? What was a 
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the executive power! Whenever the crown interfered with a 
corporation, then a principle of the conſtitution was violated by 
the executive government. He would warn the honourable geu- 
tlewan that democracy was more likely to be excited by the line 
of conduct he was pointing out, than by any other—namely, the 
interference of the Crown. with the rights of corporations. It 
was that which would riſe up pa in oppoſit ion to the miniſter, 
and would throw the ſtate into a kind of popular fever, which was 
equally dangerous to the liberty of the people, and the power of 
the Crown. But the condu& of his s minifters was the 
beſt refutation of the charge, for . ac too 122. and too 
rigilant to have admitted the bill, and ſuffered its progreſs bi. 
therto, if there were any wiede in it that, favoured too ſtrongly 
of democracy. 


Dr. Duicauan ſpoke in reply to Mr. Grattan, and defended 
his r of the got as being 82 paid 17 the public, 


ot by the citi f Dublin on | 
rf lo eee out 6 : * 


Mr. M. Bznesrozn 2 1 1 Grattan, thi * com- 
mittee would be the p the detail of calculation. 
He ſaid the miniſter has — und himſelf by any thing he had 
faid fince the ſubject was propoſed, which could be conftrued to 
bind him to the commitral ; he only declared that the patrona 
of the del was ws bi . but that it wou 
fill de a queſtion for the Houſe, whether the appointment of the 
magiſtrates ſhould reſt with the Crown rather than the corpora- 
tion. 

He then proceeded to argue againſt the priticiple of the bill 
namely, veſting the appointment of the ſuperintending magiſtrates 
in the corporation. It was notorious, he faid, that not long 
| Gnce that body had been completely under the direction of 
ſons who were vow outlaws, infomuch that the ip/# dirit of ach 
a perfon could fuperſede the general good opinion of the city, as 
had been abundantly manifeſt in rejection of Alderman 

ames. Would the Houſe commit to an affembly, hable to ſuch 
influence, fuch power as that reſcribed by the bill, a power 
which muſt neceſſarily render it ſtill more RE re to that influ. 
2 and which mull . ſtrengthen the faion ? ? If the 
ration were ſſeſſed of this power ſome mont fince, when 
„calling dee National Guards, patrolled our ſtreet 
why would have had the courage to ſtep forward and cruſh the 
growing ſedition? Where would a magiſtrate haye been found 
who would act with the 7 ſpirit as W ames * on 
chat occaſion? 
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With reſpet to the merits of the police eſtabliſhment, be 
might call on ſome honourable friends in that Houſe to bear wit- 
neſs to the vigilance of even its loweſt officers, and to their per- 
fe& impartiality. Hig honourable friends had: expefienced. the 
honeſt attention of the police to the reformation of their morals, 
and that thoſe attentions were not carried farther than was neceſ- 
fary; he hoped then that bis honourable friends would not go far- 
tber thag was neceſſary in reforming the police. n 


Colonel Buaquings ſpoke aan the committal of the bill, 
and in favour of the preſent eſtabliſhment, though he allowed, 
Uke all other human inſtitutions, it was not perfect. He com- 
mended the vigilance of the police magiſtrates, from having ſeen 
them on ſome occafions heading the military, and declared, ig 
praiſe of the inſtitution, that “ many lives had been ſaved, every 
outrage committed, apd every redreſs given.” ? | 


Mr. Oaus zv confidered himſelf as not pledged to ſupport the 
committal of the bill, becauſe he had agreed to a firſt and ſecond 
reading. He expected, indeed, that the bill would have been 
a very different one from what he nom found it, and that, as ex- 
pence had been complained of, the bill would have propoſed a 
more economical ſyſtem. / Inſtead of this, be ſaw, that if the 
right honourable gentleman's plan were. carried fully into grecu- 
tion, and the reſpective perſons employed paid a due 2eward for 
their ſervices (for. the right honourable gentleman had miſtaken 
the price of every man concerned in it from the alderman to the 
watchman) the propoſed eſtabliſhment would coſt more than the 
_ exiſting one by four or five thouſand pounds annually. As to the 
reaſons for this bill, he thought them bad. The police inftitu- 
tion he could not now conſider as odious, for its mapiftrates 
were now the moſt popular men in the city. Unconſtitutional 


he might have thought it, but whatever uncboll tut ional provi- 


ſions there were in the Fee police law,” thoſe he faw cautiouſly 

- Preſerved in the bill. For thoſe reaſons he ud vote againſt 

the Speaker's leaving the chai. 
ER f *» | * 89. WO 


Mr. Hosaar did not think that he was id agy manner bound 
to agree to the committal of this bill by- any thing that he had 
ſaid on a former occaſion. ' He had not at all attended to the 
bill until the ſecond reading; at that time he thought that gen- 
'* Yemen were not prepared for diſcuſſing the principle of the hill; 
he therefore had agreed to poſtpone that diſcuſſion till the pre- 
- Tent occaſion, expreſsly declaring, however, that it would be a 
* queſtion for the Houſe, whether they ſhould agree to the princi- 
ple of veſting the patronage in the corporation or got? He 
again declared, that the patronage of the police was no object to 
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overnment ; on the contrary, 2 ſound much more difficulty 
in procuring perſons to fill the reſpective offices, than was com- 
enſated by any advantage they might be ſuppoſed to derive from 
the diſpoſal of thoſe offices. He inftanced the preſent Lord 
Mayor, who had refigned his office, as being too troubleſome 
for a man who had other buſineſs to mind. He was of opinion, 
that the calculations of an honourable gentleman [Dr. r 
were generally juſt, notwithſtanding the omiſſion of the 1,900!. 
id towards the eftabliſhment by the revenue; and he could not 
belp ſaying, that the bill was, in his mind, very objeRionable in | 
all its parts. : TILE TILES og F 


Mr. GnatTan ſaid, he did not wiſh to bind down any gen- 
tleman to ſupport the committal of the bill, becauſe he had 
agreed to it in its former ſtages through the Houſe; yet he 
muſt ſay, the right honourable gentleman had taught him to be- 
lieve, that he would not oppoſe the principle of the bill, as he 
had declared that he depiſed the patronage of the inſtitution. 
He could not help lamenting that adminiſtration were {till ſo ill 
adviſed as to defend the principle of the preſent ſyſtem. Tt wag 
impoſſible they could long do it; had they the authority of twen- 
ty Houſes of Parliament at their back, they would find them- 
ſelves unable to ſupport the inſtitution in its preſent ſtate ; they 
were wrong in principle and practice. The ſilly argument, that 
the bill created a democracy, would not avail them—it was a 
ſhallow artifice, ſuggeſted by the miniſter : it could not deceive 
the public—it could not. deceive themſelves. Though for the 
preſent. a torpor had ſeized the minds of the citizens, and ren- 
dered them inſenſible of their injuries, yet they would ſpeedily 
make it off, they would again come forth, and ſhew miniſters 
that the principle and the practice of the law was indefenſible 
they would tell them, what every gentleman knew to be the fact, 
that the police was originally but a job for the Crown, and now 
was maintained only becauſe the city ſeemed to acquieſce with a 
torpid indifference... © © Per 
Gentlemen had denied, that the inſtitution was odious; but 
had thoſe gentlemen examined the various reports which bad 
been made on that ſubject by committees of that Houſe, they 
would have known, that if ever city entertaĩned a deep rooted 
and cordial hatred of any meafure—if ever à city entertained an 
odium capable of bea aſcertained by numericaĩ calculation, 
the city of Dublin entertained ſuch an hatred for this inſtitu- 
tion. No meaſute, no expence,. no enormity of adminiſtration 
had ever excited diſcontent ſo ſtrong ot ſo general as this abomi- 
nable eſtabliſhment. But an honourable gentleman, [Colonel 
Blaquiere] had ſaid as much in one word on the ſubject of po- 
lice as he could ſay in twenty ſentences—he had told the Houſe 
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2 de had ſeen the police magiſtrate at the head of the mi- 
ta * 
This lingle circumſtance fpake the inftitution. To render re- 
currence to military aid unneceffary had been the profeffed object 
of the eſtabliſhment of the police ſyſtem. Yer was military 
aid reſorted to on every occafion. Henee appeared the in- 
ever of the eftabliſhment, and the falſehood of its pretext. 
Would any gentleman ſay, that it was fair or reaſonable that the 
of the city of Dublin ſhould pay 18,c00/. per annum, in 
order that the police magiſtrates may preferve the peace of the 
city by means of the King's army ? No man would be fo hardy. 
Yet it was inevitable he granted, that the police magifirate 
ſhould reſort to the military. The people ſo cordially, and «x 
imo corde abhorred the police, that it was impoſſible they could 
erer of themſelves be efficacious ; the fact was aſcertained by the 
various reports before the Houſe ; but gentlemen had not read 
thoſe reports ; they were too voluminous to be read by men who 
knew how to vote without them. | 
Mr. Ormf- 


onal parts of 


hy to f 10us influence, it went not merel 


corporation might without Gnger deg 
of _—_ ior officers, but to entru 
ment « e ſubordinate ones would atal. ; 
Dr. Bxownx/ſaid, he ſhould think hupſclf highly 
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. thoſe conceſſions. In conſequence, 5 and enormous ſums 
and charges upon the public were voted they had, 
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A repeal of the police act had been promiſed ; its faults were 
admitted; amendment and correction was promiſed ; the mo- 
ment it comes to the point they retract: ſuch, he now expected, 
would be their conduct in every inſtance; they had forgot all 
they faid in the beginning of the Teffion about reform; they 
would, if they in the fame manner bury it in Mence, 
whiffle away every other article of their implied faith, and 
expreſs covenants. He ſpoke for bimſelf; what he ſaid was not 
in connection with oppetitivn 3 he could not commend oppoſition 
for rheir ſilence of late, nor for their letting ſo much money be 

ed, before they had ſecured, actually ſecured to the people, 

e boons prottiifed to the public by Government. He hoped no 

more money would be granted, or that the preſent grants would 
de ſtopt in their — when in the ſhape of unti? the 
admiĩniſtratinn were found more faithful to their engagements; or 
rather, until all they had promifed, with reſpect to penſions, re- 
ſponfibility, India trade, &c. &c. &c. ſhould have been actually 
done and executed. He ſaid, he abhorred the police ſyſtem from 
the beginning; he had been an eye-witneſs of inſtances of eru- 
ey, oppreffion, and negligences, in that ! he had walked 
the length of the town without meeting a pohoe- mau. He 
ſaid, it was eaſy to raiſe a cry, that the town was mighty well 
guarded ; and Faftrion aud folly, which never think at all, re- 
echo it in the mouths of u nutnber of filly boys, the dupes or 
the infiraments of cunning men. 8 the town was well lighted 
for two years; it had been infamoufly lighted ever fnce, yet fa- 
ion fill cried, that the town was'brilliamly illuminated? ſach 
was the cry in favour of the police. He bowed not to faſhion ; 
he denied that che rown was better guarded than in the time of the 
old watch. Neyer were ontrages and "robberies more frequent 
than fince the police cftabliſhment. When was a gentleman 
known to be mot in the ſtreets before they exiſted ? 
_ He ſaid the right honourable gentleman [Mr. Hobart] de- 
clared the patrohage was uo obſect; why then did he oppoſe the 
pteſent bill? He did not deny the police wanted amendment; 
why then not go into the committee? Let them defend their 
conduct on any footing of conſiſteney or common ſenſe. 

He next reprobated the abomivuble and avowed idea, that cor- 
porations dugke to be in the bands and under the controul of 
Government; it was the deteſted prineiples of the Stuarts, par- 
ticalarly Chartes 11. and James II. Phey endeavoured to get 
poſſeſſion of every corporatiom, by deſtroying their ehart ers 
our preſent minſſters by underminiag them. 'Suely were the no- 
torious and avowed on liberty ia the preſent time, attacks 
which even the Stuarts Endeavonred, in ſome degree, to cover, 
He loved the peace of the country, but if he faw the miniſters 
_ abuſing the powers of the country, to their on arbitrary pur- 


4 
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ſes, he would riſk every thing rather: than let them proceed in 
Ws n Der e - 603 


The Cuanezlle or Tax Excn tape denied Wa __ 
grants which had been made were on ſtipulation. He os. 
againſt the committal. © © . 


Dodor Buowns ſaid, in explanation, he bad been ac- 
cuſed of 1ncopliſtency, in not oppoſing theſe grants of money 
_ * did not approve of Gy nted ſo unconditionally ; 
u he did not think himſelf of conſequence, enough to ſpeak 
nds z and, in the next place, he had been weak. enough to 
confide in the faith of miniſlers to the public, which he never 
would do again, though they employed all the party-coloured 
magpies they could get, in militia coats, to chatter for them. 


Sie Joun Braguyirns ſaid, that an honourable and learned 
gentleman. had: taken a very unfortunate , moment to ar- 
raign the puſillanimity and indignant,.conduQ of the Admi- 
niſtiation, when the yery conteſt in which they were engaged, 
was for the preſervation of the juſt authority of the executive 
power, of which the learned gentleman and his friends were en- 
deavouring to ſtrip tbem — be had not meant to have. ſpoke a 
word on the ſubject, if he had not been rouſed by the unneceſ- 
ſary warmth and , unwartantable. expreſſions uſed by the learned 
geatlemen and his houourable friend L Mr. Grattan}; he bad never 
taken any part in ſupport of the preſent eſtabliſhed ſyſtum; becauſe 
be thought t io many reſpects faulty and worthy of amendment, 
but not by ſuch a hill as the —— than which, one more 

by repofterouſly miſchievous had never made its way into that 
ouſe, and which, if adopted, he did in his conſcience believe, 
would lead to the general. overthrow of the eſtabliſh government 
of the kingdom. He wis not better informed, he {aid, than his 
neighbours, of the preciſe diſtinfliovs,.and conſtitutions of the 
different governments of the world j but every body knew, 
that the power of the ſword. put into the hands of the people, 
or of magiſtrates elected by the people, formed one of the 
conſtituent parts, and made one of the leading features of a de · 
mocratic government 2 the very. thing done, however well it 
might be intended, by this bill, -wbich he conceived to be the 
molt prepoſlerous meaſure ever agitated in that. aſſembly, and 
big with every danger to the late, He ſaid, be was free to 
confeſs he did not approve of the mode in which the bill had 
been treated; the Houſe ought, to have kejected it at the ſecond. 
reading, and not to have ſuffered it to go to a committee, becauſe 
throwing it out in the preſent ſtage, bore ſome appearance of a 
deluſion, which he knew was never meant —abandon the patro- 


7 
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age was a general cry, and ſo my right honourable friend ſays 
be ready * 3 bot is there e between a ſurrender 
of the patronage, and the placing it in hands from whence the 
moſt ſerious miſchiefs might ariſe ? . 8 
The preſent eſtabliſhment was unpapular, hated, deſpiſed, ſays 
che honourable and learned gentleman—hated by whom?—By 
the turbulent and ſeditious whom it coerced, and by all that band 
of diſcontented and factious agitators, whom it has brought un- 
der the laſh of the law. He ended, paying ſome handſome 
compliments to the worthy magiſtrate, who is at the head of the 
police, obſerving, that had the bill brought forward been leſs ex- 
ceptionable than this, he ſhould have thoiight it his duty, at a 
time like the preſent; to have e—_ it, or the agitation of 
any meaſure which ſhould tend to ſet afloat any of the tried and 
eſtabliſhed-ſecurities for the peace of the kingdom. © I will not 
(ſaid he open the barrel of gun-powder while ſquibs are flying 
in the flreets.“ 


Mr. -A&cHvarL ſaid, he ſhould not profeſs to ſpeak to the 

blic; like a learned member [Dr. Browne] on the other ſide, 
ut ſhould be content, whenever he was permitted, to ſpeak to 
Parliament. The learned member had talked of the peace of 
the country; another learned member had talked about exaſpe- 
rated ſedition ; and a right honourable member about the reſpoii- 
ſibility bill—what the laſt had to do with a queſtion of police, he 
knew not; and he believed it would be as great myſtery to the 
out of doors, as it was to gentlemen within, However, 
wiſhed, for the ſake of the people, that mention had been 
made (as formerly it uſed to be) of fugacious reſponſibility ; be- 
cauſe; if they ſhould be ſo lucky as to find out the meaning of 
one hard word by another, perhaps they might find out two 
things more: Firſt, that none of the ſervants of the Crown are 
running away; ſecondly, that there is nothing, as it appears in 
or about Dublin, ſo fugacious as a frightened patriot, if ſuch 
men there be, who literally and actually are running away, and 
who ſeem to be crying out white they rim; a bill to render 
them reſponſible to Parliament, or᷑ to the pillory, would certainly 
be a bill proper enough to be mentioned As to the 
peace of the country, who were they that diſturbed it ? 
or would it be tranquilized by relaxing the police? as 
to exaſpetated ſedition, with whom Was it to be found? Look 
at the three deſeriptions of men, ho make bp the thafs of what 
are n Church of *Efigland-men, Preſbyterians, 
and Roman Cathôfics: The Church of England-man is neither 
exaſperated nor ſeditious, for his is the eſtabliſhment ; nor is the 
Preſbyterian ſo, who' ſhares all the advantages of the eſtabliſh 
ment with him, and is not here; as in England, affronted nd 
impeded by the Church- man's Teſt AR; and ſurely the Roman 
Catholic is not exaſperated nor ſeditious, for he now is emanci- 


= 
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{aid of the Roman 
have been acquieſcence; their politics have been monarchy, and 
their religion is peace. ' 

Where then is the ſedition which is ſo exaſperated? I will tell 
you, he ſaid, it is here in the capital; it is the capital which 
poiſons the peace of the x wes: Lhe here there is a fourth de- 
{ſcription of men, neither Prot nor Catholic, but that ac- 
curſed compolition of character which ſeems ring in the world 
at preſent for its chaſtiſement; which is made up of Iriſh impe- 


tuoſity, French illumination, American a and Englih 
obſtinacy; it is a union of all the bad humours of all the diſtem- 


pered countries, with which the deliberations of that Houſe can 
have any concern, and is comprehended under the title of the 
United Iriſbmen. They ſeem the deſcendants of that ſe& who 
came under their leader Cromwell to this county, where 

things come later, and bad ones continue long ; and here they 
have been rooted, and are flouriſhing in all the rank luxuriance of 
vulgar proſghytiſm ever fince, and here would, if they could, act 
over again wa) ow their predeceffors ated before z men to whom 
a meetiog-houſe or a maſa-houſe are juſt the ſame thing, for they 
deſpiſe all religion, and would deſtroy all government ; but the 
religion they molt deſpiſe is that which is called the Roman Ca 


tholic, and the government to which they are molt hoſtile, is 


that where gentlemen obey a king. Theſe are the men who 
hate peace mote than any thing in the world, except a Papilt ; 
and who drink confuſion to all crowns with a pleaſure only to be 
equalled when they think of the downfall of the pape; theſe are 
the men, who to complete all, have the impudence and ignorance 
to think themſelves united to Iriſhmen, to call the Catholics their 
brethren, and to offer them the kiſs of peace with the Chriſtianit 

of Judas. In ſhort theſe, and theſe only, are the men who di 

turb your country and execrate your police. As to the patro- 
nage of the police, let it be annihilated if you pleaſe ; it is a pal- 
try conſideration, and Government does not regard it ; but while 
ſuch men exiſt, never let its power for a moment be dimi- 


> 


Mr. BazaixGTor ſaid, he bad never before either ſpoken or 
voted upon the- police queſtion, and roſe vow, pot ſo much to 
defend the ſyſtem, as to refute the general charges of inconſiſten · 
cy and inſincerĩity, with which gentlemen had endeavoured to in- 
volve the Gavernment, ONE Rom of this queſtion: it 
was not a queſtion of great national importance, of commerce, 
or of conſtitution, but merely a paltry local matter of regulation. 
The fyitem of the right honontable gentleman, and the preſent 
ſyſtem, were intrinfically the fame, one point.of 8 only 
excepted, whether the crown or the common council ſhauld com- 


tholics, that the habits of their lives 
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mand an armed body? Would any man who loved his country 
preſume to aſſert, that this was a time to wreſt the controul of 
armed men from the executive power, and velt it in a democracy, 
by popular election? Was this a time to weaken governments, 
to enfeeble, crowns, and transfer their power or their patronage 
to popular aſſemblies? If it was not, why the preſent meaſure ? 
What is this dread of influence and patronage ? Has the Govern- 
ment exerted-influence to oppreſs the people? No, at the com- 
mencement of this ſeſſion ſhe was a drooping Goverament ; drop- 
ping into the grave which had been dug for her; as much by 
the treachery of her friends, as the inveteracy of her enemies; 
and ſhe derived re-animation from her meaſures, not from her in- 
fluence z ſhe was vigorous, ſhe was watchful, ſhe ſaved the coun- 
try, ſhe ſoothed the people, ſhe gained their confidence, and ſhe 
holds it; and it was a high gratification to gentlemen, who had 
been ſteady to his Majeſty's government in hazardous and equi- 
vocal times, to find their exertions crowned with ſucceſs; to 
have it acknowledged even by oppoſition : moderation and tem- 
per ſeemed to actuate every ſide, and it ſeemed a happy moment to 
Ireland, to have a Parliament whoſe only conteſt was, who 
ſhould have the honour and the merit of its meaſures ; why then 
this ſudden change? Why this repentance of doing good? If 
gentlemen wiſh for a free and independent people, let them 
have a free and independent Government; a Government not 
forced to defend itſelf, either by the arms of influence, or the 
ſupport of ariſtocracy, againſt the perſecutions of an oppoſition. 
Did the oppoſition purſue no other objects than the public good, 
the ſword of influence would reſt in her ſcabbard, and patronage 
would become trifling, becauſe it would become uſeleſs. But 
now gentlemen fearing that any ſupport of Government would 
be dangerous to their popularity, and conſidering that no ar- 
rangements could include them all, firſt quarrel amongſt them- 
ſelves, and then with Government, and make this queſtion, 
which neither concerns the ſtate or the conſtitution, a pretence 
for a commencement of hoſtilities. But they can never regain 
their credit, it is too late; as they loſe their confiſtency they loſe 
their conſequence z and one repenting ſinner being better than 
ninety-nine juſt men, is the only claim they can now have to 
public merit, £4 

He then went into a defence of the ſtatement of Doctor 
Duigenan, and adverted to'the ſeveral arguments on the other 
ſide. It had been ſaid that this caſe of police commiſſioners 
might be as ſafely truſted to a corporation as any other officer. 
No - police commiſſioners would command a body of men trained 
and armed, ready to execute the orders of tbe commanders, that 
was not attached to any other office of a corporation. Let the' 
corporation enjoy their civil rights, and the crown the military 
eſtabliſhments ; the conſtitution direRts it ſo; the city is the cor- 

Vor. XIII. h 
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poration's, but the peace is the king's, and the Parliament will 
not give an armed power into the hands of a popular body, many 
of whom are dangerous, and ſome are diſaſſected. An honour. 
able member in ſtating his repentance, has like a will-bitted 
Arabian, played the curvet and the capriole, and the terra a 
terra, without advancing an inch ; and avother honourable mem- 
ber having recovered his panic, applied to his rhetoric and his 
tropes; he ſays the whole kingdom execrate the police, and ſo 
they do; by the figure ſynecdoche, that takes the whole for a 
pat; and again he ſays, but a ſmall part of the people will bear 
the inſtitution ; true, by the figure ſynchope, which takes a part 
for the whole. And how does the honourable member reconcile 
his fentiments this night with his ſentiments laſt night? Why, 
by another favourite figure oxymoron, 


« Where contradictions meet, 
« And jarring epithets and ſubjects greet.” 


If gentlemen wiſhed to have popularity, let them have it on their 
own merit; but that would not anſwer, they muſt derive it from 
their company. Some gentlemen have great political merit; 
ſome have little merit, and ſome have no merit; and in order to 
divide fairly, they form clubs and aſſociations, and then they can 
club their merit, throw their talents into hotch-potch, and then 
every honourable gentleman may have a little merit and a little 
talent, upon an average; but this is a period every friend of Ire- 
land ſhould unite to ſupport the King's government; and if the 
moderation and ingenuous conduct of gentlemen in oppoſition, 
was continued, Le was aſſured the right honourable miniſter 
would meet them miore than half way, to gratify the wiſhes of 
the city, modify the police eſtabliſhment, if it wanted amendment, 


but leaving the ſupreme controul over it in the ſafeſt handg—the 
Crown. 


On a diviſion, the numbers were, 


For the Speaker's . the chair — 86 
Againſt it - - 30 


The bill of courſe was loft by a majority of - 56 


TouesDar, JUNE 25, 1793. 


The Houſe ſat in committee on the coal trade, Mr. Vanpe- 
LEUR in the chair. 


Mr. Gzartan flated the purport of the reſolutions which he 
wtended to — which was, that a — of one ſhilling a 
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ton be granted to any perſon or company, who ſhould ſtore four 
thouſand tons of coals for the purpole of ſale, and that the bounty 
not to extend to more than 60,000 tons; and that any perſons or 
company who ſhould take a yard capable of holding 12,000 tons 
each, to be limited to four yards, ſhould be paid a rent of 2col/. 
not exceeding in the whole go. and that a bounty ſhould be 
given for building lighters; and that whatever expences were to 
be incurred by this arrangement ſhould be made good by the 
City. 


This brought on a converſation, which laſted for near three 
hours, between Mr. Gaarrax, Mr. M*Carrtxer, the ChAx- 
CELLOR OF THE ExXCHEQUER, Mr. Marcus BERESsTORD, Co- 
lonel BuaqQuiere, Mr. BurGn, Sir Hercules Laxcaisns, 
the SrEAK IR, Alderman WarkEN, and Mr. John WorrE. 


Mr. GxArrax then moved the following reſolutions : 


& Reſolved, that any perſon or company, who ſhould take a 
yard capable of containing 12,000 tons of coals, and who ſhall 
ſtore the ſame, for the purpoſe of ſale, the rent of the ſame not 
to exceed the annual rent of 200. ſhall be paid by this Houſe; 
the number of yards to be limited to four, and the whole rent 
not to exceed the ſum of 8ool. the ſame to be paid whilſt the 
ſaid yards are kept for the ſtorage and ſale of coals. 

„ Reſolved, that a bounty of one ſhilling, per ton, ſhall be 
given to any perſon or company who ſhall ſtore four thouſand 
tons of coals in the city of Dublin, for the purpoſe of ſale. 

« Reſolved, that the quantity of coals to be entitled to this 
bounty ſhall not exceed 60,000 tons. G 
4 Reſolved, that a bounty ſhall be given to the firſt ten lighters 
or gabbards, which ſhall be built from the firſt of July next, aud 
which ſhall give ſecurity to ply between the Light-houſe and the 
River Liffey, weſtward of Carliſle- bridge, and to the Grand Canal 

and Royal Canal. 5 

« Reſolved, that the expences of defraying the charges to be 
incurred by thoſe regulations, ſhall be made good by a local tax 
levied in the city of Dublin.? | 


Alderman WakkEN ftrongly reſiſted the idea of laying any 
additional tax upon the houſes of the citizens. He contended that 
it would be in the higheſt degree oppreſſive and unjuſt : oppreſ- 
five, becauſe they were already taxed beyond their ability; un- 
juſt, becauſe coals which are burned for many miles around the 
city, are fiſt brought to the port of Dublin: and he truſted no 
mar, would be found to affert that the citizens of Dublin ought, 
by an huuſe-tax, to pay a bounty, in order that gentlemen in the 
neighbouring country might have their fuel cheap. 
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Mr. Worrs replied—that it was equally unjuſt that people in 
the country ſhould, by the tax on coals, pay for the improvement 
of Dublin; yet this was the fact in regard to the coal tax. 


The SrtaxtR could by no means conſent to have the appro- 
priated duty on coals diverted from its intention ; the truſtees of 
that fund had borrowed a large ſum of moneyupon it, (109,000. ); 
public faith was of that delicate nature that it ſhould not even 
ſeem to be violated : he, therefore, recommended that the boun- 
ties ſhould be paid out of the ordinary revenue, 


To this Mr. GzxatTan acceded; and the CHANcELLoR or 
THe ExcnEqQueR conſented, under an aſſurance that whatever 
money was ſo drawn from the ordinary revenue, ſhould in the 
next ſeſſion be made good by a local tax (not on houſes) in the 
city of Dublin. 


Mr. M*CaxTtxey ſaid, that the ſubject was of great impor 
tance to the country ; that the average import of coals into this 
kingdom, for the laſt three years, was upwards of 350,000 tons, 
and that the import into the city of Dublin alone, in the year 
1792, was 196,989 tons; that a ſubſtitute for this monſtrous 
export of the current coin, (for in that only did we pay for coals) 
was a grand feature in our political economy ; that Parliament 
had many years ago granted, and ſtill continued a bounty of two 
ſhillings 4 ton on all Iriſh coal brought to Dublin, but that, 
from the diſtant ſituation of our collieries from water carriage, 
that this bounty had hitherto failed of its intended effect; that 
turf, as a general fuel for the poor, and as an occaſional fuel for 
the rich, was known to be an excellent ſubſtitute for coals ; that 
in the three laſt years upwards of 30, ooo tons of turf had been 
b:ought to Dublin, by the Grand Canal, and ſold at fo high a 
price as from one ſhilling and ſix- pence to three ſhillings a kiſh ; 
that at preſent the Canal does not go through more than two 
miles of profitable turf bog, but that in leſs than two years the 
branch to the river Shannon, as far as Tullamore, will be finiſh- 
ed, in which at leaft twelve miles of profitable turf bog will be 
gone through; that if Parliament ſhould give a bounty of one 
ſhilling a ton on all turf brought to Dublin, which ſhould be 
fold at a rate not exceeding fourteen pence a kiſh, it might in- 
duce companies to be eſlabliſned, with large capitals, to enter ex- 
tenſively into the coal or turf trade; that ſuch eſtabliſhments 
would operate to prevent fuel from ever riſing to an extravagant 
price ; would ſave to the kingdom the ee. fon of vaſt ſums 
of our current caſh-; would afford conftant employment to thou- 
ſands of the induſtrious poor of all ages and deſcriptions; reclaim 
unprofitable and unwholeſome bogs; people and fertilize exten- 
ſive tracts of country, that are now barren and waſte ; and pro- 
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vide a conſtant ſupply, at the cheapeſt rate, of that article, which 
is at all times the beſt ſpecies of fuel for the poor, and, occaſion 
ally, the beſt ſpecics of fuel for the rich. 


Sir Joux BLaquirke obſerved, that the ſtatement of the ho- 
nourable member deſerved the moſt ſerious attention of the 
Houſe; that ſuch a meaſure would meet the wiſhes of all the 
inhabitants of Dublin, and would unqueſtionably obtain the 
warmeſt ſupport ; and that he doubted not but that this Houſe 
would give it its moſt cordial co-operation. 


Mr. GraTTAn ſaid, that the ſubje& was of great importance, 
but that as it had not been fo fully conſidered, as to form part 
of the ſyſtem he had to lay before the Houſe, he conceived it 
ought to be poſtponed until the ſentiments of the city were more 
ſully expreſſed upon it. For the preſent he ſhould move only the 
teſolutions he had at firſl propoſed to the Houſe. 


The committee then agreed to Mr. Grattan's reſolutions, 


Mr. Joux BeresrorD begged leave to call the attention of 
the Houſe, to a meaſure of great importance to the revenues of 
the country. The preſent law for regulating the iſſuing of 
licenſes for the retail of ſpirituous liquors would expire on the 
29th of September next; it was neceſſary, therefore, to paſs the 
licenſe bill, with as much ſpeed as poſſible. He ſaid, he had 
called for the returns from the collectors, of the number of per- 
ſons certified and licenſed in each diſtri. The papers were in 
the public offices, and they might be Jaid before the Houſe, if 
thought neceſſary. In general, he found, that the proviſions of 
the late act had been in few inſtances complied with, by reaſon 
of the non-attendance or the ſupineneſs of magiſtrates. In the 
county and county of the city of Dublin, there were but forty- 
three perſons certified, and yet there were five hundred and four 
liceaſes granted. In the diſtricts of Athlone and Roſcommon, 
there were thirty-four certified, and one hundred and fixty li- 
cenſed. In the whole kingdom there were but one thouſand four 
hundred and forty- ſix certified, and four thouſand three hundred 
and ſeventy were licenſed, beſides a conſiderable number granted 
in the laſt half year, which made the whole number upwards of 
five thouſand. The only diſtricts, where the proviſions of the 
at were complied with, were Armagh, Coleraine, Drogheda, 
Dundalk, Kilkenny, Killybeggs, Liſburne, Letterkenny, Naas, 
Strabane and Waterford. In all other diſtricts the proceedings 
were irregular. He ſaid this to ſnew that the operation of the 
act, as it now ſtands, was inſufficient for the purpoſes for which 
it was intended. He concluded with ſaying, that the papers in 
the Cuſtom-houſe ſhould be laid before Parliament, and then it 
would be known, what ſort of bill was neceſſary. 

; ; 
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Mr. Jonx CLavpivs BeresForD preſented a petition from 
Daniel M<Carthy, a poſtilion, now confined for 000. damages 
awarded againſt him for crim. con. praying to be included in the 
benefits of the inſolvent act. 

He then made a motion agreeable to the prayer of the peti- 
tion; which was oppoſed by Mr. Cuxran, the Hon. Drxis 
Bz owner, Mr. BuxGn and Mr. BazzinGrton ; and ſupported by 
Mr. BERESTORD, Mr. Mason, and Colonel Biaquieks. 


On a diviſion, there appeared for the motion - 17 
Againſt it — - . 51 
Majority for rejection - 5 34 


Mr. Fox Es roſe, and introduced two reſolutions relative to 
the meaſure, of eſtabliſhing an effective and reſponſible treaſury 
board in this country. 

He ſet out with obſerving, that as miniſters had intimated 
that they defigned to poſtpone the introduction of a reiponſi- 
bility bill until the next ſeſſion of Parliament; he and the gentle- 
men with whom he acted thought it neceſſary that the Houſe 
ſhould look for ſome ſecurity, as to the fincerity of their inten- 
tions on that ſubject, by way of reſolution. They theught it 
the more neceſſary to do fo, from the recent conduct of Admini- 
ſtration, with reſpect to the police bill. They thought it neceſ- 
fary alſo, becauſe miniſters deſigned to bring forward their mea- 
ſure of a civil liſt, which was part of a plan in which the eſta- 
bliſnment of an efficient treaſury board had been conſidered, as 
the principal object; becauſe a limitation of the civil lit would 

not be fo beneficial as might be hoped, unleſs there were a re- 
ſponſible board to watch over the expenditure of that lift as in 
3 and, laſtly, it was neceſſary on account of the ſtrange 
doctrines which had been promulged, relative to the abſolute 
power of the Crown over the hereditary revenue independent of 
Parliament, a doctrine which could not be very miſchievous, if 
ſuch a board were eſtabliſhed, whoſe conſent ſhould be neceſſary 
to the expenditure of that revenue. 

Here he entered into a detail of hiſtorical facts, and ſhewed 
how the Crown, in the reign of Charles, came to acquire this 
pretended abſolute power over the hereditary revenue, by the in- 
terference of Sir George Downing, who procured ſome clauſes 
to be nuggled into the bills of ſupply, by which thoſe revenues 
were veſted in the Crown, beyond the controul of the Lord High 
Treaſurer and Privy Seal, who, in ſome recent inſtances, had 
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refuſed to counterſign his Majeſty's warrants for money on the 
treaſury. 

The object of his motion was not innovation, but a reſtoring 
of the conſtitution of the treaſury board in this country to its an- 
tient form to complicate and involve as much as poſſible the 
iſſues of public money; for however true it was that, in general, 
ſimplicity in revenue and finance was a great merit, yet in the 
diſburſements of the national treaſure, the more complicated the 
iſſues, the greater was the ſecurity of the public. 

He then entered into a detail of that antient conſtitution, and 
of the checks to which the iſſuing of public money was ſubjeR, 
from the various officers whoſe conſent to each diſburſement was 
neceſſary : theſe he contraſted with the preſent nugatory and 
dangerous ſyſtem, where the vice-treaſurer, the paymaſter, and 
the receiver-general are generally the ſame perſon, and of courſe 
the ſalutary check which exiſts in England, is unknown. It 
has been the object of this bill to ſeparate theſe offices, and, alſo, 
as an emanation of that meaſure, to inſtitute an efficient board 
of public accounts; the preſent one, as well as the impreſt ac- 
counts, being uſeleſs and futile. They might, indeed, examine 
very carefully the vouchers of the accounts that came before 
them ; but into the reaſonableneſs of the various expences, which 
was the principal object, they never inquired. Had the board 
been of this efficient kind, 200, ol. would not have been ex- 
pended in a new Cuſtom-houle, at the uncontroled will of the 
commiſhoners who were to occupy it. 

In this bill too, there was a power veſted in the board to en- 
force the due colle&ion of the revenue, and to take care that the 
collectors paid in regularly what they collected. The benefit of 
this regulation, in England, has been found ineſtimable. 
Though their revenue was more than 3,706,090/. yet in twenty- 
five years there was loſt by the failure of collectors no more than 
3200l. whereas, in this kingdom, though its revenue was not one- 
third of that of England, there was loft in the ſame period a ſum 
of 107,000. b 

Gentlemen would ſay, perhaps, that the circumſtances of the 
two countries were different, and prevented the ſame modes from 
being adopted in both. The year 1787 afforded an example, 
however, of the practicability of enforcing the payment of col- 
lectors balances; for in that year the balances were reduced 
from 107, oool. to 26, cool. in conſequence of the regulations of 
the Lords Juſtices. 

He then urged, with great force, the neceſſity of adoptin 
theſe ſalutary and ceconomic meaſures at the preſent criſis, parti- 
cularly when ſuch enormous additions were made to the public 
burden; when the military force had received ſuch unexampled 
encreaſe, and when the revenue of the country was in ſo low a 
ſtate, that the receipts of the cuſtoms were unable to maintain 
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the clerks employed in the collection of them. Even if the war 
had not made new expences inevitable, yet the peace eltabli(h. 
ment would have needed reduction, the expenditure of the coun. 
try having for ſome years uniformly exceeded its income 200,0c%0Y. 
per annum. He alluded to the fifteen places created by Lord 
Buckingbam for the purpoſe, and urged the neceſſity of aboliſh. 
ing them. He diſclaimed any idea of weakening Government 
by the meaſure he propoſed ; on the contrary, he wiſhed to give 
them, really, that ſtrength without doors, of which their new 
places, penſions, &c. only gave them, the appearance within 
that Houſe. 

He concluded by moving the following reſolution ; “ That it 
is expedient to appoint commiſſioners of the treaſury, of whom 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer to be one, who ſhall be reſpon- 
ſible to Parliament for the iſſues of public money, and for the 
due application of ſuch revenues as are, or ſhall,” be appropriated 
by Parliament to particular uſes; and. who ſhall alſo be inveſted 
with a ſuperintending controul over all officers employed in the 
collection and management of the revenue in this kingdom.” 

If this reſolution ſhould be adopted, he would then move ano- 
ther, for the abolition of all offices of more than 50. per annum, 
created ſiuce a certain time. EP 


The SECRETARY or STATE obſerved, that by the conſtant 
rules of proceedings in Parliament, any member who declared his 
intention to bring forward a meaſure, was allowed to lay before 
the Houſe the whole of his ſcheme ; and that it was conſidered 
as contrary to parliamentary good breeding, that the ground 
ſhould be pre- occupied, and the meaſure anticipated by any other 
member. | 

The obſervation was peculiarly applicable to meaſures, pro- 
poſed by thoſe gentlemen who conducted the buſineſs of Admini- 
ſtration; and ſtill more ſo to meaſures which, at their firſt com- 
munication, have been received with general approbation. It 
was the buſineſs of miniſters to digeſt and arrange their plan, 
and of this Houſe 'to approve, condemn, or corre& it. The 
arrangement of the public treaſury belongs to his Majefty, and 
is to be directed by him. 0 

In this manner it begun in England, in the reign of King 
Charles the Second, when the treaſury and admiralty were veſted 
in commiſſioners appointed by the Crown; the legiſlature was 
not to be reſorted to, unleſs for the purpoſe of aiding the execu- 
tive power, if that ſhould be found neceſſary. The meaſure in- 
tended by his Majeſty's miniſters, was the greateſt conceſſion that 
had ever been made by the Crown to the people; and while it 
ſtrengthened the conſtitution and improved the finances of this 
country, was at the ſame time highly benc<ficial to his Majeſty's 
governmeilt. 
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The nett hereditary revenue for the laſt year, ending the 25th 
of March, 1792, was 275,102/. and the groſs amount 764,62 771. 
which was reduced to fo ſmall a ſum, by charging the whole ex- 
pence of the collection and management of the whole revenue on 
this part of it; but when this comes to be conſidered no man 
could juſtify it. It aroſe at firſt from lay ing the additional duties, on 
thoſe ſubjects of taxation from which the hereditary revenue aroſe, 
Tt afterwards became a pions fraud, to lay every poſſible charge 
on this fund, and with that view bounties and premiums to a ve- 
ry great annual amount were charged on it ; which had reduced 
its amount. 

To ſhew the value of this conceſſion to the conſtitution, he 
obſerved, that the common law revenue of the Crown was the 
property of the King ; but the diſpoſal of it, like every other a& 
of the executive power, was ſubject to the ſuperintendancy, and 
if uſed for unconſtitutional pur poſee, to the controul of Parlia- 
ment; but that the King had the power to alien this revenue, 
appeared from the Engliſh acts of reſtraint and reaſſumption. 

The King's common law revenue in this country, was of in- 
conſiderable annual amount; the hereditary revenue was, as to 
ſome parts of it, given as a compenſation for the common law 
revenue of the Crown. This was acknowledged, on all hands, 
as to two branches of this revenue; namely, quit rents and 
hearth-money ; the firſt given in lieu of forfeited lands, and the 
ſecond as a compenſation for the abolition of the court of wards; 
but the other two great branches of this revenue, the exciſe and 
cuſtoms, were given as a purchaſe for the a& of ſettlement 
which appeared manifeſtly by a meſſage delivered to the Houſe 
of Commons, in the year 1662, from the Lords Juſtices, b 
Sir Paul Davis, his Majeſty's principal ſecretary of ſtate, © That 
they conceived it a duty to his Majeſty, and incumbent on them, 
to ſuſpend giving the aſſent to the great bill of ſettlement, until 
it ſhould be accompanied with the other revenue bills;“ meaning 
thoſe for granting the hereditary duties. 

Three parts out of four cf the kingdom were at that time in 
a ſtate of forfeiture. The utmoſt national diſtraction prevailed ; 
to redeem themſelves from this ſituation, they gave an hereditary 
revenue; they were forced to do it; and the King at the time 
relinquiſhed forfeitures of a much greater value; he deſired, 
however, not to be underſtood as defending thoſe bargains be- 
tween the Crown and the people. He thought them ſhameful 
on the part of the Crown; but ſuch had been the conduct of the 
Stuarts. | 

The ſettlement of Ireland was a bargain ; the habeas corpus 
act was a bargain ; and the petition of rights not much better. 
This revenue having been granted to the King, his heirs and ſue- 
ceſſors, many queſtions aroſe teſpecting the King's power over 
it. Some principles were clear; that the diſpoſition of this re- 
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venue was in the King; that his letters and ſeals were the only 
authority for iſſuing it, and the only vouchers allowed by the 
commiſhoners of accounts, or the Houſe of Commons; that it 
was veſted in the Crown for public purpoſes; but that the ſup- 
port of the royal dignity was one of thoſe purpoſes; and that 
over this, as over every other part of the executive power, the 
Houſes of Pailiament had a ſuperintendaney. 

Other points were diſputed ; it was ſaid, the acts of exciſe and 
cuſtoms contained words of appropriation ; the, firſt having been 
granted for the pay of the army, and the ſecond for guarding and 
defending the ſeas; but both thoſe acts contain alſo general ex. 
preſſions; the firlt for defraying other public charges in the de- 
fence and preſervation of the realm ; and the ſecond is alſo given 
for the encreaſe and augmentation of his Majeſty's revenue. 
There was no ground for calling this an appropriation ; the idea 
had not been at that time entertained. 

In about two years after paſling thoſe laws, Sir George Down. 
ing propoſed his ſcheme of appropriation in England. Claten. 
don and Southampton highly diſapproved ; but it was a favourite 
meaſure of Charles the Second, who was flattered by Downing 
into an opinion, that by his appropriation his exchequer would 
become the bank of Europe; but no attempt was made to do 
this by a reſolution of the Houſe of Commons; it was Cone by a 
clauſe in an act of Parliament, ſpecifying the purpoſes to which 
the money was to be applied, and containing negative words: 
this did not enlarge, but annihilated, the King's — over it. 

Among the many conteſts which the hereditary revenue of 
Ireland had produced, it had been truly ſaid, that parts of it, 
namely, thoſe arifing from hearth-money, and all licenſes, were 
by thoſe acts exempts, and diſcharged from penſions ; and that by 
the Engliſh act of William the Third, quit-rents, in Ireland, 
were not to be charged with penſions, but to be reſerved for the 
purpoſes of Iriſh government; and from hence it was inferred, 
that the grants of penſions being charged upon the whole reve- 
nue, were void; but the fact was miſtaken, the grants having 
been out of ſuch parts of his Majeſty's revenue as are liable to the 
ſame. > 

A diſpute had alſo ariſen in the late reign, reſpeRing the ap- 
plication of the ſurplus of the aggregate fund, conſiſting of the 
different branches of the revenue, including the hereditary, 

| which had occaſioned the greateſt convulſion he ever remembered 
in this kingdom; and thoſe diſſentions occafioned another na- 
tional grievance, namely, the great increaſe of penſions, which 
have grown from three thouſand to one hundred and fourteen 
thouſand pounds yearly ; they have been the ſource of diſputes 
during the whole of this century ; the ſervants of the Crown ne- 
ver defended them, as has been ſuppoſed, on the principle that 
the King could diſpoſe of the public revenue as he pleaſed ; but 
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they urged that the ſupport of his Majeſty's crown and dignity, 
was a part of the public purpoſes, for which not only the here- 
ditary, but the additional duties were granted ; and as neither 
his Majeſty, nor any of the kings of his family, had drawn any 
money from Ireland for that purpoſc ; he was entitled to exer- 
ciſe his royal munificence in a reaſonable extent, in the grant of 
penſions ; but for his part, he always felt for the ſituation of the 
country, by the enormous encreaſe of thoſe penſions, and had 
been in an early part of his life very much impreſſed, by an event 
which had taken place in this kingdom 

In 1757, the commons unanimouſly reſolved, that penſions 
were a grievance, and demanded redreſs ; and that this and other 
| ſtrong reſolutions on the ſubject ſhould be laid before the Lord 
Lieutenant, to be tranſmitted to the King : they were theu little 
more than 40,000). yearly. 5 

In the two following years, there was an addition of 26,000. 
yearly ; but the ſame Houſe of Commons, which had paſſed 
theſe reſolutions, refaſed to interfere, which was a decifive cir- 
cumſtance to ſatisfy his judgment, that the power of granting, 
without limitation, ought not to be truſted to any miniſter ; and 
that the power of the Houſe of Commons was not a ſufficient 
controul: he therefore thought the legiſlature ought to limit the 
amount: and as this hereditary revenue had occaſioned a diſuſe of 
parliaments for 26 years, he thought the whole revenue ought to 
be appropriated; and from the firſt moment of his entering into 
the ſervice of the public, he had recommended a civil liſt, pro- 
perly ſo called, for the ſupport of the King's crown and digaity 
—a limitation of penſions, and an appropriation of the revenue, 
what he thought all the ſtateſmen and patriots of Ireland would 
never have been able to effect, and no Britiſh miniſter would have 
* ventured to recommend what exceeded his expectations, and was 
not even within the horizon of his hopes -o nda dies enattulit. 
He thought this was the only thing wanting to complete our 
conſtitution ; and that when the meaſure was accompliſhed, this 
eonſtitution would be perfectly aſſimilated to that of Great Bri- 
tain; he therefore confidered the communication of this meaſure 
as among the beſt ridings that had been ever brought to Ireland. 
The advantages to this kingdom with teſpect to its finances were 
evident; we ſhould in a few years ſave under the head of penſions, 
34,000, yearly ; and that in another reſpect an advatageous ar- 
rangement had been made for the country, by the perpetual 
acquifition of the profits of two great offices ,amounting to 7000/. 
yearly, in exchange for penſions of equal amount, determinahle 
by the lives of the preſent poſſeſſors ; and it would now be «<aly 
to make eſtimates of the public expences, which was formerly 
impracticable. 

This gracious coneeſſion would be found highly beneficial to 
kis Majeſty's government. | 
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The hereditary revenue was really hereditary weakneſs ; the re. 
prefentatives of the people gave their taxes with diffidence, and 
the payments were made with reluctance, from an apprehenſion 
that the produce may be applied to purpoſes very different from 
thoſe for which they were given. The grants of the Crown were 
frequently the ſubje& of ſevere obſervation, and ſometimes of 
cenſure, in the Honſe of Commons; and if the revenue proved 
inſufficient for anſwering thoſe and all other purpoſes of Govern. 
ment, it was in their power to have refuſed ſuch a ſupply as would 
have enabled the Crown to have ſupported thoſe grants. He 
therefore thought it more honourable for the Crown to have the 
tum limited, which penſions were not to exceed; and where an ex- 
ceſs of that ſum ſhould become neceſſary, more decorous that 
the miniſters of the Crown ſhould previouſly apply to Parliament 
for its approbation, which on all proper occaſions would be eaſily 
obtained. 

This he underſtood to be one of the objects of the preſent ar- 
rangement. What that was to be he was not particularly in- 
formed, and defired that his obſervations ſhould be underſtood, 
as applicable to the following principles—the eſtabliſhment of a 
civil liſt for the crown; an appropriation of public revenue; a 


limitation of the ſum, which penſions ſhould not exceed, after 


they had been reduced by time to that limited ſum; and that the 
revenue fo, appropriated ſhould be velted in the commiſſioners of 
the treaſury, who ſhould be reſponſible for its application to the 
purpoſes aſcertained by the legiſlature. 

Such was the arrangement which had been ſtated, and which 
he had endeavoured to ſhew, would be a great improvement of 
the conſtitution of this country, and of its finances, and would 
at the ſame time give additional ſtrength and dignity to the Go- 
vernment. | 

To remove a jealouſy which had long agitated the public mind, 
had ſubliſted for near a century and a half, and had, during the 
preſent century, cauſed various difſentions, to promote confidence 
in the miniſters, and the meaſures of the executive government; 
to redreſs the only grievance of which this nation had now any 
juſt cauſe to complain, and to effect thoſe ſalutary purpoſes, by 
2 gracious conceſſion from the King to his people, mult prove a 
great acceſſion of ſtrength to the government of a free country. 
Let us enumerate to our conſlituents, whom we are ſhortly to 
vilit, the various bleſſings which we have obtained in a ſiugle 
- reign, the limitation of our parliament ; a free trade; the full 
participation of commercial intercourſe with the Britiſh colonies 
in the Weſt Indies and America; perfect ſecurity of perſonal 
liberty, by the Habeas Corpus act; the benefit of all treaties in 
their fulleſt extent to Ireland; the independence of our legiſla- 
ture; the independence of our judges ; the eſtabliſhment of our 
final judicature; the principle adopted of aſſimilating our con- 
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ſtitution with that of Great Britain; the place and penſion bills; 
vacating the ſeats of certain penſioners and place men, which 
will be the conſequence of that principle ; the comprehenſion of 
all our fellow ſubjects within the verge of the conſtitution ; and 
the whole intended to be crowned by the appropriation of the re- 
venne, the veſting of it in reſponfible commiſſioners, and the re- 
duction and limitation of penſions; and all this effected, not by 
making bargains, as in the time of the Stuarts, but without 
any ſtipulation whatever on the part of the Crown. 

He obſerved this laſt meaſure would appear the more gracious, 
when it was conſidered, that former monarchs would draw large 
ſums of money out of Ireland for their perſonal uſe: it is ſaid, 
that Edward III. had received no leſs than 50,6007. yearly from 
Ireland; Charles I. from 40, oool. to 5, ocol. yearly ; and 
Charles II. very conſiderable annual ſums: but ſince the acceſ- 
ſion of the Houſe of Hanover, not a guinea of the revenue of 
Ireland had been applied to the ſupport of the royal dignity. 
Penſions had indeed been granted to fome of the royal family ; 
but of theſe no man had ever diſapproved. 

Among the national acquiſitions he conſidered the militia act, 
the eſtabliſhment of which inſtitution in this country had, to his 
knowledge, been long reſiſted on the part of Great Britain, and 
oppoſed by different Britiſh miniſters and Iriſh viceroys ; as to 
the extenſion of this meaſure to great cities, he gave no opinion, 
but conſidered that mode of defence, for the kingdom in general, 
as the moſt conſtitutional of any that could be propoſed. 

In making this juſt repreſentation to our conſtituents, let us 
deſire them to look back to their former hiſtory, and ſee whether 
any period of our exiſtence, as a country, was equal to the pre- 
ſent, in e ry circumſtance that conſtituted the happineſs of a 
people; recommended them to look round the different nations 
of the globe, and then ſay, whether in any one country, 
Great Britain not excepted, there exiſt ſtronger reaſons for gene- 
ral national contentment ; and bid them beware of ſhewing any 
ſymptoms of diſaſſection any where, leſt any man, envious of 
the happineſs of Ireland, ſhould aſk—Will the people of that 
country never be ſatisfied? He ſaid, that he had put himſelf 
more forward in this debate than was cuſtomary with him, be- 
cauſe, from his advanced time of life, and long experience in the 
buſineſs of his Majeſty's government, he had been more con- 
verſant in thoſe ſubjects than any man who heard him; and in 
ſuch of thoſe events, as took place in the prefent reign, he had 
taken his part as one of his Majeſty's ſervants. | 


The CranceLLor oF THE ExcHrque,: after ſome compli- 
ments to the Provoſt for the very handſome manner in which he 
had ſpoken of the meaſures of Adminiſtration, pronounced a pa- 
negyric on them himſelf. He ſtated the great advantages that 
would have reſulted to this country had a limitation of the civi} 
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liſt taken place twenty years ago. He did not hope by theſe mea- 
- fures, admirable as they were, to ſilence the clamours againſt Ad 
miniſtration z—but thoſe clamours would not, he truſted, miſlead 
an intelligent people. They would fee and acknowledge the im. 
portance of reſtoring to Parliament its controul over public mo- 
ney, and the appropriation of it to ſpecific purpoſes. He would 
not immediately fay No or Yes to any meaſure handed to him 
acroſs the table; he would take time to conſider it before he would 
pledge himſelf. The reſponſibility bill he poſtponed becauſe the 
money bills were now paſſed the appropriation therefore could 
not take place this ſeſſion, and without appropriation the board 
would be inefficient. The meaſure of limiting the civil liſt he 
breught forward in order to eaſe the public mind on that ſubjeR. 
If when this came before the Houſe, as it would in a day or two, 
it ſhould not appear a dirc& and fair meaſure coming fully up to 
what he had promiſed on that ſubject, he would claim no credit, 
with the Houſe ; if, on the contrary, it ſhould appear a direct and. 
fair meaſure, he hoped the Houſe and the nation would truſt him 
for an equally fair and full performance of all he had promiſed 
with reſpe& to the other meaſure. 


As to the places created by my Lord Buckingham, he thought 


it abſurd for gentlemen to be {till hag-ridden by them, eſpecially 
hen there was a meaſure before them which would for ever pre- 
vent a repetition of the offence complained of. | 
With reſpe& to the weakneſs of Government, which had bee 

mentioned, he could not perceive it ; there was every where about 
him an appearance of ftrength—it was on that account he now 
bronght forward thoſe meaſures, which, if they were conceded 
in different circumſtances, might wear the appearance of origi- 
nating in motives very different from the real oneagwhich ſug- 
gelted them. Net being willing at this time to give either a ne- 
gative or affirmative to the queſtion now before the Houſe, he 
moved the queſtion of adjournment. 


Mr. CoxoLLy ſaid, he had never been more aſtoniſhed, ſince 
be firſt ſat in Parliament, though he had often been very much 
aſtoniſhed, than at hearing the queſtion of adjournment moved to 
get rid of ſo plain and ſimple a reſolution as that now propoſed 
If the Houſe were affrighted at this propoſition, none ought ever 
to be propoſed for their deciſion ;—if, fraught as miniſters were 
with ſyſtems and arrangements from the other fide of the water, 
they were afraid to meet this queſtion, Parliament was but a joke, 
and the people would think as meanly of it as he did. The 
country, gentlemen knew, was in a very calamitous lituation, and 
what did the miniſter propoſe to do in order to relieve it ?Erct 
a new board! It was to be a treaſury board !—to protect the 
public money now, when there is not a guinea left to guard. If 
this was not trifling, he knew not what was. He warned mi- 
niſters that conduct like this might lead the country into a dilem- 
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ma out of which it would not be eaſy to extricate it. The 


French monarchy might yet have ſtood, had not the extravagance 


of its adminiſtration reduced it to bankruptcy. If public plun- 
der ſhould induce national poverty, the conſequence might be 
fatal: he called public plunder every ſhilling which was taken 
from the purſe of the people without being neceſſary to the real 


and honeſt exigencies of the ſtate.— He oppoſed the queſtion of 
adjournment. 


Mr. WiLLiam BugTox ConvxnGHAm agreed that the conſti- 
tution of the treaſury board in this country was antiently the 
ſame as that of the Engliſh board; but at that time there was 
no appropriation of revenue in either country; when the appro- 
priation took place in England, from thence, the conſtitution of 
the two boards was the ſame no longer. As the Iriſh revenue is 
to be now appropriated the ſimilarity may again be eſtabliſhed. 
He aſſerted that the leſs frequent intercourſe between the capital 
and the country in Ireland, rendered it leſs eaſy than in England 
for collectors to remit their balances, and beſides it was neceſſary 
that the collectors ſhould retain money in their hands to anſwer 
the calls for pay of the army in the country.—As to himſelf and 
his colleagues of the treaſury nothing could be more grateful to 
them than that the iſſues and receipt of money there ſhould be 
put preciſely on the ſame footing as they are in England. 


Mr. WiLLtiam BxaBazon PoxsoxBy was againſt getting rid 
of this queſtion by adjounment. He did not wiſh to derogate 
from the merit of miniſters in bringing forward theſe meaſures, 
but he knew they would all be incomplete if not crowned by this 
great one, the eſtabliſhment of reſponſibility in the ſervants of the 
Crown.—By with-holding their aſſent from the reſolution, they 
taught the public to believe they were not ſincere in their pro- 
feſſions on that ſubjet. As to the compenſation to be made for 
bringing home of the vice-treaſurerſhips, he could not fee the 
neceſſity of that meaſure. Was it, he aſked, becauſe thoſe of- 
fices had been unfairly taken out of the kingdom, that, there- 
fore, the country ſhould pay for the reſtoration of them? and 
that too at a time when the country was about to be burdened by 
a new board. He thought it was poor in the Britiſh miniſter to 
look for compenſation for thoſe officers, and however good the 
meaſure he ſhould concede might be, this would tarniſh the luſtre 
of it. As to the new places to which his honourable friend had 
alluded, they were created for the worlt of purpoſes, to reward 
thoſe who had inſulted the dignity of Parliament; and if Parlia- 


ment had a due ſenſe of its dignity, it would inſiſt on the abo- 
lition of theſe places. 


Mr. C. Coorr aſſerted the efficacy of the board to which he 
belonged, that of impreſt accounts; and ſaid, he examined every 
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year moſt minutely into the experiditure of half a million : was 
againſt the reſolution, as calculated to anticipate miniſters, and 


to {trip them of the laurels they had earned. 


Mr. VanveLevus, in ſupport of the reſolution, entered very 
much at large into the neceſſity of a reſponſible treaſury board, 
and trod much of the ground which Mr. Forbes had gone over 
before. 


Mr. Crrursrs pledged himſelf to prove that the different cir- 
cumſtances of the two countries rendered the ideas of gentlemeu 
on the ſubje& of enforcing the collectors balances abſolutely im- 
practicable.— The collectors could not, as in England, transfer 
their balances in negociable paper, for none ſuch occurred in the 
country; and as a proof of this, he ſaid, he was obliged to ſend a 
meſſenger to the North three Gays ago, 1n order to bring up 
hard caſh to anſwer for the pay of the troops in the coun- 
try, who could not be paid by bank remittances, becauſe the 
bank notes were not negociable in the country without paying 
diſcount. 


Mr. Joux O'Neit thought the time of the committee was 
miſpent by entering into the detail of a buſineſs not yet fully be. 
fore the Houſe.— He had heard with pleaſure from miniſters a 
deſcription of the meaſure they intended to bring in, and he 
thought there never had been a time when gentlemen might ſo 
truly tell their conſtituents they were in a fair way to receive every 
advantage they could reaſonably look for.— He was of opinion 
the Houſe ſhould give minilters tine to introduce their meaſure ; 
the reſolution, he thought, would not at all facilitate that intro- 
duQion, and therefore he was for the adjournment, not conſider- 
ing it however as by any means implying a negative on the re- 
ſolution. . | 


Mr. Joux BertsrorD entered into a long ſtatement of Par- 
liamentary orders relative to the New Cuſtom-houſe, in order to 
exculpate the commiſſioners for their conduct with reſpe& to that 
building:—He alſo anſwered ſome parts of Mr. Vandeleur's - 
ſpeech, in which he had touched on the enormous expence of col- 
lecting the revenue in this kingdom, 

He ſhewed that this expence mult neceſſarily be greater here 
than in England, becauſe the commerce of this country being 
leſs, the percentage on the collection of the revenue mult neceſ- 
ſarily be more, as the ſame number of men would collect a large 
revenue for the ſame ſalary as a ſmaller, Hence it happened that 
in Scotland, whoſe commerce was ſtill ſmaller than that of Ire- 
land, the revenue was collected at the rate of 33 per cent. He 
ſaid, that much of the money, which by the accounts appeared to 
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be in the collectors hands, never had been there, but was money 
merely on paper which had never exiſted. As for the conduct of 
the revenue board, he challenged any gentleman to lay his finger 
on any item of expence in their accounts which was exception- 
able. He courted enquiry on that ſubject, and concluded by 
ſupporting the queſtion of adjournment. 


Mr. GzartTan, in reply to Mr. Beresford ſaid, he did not wiſh 
now to enter on the invidious taſ of pointing out exceptionable 
items in the revenue accounts, though ſome of them certainly ap- 
peared to him highly objectionable : he was unwilling to do fo for 

two reaſons, becauſe there was now another queſtion before the 

Houſe, and becauſe the enquiry might be courted now, as in 
time paſt, rather to obtain the ſanction of the Houſe to expendi- 
tare of a doubtful kind, than fairly to juſtify that expenditure. 
— It appeared uſeleſs too, to bring before Parliament any queſ- 
tion on the conduct of the board of revenue, while there were 
ſo many offices of revenue, &c. in the Houle. 

He differed from Mr. O' Neill as to the reſolution ; he thought 
it peculiarly neceſſary now as the bill was to be poſtponed till next 
ſeſſion, and in the mean time another meaſure nearly, connected 
with that bill, was to be brought forward, 

The meaſure as it had been ſtated by miniſters appeared a good 
one; but many things might happen in the courſe of eight 
months which would render the attainment of it dubious. Why 
then would gentlemen praiſe the meaſure, and yet reje& the re- 
{ſolution that records it ? | | 

If the reſolution were refuſed, the pnblic would have nothing 
to rely on but the honour of the right honourable Secretary. 
That right honourable gentleman certainly took on him a very 
great reſponſibility by rejecting the reſolution propoſed, for if 
any thing ſhould occur before next ſeſſion of Parliament which 
would render him unable to carry his meaſure, he would then ſtand 
in a very aweful ſituation. It was not the intention of his ho- 
nourable friend to pilfer the merit of the meaſure by his reſolu- 
tion: he only meant to record the ſentiments of miniſters them- 
ſelves on the ſubject, and to deliver them from the embarraſſ- 
ments of domeſtic intrigue.— From what had fallen from 
the right honourable gentleman, [Mr. Clements] it ſeemed 
as if gentlemen apprehended difficulty in eſtabliſhing in 
Ireland the analogy of the Britiſh conſtitution as it reſpects 
the treaſury.— He would therefore wiſh it ſhould be under- 
{tood that if a board of treaſury ſhould be inſtituted, that 
board ſhould poſſeſs the ſame full power over the iſſues, receipts 
and collection of the public money as in England. If gentlemen 
would promiſe this, he would be the leſs concerned at the queſ- 
tion of adjournment. | 


Vol. XIII. | Ii 
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Mr. Duque agreed in the ſentiment with Mr. Grattan; he 
thought it more neceſſary that this promiſe ſnould be made, as two 
days ſince they decided the expectations of the public on the 
police bill. He lamented it as an error in his couduct and a mif. 
fortune in his life, that he had for two ſeſſions ſilently oppoſed this 
bill. He bluſhed when he had read the bill of his honourable 
friend, that he could for a moment have oppoſed it. He how. 
ever at laſt ſaw his error—and repented : the gentlemen at the 
other fide were beginning to repent alſo of their oppoſition to it. 
The reſolution propoſed he thought the beſt teſt of their ſincerity. — 
It would ſecure themſelves againſt the difficulties that might occur 
from the cabal of inferior officers, it would record their ſenti- 
ment to a ſucceeding adminiſtration if a change ſhould happen in 
the interval before the next ſeſſion, and above all it would pledye 
the Houſe to the meaſure.—He thought it no bad time now to 
pledge itſelf to a meaſure of this kind; now that the treaſury, ' 
plundered in peace, was empty at the commencement of 'a war, 
and came a ſuppliant to the public in forma pauperis.—He ob- 
ſerved, that there never was a country whoſe liberty was ſecure 
if its treaſure was not proteCted.— What was the caſe in Ire- 
land Why if every guinea was taken from the exchequer, every 
officer concerned in the management of the public treaſure could 
ſay: 

5 Shake not thy hoary locks at me. 

Thou canſt not ſay *twas I that did it.“ 

If gentlemen. really deſigned to bring forward this mea- 
ſure, what harm can the reſolution do them? If in- 
deed they wiſh to keep themſelves unpledged to the mea- 
ſure, they were certainly right in oppoſing the reſolution. 
— Gentlemen on the other fide were accuſtomed to cry 
—* Rally round the throne!“—“ We will,” ſay the gen- 
tlemen on the oppoſite fide—** but let us rally alſo round the 
conſtitution” Oh! replied the miniſters, we'll adjourn that 
queſtion, This, he could not help ſaying, looked like a defign 
to dupe the country. Smothered diſcontent every body knew 
exilted in this country the way to remove it was to ſhew a 
diſpoſition on one fide of the Houſe io ftrengthen the Crown, 
and on the other, no wiſh to filch from the conflitution.—A de- 
feRive place bill, a mutilated penſion bill, and a refuſed reſpon- 
fibility, for the rejection of this refolution would be conſidered as 
a refuſal, and would not do. To reject the reſolution would look 
2s if it had been determined in England that Ireland, if ſhe wiſhed 
a conſtitution, ſhould pay roundly for it, and that therefore this 
meaſure was kept back in order that it might be ſold to the peo- 
ple next ſeſſion for as much as poſſible. This he called ſetting up 
the conſtitution at auction. It gentlemen were ſerious in their 
promiſes of a reſponſibility bill, they would agree to this reſo- 
lution ; it was the only meaſure which appears as the olive branch. 
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Mr. Hozarr repeated that no bargain whatſvever had been 
made in England for any meaſures that had been propoſed, He 
profeſſed himſelf highly pleaſed at the ſentiments which had been 
expreſied by a right honourable member [Mr. O'Neill] and 
thought they did him the higheſt honour. In propoſing the quel- 
tion of adjournment gentlemen, he ſaid, did not object to the 
reſolution, but wiſhed to keep the meaſure ta be brought forward, 
clear from all clog or embarraſſmeat of previous reſolution ; and 
as to making promiſes on that ſubject, lic ſubmitted to the Houſe, 
if it were not right to be pledged by reſolution, it would be 
wiſe to bind the Houſe or Adminiſtration by the ſpeech of any 
gentleman.—The meaſure was a difficult one, and to make and to 
promiſe any thing on the ſubje& might ſuhject gentlemen hereaf= 
ter to the imputation of breaking faith with the public, if they 
ſhould be unable to carry their reſolution into effect. The Houſe, 
however, might be aſſured that the right honourable gentleman 
who brought forward the ſtatement of meaſures to be adopted 
would not have done ſo if he were not convinced of the fincerity 
of the gentlemen with whom he acted on that ſubject.— He ſug- 
gelted the withdrawing of the motion. 


Mr. Curran followed, and with energy and fire oppoſed the 
adjournmeut, and ſupported the :clolutiva, 


Mr. Foxrts roſe, and aſked, whether gentlemen would ſay 
that this board when eſtabliſhed ſhould be invetted with the ſave 
powers as the 'Engliſh treaſury bonrd? He waited for au anſwer. 
None was given. Then ſaid he, I fee that this board is de- 
ſigned as a job, and that the whole of the buſineſs is colluſion.— 
He warmly reprobated this duplicity of miniſters, and concluded 
by replying, to the various arguments that had been adduced 
againſt the reſolution. 


The queſtion of adjournment being now put, it was carried 
in the affirmative without a diviſion. 


_ "Inn 


TrvurSDay, JUNE 27, 1793. 


Mr. Marxcys Bezxtsxorn preſented the revenue bill; which 
was read a firit time, and ordered to be read a ſecond time on 
Saturday next, and to be printed. 


Mr. Joux CLavnius BerESFORD preſented a bill for the pre- 
ſervation of the inland fiſheries z which was read a firſt time. 


'On the order for the ſecond reading of the India bill, 
*. 112 
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The Hon. Mr. STewarT ſpoke much in favonr of the prin- 
ciple on which it was founded, that of conceſſion to Great Bri. 
tain, when the conceſſion was not injurious to Ireland. He expa- 
tiated on the benefits that were ſecured to Ireland in the bill, by 
the liberty granted of exporting 800 ton of Iriſh manufaQure. 
He hoped the bill in every ſtage of its progreſs would paſs with 
unanimity. 5 

Mr. Garras ſaid, he would not now give any opinion on 
the bill; he would reſerve himſelf for a future diſcuſſion, which 
he hoped would be fixed for ſome day next week. In the mean 
time he would not oppoſe the ſecond reading. 


Mr. O'NEIII ſpoke of the bill in very favourable terms, as did 
alſo the CHaxnCELLOR OF TuS ExcHEqQuER and Mr. Hozarr. 


Mr. Gravypon urged the neceſſity of conſulting the mercan- 
tile intereſt on the provifions of it, and therefore wiſhed a CGil- 
tant day to give an opportunity for communication. 


The bill was then read a ſecond time, and ordered for com- 
mittal on Wedneſday next. | 


Fxivar, Jun 28, 1793. 


The Houſe reſolved into committee to take into further con- 
ſideration the election bill; Mr. Froop in the chair. 


On the clauſe which enacts, that every member returned to 
ſerve in Parliament ſnall, previous to taking his ſeat, ſwear, that 
he has not either by himſelf or any other perſon, given or pro- 
miſed any bribe for the purpoſe of procuring votes, and that if 
any ſuch promiſes have been made by any perſon for or on his be- 
half, he will not make them good, a ſhort debate took place. 


Mr. GaartTan ſaid, that without ſome ſuch proviſion as this, 
all the other proviſions againſt corruption, which could poſſibly be 
deviſed, would be uſeleſs and nugatory. 


Sir HENRY Cavepisn and Colonel BLaquiexs oppoſed the 
' oath; the former principally reſting on the ſuppoſition that the 
only tendency of ſuch a regulation would be to keep out of the 
Houſe the conſcientious and honourable man, while the unprin- 
cipled and irreligious would find admiſſion.— The other, that it 
was founded on a principle that ſmelled ftrongly of democracy, 
and tended to ſubvert kingly government. 


nu 
t 
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Sir Bovrr Rocus argued againſt the clauſe on the ſame prin- 
ciple, and alſo oppoſed poſtponing the conſideration of it, which 


had been ſuggeſted. —He wiſhed it ſhould be immediately put and 
rejected. 


Mr. Egan was for poſtponing the clauſe, though friendly to 
it; but from the impropriety of diſcuſſing and determining on 
ſuch a clauſe as this in the preſent thin attendance of the Houſe, 
he argued againlt the propriety of introducing the bill at all at 
this tine. He ſaid, the clauſe aimed at a ſubordinate reform of 
Parliament, though the honourable mover had aſſured him, on 
a former occaſion, it contained nothing on that ſubject. 


The Hon. Dzxis Browns endeavoured to ſhew from the 
title of the bill, which was, © for regulating elections,“ that 
this clauſe could not now be put, as it related not at all to the 
election of members, but to ſomething ſubſequent thereto. But 
even if this objection were not valid, he ſhould object to the 
clauſe, and the diſcuſſion of ſuch a queſtion.— This, he thought, 
was not preciſely the time for diſparaging parliament ; but, on the 
contrary, every thing ſhould be done to ſupport its dignity. 


Mr. GzaTTan defended the clauſe. ' He ſhewed it was per- 
ſectly conſiſlent with the title of the bill. If, in order to regu- 
late elections, it was right and relevant to bind the elector that he 
ſhould not receive a bribe, it ſurely was not leſs ſo to bind the 
eleQed that he ſhould not adminiſter one z—if this were not the 
cale, and if ſome ſuch clauſe as the preſeut were not adopted, 
it would look as if the law was levelled rather againſt the vices 
of the poor man than thoſe of the rich, as it would conſtitute 
criminality in the poor man for being bribed, and not in the rich 
for bribing. The argument then drawn from the inconſiſtency 
of the clauſe, with the title of the bill, fell to the ground. —The 
argument that it * diſparaged” Parliament was not more valid 
than the other. One individual, he obſerved, could not diſparage 
another; he might indeed attack him, but the man muſt diſpa- 
rage himſelf ; he muſt himſelf do ſomething mean or diſhonour- 
able. So it was with Parliament ; and in his mind, the man who 
endeavoured to induce the Houſe to negative ſuch a propoſition 
as this, would do more toward diſparaging Parliament, than the 
man who openly accuſed it of corruption. What indeed, could 
the public think of an aſſembly who would reject an oath of this 
kind, by which the member diſclaimed only that he did not get a 
ſeat among them by the means the moſt vile and diſhonourable ? 
The idea that the oath would exclude only the conſcientious, 
while it would admit the libertine, was equally futile as the other 
reaſons chat had been urged againft the clauſe ; becauſe very 
heavy paius and penalties were inflicted by the bill on thoſe who 
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ſhould be found gnilty of perjury, and in a caſe which muſt ne- 
ceſſarily be matter of notoriety, which indeed it mutt be almoſt 
impoſſible to keep ſecret, wo Than. ould hazard ſo much. He 
deprecated ftrongly the rejection of the clauſe, though he might 
conſent to its poſtponement. 


Gen Conyxncnan declared himſelf in very manly lan- 
guage a friend to the clauſe, He was equally adverſe to corrup- 
tion in the elected as in the electors, and therefore was willing 
to guard as {lridtly againlt it in one as in the other. It appeared 
to him matter of Intle moment why or how the clauſe was intro- 
duced, or whether it corte ſponded with the title of the bill or 
not ; it appeared to him an uſeful clauſe, and ſhould have his bell 
ſupport, 


er ſous Braouirks profeſſed himſelf a friend to the clayſe, 
herante coming in corjunction with a place bill, and a penſion 
hill, it would tend to iuperſede the neceſſity of every other ſpe- 
cies of reform ;-2nd thus would prevent the danger of what he 
alu av dregded in the plan of ickormation, namely, the introduc- 
tion of individual repreſentation. 


The clanſe was pollponed ; and ſhortly after the Chairman re- 
ported progrels to the Hulſe, and obtained leave to fit again, 


— and — — 
SATURDAY, JUNE 29, 1793. 


Ordered, on the mation of Mr. M:ircus PrgrSsroxp, that 
the committee on the revenue bill be empowercd to receive a 
clauſe, to ſubject lump ſugar broken, to the fame duty as loaf 
ſugar. 


Ordered, on the motion of Mr. Secretary Hoax, that the 
- faid committee be empowered to receive a clauſe, to exempt from 
the tax on abſentces, certain perſons, under certain deſcrip- 
tions. 


Didered on the melon of Alderman Wanzen, that the ſaid 
committee be empowered to receive a clauſe, to empower the 
commiſſioners of his Majelly's revenue to appoint a deputy 
craner, in Cale of ſickneſs or other unavoidable cauſe of ab- 
ſence. k 


Sir ANvEtsLEY STEWART preſented a petition from the inha- 
hitauts of Eccles ſtreet, praying that they may be exempted 
from the proviſions aud clauſes of the pariſh bill now under the 
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conſideration of the Houſe ; which was received, read, and re- 
ferred to the committee on the ſaid bill. 


The Hon. Dex1s Browxe preſented a bill to amend the act for 
the better ſecuring the payment of banker's notes, and for pro- 
viding a more effectual remedy for the ſecurity and payment of 
debts due by bankers ; which was read a firſt time, and ordered 
to be read a ſecond time on Tueſday next; to which Cay the 
Houſe adjourned. ö 


— — — 


TutsDar, JuLy 2, 1793. 


Read a third time, and paſſed, the hill for the. regulation of 
his Majeſty's marine forces while on ſhore. 


Several petitions were preſented againſt perſons being admitted 
to the benefit of the inſolvent bill; which were referied to the 
committee on the pctition of Richard Neville. 


Mr. Gaarrax, after a ſhort converſation with the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, moved, that an humble addreſs be preſented to 
his Excellency the Lord Lieutenant, that he would lay before 
his Majeſty the humble defire of this Houſe, that his Majeſty 
would be graciouſly pleaſed to order the ſum of 4oco!. for the 
purpoſe of completing the buildings of the New Houſe of Induſ- 
try, and that this Houſe would make good the ſame. 


This motion was agreed to. + 


Reported the bill tor conſtituting a new pariſh in this city, to 
be called the parih of St. George, and for building a pariſh 
church thereon. | 


Mr. WyxxE moved a clauſe to prevent burials of perſons, 
who ſhould die in faid pariſh, in any other place of interment 
but in the burial ground ſpecificd in the bill; which brought on 
a converſation between Mr. HoBART and the ATTorxey Ge- 
NERAL, In the courſe of the converſation the great nuiſance 
of permitting burying grounds in great cities was admitted; and 
it was underſtood that the ſubject would be taken up on a fu- 
ture day. Mr. Wynne's clauſe was negatived ; as was a clauſe, 
moved by Doctor Browne, to charge the pariſh with a proviſion 
of 200l. a year for the Rev. John Barker, who officiates at pre- 
ſent in St. George's church. 


The Sorieiroa Gengrat moved a clauſe, that nothing in- 
the bill ſhou d affect the rights of the corporation of the city of 
Dublin, or | ariſh of Canturke ; which was agreed to. 
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The bill was then ordered to be engroſſed. 


Nr. Gxarrax moved, that the committee on the revenue bill 
be empowered to receive a clauſe, to regulate the ſale of malt 
and barley brought coaſtways to the eity of Dublin. 


Ordered accordingly. 
3 


* 
——_ — 


WepxEesDar, JULY 3, 1793. 


Mr. GraTTAn ſaid, before the Houſe ſhould reſolve itſelf into 
committee on the Eaſt India bill, he would take the liberty to 
ſtate to the Houſe ſome ideas on the ſubject of Eaſt India com- 
merce ; which could not fo properly be delivered in the commit- 
tee, and alſo ſome obſervations on the relative ſituation of the 
countries; after which he would conclude by propoſing a reſolu- 
tion for their concurrence. 

He thought it the more neceſſary to be explicit on this ſub- 
ject now, as the probability was, that this was the laſt opportu- 
nity that would occur for ſaying any thing on commercial ar- 
rangement: an error committed now was likely to be perma- 
neat, for after the couceſiions made by the bill, Ireland would 
have nothing more to cuncede, and therefore, in the ordinary 
courſe of things, could have nothing more to hope. 

As to the general principle that this country ſhould ſubmit 
her particular interefls, in ſume degree, to the promotion of the 
intereſts of the empire at large, be, for one, was willing to ac- 
cede to it. The quellion that remained then was, whether the 
commercial intercourſe between the two countries was ſo ſettled 
as ought to give general content. If that intercourſe were ſo 
ſcrtled, he would agree to the meaſure propoſed by the bill, 
however (trong it might be. | 8 

He then entered into a chain of reaſoning to ſhew the impor- 

tance of the ſurrender, which the bill made to Great Britain; 
proving that Ireland was not only capable of carrying on a trade 
to the 'Eaſt, but ſuch a trade as muſt greatly encreaſe her wealth 
and promote her manufacturcs. 

The arguments which had been advanced againſt this poſition 
on former occaliuns, he oppoſed ; the firſt was, that this country 
could never export any articles of manufacture to the countries 
beyond the Cape of Cood Hope ; for that Great Britain with all 
ber power and capital could not export any, On tliat occaſion, 
an, honourable friend of his bad ſtated, that 5o,cool. were at 
that time exporting, and he was anſwered that theſe were for 

the uſe of the Britiſh ſectlements only. On enquiry he had found 
that tbey were for the general India market. He could prove it 
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from authentic documents that the export trade exiſted, and wag 


encreaſing to a very great degree. He then read an extract from 
the India Company's accounts, by which it appeared, that the 
amount of the exports of manufacture to India 


In the year 1786 was C. 243,000 


1787 — — 290,000 
— 788 — — 2384, ooo 
: — 1789 — . 356,000 
1790 — - 440,000 
and that they had continued to go on encreaſing to the preſent 


ear. 

It had been aſſerted alſo, that there was no market in China 
for Britiſh manufactures: he ſhewed from documents ſimilar to 
the former, that the export trade to China was alſo an encreafing 
trade, and amounted in the laſt year to upwards of 600,000/. 

The exports then to India and to China, amounted to a mil- 
lion, excluſive of the private trade, which was known to be 
Soo, ooo. more; and this trade was an export, principally of 
articles which Ireland either does or may produce—woollen 
manufacture, hard-ware, glaſs, ſadlery, ſhoes, &c. 

A ſecond argument had been advanced that the nature of the 
imports of the Eaſtern trade, made it a bad trade, they being 
chiefly articles of luxury. This he controverted, for ſome of 
thoſe articles were the primum of manufacture, and ſome were 
neceſſaries, viz. cotton, raw ſilk, ſugar and tea, The laſt arti- 
cle was ſold by the company, much dearer than in many other 
parts of Europe; this he proved by a ſtatement in figures of the 
relative prices of tea in London, and in the different markets of 
Europe in the year 1787. Ireland, then, in dealing with this 
company excluſively, loſt very conſiderably by this article. As 
to cotton, that of India was the cheapeſt kind, and though its 
quality had been ſpoken againſt, yet the ſineneſs and excellence 
of the manufactures which were made of it, were a full proof of 
its excellence. By confirming to the company a monopoly in 
this article, they veſted in them a complete power over the cot- 
ton manufacture of this kingdom. 

In the article of ſugar, the Eaſt Indies had conſiderably the 
advantage over the Welt ; Eaſt India ſugar ſelling from 17s. to 
267. per cwt. while that of the Weſt Indies ſold at 58s. per 
cwt. and even the price of 26s. was paid for India ſugar only, 
becauſe the planters had not been prepared for the demand. As 
labour was infinitely cheaper in the Eaſt, than in the Weſt In- 
dies, that article could always be had much cheaper there. Giv- 
ing to the company then a monoply in this ſugar trade, Ireland 
gave to Great Britain an abſolute power over her trade in ſugar ; 
and in giving her that, ſhe gave her a power of deſtruction over 

the Weſt India trade; for that trade could be carried on by this 
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country only, ſo far as ſhe could take the ſugar of the Weſt in 
return for her manufactures, 

The greateſt commercial authorities had declared, that a trade 
to the Eaſt might be made beneficial in the higheſt degree; the 
act of the Britiſh miniſter in ſending an embaſſy to China, at a 
very enormous expence, was a proof that he was of the ſame 
opinion. 

He confeſſed that it appeared to him very ſtrange, that the 
Britiſh miniſter was engaged in the very act of ſending out this 
embaſſy, at the moment when, by his friends .in the Iriſh Parlia- 
ment, he was endeavouring to perſuade them that this very trade 
which he was taking ſo much pains to ſecure was good for no- 
thing—a loſing or an impracticable trade. Mr. Smyth, the firſt 
authority on ſuch a ſubject, had pointed out the very great value 
of a trade to the Faſt ; his argument was a ſimple one, and he 
had never yet heard it anſwered. He ſaid, it were abſurd to ſup- 
poſe that a trade with the ſavages of North and South America 
could be beneficial, if that to the Eaſt were not fo in a much 
higher degree: it would be to affert, that a commerce with bar- 
bariſm and poverty, could be more lucrative than that with 
abundavce, inCuftry and civilization. It was the inſtrument by 
which that trade was carried on in England, an excluſive com- 
pany that prevented its benefits from appearing. The ſame au- 
thor, he ſaid, corrected another vulgar error that prevailed, and 
which had alſo been ſtated as an objection to opening the trade, 
namely, that the trade carried only export of bullion, mult ne- 
ceſſarily be an unprofitable one. Firſt, bullion was, like other 
commodities, an article procured by the labour of men, and there- 
fore was a ſpecies of manuſature. Secondly, the circumſtance 
of the export of bullion in this trade was exaggerated from the 
current of prejudice being againit the company, which, there- 
fore, every man endeavoured to make as odious as poſſible; and, 
thirdly, even if the export were not only bullion but caſh, the 
trade might be ftill a lucrative one, from the manufacture of the 
raw material brought home, and the ſubſequent exportation of 
them in a manufactured ſtate. 

If it could be ſuppoſed that trade with a nation rich and cheap 
in labour were not beneficial, then trade itſelf muſt always be a 
diſadvantageous thing, for if it were not profitable in theſe cir- 
cumſtanecs, it could not be ſo in any. But the error was here, 
that geutlemen ſuppoſed that in commerce if one nation gained, 
the other mult neceſſarily loſe ; whereas, both may be gainers, 
and always are fo when both ate fitted for commerce. 

The argument drawn from the export conſiſting principally in 
bullion, was founded on what was not fact; for the truth was, 
that the export of bullion had for ſome years been gradually de- 
crealing, and in the laſt year amounted to no more than 600,000). ; 
which lo far from being the whole of the exports to the Eaſt, 
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did not conſtitute more than one-third of them: and even on this 
export, the company, as on merchandize, made a profit of ten 
pound per cent, as he proved by documents from the company's 
authenticated papers. 

It had been ſaid alſo, that to embark in Eaſtern commerce 
would be a miſchievous diſtraction of the ſmall capital of the 
country. Our capital, he ſaid, was already diſtracted, for we 
are now obliged to pay ready money to the company for our 
teas, and not only ſo, but for the duties, &c. in addition 
whereas, if the trade were opened, we wight be able to export 
teas perhaps in conſiderable quanticies, and an influx of Engliſh 
ex- charter capital would take place, which would completely re- 
move that objection. 

It had been ſtated too, that the trade, though it might be 
bencficial to the individual, would be injurious to the country. 
This, he thought, could not be; for no man would engage in 
the trade if he could not underſell the company, and fo far as 
he underſold them, he rendered the public ſervice. | 

The expence attending this diftant trade had been mentioned 
as an argument againſt opening it. He obſerved that we are 
now obliged to pay to the company this expence, which was not 
leſs than 1007. per cent—a circumttance which proved two 
things. | 

1. That the trade muſt be very lucrative indeed, which could 
ſupport ſuch an expence. 

2. That the medium of the Ealt India Company is the deareſt 
medium through which this trade could be carried on. 

As to the argument that Ireland could not carry on this trade 
for want of ſettlements, &c. this, he thought, was refuted by 
the caſe of America, who had carried on the trade proſperouſly 
without any ſettlements. "The truth was, that Iriſh ſhips would 
be received into the ports even of the Engliſh, and ſuffered to 
trade there, paying the alien duty, as every other nation in Eu- 
rope did. 

Every argument then, which went to prove that Ireland was 
incapable of the trade, or that the trade was a bad one, being 
thus found falſe, it remained, that Ireland agreeing to this bill, 
made a very great and important ſacrifice indeed. He then ad- 
verted to the regulations of the bill; that 8:0 tons of ſhipping 
ſhould be ready annually for the export of Iriſh goods for the 
ports of Bombay, Madraſs and Calcutta; that the merchant 
ſhould give notice ſix day before the ſailing of faid ſhip of his in- 
tention, and alſo ſhould ſend a minute of his goods, If the 
country were not able to carry on the trade when free and un- 
limited, how came it to pals, he aſked, that ſhe would be able 
to carry it on under all thoſe liraitations as to quantity, &e. 

Did theſe limitations work a nuracle? As tothe returns, what 
were they to be? Nothing immediately to this country; if any 
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returns, they were to go to London, and then perhaps to be re- 
ſhipped for Ireland, but under ſuch circumſtances as rendered the 
idea of trade to Aſia abſurd. The bill then was a complete de- 
reliction ef the Eaſtern trade; the hopes of the country on that 
head were ſunk for ever. : 

To England, as an inſtrument of empire, he ſaid, the India 
Company was eminently beneficial ; it added annually 7, ooo, oool. 
ſterling to the capital of the country; it employed continually 
tonnage to the amount of 81,c00 tons: hence the manufactures 
of England ſhared its good effe&s. Did Ireland receive any be- 
nefit from this? None whatſuever. The argument, that Ireland 
derives as much benefit from the trade as Great Britain, falls to 
the ground ; He did not even ſhare it in the ſmalleſt degree. 

On the whole, however, if this country could not exerciſe this 
trade without ſhaking the fundamentals of Britiſh commerce, or 
alarming the apptchenſions of commercial men in England, it 
would, he thought, be better to give up the trade, and cultivate 
a commercial equality with England in other reſpects. But then 
the commercial ſettlement between the two countries, in all other 
inſtances, both as to foreign and domeſtie trade, ſhould be per- 
fectly impartial. As to foreign goods he confeſſed it was fo al- 
ready by the recent meaſures of the Britiſh Commons, a meaſure 
which, fur the manner in which it was carried on, he highly ap- 
plauded, as it left the legiſlature of this country unſhackled. But 
where did this equality exiſt as to the native produce? Where 
was the principle of reciprocal admiſſion there? It exiſted not; 

for ſome manufaRures were excluded from Great Britain, which 
here were freely admitted. This he liked not. The propoſitions, 
in this reſpect, were founded on the true principle; they pro- 
poſed a ſyſtem of perſect equality, and, ſetting aſide the revenue 
part of them, they wet his hearty concurrence. The advan- 
tages however, great as they were, were not worth a ſacrifice of 
the conſtitution. | 

It would have been happy therefore if, when the ſubject was 
agitated, miniſters on both ſides of the waters had gone a little 
farther, and in order perfectly to remove commercial jealouſy 
had placed the countries, in this reſpe&, on the ſame footing ; 
the more ſo becauſe fince the time of the propoſit ions a treaty had 
been made with France, granting to that country very conſider- 
able advantages over Ireland. "This event mult naturally give 
pain to Iteland, but it mult alſo remove the apprehenſions of the 
Eugliſh manufacturers, that they would be injured by conceſſions 
to Ireland, which they have found were productive of no ſuch 
couſequences from France. Hence it made it more neceſſary and 
more eaſy for the miniſter to place both countries on the ſame level. 
Such a meaſure was now become neceſſary to the honour of both 
countries; to Ireland, as ſhe cant tamely ſubmit to thoſe depri- 
vations, and to England as ſhe is now bound to remunerate the 
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favours we were conferring ſo liberally and cheerfully ; as pre- 
liminary to this neceſſary and deſirable meaſure, he would there- 
fore move the following reſolution : 

„That for the purpoſe of encouraging and extending the 
commerce between this country and Great Britain, and in order 
to regulate the ſame on the principle of commercial equality, it 
is expedient that the manufaQures of this country ſhould be ad- 
mited into Great Britain on the ſame terms on which ſimilar 
manufaQures are admited into this country from Great Bri- 
tain.” 


The CnaxctLiior or TAE Excu CQUER replied to Mr. Grat- 
tan. He did not heſitate to declare, that this queſtion of com- 
mercial equality was not at all in confideration on a late occa- 
ſion, as well on account of the advanced period of the ſeſſion, as 
from the experience of former eſſays combining theſe two ſubjects 
in one negociation, having been found ineffeQual. It was for 
thoſe reaſons he thought it better to treat the queſtions ſeparatelv. 
When, however, this ſubje& ſhould come properly before the 
Houſe, it ſhould have his beſt wiſhes and ſupport. 

He thought it unneceſſary however now to determine on the 
queſtion, as the ſenſe of the Houſe was already known on it, the 
reſolution being but an extract from the propoſitions to which 
the Houſe had agreed. It would alſo be unwiſe now to adopt 
any ſuch reſolution, which ſhould look like introducing a bar- 

ain. No man, however, could argue againſt the principle of 
the reſolution 3 and when it ſhould be brought forward at a pro- 
per time it ſhquld have his feeble aid. 

As to the general ſyſtem of reaſoning which the right ho- 
nourable gentleman had entered into, he generally agreed to it, 
particularly to that poſition that we ſhould not exerciſe even a 
valuable and practicable trade, if it would materially affect the 
intereſts of Britain, or ſhake thoſe public opinions on which 
commerce ſo peculiarly reſts. With reſpe& to the general poſi- 
tion, that in agreeing to the bill this country gives a great deal, 
it had been admitted by the right honourable gentleman who in- 
troduced the bill; he had admitted the capacity of the country 
to profit by the trade, and therefore had ſolicited the ſurrender 
of it as a favour. 

But though he agreed in this idea, yet he would not agree 
in the ſtatement of the right honourable gentleman, as to the 
benefits of this trade in the extent in which he had laid them 
down. 'That ſtatement was an ingenious one, but it exaggerated 
the favours conferred in Great Britain, while it depreciated the 
| benefits ſhe had beſtowed on this country. It tended therefore 
to aggravate the feelings of the people, and, therefore, it was 

that he found himſelf obliged to combat it, 
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He then entered into a minute conſideration of Mr. Grattan's 
arguments: he granted that an export of woollens from England 
to the Eaſt did take place, but then the adventure was a loling 
one, as he ſhewed from a ſtatement of that trade laid before the 
company, by which it appeared that the loſs on the article of 
woollens alone, in the {pace of five years, amounted to $2, 516. 
There was alſo an export trade of naval ſtores and tin to the 
Eaſt, but thoſe articles Ireland had not to export; ſhe could not 
therefore participate the trade in any articles but woollens, and 
the trade in theſe was a loſing one. 

It bad been aſked, how the country would be enabled to carry 
on this trade when limited, if ſhe were incapable of it when 
thrown open? He anſwered, by the company becoming the car- 


rier of our goods on lower terms than we could carry them our. 


ſelves : thus the limitation to 8oo tons ſecured to us a part of the 
trade, which we could not otherwiſe have enjoyed. 

It had been ſaid the trade to the Eaſt, tv China and Japan, 
thoſe wealthy, ſkilful and civilized people, mutt be bencficial: 
in his opinion, the very circumſtance of their being fcilful in ma- 
nufacture would render us unable to enter into competition with 
them in manufacture. i 

The bullion trade, it had alſo been ſaid, was not ſo loſing a 
trade as had been repreſented ; yet the trade to the Eait was cer- 
tainly a very flow trade, and if we were unable to profit by the 
Weſt India trade; from an inability to wait the returns for our 
linens, what could we be expected to do in Eaftern trade, 
where the returns mult be infinitely more tedious ? 

The American trade, the great fucceſs of which had been re- 
lied on, was now, he faid, in a ſtate of rapid decline, and would 
probably ſhare the fate of all the other experiments which had 
been made in trading to the Ealt : and as to the embaſſy, it might 
be conſidered as an embaſſy from this country, as ſhe is by parti- 
cular proviſion entitled to participate all the advantages which 
may reſult from it. 

The objection that had been made againſt the company, as be- 
ing the worſt inſtrument of that trade, was anſwered by the riglit 
honourable gentleman himſelf ; for he had ſtated, that this com- 
pany acquired wealth for itſelf, brought home revenue to the 
Crown, and diffuſed induſtry. through the country. 

With reſpect to the right of trading to the Britiſſi ſettlements 
ſubject only to the alien duty, that exiſted only at the pleaſure of 
the company, and might if they pleaſed terminate before next 


year; for every country has a right to regulate the trade to her 


own ports, and exclude from thence what trade ſhe pleaſed ;z and 
it could not be ſuppoſed the company would long permit us to 
re{ort to her teriitories, if they found us likely to become a dan- 
gerous rival. | ; : 
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He contended, that by the bill Ireland was caabled to profit by 
the trade, as much as ex-charter ſubjects of Great Britain; if 
there were any difference it was in favour of Ireland, for beſides 
the advantages which ſhe derived from the trade of the company 
in common with the people of England, ſhe had a portion of that 
trade, by the bill, ſecured to herſelf. The belt way, he afferted, 
for Ireland to aim at profiting by Aſiatie trade was firlt to begin it, 
as now, under the auſpices and protection of Great Britain; after 
ſome time, when ſhe was become acquainted with the trade, ſhe 
might then ſet up for herſelf. As to the neceſſity of getting the 
returns from Aſia circuitouſly through London, he thought that 
inconvenience was much more than compenſated, by the low 
price at which the freightage outwards was fixed by the bill. 

On the whole, this country gave up little by the bill, and gained 
from Britain what is much more valuable. What was conceded 
by Ireland, though little valuable to her, was yet of the utmoſt 
importance to Great Britain; and at this criſis when the very 
exiſtence of the two countries depended on their connection, the 
conceſſion was particularly well timed. 

As the general principles on which this bill reſted were agreed 
to by the rignt. honourable gentleman himſelf, there was little 
need of more reaſoning on the ſubject. He muſt, however, ob- 
ſerve, that it was unfair to ſlate the capital acquired by the trade 
to Aſia as confined to Great Britain: the fact was not ſo; more 
purchaſes had been made in this country within the laſt ten years, 
by capitals acquired in the Ealt, than all the other purchaſes put 
together. 

He concluded by moving the order of the day. 


The SECRETARY OF STATE paid ſome handſome compliments 
to the oratorical ingenuity of Mr. Grattan, and the ſplendid tour 
he led the Houſe through India and China, It was the property 
of a great orator to take up his audience, and drop them where 
he pleaſed. | 

Node Thebis mode Athenis. 


Tf the queſtion his right honourable friend moved, was put, he 
ſhould certainly give it the aſſirmative ; but he hoped it would not 
be preſſed, hecauſe he thought it ought not to anticipate the bill 
now before the Houſe ; a bill by which the Houſe were going cer. 
tainly to confer a great favour on England; it was at the ſame 
time to mark their liberal and magnanimous ſenſe of the conduct 
of England ; who had conceded to this country a great boon, 
without any compact or ſtipulation. If the bill was ſuffered to 
paſs, and his right honourable friend would afterwards bring on 
his motion, he, for one, would pledge himſelf to ſupport it. 
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With reſpe& to the queſtion, whether the trade with India 
was beſt carried on by companies or individuals, he contended on 
hiſtorical documents, that in no inſtance was ever that trade con. 
ducted for any length of time in any country of Europe, unleſs 
by a monopoly. There was not a man in England or Ireland, 
who knew any thing of the trade, that was not convinced of the 
fact, and the opinion of every great author on the ſubject, from 
Colbert, who propounded an India company, down to Roluton, 
corroborated the idea, that the India trade muſt always belong 
to the greateſt maritime power. One thing, he remarked with 
pleaſure on the preſent occaſion, that not a ſingle merchant from 
any trading town in Ireland came forward with a petition againſt 
the bill; and he ſpoke this with the higheſt ſatisfaction, when 
he recalled the year 1785, when every town in Great Britain pe- 


titioned the Engliſh Parliament againſt the free trade of Ire- 
land. 


The Hon. Mr. STzwarrT ſaid, he could not ſuffer the bill to 
go to a committee, without expreſſing his auxious hope, that 
every ſtage of its progreſs might be marked by an unanimous 
concurrence. He did not conceive any gentleman who atten- 
tively conſidered the principle of the meaſure could give it op- 
poſition ; and he ſubmitted to the Houſe whether, if ſuch an ar- 
rangement was to be adopted, much advantage might not reſult 
to the two countries, from the manner of carrying it into effect? 
If Ireland was to confer a favour on Great Britain, ſhe ſhould do 
it handſomely : to grant liberally was more dignified, than re- 
luctantly to concede: beſides, he was perſuaded the happieſt 
effects would reſult to the two countries, from a mutual ſpirit of 
accommodation being adopted, as the regulating principle of 
their conduct towards each other. He was led to deprecate op- 
poſition to the bill, from a thorough perſuaſion that it was 
founded upon the true principles, which ſhould govern the pro- 
ceedings of nations ſo-circumſtanced as they were in their con- 
duct to each other. It was in vain to expect that countries en- 
gaged in trade ſhould long remain politically connected; if they 
were engaged in commercial hoſtility, This conſideration ſhould 
determine both iſlands to ſeize every opportunity of rendering 
ſervice to each other, when it could be done without any mate- 
rial ſurrender of their reſpective intereſts. That principle led 
him decidedly to approve of the preſent arrangement. It was a 
matter of great accommodation to the commerce of Great Bri- 
tain, at the ſame time that the intereſts of Ireland are carefully 
attended to. To prove the magnitude of the favour conferred 
on England, it was only neceſſary to ſtate that the China trade, 
to which Ireland is admited to have an indiſputable right, 1s the 
great channel of remittance, by which the India Company bring 
home the ſurplus of their territorial revenue, If Ireland was to 
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withdraw her conſumption, particularly now that the poſſeſſions 
and revenues of the Britiſh empire in India, are materially en- 
creaſed by the late peace, it might exceedingly embarraſs the af- 
fairs of the company, to whom Great Britain has thought fir 
to entruſt the government of thoſe extenfive and valuable domi- 
nions. Ireland, as a branch of the empire, is intereſted in their 
protection; ſhe ſhould, therefore, cheerfully adopt ſuch a ſyſtem 
as is eſſential to their conſervation and government. By her 
friendſhip to England, in the preſent inſtance, ſhe will not in- 
jure herſelf. The intereſt of her eonſumers, of her manufac- 
turers, and of her merchants is equally ſtudied in the preſent ar- 
rangement. The conſumers will have the Eaſtern produce fully 
as cheap as the people of England; the expence of re- export 
from London to Ireland is trifling, not greater than from Lon- 
don to the out-ports in Great Britain, and the duty in both 
countries is preciſely the ſame. The manufacturers will have a 
large portion of the trade open to their produce; a ſhip of 800 
tons burthen is annually to attend them at the port of Cork, to 
carry out their goods. They are enabled by this arrangement to 
export to any part of the Eaſt ; whereas, if Ireland was to reje& 
the ſyſtem propoſed, and to proceed to trade according to her 
abſtract rights, China is the only port open to her ſhips; but to 
the Chineſe market her productions are totally unſuited, whereas, 
in the Britiſh colonies, Iriſh ſaileloth and many other articles will 
ſell well, and in return raw materials be had, particularly ſilk for 
the future manufacture. Neither are the intereſts of the mer- 
chants forgot. The Southern whale fiſhery is open to them 
the fur trade to Nootka-ſound is open to them; they may trade 
between the North-welt coalts of America and the coaſt of 
China, conforming to the ſame regulations as other Britiſh 
ſubjects; and if they incline to trade directly to the Britiſh 
colonies, or to China, they may do it either in the annual 
ſhip, or by purchaſing ſtock in the company's funds. 

The bill goes to place Ireland and England preciſely on the 
ſame footing, in reſpect to the trade; it recognizes the India 
company as an imperial monopoly, having the ſame privileges 
from Ireland that it has from Great Britain, and upon the ſame 
terms, therefore, in fact, the only conceſſion that Ireland makes, 
is, that ſhe acquieſces in the principle of monopoly as applied to 
that branch of her commerce, and ſhe does it for the beſt poſ- 
ſible reaſon, becauſe it ſuits the policy of Great Britain, and 
contributes to the effectual government of dominions, in the pre- 
ſervation and proſperity of which ſhe has a common intereſt. 

An idea had been thrown out, he ſaid, that the favourable 
conſtruQion lately given to the navigation act, was meant as a 
ſort of compromiſe for a ſurrender on the part of Ireland of the 
trade to China. He was convinced from what he knew of the 
diſpoſitions of that country to this, that a more liberal motive 
influenced their conduct. Great Britain ſaw that ſhe could de 
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an effential ſervice to Ireland, without material prejudice to her. 
ſelf, and therefore gave it honourably without reſervation or ſti. 
pulation. But even had the act of navigation remained un- 
touched, ſtill he would have ſupported the preſent bill, per. 
ſuaded, that as far as it went it was ſtrictly fair between the two 
countries, and being convinced of that, he wauld have been as 
ready to give to Great Britain an example of affection and libe- 
rality, as to copy it from her. The importance of the naviga- 
tion act, ſo conſtrued to Ireland, had been admited on all hands : 
however, it had been ſtated, as if it were to leſſen the obligation, 
that it was no more than an act of juſtice to Ireland, a reſtitu- 
tion of a right long with-held. This was an interpretation both 
unkind and untrue; from the moment Ireland declared herſelf 
independent of England, it was a matter of favour not of right 
that ſhe could claim any intercourſe with colonies, which were 
Eonfelſedly the property of Great Britain. However impolitic it 
might be for England to reſtrict in any degree the commerce of 
this country, nevertheleſs the terms under which Ireland was to 
be admitted to a participation of her colony trade. She certainly 
bad the right as well as the power to decide in relinquiſhing this 
reſtriction; Great Britain has, however, done a great act of juſ- 
tice by herſelf. In giving re- export of colony produce from Ire- 
land to Great Britain, ſhe has opened new fields of wealth to 
this country ; ſhe has proceeded upon the true policy, that the 
ſtrength of the body is proportionate to the vigour of its mem- 
bers, and ſhe reſts aſſured, that every encreaſe of wealth to Ire- 
land, is ſo much additional ftreagth acquired for the ſecurity of 
the empire, 6: | 

He concluded, by repeating his hopes, that the Houſe ſhould 
paſs the bill in ſuch a manner, as to make the favour additionally 
acceptable to thoſe on whom it was to be conferred, and that 
they would not loſe an opportunity of offering to Great Britain 
. this ſignal pledge of their regard and aſſection; which, in his opi- 
nion, they might do without ia the leaſt ſacrificing the commer- 
cial intereſts of their own country. f 


Doctor Dvictxan ſaid, he ſhould not have riſen- to ſay 
a word in the debate, if gentlemen had not taken ſo much pains to 
magnify the importance of the conceflion this bill would make 
to En land, and to alarm the people of this country, with an 
idea that the Parliament had alienated from them a moſt inva- 
luable privilege. 

In order to ſhew that nothing but the monopoly of a great 
nation could ſupply the India trade with advantage, he inſtanced 
the trade carried on thither for a century paſt by all the different 
nations of Europe, whoſe companies had been all ruined by it, 
inſomuch that the whole amount of ſhipping that arrived'to the 
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continent of Europe in the year 1791, was but four; one Da- 
niſh, one French, one Dutch and one Portugueſe. 

With reſpeR to the boaſted fleet of fifteen ſhips from Ame- 
rica, ſaid to have been in the river Canton in 1785; what did 
this fleet confiſt of? Mere wherries, the whole tonnage of which 
altogether did not amount to the quantum of a ſingle Britiſh In- 
diaman; a numerous fleet of which was then in the river of 
Canton. 

This fleet of wherries brought home more tea than they could 
difpoſe of in their whole country, and their owners were obliged 
to re- export it to Europe, and fell it for a tenth leſs than it coſt 
them in China. Tf therefore the trade to India was really ſuch a 
mine of wealth as had been repreſented, why did not the ſaga- 
cious Americans, the adventurous French, or any other of the 
nations of Europe, at leaſt as wiſe as Ireland, find it out? 


Mr. Gxavpon combated very ſucceſsfully the aſſertion, that 
we could not export native manufactures in conſiderable quanti- 
ties to the Eaſt, if the trade were thrown open. Nothing could, 
he (aid, induce him to conſent to ſurrender a trade which might 
be thus valuable, but a belief that the intereſts of the empire re- 
quired it. No conſideration but that could perſuade him to give 
up this great commercial, and he would add, conftitutional right ; 
for hiſtory afforded no inftance of an independent country thus 
ſurrendering to another, her right to trade to the moſt wealthy 
part of the world, or indeed of granting a complete monopoly 
of any trade whatſoever. He ſhewed the abſurdity of the ar- 
gument drawn againſt the capability of this country to carry on 
a trade to the Eaft, from her not having embarked in that trade 
during the ten years that the country has been independent. 
That circumſtance he accounted for from the annual enactions of 
the Legiſlature, which prohibited the import of tea, the only 
return that could be had from that country, with which alone 
lucrative commerce could be hoped for by Ircland. 


Mr. Coxax entered into a hiſtory of the commercial flights 
put by Great Britain upon this country, progreſſively, from the 
moment ſhe began to fritter away our trade, in the reign of 
Charles the Second, until the begidning of the preſent reign, 
and he then pictured the progreſſive reſtoration of this country, 
from that time to this of her commercial rights; the great prin- 
cipal wanting, he ſaid, was the conſtru&ion of the navigation 
act, which not only put us in poſſeſſion of that trade with the 
Weſtern world, for which our geographical fituation—onr coafts 
and harbours ſo admirably fitted this country; but it would ren- 
der Ireland the great depot, the magazine of Weſtern produce 
for Great Britain, if not for all Europe; it was a meaſure at- 
tained for this country by the efforts of bis right honourable 
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friend, who had thereby ſhewn himſelf the friend to the amity, 
the connexion, and the intereſts of both countries, and whoſe 
name would ever be remembered in both with gratitude and 
eſteem. 

The circumſtances too of the time, at which this meaſure was 
ceded to this country, compared with that of 1775, when it was 
firſt aſked and not obtained, rendered it now gracious in an ex- 
traordinary degree. 

It was not now demanded by 40,000 volunteers in arms, to 
terrify a miniſter on the other fide of the water; it was not 
ſought through a fix months money bill, to embarraſs him into 
compliance; it was ceded now freely, liberally and unſolicited, 
and therefore called for a ſimilar liberality on the part of this 
country. 


The Hon. Mr. Pzzxy was for ſupporting the India bill. 


Mr. Dvquexy obſerved, that the right honourable member 
who brought in the bill, [Mr. Hobart] for regulating the trade 
of this kingdom to the Eaſt Indies, placed his meaſure upon its 
beſt and true foundation ; the right honourable member has told 
you, that 2 this bill into a law, will be of great and eſſential 
ſervice to England; he is perfectly right in that poſition; it will 
ſecure to the Britiſh company the poſſeſſion of a lucrative com- 
merce, without the poſſibility of injury to her intereſts ; it will 
ſhield her charter company in a quarter of the globe, where the 
intereſt of that company may be moſt eaſily aſſailed, and moſt 
deeply affected The right honourable mover of the bill has con- 
ceded more, he has conceded that Ireland, in yielding up her free 
right of trading to the Eaſt Indies, ſurrenders a great commer- 
cial benefit to herſelf, | | 
The right honourable member is perfectly right in his conceſ- 
fion. Should you but leave the Eaſtern world open to the ſhips 
of Ireland, and the ports of Ireland open to all the produce of 
the Eaſt, you would foon behold your veſſels traverſing the 
Eaſtern ſeas, and returning into your. harbours deeply and richly 
freighted. Underrate not the capacity of your country, and ſhe 
will ſoon prove herſelf worthy of the fituation in which the hand of 
Nature has placed her; Ireland, ſeated in the Atlantic ocean 
with deep and capacious harbours on every coaſt, preſents to 
America her Weſtern ſhore, while ſhe opens 4 Eaſtern ports to 
the wealth of Europe: with improving manufactures and a grow- 
ing ſpirit, you behold your country at the ſame moment offering 
to the overflowing capital of wealthy nations, a ſituation unri- 
valled for commerce. 1 

Had man been but half as juſt to Ireland as nature had been 
bountiful, you would ſee her now one of the richeſt countries 
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country down for ages: the hand of power has preſſed heavy on 
her ; ſhe has had the freedom of trade but for the ſhort ſpace of 
fourtcen years; the year 1779 faw her emmerged from commer- 
cial bondage, and what a gallant progreſs has ſhe made? fourteen 
years only have elapſed fince the fetters of our Iriſh commerce 
have been broken, and in that little period trade has advanced with 
uncommonly rapid movement. 

When therefore we come to legiſlate for our trade—when we 
come to make laws to reſtrict our commerce, let us remember that 
we legiſlate on a ſubje& where the benefits of a long experience 
have been unhappily denied to us; we are but flightly acquainted 
with the powers, the capacities, the natural advantages of our iſ- 
land, and with the ſpirit of enterprize that may one day animate 
our commerce. We are but a young nation in trade, and a 
young Parliament in commercial legiſlation, and therefore we 
ought to tread that ground with caution and reſerve. 


Mr. Foxsxs ſaid, though he roſe with a diſpoſition to treat the 
opinions of others with all poſſible deference, yet on a meaſure 
which involved perhaps the ſurrender of our commerce with a 
great portion of the habitable globe, he felt it as a duty he owed 
to himſelf and his conſtituents to deliver his ſentiments without 
reſerve. He muſt differ from gentlemen who ſaid, that it was 
not neceſſary to conſider the value and extent of the conceffion— 
as ſuch would be an -ungenerous procedure on our part; on the 
contrary, if, on examination, this conceſſion proved to be ſo con- 
ſiderable as he conceived, he contended that the repreſentatives 
were bound to obtain for the people a compenſation from Great 
Britain, and ſhould recolle& that however laudable acts of gene- 
roſity in individuals might appear, yet the members of that 
Houſe, as truſtees of the commercial intereſts of Ireland, were to 
be juſt, not generous. In order to 4nduce the Houſe to make this 
important conceſſion, it had been ſtated that a continuance of the 
monopoly of the India Company would be in the higheſt degree 
beneficial to England; and this ſyſtem of an exclufive trade was 
founded on ſound and intontrovertible principles. The truth of 
theſe aſſertions he meant to combat by arguments not ſolely drawn 
from the writings of theoretical men, but from the experience of 
different countries, from the opinions of the merchants and pre- 
ſent miniſters of Great Britain, and from the reports on the ſub. 
je& by the Court of Directors of the India Company addreſſed to 
the Engliſh Adminiſtration, while the negociation for the late 
renewal of their charter was depending. Every perſon, who heard 
him, was already in Smith's opinion of the impolicy and preju- 
dice of an Eaſt India Company in a country ſo circumſtanced as 
Great Britain; in which he is ſupported by all the enlightened. 
writers of this age; the ſucceſs aad great extent to which the 
Portugueſe for a century carried on a trade to the Eaſt Indies 
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without an excluſive charter, as well as the recent example of the 
Americans, completely refute the arguments of thoſe who con- 
tend that a commercial intercourſe with that quarter of the globe 
cannot be maintained with effect and advantage but through the 
medium of a monopoly. In a report on the ſubject of the India 
trade by a committee of the firſt national aſſembly, compoſed of 
ſome of the ableſt men in France, the reſult of the experiment 
of an open trade and a company are fo clearly ſtated as to decide 
any impartial mind in favour of the former ſyſtem; it appears 
from that report that in a given ſpace of time the company on an 
average annually employed 7 veſſels, containing 4250 tons; while 
in a like“ when the trade was free the merchants of France 
annnally e Mployed 29 veſſels, containing 14, 290; the value of 
the importat ions of the company within thele periods amounted 
to 23 millions, while that of the free merchants roſe to 33 mil- 
lions ; who exported 8000 pieces of Languedoc cloth, but the 
company in an equal number of years only 700 pieces. If the 
queſtion was referred even to the merchants of Great Britain they 
would pronounce a ſentence of condemnation againſt this mono- 
poly, among the numerous reſolutions of mercantile bodies in 
the fiſter kingdom to this effe& he would ſelect thoſe of a moſt 
reſpectable meeting of merchants in Liverpool in November laft ; 
which ftate © that under the direction of the company the ex- 
port trade to India was not conducted with proper attention, due 
means were not employed to explore new channels cf traffic, nnd 
the infant manufactures of Great Britain were obſtructed in their 
progreſs.” The truth of theſe charges, he obſerved, was in a 
great meaſure confirmed even by the report of the committee of 
directors on the culture of ſugar, in which it is ſtated, that this 
company of merchants have diſcouraged trade, inaſmuch as they 
have drawn the manufactures from Bengal to the weſt of India, 
and ſo negligent have they been in extending their commerce, 
that it appeers from the third number of their negociations with 
the miviſters in March laſt, that in the year 1791, the ſhipping 
employed by the company in the trade between London and the 
Britiſh ſettlements amounted only to 75 tons, while that of 
the ſhips fitted out by Britiſh ſubjeAg in the contraband trade to 
theſe ſcttlements amounted to 10, 255 tons. Mr. Dundas, in his 
letter to the company of the 16th of February, admits the fact 
of this iNicit traffic to a conſiderable extent, and adds that as 
long as it continues, the public will not be ſatisfied that every 
thing has been done by the company that can be done. Would 
not, be zſked, an individual merchant diſmiſs any agent as inca- 
pable of, or unfaithful to his truſt, who ſuffered fuch an advan- 
tage to be gained over him in any ifland or colony, where he was 
armed with a monopoly of the commerce of the whole diſtrict, and 
ſupported with all the ſtrength of the civil government; it is a 
fact, he ſaid, that till apprehenſions were entertained from the 
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merchants and manufacturers of Great Britain, the defenders of 
the company never pretended that the exports or imports were 
conducted with a reference to commercial principles; and the 
ſtatement of the Chancellor of the Exchequer and the friends of 
the company this day and at former periods. that they carried on a 
loſing trade, affords the ſtrougeſt proof of the uncommercial prin- 
ciples of their ſyſtem ; it remained therefore for the company and 
their advocates to explain the cauſe that the trade with Aſia, the 
moſt wealthy, populous and extenfive quaiter of the globe, is 
the only one of all the branches of commerce, in which the peo- 
ple of England are engaged, which has baſfled their ſpirit of en- 
terprize and adventure, and proved unprofitable.—He, ſaid, that 
from all the information he could procure a doubt was not enter- 
tained in his mind that if the monopoly was diſſolved, the trade 
to India would encreaſe in a two-fold proportion ; in confirma- 
tion and ſupport of the evidence he had already adduced of the 
inexpediency of continuing the excluſive charter of the company, 
he ſhould flate the opinion on that ſubje& of Mr. Dundas, who, 
as miniſter for India, muſt be more competent perhaps than, any 
member of either Parliament to form an accurate judgment on 
this queſtion. Mr. Dundas, in a letter to the Court of Directors of 
the 24th of March laſt acknowledges, © that he was not anxious 
what the decifion of the court.of proprietors may be, being of 
opinion that the grant of an excluſive commerce to India, is not 
very material to the intereſts either of the company or the public.“ 

He truſted he had proved by the authority of the moſt emi- 
nent theoretical writers, by early as well as recent experience, by 
the opinion of the merchants of England, by the admiſſions of the 
company themſelves, as well of the miviſter for India affairs, that the 
continuance of the company's exclufive charter is not in the higheſt 
degree beneficial to Great Britain. He next called the attention of 
the Houſe to the argument urged by the gentlemen on the oppoſite 
ſide, that the diſcuſſion, whether the continuance of the company 
was advantageons or not to Great Britain was unneceſſary on the 
part of Ireland, as it was impoſſible for the people of this coun- 
try to engage in one branch of the India trade, that to China, 
from the circurnſtance of its being carried on by bullion, (a ſpecies 
of adventure which mult prove extremely detrimental to Ireland 
in the preſent ſtate of its capital) and reſpecting the trade to the 
Britiſh ſettlements in Aſia, Ireland was to be admitted to a par- 
ticipation in it through the medium of the company, the only 
means by which a participation could become beneficial to this 
kingdom, 

Reſpecting the aſſertion of the diſadvantages of carrying on 
the trade to India by bullion, it was not jullifed by experience, 
nor founded on any true principle of commerce. The trade of 
India at all periods has been attended with conſiderable profits ; 
and yet bullion has been the medium by which it has been con- 
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ducted (as Robertſon ſtates) by the ancients ;—and (as the 
ninth report of the ſelect committee of the Engliſh Houſe of 
Commons proves) by Europeans fince the diſcovery of the paſ- 
fage by the Cape of Good Hope.—The objection does not ap- 
Ply ſtronger to the India, than any other circuitous trade; and 
that has a peculiar advantage over all trades of this deſcription, - 
as though the returns may be flow the profits are great; if Ire. 
land fends manufactures to Spain to barter for bullion, which ſhe 
again barters for tea in China; this tranſaction is clearly an in- 
terchange of goods for goods, through the intervention of ſilver; 
which inſtrad of injuring the capital of the country muſt en- 
creaſe it; while the neceſſity of reſorting annually to Spain for 
bullion might be productive of the moſt beneficial conſequences 
to the commerce of this kingdom ; by removing thoſe impedi- 
ments to the vent of Iriſh linens, which at preſent exiſt in that 
country. He ſaid, that gentlemen, who inſiſted ſo pertinaci- 
ouſly on the diſadvantages of this trade to China appear ignorant 
of a very important fact, that bullion itſelf is an article of com- 
merce : from the ſtatements of Mr. Anderſon, accountant to the 
board of controul, it appears that the profit of the India Com- 
pany on the ſilver exported to China, from 1786 to 1793, 
amounted to about 12/. per cent. He next proceeded to ſtate, 
that by accounts laid before the Engliſh Houſe of Commons, of 
the prime coft of teas in China, and the amouut of the ſums 
for which they were ſold at the India-houſe for one year ending 
the 1ſt of March, 179c—eftimating the conſumption of Ireland 
at two millions of pounds, and deducting the prime coſt of this 
quantity, ea a calculation, according to theſe accounts at twenty 
pence per pound on an average, and alſo for inſurance four pound 
per cent.— for freight 14/. per ton, allowing intereſt on the ca- 
pital employed to purchaſe the tea at 5/. per cent. for fourteen 
months, and for the charges in China 60. per ton, it appeared 
that a profit of near 30/. per eent. on his capital would remain to 
the importer of tea, without including the advantage of 121. per 
cent. on the bullion he exported. In ſupport of this calculation, 
he obferved, that he had allowed fourteen months for the voyage 
to and from China, though the committee of the directors had 
admitted in their report, reſpecting the participation of Ireland, 
it could be performed in twelve months. Relative to the charge 
of freight he alſo had been liberal ; as offers had been made in 
London by individuals at the rate of 100. per ton, and many at 
12/. In reſpect to the arguments relied on by the friends of the 
company, that ſhips of an inferior ſize and value, applicable to 
other trades, are not proper for ſuch long voyages, he ſaid, it 
was refuted by every experienced navigator of theſe days, and 
by ſome facts which he conſidered as concluſive, large veſſels la- 
bovr under great diſadvantages as to celerity and difoatch, they 
are worſe ſea-boats than ſmall veffels; the veſſels with which the 
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Americans navigate the Indian ſeas, are found perfectly adapted 
to the trade, though very inferior in tonnage to an Engliſh India- 
man. Captain Cooke, and the other eminent circumuavigators, 
preferred ſhips of a moderate ſize as beſt ſuited for the variety of 
ſeas through which they were to ſail; and he adduced as proof, 
that by velfels of that deſeription the voyage is performed not only 
with more expedition, but alſo with more ſafety.— The circum- 
ſtance of the difference of the rate of inſurance to India of a 
ſhip of 400 or 500 tons, and one of eight or nine hundred, which 
was one per cent. in favour of the former deſcription : and to 
the aſſertion that ſhips of a peculiar make and ſize only are fit 
for the conveyance of tea the fact of that commodity being 
brought home in conſiderable quantities from Canton, on ac» 
count of the company, by the veſlels employed to tranſport the 
convicts to Botany-bay, is a full and complete anſwer. 
The conſiderable diſproportion between the profits of a pri- 
vate trader and the company on the importation of tea, he con- 
tended was to be imputed to the enormous ſums paid by the com- 
pany for freight, demurrage and other charges; the ſupply of 
ſhipping was converted by thoſe monopoliſts into an inſtrument 
of patronage ; and ſuch was the growth of abuſe in this inſtance 
that it appears by the printed minutes that while the committee 
of directors were paying from 2c/. to 237. per ton on account of 
freight, they rejected offers for providing ſhips at the reduced 
freight of 17/. per ton. He ſaid, admitting for the ſake of ar- 
gument, that a trade with China by means of bullion was unpro- 
fitable, it did not follow from thence, that Ireland was incapa- 
ble of deriving conſiderable advantage from a commercial inter- 
courſe with that country ; for by the ſecond report of the com- 
mittee of directors, it appeared that the export of bullion had 
decreaſed in ſeven years ending in 1791, 300,000). That none 
would have been exported this year but for the exigencies of the 
war in India, to which the export of laſt year had been applied; 
and the directors expect that the whole will ſoon be purchaſed 
with a very trifling export of filver, owing to the ſteady grada- 
tion with which the export of the Britiſh manufactures to China 
is advancing : in another part of the ſame report they ſtate as a 
fact, that the exports of the company to China are greatly en- 
creaſed ; nor is this (they add) the reſult of compulſion towards 
the Chineſe ; on the contrary, they ſeek theſe articles with an avi- 
dity, which every year produces an encreaſed demand, inſomuch 
that ſince the year 1784, not a fingle piece of woollen has re- 
mained on hands in the ware-houſe of the company at Canton; 
one ſpecies of woollen exported to China, according to this re- 
port, in 1785, amounted to 4500 pieces; in 1791, to 6450 ; 
long ells, another ſpecies, encreaſed within the like periods from 
60,000 pieces to 150,000 pieces. Camblets in the ſame time 
from 332, to 2340 pieces. And it is ſtated in a memorial of 
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the city of Exeter to the miniſter, in the month of March laſt, 
that in a few years the value of the annual export of long ells from 
that city to China had encreaſed from 60,000/. to 400, oool. and 
this export it was expected would ſoon be double that amount, 
But it has been ſtated by a right honourable baronet [the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer] that the company loſt by theſe exports 
of woollen. He ſaid, their generoſity was without precedent ;— 
to export perhaps half a million of woollens to their own prejudice, 
to ſerve the good people of England; if their trade encreaſes in 
proportion to the expectation of Exeter, they muſt be ruined ; 
and by having a command of the beſt market in the world, their 
Hberality he really conſidered as a ftronger argument for the con- 
tinuance of the monopoly than any which had been advanced ;— 
it covered, in his eyes, a multitude of their fins; but he made 
no doubt it would be difcovered on a minute examination that the 
India Ce mpany were not fo thoughtleſs end prodigal ; and indeed 
Mr. Dundas, in bis ſpeech, does not ſeem to give implicit credit to 
this affertion of their negative induſtry, though experience had 
proved them fully competent to produce any falſe operation in 
commerce or finance. —Of this he was certain, that if the export 
was a loſing ſpeculation, it could only be explained by the abſurd 
and extravagant charges with which the company had loaded 
their trade. He ſaid, it was notorious that Ireland was capable of 
engaging in a manufaQture of woollens fimilar to thoſe made at 
Exeter for the market of China; the proceſs of the manufac. 
tute was fimple, and thoſe who made camblets or ſerges, could 
weave that ſpecies of new drapery ſtyled long ells.— By the ſtate- 
ment in the report of the directors it appeared, that camblets 
were in confiderable demand at Canton; of this manufacture the 
Iriſh were already in poſſeſſion; to bring it to perfection nothing 
was wanting but foreign demand. Thoſe proſpects therefore of 
a conſiderable export of woollens to China, he contended, were 
ſolid and well founded; of late years the manufacture of new 
drapery bad been extended to many parts of Ireland ;—in one 
county 15co looms were employed in that line, as was proved 
before a committee of the Houſe in the laſt month. 

An obſervation of Smith's reſpecting Denmark and Sweden 
has been quoted—* That it was better for ſuch poor countries 
to buy Eaſt India goods of other countries even dearer than they 
could be imported, than to engage ina branch of commerce, in 
which the capital can maintain ſo ſmall a quantity of productive 
labour at home.” This argument, he ſaid, was not applicable te 
Ireland, where tea to ſuch a conſiderable amount is conſumed as 
a neceffary of life, and not imported as by Sweden on the preca- 
rious proſpect of a vent through a contraband trade with Eng- 
land and according to the accounts in the reports of the direc- 
tors, of the rapid and extenſive ſale of woollens in China, it can- 
not be objected that a capital employed by the Iriſh in ſuch a 
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trade would maintain but a ſmall quantity of productive labour 
at home. ; 

From the example of Sweden he drew an inference drectly 
contrary to that of ſome other gentlemen, and argued that it 
ſhould prove an incitement, inſtead of a diſcouragement, to engage 

in the Fal India trade. In the ſecond report of the committee 
ol directors it is Rated—* That the Swediſh company, by far 
the moſt proſperous and beſt regulated in Europe, ſent out ſilver 
to a large amount, and for the deficieney their capitals could not 
ſupply, they received money in China againſt the drafts of their 
ſuper-cargoes on the company in Europe; they exported little, 
if any manufactures, though they could have purchaſed them in 
England, and have them delivered at, Gottenburgh at 3 per cent. 
on the firſt coſt ; the progreſs was ſo rapid of this company that 
had not the commutation act intervened, it muſt have ſwallowed u 
moſt of the trade of China, and reduced that part of the Britiſh 
company to a ſmall portion.” Page 28. If the Swediſh company 
under all the accumulated diſadvantages of a ſyſtem of monopoly 
—of the want of a market at home For tea—of a precarious ſale 
abroad—of an incapacity of exporting of mannfaQures carried 
on a trade ſo profitable and extenſive as nearly to have extinguiſh- 
ed ſuch a powerſul rival as the Britiſh company; how valuable 
and lucrative mnſt ſuch a branch of commerce prove to the Iriſh, 
who do not labour under any of thoſe diſadvantages! 

Reſpecting the argument, that it was more beneficial for Ire- 
land to purchaſe teas from the India Company in England, where 
our manufactures could be exchanged for that article, than to im- 
port it directly from the place of its growth, he obſerved, that 
it might have ſome weight, if the Britiſh company took from 
Ireland manufactures to the amount of zoc, ocol. the ſum paid 
to them for tea; but it implied what was not founded in fact, 
that the Iriſh, by their exertions to open a direct intercourſe with 
China, endeavoured to divert their capital into a new channel, 
or volunteer in a new trade; whereas the truth of the caſe was di- 
realy the reverſe. At preſent they were compelled to pay a 
large ſum for tea, which wasgbecome in a great meaſure a neceſ- 
fary of life: the only queſtion now to be decided was, whether, 
under theſe circumſtances, it was not adviſeable that Ireland 
ſhould purchaſe it at the cheapeſt rate, and conduct that purchaſe 
in ſuch a manner as may prove molt advantageous to this country, 
by maintaining in it a great quantity of productive labour? an 
object which cannot be attained by the preſent practice of deal- 
ing with the Britiſh company. | 

He ſtated, among the numerous benefits which Ireland might 
derive from a free trade to Aſia, the attraction to this kingdom 
of Britiſh capitals now employed in foreign veſſels to a conſiderable 
amount. The Engliſh would certainly prefer the people of this 
country to foreigners; and conſider their capitals more ſecure in 
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the hands of men, who were governed by laws ſimilar to their 
own, than in thoſe of the ſabjects of any arbitrary monarch. In 
the preſent ſituation of Ireland it is indiſpenſably neceſſary that 
every ſource of commerce ſhould be explored ; he obſerved, it 
was with the utmoſt difficulty, that any of the Iriſh manufac. 
tures could gain admiſſion into foreign markets; for connected 
as this kingdom is with Great Britain, the Iriſh are incapable of 
holding out inducements to other countries to engage in a com- 
mercial intercourſe with this; they cannot form diftin& commer. 
cial treaties, for any privileges they may obtain in any foreign 
port they cannot grant any return, they cannot reciprocate, nor 
can they expect a more free admiſſion of their manufactures into fo. 
reign countries, while the ſiſter kingdom prohibits the entry of any 
of them, except plain lineng. Under a combination of ſuch pow- 
erful impediments in all ,the markets of Europe, a free trade 
with China becomes an object of the firſt importance to Ireland, 
which is now, according to the report of the directors, the only 
market in the world where the manufaQurers of 'England and 
Ireland muft not meet with competitors; where the population 
and wealth of the inhabitants may create an extent of demand for 
our manufactures beyond all calculation, while the reduced price, 
at which tea, if directly imported, could be purchaſed, by en- 
creaſing the conſumption of that article in this kingdom, mult fa- 
cilitate and enlarge the ſale of our manufactures at Canton. 
Fe, in addition to the other arguments proving the neceſſity of 
exploring new ſources of commerce, urged the rapid progreſs with 
which America advanced in manufactures; a circumſtance which 
mult diminiſh her demand for ours. Additional encouragement, 
he ſaid, muſt be held out to excite the induſtry of the people in a 
country where two millions of the inhabitants have been declared 
by Parliament unable to pay a tax of two ſhillings per houſe, and 
more than cne million is remitted annuallyfto abſentees, to be ex- 
pended on the manufactures and products of another country. 

He next adverted to the participation in the trade to the Bri- 
tiſh colonies in India granted by the bill. He was not juſtified 
by the directors or our miniſters to expect that this country would 
derive advantage from ſuch a grant; in the former debates on this 
ſubject, the gentlemen on the oppoſite bench, had aſſerted that 
this was a loſing trade, carried on by the company ſolely for the 
purpoſe of remitting their revenues to England as the committee 
of directors in their firſt report labour to eſtabliſh that fact; they 
ſtate the principal exports of Britiſh products to conſiſt of copper, 
naval ſtores and woollens; it appears, by their accounts, that the 
firſt article always is in an equal, ſometimes in a double propor- 
tion in point of value to the aggregate amount of the other two ; 
but Ireland is in effect reſtrained from the export of this as well as 
naval ſtores. Relative to woollens the firſt report ſtates, that 
« Advices from India preſent a tireſome narrative of the circum- 
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ſtances which prevent the ſale of Britiſh manufaQuures ;*? and that 
the loſs on woollens for fix years ending 1790, amounted to 
37, 90l. alſo that It appears by letters from India, that larger 
quantities of woollens have remained four years unſold in the com- 
pany's warehouſes in Bengal, Madras and Bombay. They con- 
clude with this obſervation, © though the cauſes differ, which 
prevent the ſale of Britiſh manafaures—it is much to be feared 
they are permanent, and that there is little probability of enereaſ- 
ing the conſumption of woollens in India.“ If the trade was 
free, he did not doubt that it might be productive of profit ; and 
that the loſſes ſuſtained were to be imputed to the uncommercial 
principles adopted by the company. He was inclined to believe, 
from the ſtatement of this fact in a tract, (written with much in- 
formation and ability, by Mr. Law, who was a member of the 
council of revenue at Bengal) * that ſimilar articles diſpatched 
from Calcutta in Oftend ſhips, ſold advantageouſly in foreign 
markets, which had proved a loſing cargo to the merchants who 
had ſent them in the company's ſhips.” 

By this bill Ireland is given a participation in the loſing, but 
not beneficial trade, if that ſyſtem deſerves the name of trade 
which allows of an export but not import in return ; for reſpe&- 
ing the import, Ireland will continue after the paſſing of this act in 
its preſent ſituation;—and equally objectionable is the clauſe which 
gives ſubject to a contingency (which may never happen) an ex- 
port trade to China without an import of an article in return 
attended with ſo much profit, and ſuch a certain and extenſive 
ſale as tea. To prove the inefficacy of the participation to which 
Great Britain and Ireland was to be admitted under the India 
bill, he read part of a memorial from the merchants of Glaſgow 
to the miniſter in March laſt, printed by the authority of the di- 
reQors ;—in the third number of their negociations, which was 
to the following effect: 

That. a trade ſo ſhacklad by means of ſhips, factors, ware- 
houſes, &c. at home and abroad belonging to the company, 
whoſe intereſts may not always perhaps be in conſonance with 
thoſe of private adventurers, would be a ſource of eternal heart - 
burning and complaint, we are under a full conviction that the 
plan propoſed of private traders exporting in the company's ſhips 
would be entirely nugatory.?? 

He next applied himſelf to an argument on which gentlemen 
on the oppoſite bench had much relied, that though the provi- 
fions in the bill might not be as beneficial as the friends of this 
country wiſhed, yet the people of Ireland on the ſubje& of the 
trade to India were placed preciſely in the ſame fituation as their 
fellow ſubjects in Great Britain; this he denied: the caſe with re- 

ard to England was to be reſolved into this queſtion, whether 
ſhe was to carry on a trade to Aſia through the medium of a 
company or individuals? but Ireland was reduced to a different 
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alternative—a free trade, or no trade to Aſia; for the participa- 
tion affected to be granted to this country by the bill he conſidered 
as a nullity; he contended, that the condition of the two king- 
doms under the operation of the bill could never be conſidered 
as equal while Great Britain enjoyed all the benefits accruing 
from the reſidence of the monpoly ; theſe he enumerated, ſuch 
as an export annually by the company of one million of Britiſh 
products and manufactures; the building, outfit and repair of 
eighty thouſand tons of ſhipping, one million annually paid to 
Engliſh ſhip-owners- for freight, demurrage, &c. &c.—Cuſtoms 
paid by the company annually amounting to ſix hundred thouſand 
pounds paid by the company into the Exchequer in alleviation 
of the burthens of the people ; twelve thoufand ſeamen annually 
employed in the company's ſhips.— The advantage of the re-ex- 
of a conſiderable portion of the commodities of India. He 
now inſiſted that he had fully eſtabliſhed this fact that, if the bill 
then before the Houſe was paſſed into a law, it muſt operate as 
a ſurrender on the part of Ireland of a trade to India, in which 
ſhe was capable of engaging with conſiderable advantage. Yet 
to this ſurrender he was prepared to conſent, but on principles 
very different from thoſe ſtated by the oſtenſible miniſter in this 
Houſe; principles on which he believed the people of Great 
Britain ated when they acquieſced under this meaſure. When 
he recollected the violent efforts made by the company in 1783, 
againſt even an attempt to reform the groſs abuſes which pre- 
vailed in the adminiſtration of their affairs, that in theſe efforts 
they were ſeconded by the whole army of monopoliſts, by all the 
trading and monied companies in the kingdom; that ſhould any 
endeavours be uſed to diffolve this monopoly, in addition to the 
former ſupport the India Company would experience, the power- 
ful aid of the Weſt India planters, apprehenſive of the injurious 
conſequences to them of a free import of ſugars from the Eaſt, 
he ſaid, he did not hefitate to declare that a real friend to the 
Britiſh empire ought not to expoſe the preſent difordered ſyſtem 
of credit and trade in Great Britain to the hazard of ſuch a con- 
vulfion as ſo formidable a combination of intereſts might produce; 
but it was at the ſame time incumbent on the ſincere friends of 
Ireland to inſiſt on ſome conſideration being granted to the coun- 
try for this important ſacrifice ; ſome compenſation for the Trifh, 
who could not conſole themſelves as the Engliſh by the circum- 
ſtances of alleviation, attending the unavoidable circulation of 
the capital of the company through the merchants aud mannfac- 
tures of the iſland ; who provide the cargoes of their outward- 
bound ſhips. * | 
He fhovid be anſwered, he preſumed, by the right honourable 
Secretary [Mr. Hobart], that Ireland had already received com- 
enſation by the explanation of the navigation a&;—a meaſure, 


which be had effected, but which he and the gentlemen with 
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whom he acted, had never agitated. In the firſt place, he ſaid, 
that aſſertion was not well founded; as in 1787, his right ho- 
nourable friend ¶ Mr. Grattan] had made a motion for that pur- 
poſe, which he had ſupported with his vote and voice, and the 
right honourable Secretary oppoſed with both. And next he 
contended, that this meaſure was not to be conſidered as a com- 
penſation for the preſent ſurrender, Ireland having long ſince 
purchaſed this explanation for a valuable conſideration ; for her 
Parliament had granted in 1785, 140, oool. new taxes, which 
was eſteemed and intended as a full price for this advantage; ſhe 
has alſo given other conſiderations for-ir—ſhe had maintained 
three thouſand men ſince 1763, for the defence of the Weſt 
India iſlands, in the trade of which till this year ſhe had been de- 
nied a full participation; ſhe had alſo, as a further price, ſtipu- 
lated to impoſe on raw ſugars imported from the Weſt Indies 
into this kingdom, an enormous duty equal to the Engliſh. A 
poor country had conſented to pay a tax on an article, become in 
a great. degree a neceſſary of life, equal to that paid by one of 
the richeſt countries in Europe ; and in addition to all theſe con- 
ceſſions and conſiderations, the Parliament of Ireland, at the in- 
{tance of the Engliſh miniſter, adopted all the penalties of the 
Engliſh navigation act, while it abſtained from any ſtipulation 
for the advantages that act confers; and Ireland thereby re- 
ſtrained herſelf from reſorting to America, or the ports of the 
Baltic, for the purchaſe of ſhips, though ſhe could have procured 
them there on much cheaper terms, a great object to this coun- 
try, which muſt continue incapable of engaging in ſhip-building 
to a conſiderable extent, if her commerce is to be limited in the 
manner propoſed by this bill. 

In reſpect to the argument, that it could not be deemed an act 
of injuſtice on the part of England to with-hold from Ireland an 
equal explanation of the navigation act, as ſhe had rendered her 
Parliament independent of that of Great Britain, he ſaid, the 
con duct of the ſiſter kingdom relative to America, was the belt 
anſwer which could be given to it ; though America had with- 
drawn herſelf not only from all ſubjection to the Britiſh Parlia- 
ment, but alſo from all allegiance to the Britiſh Crown, yet, af- 
ter this event, that parliament paſſed an act to permit the re- 
export from America for England of the produce of the Britiſh 
Weſt India iſlands, and alſo from the Welt Indies to England 
of the tobacco of Virginia. | 

He aſked, was it not unjuſt to deny to the Iriſh, who have 
not only adhered to the Crown of Great Britain, but have al- 
ways, and are now expending their treaſure and ſhedding their 
blood in her defence, thoſe privileges, which ſhe has freely, and 
without an equivalent, granted to the Americans alienated and 
ſeparated from Great Britain? 
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He having proved, as he conceived, that this explanatory act, 
paſſed lately in England, could not be confidered as a compenſa- 
tion for ſuch an important ſurrender, ſaid, that according to his 
opinion, the only compenſation it was practicable for Great Bri- 
rain to grant at this period, had, in ſome meaſure, been ſuggeſt. 
ed by the principal members of the Iriſh Adminiſtration on the 
introduQtion of the bill now depending for confirming the India 
Company's charter, when they ftated, that the bill tended to 
eſtabliſh principles of perfe& commercial equality between the 
two kingdoms, This equality, he ſaid, ſhould pervade the whole 
ſyſtem; it ſhould confer privileges, as well as impoſe reſtrictions. 
But if the India bill paſſed without the motion of his right ho- 
nourable friend [Mr. Grattan] being adopted, the principle 
would only obtain in Ireland in the latter inſtance ; for the ma- 
nufacturers of Great Britain would be admitted into the Iriſh 
market, at a low duty, while thoſe of this kingdom would be 
excluded from the Britiſh ports, either by abſolute prohibitions, - 
or duties ſo enormous as to produce an effect equal to prohibi. 
tions. 

If we viewed the comparative ſtatement of theduties to which 
the manufacturers of each kingdom were ſubje& on entry into 
the other, the detail of thoſe payments in Ireland will be found 
to be a liſt of indulgences, while the table of thoſe levied in 
England, is nothing but a catalogue of proſcriptions. The ex- 
pericuce of the French treaty having proved, that the apprehen- 
fions the Engliſh manufacturers entertained in the year 1785, from 
the free admiſſion of the Triſh manufacturers into their market, 
were totally void of foundation, he was juſtified in aſſerting, that 
every principle of commercial policy, as well as every argument 
formed on the expediency of caltivating a common intereſt be- 
tween the two countries, operated in ſupport of the right honour- 
able member's motion. 

After having objected to the clauſe of limitation of twenty 
years to the exiſtence of the company's charter, as not being 
ſufficiently explicit in the Iriſh bill, he concluded with declaring, 
that he ſhould vote for Mr. Grattan's motion. | 


Mr. Buxton CoxysGnam ſpoke againſt the motion of Mr. 
Grattan, on very nearly the ſame grounds as the gentleman who 
had preceded him on that fide of the queſtion. He granted, 
however, that it was now become neceſſary, that this country 
ſhould endeavour to explore new ſources of commerce, and was 
long in recommending it to her to turn her attention to the Le- 


vant trade which was now principally engroſſed by that great 
woman the Empreſs of Ruſſia. 


Sir WiLLiam GLeapows ſpoke in favour of the bill; he de- 
elared he had had the opinion of ſome men of the firſt commercial 
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information, who thought that it would be productive of very 
great benefits to this country, and who would themſelves engage 
in the trade immediately if the bill ſhould paſs. 


Mr. VaxozLEvs inferred from the promptitude of thoſe. gen- 
tlemen whom Sir William Gleadowe had mentioned to engage 
in the trade even limited as it is, that it mult be a trade peculi- 
arly fitted for this country. He ſpoke for a conſiderable time 
in favour of Mr. Grattan's reſolution. 


Mr. Hosaxr now roſe, and apologiſed for troubling the 
Houſe with a word at ſo late an hour; which he ſhould not do, 
did he not ſee it neceſſary to remiad gentiemen, that when he 
had firſt introduced this bill, he had ſtated plainly the principle 
on which he wiſhed it to ftand ; an appeal to the difcretion and 


| liberality of Parliament, without any compact or ſtipulacion 


whatever. Nothing he had hitherto heard from one ſide of the 
Houſe, or from the other, had been ſufficient to induce him to 
alter that footing. He bad candidly acknowledged, in the firſt 
inſtance, that the bill would be granting a great favour to Eng- 
land; he did not wiſh to depriciate it in the leaſt degree; but if 
gentlemen on the other fide had been at fo much pains to mag- 
nify that favour, gentlemen on his ſide were jultifted in expreſ- 
ling theic feelings on the ſubjeR. | 

He had, he fd, been aſſiduous in obtaining from the Britiſh 
Parliament a ſimilar conceſſion towards this country; that con- 
ceſſion was yielded liberally and without ſtipulation ; and if it 
was productive of national advantages to Ireland, he ſhould ac- 
count it the happieſt circumſtance of his life. 

His principal objection throughout this was, that it ſhould 
have any appearance of bargain; and his with was, that every 
thing ſhould be conducted with liberality. With reſpe& to the 
effects of the navigation act, he would not pretend to ſay, with 
certainty, it would ſecure to this country the markets of Great 
Britain; it would, however, ſecure her own for at leaſt one-half 
the quantity of Welt India produce ſhe conſumed, and which ſhe 
now imports from England. | 

A right honourable friend of his [ Mr. William Burton Co- 
nyngham!] had talked of the neceſſity of ſeeking new fields of 
commerce ; here then was a new and immediate 0 

He did not with to go into the quettion of the India buſineſs 
at large; every thing which could be faid on the ſubject, and of 
which he had been at ſome pains to inform himſelf, had been al- 
ready ſaid ; one objection, however, he felt it neceſſary to make 
on an aſſertion, that the export from this country of woollens 
would be a loſs. The trade, he admitted, had been a laſing 
one, at ten pound per ton freightage ; but the India Company 
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came now to offer it at five pounds; this ſurely would not be a 
loſing trade. 


Mr. GraTTax aſſented to withdraw his motion, on condition 
of bringing it again forward in the courſe of the ſeſſion. 


Mr. CoxoLLy and Doctor Browne expreſſed their aſſent ; 
and the order of the day being read, the Houſe went into commit- 
tee pro forma on the India trade bill; reported progreſs, and 
obtained leave to fit again. 


— — —— 


Tuvssbar, jorv 4, 1793. 


Reported the reſolution of the whole Houſe for an addreſs to 
his Excellency the Lord Lieutenant, that he would lay before 
his Majeſty the humble defire of this Houſe, that he would be 
pleaſed to order the ſum of 4000. for the purpoſe of completing 
the buildings of the New Houſe of Induſtry ; and that this Houſe 
will make good the ſame. 


Fzivar, Jury 5, 1793. 


The inland fiſhery bill, Maryborough road bill, and the libel 
bill, were all read a thiid time, and paſſed. 


The ArroaxEY GENERAL moved for leave to bring in a bill, 
for giving relief to Proteſtant Diſſenters, with reſpect to the teſt ; 
which was granted. | 

On the order of the day for going into committee on the agri- 
culture bill, | 


Doctor Du1G6xan oppoſed the Speaker's leaving the ebair, 
on the ground that the bill by enabling tenants for life to leaſe 
away their lands for ever in certain caſes, would injure the pro- 

perty of remainder- men. we OO 


The Hon. Faaxcis Horchissox defended che bill. 


The Houſe reſolved into committee, went through the bill 
and the report ordered for to-morrow. * 


The ATtorney GentrAL moved for leave to bring in a bill, 
for veſting in the Crown the eftates forfeited in 1688. 

He ſtated that great inconvenience had ariſen from there not 
deiog a power within this kingdom to leaſe theſe lands ; the diſpoſal 
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of them now being in the King, under the direction of the Bri” 
tiſh Parliament, by the adopting a& of Mr. Yelverton. This 
had been conſidered by Mr. Hobart, who in the laſt ſeſſion of 
the Britiſh Parliament introduced a bill for reveſting theſe lands 
in the King, to be diſpoſed of by him with the conſent of the 
Parliament of this country. This attention to the intereſts and 
independence of Ireland, on the part of the miniſter and of Great 
Britain, he very warmly extolled.—Leave given. 


Mr. Marcus Brzesror preſented ſome petitions from per- 
ſons in the city of Waterford, ſtating the inconveniencies they 
ſuffered from being kept out of the corporation of that city, 
having legal title to be admited; and praying that the corpora- 
tion bill, now before the Houſe, might paſs into a law. 


Mr. Gaarrax preſented a fimilar petition from a number of 
perſons ſimilarly aggrieved in this city. Petitions received, and 
referred to the committee of the whole Houſe on the bill, which 
then ſat ; and after ſome oppoſition from Mr. CuAMBERLAINV. 
the Hon. Mr. Wester, and Mr. Ruxrtox ; who were anſwered 
by the Prime SerJeanrt, the ATTorRNey GENERAL, Mr. Be- 
KESFORD and Mr. Holmes ; went through the bill with ſome 
amendment. Report ordered for to-morrow, 


Mr. Foxses moved the poſtponing of lis penſion and reſpon- 
ſibility bills until ro-morrow, when the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer was to make his ſtatement relative to the meaſures he intended 
to introduce on thoſe ſubje&s. 


Mr. M*CarTtwty preſented a bill for ſecuring to Mr. Camac 
for twenty-one years, the excluſive manufaQure of vitriol in a 
certain mode diſcovered by him. Read the firſt time, and, at 
the inſtance of Mr. Corky, ordered to be printed. The ſecond 
reading was ordered for Monday next. 


Mr. Coax ſtipulated that ſufficient time ſhould be given in 
the ſubſequent ſtages of- the bill, for perſons who might think 
themſelves affected by the bill, to make application againſt it. 


SatunrBiy, JuLy 6, 1793 


Read a third time, and paſſed, the bill for conſtituting a new 
pariſh in the city of Dublin, to be called the Pariſh of St. 
George, and for erecting a pariſh church therein; alſo the bill 
for the trial in this kingdom of treaſons committed out of his 


Majeſty's dominions. 
= Ll 2 
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Mr. Foxzes obſerved that the penſion and reſponſibility bills, 
were ordered for committal this day. If the Houſe had no ob- 
jection, he was now ready to proceed in them. 


The CHANCELLOR or THE Excurques roſe and declared his 
intention of bringing in his appropriation bill (in, which a limita- 
tion of the penſion liſt is included) in a few days. He only 
waited for a vote of 256,000/. from the committee of ſupply, 
as a foundation for the bill. He would move that this commit. 
tee ſhould fit on Tueſday next, and the following day; if the 
committee ſhould agree on the vote, he would introduce his bill. 
In the mean time he would leave a ſcheme of the new arrange- 
ment of the civil expences in the vote office, where gentlemen 
might conſult it at pleaſure, and come prepared for the diſcuſ- 
ſion of it at ſome ſubſequent ſtage of the bill. He then moved 
that the committee of ſupply do fit on Tueſday next ; which, af- 
ter a word or two from Mr. Fogses, agreeing to poſtpone his 


bill unti] that of the right honourable baronet's was introduced, 
was ordered. 


Mr. Foxes ſaid, that what bad fallen from the right honour- 

able baronet was a reaſon, perhaps, for poſtponing the penſion 
bill ; but he had heard none to induce him to poſtpone his other 
meaſure, the reſponſibility bill. If gentlemen had any ſuch rea- 
ſons to offer, he would be glad to hear them. 


Mr. Hos aer ſaid, he was always unwilling to pledge the Go- 
vernment to any ſpecific meaſure, leſt, from ſome unforeſeen cir- 
cumſtances, he ſhould incur the charge of breaking faith. He 
would venture to ſay, however, on the preſent occaſion, that 
the powers which it was in contemplation to give to the new re- 
ſponſible treaſury board, were likely to be ſuch as would ſatisfy the 
Honourable gentleman. 


Mr. Forsnes ſaid, that on this intimation, and as the belief 
that the right honourable member would not preſide over any go- 
vernment, that would not faithfully carry into execution a prin- 
Ciple they aſſerted to adopt, he would conſent to the poſtpone- 
ment of this meaſure alſo. 

Read a third time the charitable loan bill; and on the queſ- 
tion being put, that the bill do-paſs, 


Mr. Jon xsox oppoſed the paſſing of the bill; he ſtated it to 
be a bill calculated for the advantage of an individual, and inju- 
rious to the public. He therefote moved that the bill be re- 
jected. * a 
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Mr. Gravpox went at ſome length into a detail of the bill, 
which he contended would be exceedingly uſeful to the lower 
claſſes of the community. | 


On the queſtion being put, the bill was rejected. On a divi- 
ſion there being, 


For the rejection - - 26 
Againſt it - - - 16 
Majority for the rejection p 19 


The ATTorxey GeNERAL preſented a bill for reveſting in his 
| Majeſty the eſtates forfeited in 1688, yet remaining unfold ; 
which was read a firſt time, and ordered to be read a ſecond time 
on Monday next. 25 


Mr. GaAvpox moved, that the committee on the revenue bill, 
be empowered to receive a clauſe for applying the duties on im- 
ported cotton thread, for the encouragement of hoſiery, by pay- 
ing bounties on cotton thread made in this kingdom for hoſiers 
ule. The motion was negatived. 


02 7 on BE 


Moxvpay, Jury 8, 1793. 


Mr. Corry preſented a petition from John Davis, James 
Chriſtie, &c. on behalf of themſelves and others, againf the bill 
for granting to Col. Camac a monopoly of vitriol, made after a 
certain manner by him invented. 


Mr. M*CaxTxuey alfo preſented a petition from a great num- 
ber of perſons concerned in the linen manuſacture, praying that 
the bill might paſs. 


The order of the day for reading this bill a ſecond time being 


Mr. Marcus BERESrOAD oppoſcd the principle of the bill: 
he ſaid that the mode of making vitriol which was ſpecified by the 
bill, and on which the monopoly was to be granted, was ſo far 
from being a new invention, that it was retailed in a very common 
printed book. If genilemen would take the trouble of turning to 
the fourth volume of the Encyclopedia Britanica, page 456 and 
457, they would there find two modes of making vitriol, ſtated 
with great minuteneſs; the one from pyrites and the other from 
ſulphurous ores ; which latter was the mode faid to be invented by 
Mr, Camac, and ſpecified in the bill. 
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He objected alſo to the wording of the at, It enacted that 


none ſhould uſe any part of the invention of Mr. Camac, nor even 
imitate his invention; this would go to preyent any vitriol from 
being made in any way whatſoever. 

He ſhewed that the Engliſh acts of Parliament, which grant a 
monopoly always, contain a minute ſpecification of the diicovery, 
whereas the preſent bill was ſo cautious on that head, as not to 
give the leaſt intimation of the manuer in which ets 1s to be 
made in the new manner. 

M.. Camac had Rated, that by this new invention he was en- 
abled to make a vitriol twenty. five per cent. cheaper than in the 
ordinary way ; Mr, Beresford thought this a ſufficient bonus with- 
cut alſo granting a monopoly for twenty-five years. 

He obſerved, that there is a very wide difference between the 
invention of a machine which is capable of exact imitation, and 
an invention in chemiſtry, where the proceſs may remain a ſe- 
cret with the inventors for ever, as it is not at all paipable or ob- 
vious to the underſtanding. Ia the one caſe the invention is 
ſold when the machine is ſhewny, in the other not fo ; hence he 
inferred, that with reſpe& to the former, a patent is neceſſary 
to ſecure to the i inventor the benefits of his diſcovery ; in the 
latter he may completely ſecure theſe benefits without either pa. 
tent or bill. 


Mr. MCaxruz ſaid, that if the diſcovery. was not really a 
new one, the bill would give no advance to Mr. Camac, as it 
contained a clauſe which rendered it inoperative, if the mode by 
Mr. Camac was not really a diſcovery of his. He dwelt largely 
on the neceſſity of adopting every meaſure which was likely to 
benefit manufactutes, which as yet were in their infancy here; 
the bill, he thought, propoſed ſuch a meaſure as would procure 
for the country a principal material for its ſtaple manufacture, 
twenty-five per cent. cheaper than it can be purchaſed at preſent. 
The bill was the more neceſſary as there exiſted no power in the 
Crown, in this country, to grant patents as in England. 


The ArTTorxey GtnxzrAt denied the poſition, that the 
Crown 1s not enabled by its prerogative to ſecure to an inventor 
the benefits of his diſcovery. The power certainly exiſted in the 
Crown here as well as in England, but was reſtrained from abuſe. 
The common cafe was, that the Crown might grant a monopoly 
in ſuch caſes for a reaſonable time: this reaſonable time was li- 
mited by ſtatute to fourteen years, and he. thought it would not 
be wiſe to depart from that principle in the preſent _ and 
grant a monopoly of twenty-five years. 


* 
* 


The Sorictrox GENEZAL was againſt the bill. 
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Mr. Corry ſaid, the more he conſidered this bill, the more 
he was convinced it ought not to paſs. It was ſtated, that Mr. 
Camac could now underſell the other manufacturers of vitriol 
twenty-five per cent. and that he procured his materials in Ire- 
land. Of the ſecret which enabled him to manufacture thus 
cheap, he would, by the bill, have a complete monopoly ; he 
might be ſaid to have alſo a monopoly of the materials. If then 
the Houſe would agree to veſting this monopoly in him, the vi- 
triol manufacture mult fall excluſively into his hands, in conſe- 
quence of his being enabled to underſell all the other vitriol com- 
panies of the — Soy Were the Houſe prepared to agree to 
this, and would Mr. Camac, if thus in complete poſſeſſion of the 
monopoly of vitriol, be content with his twenty-five per cent.? 

The petition in ſupport of the bill was certainly that of men 
highly reſpectable, but it was founded only on report, and evi- 
dently was framed without a due confideration of the ſubject, 
becauſe it was clear that the linen manufaQurers could by no 
means wiſh that Mr. Camac ſhould be veſted with a full mono- 


poly of this article, a conſequence which muſt follow from the 
bill. 


The queſtion for the ſecond reading on the firſt of September 
next paſſed in the affirmative without a diviſion. The bill of 
courſe was loſt. 


The report of the bill for better collecting money in the coun- 
ty of Dublin being brought up, 


The ATTorney GENERAL ſaid, he would oppoſe, to the ut- 
moſt of his powers, thoſe amendments in the bill, which went to 
increaſe the ſalaries of certain officers employed in the collection. 
Thoſe ſalaries had once already been encreaſed, ſince the men 
who now held thoſe places came firlt into office. If thus en- 
creaſed they were now thought by thoſe people unequal to their 
ſituation, let them reſign, and others would be very ready to 
ſucceed them. * 


Sir Joux BLaquitxe alſo ſpoke againfl the amendments. 


Mr. Joun Craubius BratsForD and Counſellor Ormssr in 
ſupport of them. 


A difference of opinion thus exiſting which would induce a 
diviſion ; and there not being forty members preſent, the conſi- 
deration of the report was poſtponed until to-morrow. 
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Tvesvay, Jorv 9, 1793. 


Doctor Dvictxax obſerved, that ſuch a great number of peti- 
tions had been prefented by perſons, praying to be included in 
the preſent iuſolveat bill, as might ultimately occaſion the bill 
being loſt, which would be very diſtreſſing to a great number of 
pcor individuals; and, as a friend to the bill, he moved, that it 
be an inſtruction to the committee on the inſolvent bill, to te- 
ceive a clauſe, that no perſons who had petitioned the Houſe to 
be included in the. iafolvent bill, except thoſe whoſe petitions 
were referred to committees, and ſpecially reported upon, ſhould 
be included in the preſent bill ; which was agreed to. 


Went into further committee on the inſolvent bill ; Mr. Jown 
O\Nz1LL in the chair. | 


Mr. Wes. moved a clauſe, that Audrew Armſtrong, an 
attorney, be exempted from the benebt of the bill; and alſo ſe- 
veral other perſons were by name, who are at preſcnt in confine- 
ment, excluded from the benefit of the act. 


On the Heuſe being reſumed, it adjourned. 


Wepxtsbar, JULY 10, 1793. 


The forfeited eſtate bil! was read a third time, and paſſed. 


Mr. Dax preſented the temporary ſtatute bill; which was read 
the firſt time. 


On the order of the day for going into committee on the 
commeretial credit bill, 


Mr. GzaTTain wiſhed to ſubmit it to the conſideration of the 
Houſe before this bill paſſed, whether ſomething ought not to 
be done for the relief of manufactures, by encouraging the ex- 

rt of them, and whether the preſent bill were not a proper one, 
in which to introduce a clauſe for that porpoſe. He was unwil- 
ling to make any ſpecific motion on this ſubjeR, leſt he ſhould put 
the Houſe under « neceſſity of oppoſing it, and of thus appa- 
rently refuſing relief to the preſent diſtreſs. He wiſhed, how- 
ever, that gentlemen would confider whether it might not be 
right to appoint a committee of the whole Honſe, for the pur- 
poſe of determining whether or not any relief could be granted. 


The Cyanceiior or THE ExcHEquer obſerved, that the 
bill now before the Houſe was deſigued, not to reſtore men to 
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employment, but to prevent more from being diſmiſſed by pre- 
venting baukruptcies. If the Houſe ſhould engage in commer- 
cial ſpeculations ta promote manufactures, the whole revenue of 
the country would be found inadequate to the undertaking. 
Trade, he thought, was not to be recalled by acts of Parliament; 
he therefore moved the order of the day. 


The Houſe then reſolved into committee on the bill; when 
Mr. GzaTTan again urged his idea, and ſuggeſted that it might 
be uſefal to introduce a clauſe, appropriating a fam of 30,0000, 
to be applied in bounty on the export of goods. 


Mr Joux B+x=srcrm aſked, where thoſe goods could be ex- 
ported to on bounty? The Houſe could not grant a bounty on 
the export to Great Britain or any of her ſettlements; and he 
knew no other place at this time to which they could be ſent. 


The SPEAKER was alſo adverſe to the idea. He aid, that the 
diſtreſs principally exifted in the cotton manufactures. Such had 
been the demand for that kind of goods ſome time back, that 
the manufacturers of both Great Britain and Ireland had ſpecu- 
lated too widely in it: they had now glutted completely every 
market in the world, inſomuch, that at preſent no bounty, how- 
ever great, could procure a vent for that manufacture. 

The linen manufacture too had ſuffered. In the laſt market 
there had been more linen for ſale and leſs ſold than at any former 
period. But whence did this ariſe? From the want of commer- 
cial credit ariſing from the improper conduct of the Engliſh 
banks. This bill went to re-eſtabliſh that credit, and probably 
before the end of the year would effect its purpoſe; and then, 
without the interference of Parliament, the linen trade would 
again revive. The beſt mode, in his opinion, to remedy the pre · 
ſent diſtreſs was, to reſtore the circulation of caſh ; but if on 
every temporary {top ariſing from the fear perhaps of inſurrec- 
tion, or from miſconception of the ſtate of the country, Parlia- 
ment ſhould interfere, inſtead of doing good, he was apprehenſive 
they-would do miſchief. He wiſhed the bill ſhould paſs in its 
preſent ſtate, without any clog whatſoever. 


Mr. GzatTaAn ſaid, it was not eaſy to anſwer the queſtion of 
the right honourable gentleman who ſpoke laſt but one, when he 
aſked where manufactures could be ſent ; but the manufacturers, 
in their petitions, bad mentioned America as a probable market, 
if an export bounty were granted. Some years fince a ſimilar 
bounty had been given, and it in ſome meaſure produced its 
eſſect. His idea however was, not immediately to propoſe ſuch a 
meaſure, but that a committee of the whole Houſe ſhould take 
the ſubje& into conſideration. Four-fifths of the cotton manu. 
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faQurers were out of employ, and the unemployed, altogether 


perhaps not leſs than twenty thouſand, were an object for Par. 
liameut to look to. 


Sir Jonx BLaquitxe and Mr. Join Craunivs Benrnsroky 
were for doing ſomething for the relief of the manufacturers, if 
poſſible. The latter ſtated, that he with ſome other gentlemen 
had gone through the liberty, in order to aſcertain the reality of 
the diſtreſs, and that he had found it real indeed! That in one 
ſtreet he had found upwards of ſeventy people lying in fevers 
ariſing from want, and that there were no leſs than twenty thou- 
fand men now ſupported by private contribution ; a dangerous 
mode, and one which the Houſe ought, if poſſible, to render 


unneceſſary. 


The Cnanczrrox er TRE ExcHequer thought any ſuch 
meaſure as that propoſed would be uſeleſs. 


Mr. Gaarrax allowed it was a difficulty to determine how 
the Houſe ſhould act on this occaſion, He rather inclined to 
think the committee ſhould be ordered ; if gentlemen agreed with 


him he would make a motion to that purpoſe ; if not, he ſhould 
now be lilent. | 


This not meeting any anſwer, the committee proceeded in the 
bill, went through it, and report ordered for to morrow. 


The India bill was read a third time, and paffed. 


Mr. FoxmBxzs was extremely ſorry that a bill diſpoſing of the 
commerce of the country, and ſome other meaſures, had paſſed 
through a Houſe very thinly attended indeed, He then adverted 
to the bill which had been that day debated in the Lords, and 
would probably ſoon come before the Houfe ; a bill which to 
him appeared of the very firſt importance, and one of the moſt 
ſerious which had ever been entertained in either our Irifh or Bri- 
tiſh Parliament. He wiſhed that ſuch a bill might not be dif- 
cuſſed in a Houſe conſiſting of forty or fifty members; and there- 
fore moved, that the Houſe be called over on Wedneſday next, 
and that the Speaker do write circular letters to the members re- 
quiring their attendance. | 


Mr. HonarT agreed to the motion; as to the propriety of the 
meaſure alluded to, it would be beft aſcertained on its drſcuf- 
fion. 


Mr. GzartTan lamented that fuch a motion ſhould have been 
made neceſſary at this period of the ſeſſion, when the preſence of 
gentlemen in the country might be in ſome meaſure effential to 
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its peace. He had hoped that the ſeſſion would have been ſuf- 
fered to go on in the ſame tranquil manner it had done; the 
meaſure, however, which adminiſtration had now thought pro- 
r to introduce, propoſing alterations ſo novel and important, 
rendered the motion of his honourable friend indiſpenſable. 


The motion was agreed to. 


Mr. Hosax r communicated to the Houſe, previous to its re- 
ſolving into a committee of ſupply, a meſſage from his Majeſty, 
ſigaifyiag that in conſequence of his paternal regard for his peo- 
ple of Ireland, &c. he conſented that the Houſe, when provid- 
ing a civil eftabliſhment for the ſupport of his crown and digni- 
ty, ſhould make ſuch uſe of the hereditary revenue, &c. as might 
be thought neceſlacy. 


On the motion of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, this com- 
munication was referred to the committee of ſupply ; into which 
the Houſe reſolved itſelf forthwith. 


The CHANCELLOR OF THE ExCHEQUER moved, in ſubſtance, 
that the hereditary revenue and additional duties ſhould make a 
conſolidated fund. —Agreed to. 


He then went into a ſtatement of his new arrangement of the 
civil liſt ; and concluded by moving, that a ſum not exceeding 
274,c00!. be granted to his Majeſty. 


Mr. Fox aks objected very ſtrongly to the large ſum 15,05. 
at which ſecret ſervice money and concordatum were fixed in the 
lit, and promiſed to contend that it ſhould be diminiſhed on the 
report ; he would alſo requeſt that the ſum to the cuſtom officers, 
and that to the barrack board ſhould be left among thoſe charges, 
which were to be annually provided for by parliamentary grants, 
in order that the abuſe and extravagance in thoſe charges might 

be liable to parliamentary correction. 


After a very long converſation on, this ſubject, the motion 
paſſed. The committee then adjourned, 


—  —  —  —  — — 


TrursDAY, Jury 11, 1793. 


Alderman WAR preſented a petition from the corporation 
of the city of Dublin, praying that'a bounty might be granted 
for the bringing of turf for the ſupply of the city of Dublin. 
Ordered to lie on the table. & 


The CHAanceLLor of. THE ExCHEQUER preſented a bill to 
enable his Excellency the Lord Lieutenant to raiſe the ſum of 


3 
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zoo, oool. by debentures or treaſury bills; which was read a firſt 
time. 


Mr. Horus reported certain reſolutions from the committee, 
appointed to inquire into the ſtate of the goals of this kingdom 
which he read in his place. 

The reſolutions purported, that a great expence had incurred 
to the public by — 2 * of felons ; and that if they were 
kept confined, and at hard labour, it would tend much to the 
reformation of their morals, and be attended with a confiderable 
ſaving to the public. 


After a ſhort obſervation from the CyaxciLLor or Tart Ex- 
CHEQUER, the report was ordered to lie on the table, and to be 


printed. 


Mr. Masox bronght up the report of the committee of ſup- 
ply. The firlt reſolution was agreed to. 


On the reſolution for aſcertaining the quantum of the civil liſt 
to be granted to his Majeſty, at the fum of 274,000). being 
read, 


Mr. Foxsxs made ſome objections. He obſerved that the 
civil hit propoſed, was greater by 18, ooo. than the preſent coſt 
of the eflabliſhment, and at the fame time that it added fo much 
to the public expence, it did not prevent the future encreaſe. 
He particularly objected to the greatneſs of the ſum at which 
concordatum was fixed in the new arrangement. The ſum of 
15,000]. at which fecret ſervice money and concordatum was 
eltimated in this arrangement, was at leaſt goool. more than 
they had ever before amounted to. He objeQed alſo to placing 
on the civil liſt the ſalaries of the Barrack board, and of thoſe to 
cuſtom officers; he would have them provided for by annual 
grants, that they might be continually ſubject to the controul of 
Parliament. He objected alia to ſome other items, making in 
the whole 17,0000. and concluded by moving, that the ſum to be 
granted to his Majeſty ſhould be 257,000. inſtead of 274, oool. 
as it flood in the report. | 


The CHAaxCELLOR OF THE ExXCHEQUER ſaid, he was happy 
the objections to the arrangement were ſo few. The principal 
difference between the honourable gentleman and him was the 
pool. additional on concordatum. He thought it neceſſary, 
he ſaid, to leave ſuch a ſum at the diſpoſal of the Crown to an- 
ſwer unforeſeen exigencies, but at the ſame time to be accounted 
for to Parliament ; as to leaving the barrack board and cuſtom 
officers continually liable to parliamentary correction, he believ- 
ed, that if any mode ſhould at any time be pointed out to the 
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Crown of making thoſe offices more uſeful, it would readily be 
adopted ; and as to leaving it in the power of Parliament to abo- 
liſh the offices themſelves, he deſired gentlemen would remember 
that it had not been his promiſe to lefſen the patronage of the 


Crown, However, reluctantly therefore he muſt oppoſe the 
motion. 


Mr. Corrs defended the barrack board as efficient and uſeful, 
and oppoſed the motion. 


Mr. VaxvELevs ſupported it. 


Mr. Gaarræx did not wiſh to derogate from the merits of 
Adminiſtration in this meaſnre. The motion of his honourable 
friend he certainly would ſupport, if he thought proper to de- 
cide upon it. At the ſame time he muſt ſay, that a difference 
of opinion about a ſum of 5cool. in a ſum of 274, oool. was 
certainly but a trifle. He thought favourably of the abolition 
of the places of vice-treaſurers, even 2 the meaſure was at- 
tended with preſent expence; as it laid a foundation for putting 
down the offices created in the Buckingham adminiſtration, and 
he hoped the principle would be followed up. 


Mr. Hozarr allowed that nothing could be more candid than 
the ſentiments of the right honourable gentleman. "Though the 
giving up of this 5ooo!. would be a very great inconvenience to 
the Government at preſent, yet, for the ſake of unanimity, he 
would not contend for it if gentlemen were determined to perſe- 
vere in their oppoſition. To him it appeared a matter of little 
conſequence whether it were granted annually or permanently 
provided for the civil lift. t 


| Mr. Forres ſaid, that feeling as be did, this ſum uader the 
head of concordatum, was extravagant, he could not think of 
withdrawing his motion for the reduction of it. At the ſame 
time, to prove his wiſh for unauimity, he would withdraw that 
part of his motion which related to the other charges, if gentle- 
men would concede to this. 


Mr. Hon Axr conceded. 
The motion then paſſed, that a ſum not exceeding 269, cool. 


be granted to his Majeſty ; and leave was given to bring in a bill 
purſuant to the reſolution. | 
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| Faivay, Jury 12, 1793. 
Read the third time, and paſſed, the coal bill. 


The Caancerior of THE ExcHEqQuE preſented his civil liſt 
bill ; which was read the firſt time, 


Mr. Hos ax r mentioned that in the Engliſh civil liſt bill, the 
penſions of foreign miniſters were not included in the penſion 
liſt. This exception would be abſurd here; but it had been in 
contemplation to except from the limited penſion liſt, the pen. 
fions of very uſeful and laborious officers, as the ſecretaries of 
various boards: but as it was feared this might excite oppoſition, 
it was given up. He, however, hoped that in future the parti. 
cular caſes of this deſcription of men would be conſidered. 


Mr. Foxnzs ſaid, that would depend on the will of Parlia- 
ment, and on the ſtrength of the particular caſes. To except 
from the lift any deſcription of men would be a deviation from 
the principle laid down. 


The ATToxney GENERAL moved for leave. to bring in the 
place bill. Leave being given, he preſented the bill forthwith, 
prefacing the introduction by a few words explanatory of its prin- 
ciple, which is to exclude from the Houſe of Commons all per- 
ſons who ſhall accept offices under the Crown, hereafter to be 
created; alſo all perſons holding offices, the duty of which is 
inconſiſtent with their duty in the Houſe of Commons; and alſo 
all perſons who ſhall hold penſions during pleaſure, or for a term 
of years under the Crown, or whoſe wives ſhall hold ſuch pen- 
ſions. It is alſo enacted by the bill, that any office which has 
been diſcontinued for five years and - revived, or to the ſalary of 
which an addition of 100/. per annum ſhall be made, ſhall be con- 
ſidered as a new office. | 

This bill, he thought, would be conſidered as having gone as 
far as was reaſonable; it however contained an exception of the 
treaſury officers, in orcer to give efficacy to the meaſure of a xe- 
ſponfible treaſury board, and it excepted alſo ſome of the prin- 
cipal officers of ſtate; the Lord Lieutenant's ſecretary ; the ſe- 
cretaries in the civil and military departments. | 

As to the qualification "of members which the bill propoſed, 
he had exactly followed that which had been adopted in Greac 


Britain. N 


Colonel BLAdYiEAE ſpoke warmly agaiuſt the principle of the 
bill. 


It was read a firit time. 
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The Houſe ſat in committee on the banker's bill. 


The Srrax R oppoſed the principle of the bill, as going to 
alter the ſyſtem of banking laws, under which the banking bu- 
ſineſs in this country has proſpered ſince the commencement of 
the preſent reign. 


The bill was ſupported by the Hon. DRNis Browne, as not 
tending to alter, but to explain, the preſent banking laws. 


Some other gentlemen ſpoke; but as the Houſe was too thin 
to admit a diviſion, the further conſideration of the bill was poſt- 
poned until to-morrow. 


A clauſe was introduced, by way of rider to the bill, for ex- 
plaining and amending the militia law, by which all members of 
the univerſity, who are not of ſeven years ſtanding, are made 
liable to ſerve in the militia if drawn by ballot. The clauſe was 
read three times, and paſſed. | 


The revenue bill was read a third time, and paſſed. 


The CnaxcRLTORH of The ExCHEQUER preſented a bill, for 
the ſupport of the honour and dignity of his Majeſty's Crown in 
Ireland; it was read a firſt time. 


The ATToxNnty GENERAL preſented a bill, for ſecuring the 
freedom and independence of the Houſe of Commons, by ex- 
cluding therefrom perſons holding any offices under the Crown, 
to be hereafter created, or holding certain offices or penſions for 
years or pleaſure ; which was read a firſt time. 


The militia pay bill was read a third time, and paſſed. 


— — 


SATURDAY, JULY 13, 1793. 


The ſpirit licenſe bill was read a firſt time. 


* Houſe then adjourned to Tueſday the ſixteenth day of 
uly. | | 


1 0 


Tokspax, Juiy 16, 1793. 


The infolvent bill was read a third time, aud paſſed. 


Mr. Forzes, after ſlating that the object of his place bill was 
to aſſimilate the conſtitution of this country to that of Great 
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Britain, and obſerving that the bill now before the Houſe did 
not go to a diſqualification of perſons employed in the collection, 
management, or receipt of the cuſtoms or exciſe, from ſitting or 
voting in Parliament, and if he fhonld acquieſce in it, it might 
be conſidered as departing from the lad which his bill went 
to eſtabliſh. He ſhould therefore move, that the committee on 
the place bill be impowered to receive a clauſe, enacting, that it 
is contrary to the principles of the Britiſh conſtitution, that any 
perſon employed in the collection, management, or receipt of the 
cuſtoms or exciſe, ſhould fit or vote in Parliament, and enacting 
that all ſuch perſons ſhould be excluded from fitting or voting in 
any future Parliament. 


Mr. Secretary HosaxrT obſerved, that there were ſeveral other 
orders before the order for going into a committee on the place 
bill; and as the Houſe was then not very full, he hoped the ho- 
nourable gentleman would poſtpone his motion until the Houſe 


was full. | 
To this Mr. Foxzts conſented. 


The Houſe then reſolved into further committee on the bill, 
for the better ſecuring the payment of debts due by bankers. 


Mr. Harro moved, that the chairman do leave the chair; 
and on the chairman putting the queſtion, the committee di- 
vided, when the numbers were, | 


For the chairman leaving the chair - - 29 
Againſt it - - - - 21 


Majority for the chairman leaving the chair 8 


The bill was conſequently loſt. 
Mr. Foxzts now moved his reſolution. 


The CHancEiLoR OF The Exchtquxr oppoſcd that any 
ſuch inſtruction ſhould be given the committee to receive ſuch a 
clauſe. He denied that it had any thing to do with the princi- 
ple of the Britiſh conſtitution; he admitted it was Britiſh poli- 
cy; it did not ſeem to him a principle of ſenſe, that a perſon 
ſhould be excluded from a ſeat in Parliament, becauſe he was em- 
ployed in the management of the revenues. In England the 
members of the treaſury board are not excluded from Parliament, 
nor are the members of the India board of controul ; he ſhould 
therefore give the clauſe his negative. i "4 


The motion was negatived without a diviſion. 


* 
r a FEY 
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The ATTorxty GENERAL moved for leave to bring in a bill, 
to amend the act for the improvement of the harbour of Dublin. 


— Leave was given. He then preſented the bill; which was 
read a firſt time. | 


— — 


WabxEsèDax, Juiy 1), 1793. 


On the report of the place bill being brought up, 


Mr. BazzinGTon ſtated at length his reaſons for difapproy- 
ing the bill, particularly thoſe clauſes of it which relate to the 
qualification of members of Parliament. He was of opinion that 
iadepeudence was a quality of the mind, which wealth could not 
give, nor the want of it annihilate. If gentlemen wiſhed effec- 
tually to ſecure the independence of Parliament, they mult abo- 
liſh the vices of avarice and ambition. He concluded by mov- 
ing, that thoſe clauſes ſhould be omitted. 


The motion was ſupported by Mr. Mason; and after ſome 
converſation between the CHANCELLOR oF THE ExCHEQUER, 
Mr. Egan, Mr. Honaar, and Mr. Gaarran, was finally car- 
ried in the affirmative. 


The order of the day for the ſecond reading of the convention 
bill being read, ; 


Mr. Garras ſaid, the convention bill is a falſe declaration 
of law. I call on the lawyers to ſay, whether the mere appoint- 
ment of delegates, or repreſentatives, for the purpoſe of peti- 
tioning the King or Parliament, is alone ſufficient to make an 
unlawful afſembly. I call for their authorities; where are their 
ſtatutes, their adjudications, their opinions? There are none, 
they know there are none. The as never ſaid, that the mere 
appointment of a repreſentative for a legal purpoſe, was an illegal 
act, or that the preparing a petition to the King or Parliament 
for the redreſs of a grievance, was an illegal purpoſe; I will 
examine their authorities. An unlawful aſſembly, ſays Lord 
Coke, is where three or more aſſemble in a body to commit a 
riot, and do not do it. An unlawful aſſembly, ſays Blackſtone, 
is where three or more aſſemble to do an unlawful act, or to pull 
down incloſures, and part without doing it. An unlawful aſſem- 
bly, ſays Hawkins, is not only an aſſembling to do an act, 
which, if done, would make the aſſembly a riot, but it is the 
meeting in great numbers, with ſuch circumſtances of terror as 
cannot but endanger the public peace, as where great numbers, 
complaining of à common grievance, meet armed in a warlike 
manner, to conſider of the means of recovering their intereſts. 
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Does a deputation, not armed in a warlike manner, nor in any. 
manner, and appointed to do a legal act, come under all or any of 
- theſe definitions? Does (I recite the ſubſlance of the bill) the 
appointment of any aſſembly to repreſent any deſcription, or 
number of the people, for the purpoſe of preparing or preſent. 
ing petitions relative to an public concernment, come under any 
one of theſe definitions? No lawyer can ſay ſo, becauſe no lawyer 
could ſay ſo without forfeiting his character as a lawyer. 

I rely upon it therefore that the declaratory part of this bill 
has not been, and cannot be ſupported by law, but that it is a 
groſs and ignorant miſrepreſentation of the law of the land, 
which it affects to declare. It is not ſupported by law, and it is 
in the face of daily practices. What was the committee 
of commerce in this country, but ſuch an aſſembly as is here pro- 
nounced illegal? What the delegates from the different coun- 
ties in England, in 1780, to promote a reduction of the ex- 
pences of the ſtate? What the conventions in England, in 
1782, for the purpoſe of the reform of Parliament ? What 
the delegates for the procuting-the repeal of the teſt act? What 
the Preſbyterian ſynod ? What the delegates of the Quakers ? 
What the convention in England, for the purpoſe of reſtoring 
Charles the Second? What the convention in Ireland, for bring- 
ing about the revolution in 1668; a convention ſtiled a northern 
aſſociation and general council, to direct the operation of aſſo- 
ciated bodies, united for the purpoſe of religion and liberty? But 
I cannot omit one convention to which the preſent family owes 
its crown, and which, if this bill is law, was an act of rebellion ; 
I mean that glorious and immortal aſſembly purporting to repre- 
{ent the people of England,. that placed the crown on the head 
of Wilkam and Mary; this aſſembly comes under every clauſe in 
this bill, deſcriptive of illegal aſſembly ; had ſuch a bill as this 
been the law of England, and been executed, Lord Somers and 
the leaders in the revolution muſt have been apprehended. I 
have read much of the proceedings of the Catholics at the time 
of the revolution, but | never before read their juſtification in the 
ſhape of an act of Parliament; for if this declaratory bill 
be law, then the convention of 1688 was againſt law, and all its 
proceedings of courſe, and amongſt others the ſettlement of the 
crown illegal, and the reſiſtance of the Catholics to that ſet- 
uement warrantable by law. Who would have thought that the 
Catholics would have found in the defamer of their loyalty, an 
apologiſt for their rebellion ; who would have thought to have 
found in a bill, profeſſing to be a ſtrong meaſure in favour of 
power, the ſced of a principle which impeacheth the ſucceſſion of 
the crown in the preſent illuſtrious family; but ſo interwoven, 
. Fortunately 1 think it, is the title of the King with the libertics of 
his people, that no man can be the notorious aud intemperate and 
blaſtedeuemy of the one, without at the ſametime ſuggeſting a quel- 
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tion againſt the other. Such melancholy and groſs ignorance does 
this act betray of the. hiſtory of both countries, and ſuch a total 
and ſhocking diſregard to every trace of ſound conſtitutional prin- 
ciple, without which no man can be a ſafe lawyer, or a good 
citizen. Blackſtone ſpeaks of this law of redreſs; the law of 
redreſs aſcertained as at the revolution, and the law of redreſs 
unaſcertained, as in thoſe caſes where the governing powers be- 
tray their truſt, and conſpire againſt the common weal ſuch as the 
modeſty of the law will not ſuppoſe, and therefore againſt which 
it does not provide a remedy, but leaves the redreſs open to the 
exigency ; and it is this which Lord Bolinbroke means, when he 
ſays the conſtitution of Great Britain cannot be deſtroyed, even 
by Parliament. Kings, like James the Second, may abdicate 
Parliaments, like his Parliament, may betray their truſt, but the 
reſources of this conſtitution are ſuch that the people cannot be 
enſlaved, until they themſelves are univerſally corrupt: how 
then are they to redreſs themſelves when they are betrayed by 
Parliament; how in ſuch a caſe—how ? but by reſorting to what 
this bill makes a miſdemeanor, the appointment or delegation of 
ſome body or bodies, who may confer and communicate. 'This 
bill, I therefore ſubmit, is not only as a declaration of law falſe 
and ignorant, but highly criminal and miſchievous, as a proviſion 
againſt thoſe popular reſources which Ireland found neceſſary once, 
and England found neceſſary alſo, and without which neither 
had been free. Reſources which ſhould neither be prohi- 
bited nor encouraged. Let me ſuppoſe, that the perſons who 
gave their early and almoſt infant voice againſt a motion to de- 
clare the rights of the Iriſh Parliament, had ſucceeded ſo far as 
to prevent the Houſe in the end from adopting that meaſure ; 
let me ſuppoſe that the ſame perſons who propoſed to give back 
the ſubſtance of thoſe rights, on the queſtion of the memorable 
propoſitions, attended as that queſtion was with a ſenſeleſs petu- 
lance of ſpeech, againſt the character as well as the pretenſions of 
Ireland; let me ſuppoſe, that they at that time had prevailed ; 
let me ſuppoſe, that thoſe who denied the ſubſtance of that de- 
claration of right on the queſtion of the regency, and mentained 
that a Britiſh convention could make a law for the people of Ire- 
land, and that this country was governed by the great ſeal of 
England; let me ſuppoſe, that they had been able at that time 
to impoſe their empty quibble as law, and their ſhameleſs aſſertion 
as conſtitution z let me ſuppoſe, that he who had declared in this 
Houſe, that the Iriſh Parliament had been once bought for half 
a million, and that it might be made neceſſary to buy it again 
for the ſame or a greater ſum; let me ſuppoſe, that he had been 
able to eſtabliſh the profligacy of this principle, the violence of 
ſuch meaſures, or the corruption of ſuch practices, as per- 
maneut maxims of Government; let me ſuppoſe, that thoſe who, 
by the precipitation of their temper inflamed, miſled, and finally 
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expoſed the Proteſtant intereſt, as they have fince endeavoured to 
alienate the Catholic intereſt, by the petulance of their language ; 
let me ſnppoſe, that they had prevailed in any, and ſtill more in 
all of their deſperate enterprifes againſt their country ; in ſuch 
cafe or cafes might not a convention have been neceſſary ? It 
is true the good ſenſe of ſome of his Majeſty's miniſters has 
checked the arbitrary genius that inſpired ſuch ſentiments, go- 
verned his temper, and renvunced his bigotry, and by taking re- 
conciling ſteps has rendered a convention ut preſent unneceffary, 
improper and improbable, But in a country where ſuch prac. 
tices have been reſorted to, and fuch avowal of ſuch profti. 
gacy publicly made, ſhall we ſay that in fo time to come ſhall 
there ever be a convention: ſuch a practice, and ſuch an unabaſhed 
zvowal of fuch a practice, is the ſubverſion of all government; 
of Engliſh government in Ireland, or of any government, be- 
canfſe it is the ſubverſion of thoſe principles moral and religious, 
wirhout which there can be no government. The miniſter there- 
fore who proclaimed that it was the cuſtom of the Britiſh go- 
vernment to buy the Iriſh Parliament with half millions, pro- 
claimed by neceffary deduction the neceſſity of an Iriſh conven- 
tion; happily, I fay, that principle is changed and a convention 
unneceſſary and unwarranted ; but in a country where fuch a 
thing could even have been publicly advanced by Adminiſtration, 


will you paſs an act againſt any convention at any time to core, - 
or any repreſentation of any deſcription of the people for any 


| ſpecific public purpoſe. Sir, if this bill had been the law of the 
land four great events could never have taken place ; the inde- 
pendency of the Iriſh Parliament ;' the emancipation of the Iriſh 
Catholics; the revolution in Great Britain, and the great event 
that flowed from it, the ſucerſſion of the Hanoverian family. 
The enacting part is a bill of popular incapacities ſtead of a con- 
Ritotion of popular reſburces; the enacting part is a proviſo 
againſt future redreſs in caſes of emergency, as the declaratory 
part is a declaration againſt the tegality of paſt redreſs. In this lat- 
ter light it muſt be confidered as a libel on the revolution; on your 
own meeting at Dungannon ; on all the proceedings of your vo- 
lunteers, and on the Catholic convention. Where is the uſe of 
Aigmatifing the volunteers by act of Parliament, if in the cauſe 
of berty they ſometimes went too far; if the ardour of youth 
could not at all times command the precaution of old age: draw 
a veil over the infirmity ; remember the eſſential ſervice ; reſpect 
the foldier's memory, and do not now, when he is dead, affemble 
round bis grave with the little enemy of his cauſe and his fame, to 
, write on his tomb this dirty indictment. Some of the gentle- 
men who now heat me were of the lawyers corp's memorable com- 
* mittee ; do they recolte& it? That committee was a deputation 
of armed men reprefenting armed men, and aſſuming to repre- 
ſent the knowledge of law as well as its battalion, for the pur- 
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poſe of queſtioning and inveſtigating a matter touching the ſlate, 
and already decided in Parliament: I am not defending ſuch a 
meeting, it ſtands an its own ground and diſtin from others; 
but if I had gone ſo very far as to be a member of that committee, 
I would not now prove falſe to my colours, and pay the miniſter 
ſuch a compliment, at the expence of my corps and my cloath, 
as to acknowledge that my proceedings and theirs influenced by 
their leaders, were in the face of the law. The Catholic 
convention is another object libeled by this bill; where is 
the uſe of the reflection? not only they who elected and they 
who compoſed that convention, but his Majeſty, who received 
its deputies, comes in for his ſhare of the obloquy ; it is very 
evident that one of the many views of this. bill is to attack the 
Catholics; as to any evil deſigns which the Catholics may be 
ſaid to entertain, I believe they have none; ſure L am, that the 
charges wbich have been made againſt the body of the Catho- 
lics are falſe; if there are grounds, ſtate them ; let that which is 
to appal us all appear; it has proved nothing but vague aſſer- 
tion; nor can we ſuppoſe that the Catholics, who, under the 
penal code, preſerved their allegiance, ſhould become diſaffected 
on the moment in which they had acquired ſuch ſolid and in- 
eſtimable advantages, and through the agency of the Govern- 
ment they are falſely charged to wiſh to undermine. The bit- 
terneſs of expreſſion which in ſome inſtances accompanied that 
grant, cannot exaſperate them againſt the ſtate, but ſhould be 
rather a ſubje& of additional thanks to the wiſer part of Goveru- 
ment, who have forced the angry bigot to vote againſt his 
ſpeech, with the humiliating privilege of babling againſt his 
vote. 

It may be to the Catholics further conſolation to find, that 
if they are calumniated, ſo have been the Proteſtants; they who 
ated for the libertics of this country; they who fince 1782 a 
gled for bills, which, in part, Government has meritoriouſſy 
acceded to, are for that very conduct, by the ſame falſe witneſs, 
vituperated expreſsly as men endeavauring to foment jealouſies 
and diſunion between Great Britain and Ireland. Satisfied with 
the ſucceſs of ſame of their great meaſures, theſe men have 
learned to deſpiſe that political jury, whoſe teſtimony. againſt 
public character is now exploded as his principles, 

Sir, this bill not only reflects on numbers of his Majeſty's ſub- 
jects as guilty of a . e but it involves them ia the pe- 
nalty; it is an ex poſt fadto law of pains and penalties: if this bill 
be law, every man who compoſed the Catholic convention is now 
liable to be proſecuted for a miſdemeanor ; it might ſo happen 
that ſome of the gentlemen who vote for the bill might be their 
jury or their judges, how would they act; would they on oath 
or as on the bench pronounce thoſe men guilty of a miſdemea- 
nor; and which they are now ready to aſſert as members of Parlia- 
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ment: thoſe gentlemen may not only happen to try ſuch offen. 
ders, but are liable to be tried themſelves, for ſuch offences ; for 
they were certainly thoſe criminal and illegal deputies deſcribed 
in the act. I do not ſuppoſe Government will ever think 
of proſecuting them, but if ſhe ſhould, ſhe will after the 
paſſing this act have againſt the legality of their conduct 
the authority of the legiſlature and their own. I have ob- 
jected to this bill as an innovation on the conſtitution ; I ob. 
ject to it alſo as an innovation on the ſyſtem of criminal juriſ- 
prudence : it puts the peace officer in the place of the court of 
Juſtice, in caſes where there 1s neither tumult nor danger of tu- 
mult ; it is true the common law makes him the judge of the im- 
minent danger to which the ſociety is expoſed, — a numerous 
body armed and proceeding to execute an illegal purpoſe, or 
a legal purpoſe in an illegal tumultuous manner; but it is the 
force or imminent danger of force, that brings the ſubje& under 
the cogniſance of the ſubordinate magiſtrate; the illegality 
alone would only bring him under the cogniſance of the courts 
of juſtice, Where there are circumſtances of force and horror 
accompanying au illegal act, then grows the power of the peace 
officer, for he is not the guardian of the law, but the conſervator 
of the peace. But this bill gives that officer in the inſtance of a 
peaceful meeting aſſembled to do a legal act, as to frame a peti- 
tion for thoſe who have deputed them ſo to do. This bill, I 
ſay, gives the peace officer the power to judge of the fact of the 
deputation; of the manner of exerciſing that truſt, and of the 
public nature of the object of it, with right of entry and a power 
to call in the military: here is the principle of the riot act ap- 
plied to the peaceful communication of ſentiment—and is an in- 
novation of the principles of the criminal law of theſe countries. 
The objects of this bill is to ſtigmatiſe the Catholic conventiun 
and prevent the reform of Parliament ; but the pretences for this 
bill, I think, are three; the Defenders, the United Iriſhmen and 
an imaginary convention at Athlone ; the laſt is not to take place, 
and on the two firſt the bill will have no operation. Gentlemen 
muſt ſurely know that either this convention is not at all to take 
place, or taking place, would be feeble and frivolous. Such a 
convention as I have ſeen deſcribed would be indeed unſeaſon- 
able, and, 1 will add, wholely inadmiſſable; but ſuch a bill as 
this, is not the way to defeat it. You remember a much more 
formidable convention than this ſuppoſed one of Athlone, a 
convention of armed men repreſenting the volunteer army; fitting 
at the Rotunda with a guard, and preparing plans for Parlia- 
ment: ſome of the friends of this bi:l, members of this Houſe, 
were deputies of that convention; accepted delegation, ſat and 
voted, and whatever evil was incurred, had a full ſhare in it. 
But bow did the then Attorney General act, did he alter the 
conſtitution under pretence of defending it ; did he make uſe of 
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popular exceſſes to abridge the liberty of the ſubject; did he give 
an opinion contrary to law, and then get Parliament to give an 
influenced judgment in ſupport of it, and invade the conſtitution 
under pretence of. declaring the law? No; when the convention 
attempted to act he framed a reſolution, which purported the de- 
fence of the conſtitution againſt all encroachment : the conſe- 
quence was the convention diſperſed, and the conſtitution ſtood 
unaltered and unimpaired—unimpaired either by the encroach- 
ment of a convention, or of a convention bill. In the preſent 
caſe the prorogation of Parliament cannot interfere, unleſs Go- 
vernment prefers a long prorogation ; and ſure I am that if ſuch 
a thing as the deſcribed convention is to take place, it were much 
better to meet it with the precedent I have mentioned than with 
this bill ; but it is evident no ſuch thing is now apprehended : the 
ſpirit of the people does not beat high, and becauſe the ſpirit 
is not high this bill is brought forward. The friends of the bill 
have ſeiſed the opportunity of public panic, which certain ex- 
ceſſes have excited: I condemn both—the exceſſes and the re- 
medy; inſtead of either I am for the conſtitution of England. 

He then moved, * that the bill be read a ſecond time on the 
ninth of September next.” | 


The ATTorney GENERAL oppoſed the motion—He faid, 
that if he had had any doubts on his mind of the truth of the de- 
claration in the preamble, as tv the legality of the aſſemblings 
deſcribed by the bill, the right honourable gentleman himſelf had 
removed them, by contradicting the opinion he had at firſt laid 
down ſo poſitively ; for he had ſaid that a meeting, ſuch as had 
been deſeribed, ſhould be withſtood, and he knew the right ho- 
nourable gentleman's principles and his love for the conflitution 
too well, to ſuppoſe he would have an aſſembly withſtood which 
was not illegal. He denied that the bill had any retroſpect 
particularly to the Catholic convention; it originated merely 
from a profeſſed deſign to call a convention, to repreſent the 
people and overturn the Parliament. He alluded to the Society 
of United Iriſhmen, whoſe agitations had greatly diſturbed the city 
and deſtioyed public credit. He mentioned the late meeting at 
Dungannon as a conſequence of the invitations of this ſocicty ; 
and preparatory only to a general meeting at Athlone in the 
courſe of the ſummer. He declared it, as his well-weighed opi- 
nion, that ſuch an aſſembly was unlawful. As to the authorities 
that had been adduced to proye it was not, he obſerved, that they 
had not been rightly underſtood ; for that in Hawkins nothing 
more was neceſſary to conſtitute an unlawful aſſembly, bur that 
they were attended with circumſtances of terror, whether armed 
or not. He had been called on for adjudication or ſtatute to 
prove the illegality. He ſaid, things might be unlawful againſt 
which no ſtatute nor adjudication exiſts. Otherwiſe precedents 
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of adjudication could never have been had. This, of repreſen. 
tative aſſemblies diſtin from Parliament, he thought was one of 
thoſe. For a repreſentative affembly ſuperior to, or even co- 
ordinate with, Parliament, was, he was convinced, already 
againſt the principles of the conſtitution. The principle of the 
bill, therefore, muſt be good; as to any imperfeQion in the 
claufes it might be corrected in a committee. The right honour. 
able gentleman miſconceived the bill if he ſuppoſed it went to 

revent all deputation; if there was any thing of that tendency 
fo the bill, he would agree to its correction in a committee: it 
went only to prevent aſſemblies purporting to be the general re. 
preſentatives of the people, not repreſentation for any pre-con- 
ceiyed object. 

The right of petitioning was not affected by the bill; that 
Tight, however, could not be cxerciſed by delegation ; each in- 
dividual knows his own grievances, and muſt petition for himſelf, 
— The people could not elect delegates for the purpoſe of con- 
ſidering whether an object ſhould be petitioned for, or not— 
whether the law was already what the preamble of the bill de- 
clared it or not, was of little importance; the queſtion was, whe- 
ther ſuch ought to be the law or not. If the Houſe beheved that 
ſuch a convention was intended, they ſhould confider well whe- 
ther it ought not to be prevented before it be too Jate.—The bill 
appeared to him a good mode of providing againſt that meeting, 
and until the right honourable gentleman ſhould point out 
fome better one, the bill ſhould meet his approbation.— 
The right honourable gentleman had faid that the bill 
was intended to prevent a reform, and that it would make one 
neceflary : he ſolemnly declared he knew no object of the bill 
but one — that was, to prevent this threatened convention, which, 
from a late publication from the United Iriſhmen, appeared by 
its mode of election to be ſtill more dangerous than it had ap- 
peared hitherto. It was to obviate this danger, only, that the 
noble peer had introduced this bill into the other Houſe ; he was 
confident that ſo ſmall an object as reform bad not on this occa- 
fion been at all in his mind. The right honourable gentleman had 
argued from the revolution of 1688, and afferted that if ſuch a 
bill as this had exiſted any ſuch revolution could never have been 
accompliſhed. For his part, ke hoped there would no more be 
occaſion for any ſuch : he admired it however, no man more, as 
the foundation of our liberties. —The bill, he contended, could 
not have the effect that the right honourable gentleman wiſhed to 
attribute to it. The crifs for ſuch au event as the convention in 
1688 are extremes which no law can have reference to: and he 
thought it worth obſerving, that even the convention in 1688 was 
' itſelf indemnified by a ſubſequent act of parliament, a circum- 
ſtance from which if any thing can be drawn, it is an argument 
againſt the legality even of that ſingular aſſembly. WOE 
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Mr. GaaTTay rofe to explain: he had not faid that the af- 
ſembly would be illegal, but that if it entertained the views, and 
met in the circumſtances which he had heard, he thought the af- 
ſembly ought to be withſtood 


Sir HexcuLss Laxcrisne ſpoke on the ſame (ide with the 
Attorney General. He paid ſome handſome compliments to the 
moderation of Mr. Grattan ; and obſerved, that the extent of 
this very evil in Ireland had hitherto prevented an adjudication 
againſt it; for the country had been now for ten years paſt re- 
ducing diſorder to ſyſtem, and giving authority to public outrage. 
As to the convention of 1688, even Blackſtone did not fay it was 
conformable to ſtatute law, and every convention that had ſat in 
Dublin for ten years paſt, had been clear violations of the con- 
ſtitution. The interval of their diſcontinuation was the moſt 
happy Ireland ever knew.—Of the Catholic committee he would 
ſay little, but that he thought their valeditory admonition 
would have been better let alone. They ſhould not have become 
preachers of ſedition the very moment. they were ſeated in the 
temple of the conſtitution. ' 

He declared, that if conventions of any kind were ſuffered to 
aſſume authority in public affairs, the conſtitution fell to the 
ground. If the caution of gentlemen heſitated at the novelty of 
this meaſure, it ſhould conſider the preſſure of the accafkon. The 
bill, he ſaid, enacted only what muſt be law in every country; 
that law had hitherto been too weak, aud long impunity had 
miſled men as to the nature of the action. 

He then exhibited forcibly the ill conſequences that myſt 
reſult from the people being too deeply immerſed in politics, and 
what is called popular diſcuſſion, To ſhew what wild and miſ- 
chievous notions this turn had given to the public mind, and alſo 
the principles of thoſe who promoted a convention in the North, 
he read a variety of extracts from the Northern Star, conſiſting 
of reſolutions, &c. and entered into at the election of delegates 
for the Dungannon mecting. | 

He concluded by declaring, he apprehended no evil from the 
bill; but if any exceptionable clauſes were in it, they might be 
correQed in the committee. 


Mr. Hazvy ſupported the motion. He declared himſelf no 
friend to canventions: they muſt indubitably produce one of two 
effects; either they muſt degrade Parliament, or they muſt ex- 
bauſt the ſtreugth of the people, and deprive them of that con- 
ſtitutional energy which they ought to exert at proper occaſions. 

He entered into a ſhort view of the different conventions that 
have met in Ireland within a few years, and ſhewed, that where 
they attempted to diate to Parliament, Parliament was enabled 
to diſperſe them with caſe, as was the cafe of 1783; when their 
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propoſitions were founded in reaſon, and Parliament made reaſon- 
able conceſſions, then they diſperſed themſelves, as the late Ro- 
man Catholic convention. | 

He thought Parliament did not think ought of itſelf, if it did 
not depend for ſupport rather on the many popular acts of this 
ſeſſion, than on one ſolitary law; they paid a bad compliment to 
the heads and hearts of their countrymen, if they did not be- 
lieve that they would rather fit down contented participators of 
an amended conſtitution, than become the dupes of knaves and 
fools. If the people were ſo ſenſeleſs, the bill might go back 
to the Lords with all his heart, for he knew not what would ſa- 
tisfy them or prevent their ruin. 


Colonel BLaquizzs and Mr, WesLEv ſpoke againſt the mo- 
tion, and for the bill. 


Doctor Browne ſpoke warmly and for a conſiderable time, 
againſt the bill, and for Mr. Grattan's motion : he concluded by 
a very happy figure—* For God's ſake,” faid he, © if you mult 
ſacrifice on the altar of peace, do not immolate liberty for the 
victim.“ 


Mr. Prax was in favour of the bill; as it was, 


Sir HENRY CavenDi8H ſaid, he voted for it as a meaſure of cau- 
tion, and one that would ſave much blood ; to poſtpone it would 
be to accelerate the misfortunes of the people, who were deceived 
at preſent in conſequence of a ſixteen year's attempt to miſlead 
them. | 


Mr. Chartes Coors was for the bill; and 


Mr. Curran againſt it, confeſſed himſelf ſtruck with 
horror at hearing the firſt legal officer of the Crown leaving the 
ſtrict letter of the law, which in a caſe like this ſhould be his only 
guide, and appealing to a ſhout of the Houſe of Commons—an 
inconſiderate Hear him” —for the ſupport to a queſtion of law, 
appealing to the uninformed judgments of country gentlemen for 
juſtification in ſubverting one of the principal pillars of the Bri- 
tiſh Conſtitution. 

He ſhewed that the conſtituent when he elects a repreſenta- 
tive, does not part with all his powers, but retains above all a right 
to watch the conduct of Parliament;—that the right of the peo- 
ple to petition by delegation was confirmed, by the Britiſh law 
which prevented more than twenty people from preſenting a peti- 
tion, and of courſe theſe twenty muſt be delegates of the reſt ;— 
and that this very principle had been diſcuſſed in the Britiſh Par- 
kament in 1780, and confirmed to the people. —He then argued 
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on the impolicy of the meaſure, and concluded by dedaring 
for the motion of poſtponing the ſecond reading. 


Mr. STaxLty, Mr, Corry, Sir Boris Rocnz, Sir Joux 
Farxs, Sir Join PaRXEL, Mr. Azcapalt, Mr. Toren, 
Mr. Dzxis Bxowns, Mr. OcLe, Mr. Joyn O'Neir, Mr. M. 
SmiTH, Mr. Fagxcn, Mr. Knox, and Mr. HoBarr, ſpoke in 
favour of the bill, and againſt the motion. 


Mr. Hoax declared nothing gave him more pain, than that 
the debate or this bill ſhould have extended to ſuch length, or 
that it ſhould, on the cloſe of the ſeſſion, create any thing like a 
diſunion of ſentiment. He declared, that nothing but the very 
alarming ſtate to which the country had been reduced by a ſpirit 
of popular commotion, excited by conventions uſurping the pri- 
vileges of repreſentation, and aſſuming to controul Parliament, 
could have induced him to conſent to the introduction of this bill; 
and even the nobleman, who had brought it into the other Houſe, 
before he had done ſo, had conſidered it over and over again, 
and did not bring it forward until abſolute neceſſity called for 
ſome effectual meaſure to ſtem the torrent of ſedition, at a time 
when writs had been iſſued by the ſociety, called United Iriſhmen, 
for the purpoſe of aſſembling the convention at Athlone, and 
under a conviction, that if Parliament ſhould break up without 
adopting the bill, which in his idea never did, nor never was in- 
tended to meddle with the conſtitutional rights of the people, 
the conſticution itſelf might be ſubverted before Parliament could 
be aſſembled, 


Mr. Duquexy ſpoke for the motion. 


Mr. GzaTTan, being exhauſted, deferred reply to the various 
arguments that had been advanced againſt him, till the committee 
this evening. 


At four o'clock this morning the queſtion on Mr. Grattan's 
motion being put, the numbers were, | 


Ayes — — ap 
Noes — _ 1 
Majority 101 


| Tellers for the Ayes, Mr. Dvquery and 13 
BROWN; for the Noes, Mr. WssLzx and Mr. Pra v. 
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Tuussbav, Jury 18, 1793- 


On the order of the day for going into a committee on the 
bill to, preveat the election or appointment of conventions, or 
other unlawful aſſemblies, under pretence of preparing or pre- 
ſeating public petitions or other addreſſes to his Majeſty or the 
Parliament, being read, 


Mr. GzatTax ſail, he intended to move that it be an. inſtrue- 
tion to the committee to receive a clauſe. to limit the duration of 
thisaFt. If gentlemen would agree to this, he ſhould make his 
particular objections in the committee. 


The ATToxxty Gexerar faid, he could by no means agree 
to the introduction of ſuch a claufe conſiſtently with his argu- 
ments of yeſterday, namely, that the bill was only declaratory of 
what was already the law of the land. 


My. GxarTan—T1 put a queſtion to the learned gentlemen 
are the two circumſtances of delegation and public concernment 
ſufficient to conſtitute an unlawful affembly, except that aſſembly 
be the Houſe Commons? or in other words, muſt any delegation 
of any deſcription of his Majeſty's ſubjects, other than this 
Houſe, for the purpoſe of promoting any redreſs of any grievance 
in church or ſtate, be conſidered as an unlawful affembly They 
have given me no anſwer; but they have ſtated a caſe which is 
another caſe, and which is a quibble, and not an anſwer. They 
have ſaid, that a repreſentative of the people, other than the 
Houſe of Commons is an unlawful aſſembly: it may be ſo; yet a 
Celegation for promoting redrefs in matter of public concernment 
may not beſo, becauſe that delegation may not be, nor aſſume to 
be, a repreſentative of the people, but of a certain deſcription 
thereof —and yet the bill, both in its preamble and declaration, 
makes ſuch aſſembly illegal. The caſe, therefore, ſtated by the 
gentlemen is no more a defence of the bill than it is an anſwer to 
my queſtion. 

The bill ſtates, that any repreſentation of any deſoription of 
his Majeſty's ſubjeQs for procuring redreſs in any manner in any 
matter of public-eoncerament, is an unlawful aſſembly. 

The learned gentlemen ſay, that a repreſentative of the people 
is ſo— which is not the caſe of that body who only aſſemble to 
repreſent in à particular matter, a particular province, county, 
city, town; diſtrict, or deſcription of people. The caſe ſub- 
mitted to the gentlemen, and the caſe contained in the bill, reſt 
illegality on the a& of delegation for procuring in any manner 
' redreſs in matters of public concerument.— The caſe ſtated by 
the learned gentlemen, ſeems to reſt the point of illegality on the 
generality of the repreſentation, and their reaſon ſeems to reſt ix 
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there ſtill more than their caſe; for inftance, they ſay a repreſen- 
tative of che people, other than the Honſe of Commons, is an 
unlawful aſſembly, becauſe the Houſe of Commons ate excluſively 
the repteſentatives of the people, and therefore to attempt to 
appoint a ſecond Houſe of Commons is anlawfv}, becauſe ineom - 
atible with the firſt. This reaſon in ſupport of this caſe is a 
ender of the principle of the bill. I do not ſay, the bill is 
betrayed but its defence is waved by the law ſervants of the 
Crown—they acknowledge that there is neither ſtatute nor adju- 
cation in ſupport of the principle of the bill ;—but they ſay 
there is reaſon, and that reaſon they alledge to be this=that 
there cannot be at one time two repreſentatives of the people; 
whereas the principle of the'bill is, 'that any repreſentation not 
of the people only, but of any deſcription whatever thereof, for a 
public purpoſe, fave only this Houſe, is an unlawful aſſembly. 

The caſe and reafoning of the learned gentlemen would compre- 
hend nothiug but a national convention; but the caſes, principle, 
and deſcription of the bill would comprehend every ſubdiviſion of 
delegation for public matter. The Preſbyterian committee, of 
which I read a petition yeſterday, and which the Proteſtant Diſſen- 
ters of England have appointed by delegation to promote redreſs of 
particular grievances, touching church and ſtate, viz. the repeal of 
the Teſt act the delegation of Quakers, if that delegation ſhould 
join in in humble addreſs for the commutation of tythes—the 
Preſbyterian ſynod, if that ſynod ſhould preſume to interfere in 
behalf of their flock in matters touching abuſes in church or 
ſtate ;—all theſe come within the letter of the act, though by no 
means within the argument which attempts to defend it. They 
are all delegations, and in the caſes I have ſuggeſted, would be 
N in procuriag redreſs of ſome abuſes either in church or 
ſtate. 

I have thus merely conſidered the argument as far as it 
declined the queſtion I propofed, and muſt ſay that the only 
ſenſe to be extracted from the argument is, that there cannot be 
at once two repreſentatives of the people for the fame purpoſes 
but for different purpoſes —it does not follow but there may. 

The Houfe of Commons, 'whem'we will for argament's ſake 
ſuppoſe the real repreſentatives of the people, is appointed for 
the exerciſe of certain power powers of impeachment, powers 
of grant, and powers of legiffation ; certainly any attempt on the 
part of the people to give a ſecond order of delegates authority to 
exerciſe ſuch powers, would in the higheſt degree be illegal—or 
what might ſeem to imply the fame thing, the appointment of a 
fecond order of delegates to repreſent the people generally with- 
out any ſpecific limitation, would be highly criminal and illegal, 
becauſe that would imply the powers I have deſcribed—but the 
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appointment of delegates for a ſpecific and legal purpoſe — for in- 
ſtance, promoting the redreſs of a particular abuſe touching the 
church or ftate—as the reform of Parliament—a limitation of public 
expences—a repeal of the teſt act; ſuch delegations which do or 
have exifted in England and Ireland, would not be an interfe. 
rence with the juriſdiction of the Houſe of Commons, nor with. 
in the reaſon of the caſe of the learned Gentlemen The people 
in electing members to ſerve in Parliament part with ſome of 
their powers, and others they retain—the power of petitioning, 
of iuſtructing, and of delivering their ſenſe on abuſes in church 
and ſtate, they retain—with theſe powers they of neceſſity retain 
another, that of forming themſelves into ſuch voluntary organi- 
zation, of committee, delegates, or repreſentatives, whichſoever 
you pleaſe to call them, for the purpoſe either of preparing their 
petitions or of framing their reſolution, or collecting their dif. 
perſed opinions into one conſiſtent inſtrument, on the object of 
the particular grievance, with a view to render the exerciſe of the 
power they retain, conſiſtent, tranquil, and operative. 

In the proceedings of ſuch delegation care muſt be taken to 
preſerve the peace, and in ſpecifying its object care muſt be taken 
to obſerve the law—but if the deſtination of ſuch delegation is 
lawful and the proceedings peaceful, I know of no law, and the 
learned gentlemen have adduced neither law nor reaſon to pro- 
nounce it an unlawful aſſembly—!l ſee plainly the neceſſity of 
leaving ſuch powers free, becauſe I ſee a time may come, we have 
ſeen when ſuch a time did come, when the Being of the conſti- 
tution ſhall depend on the exerciſe of ſuch power. Suppoſe a 
Houſe of Commons as was the cafe of the Middleſex election 
. conſpire againſt the elective rights of the community.—Sup- 
pole. a Houſe of Commons as was the caſe of the perpetual 
mutiny bill under the influence of the miniſter vote the army for 
ever—are the people to have no power of interfering, or, which 
is the ſame thing no power of communicating in order to make 
* their interference operative and conſiſtent ? It has been ſaid that 
repreſentative conventions are illegal; but the queltion of legality 
depends on what thoſe repreſentative conventions are—if they 
are national repreſentative conventions aſſuming expreſsly, or by 
the generality of their appointment, the functions of the Houſe 
of Commons, they are more than illegal—but if they are re- 
preſentative conventions appointed for a ſpecial purpoſe to prepare 
a petition or to promote the redreſs of a particular grievance, 
ſuch as may obtain in church or ſtate; for ſuch a repreſentative 
convention as committees of corpeſpondence, or the delegation 
of the Quakers, or the ſynod of the Preſbyteriane, or ſuch as 
the delegates of the Proteſtant Diſſenters now exiſting in Eng- 
land—1 hold it that ſuch repreſentative conventions are not ille- 
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The honourable member who had made the obſervation—made 
this diſtinction, for the repreſentative convention he condemned 
as a mock parliament. plainly intimating the repreſentative con- 
ventions not in any degree aſſuming the function of a Parliament 
did not come within his objection it would ſeem therefore that 
it is the aſſumption of parliamentary functions and not the act 
of repreſentation, nor the public concernment which is its object, 
that conſtitute the illegality ; and this obſervation brings the ar- 
gument of the honourable member to the ſame principle with 
that of his honourable friend —that the law will not tolerate two 
Houſes of Commons, as the principle of the argument is the 
ſame, ſo ſhall be my anſwer, that the aſſemblies deſcribed in the 
bill are not only ſuch as aſſume the functions of a Houſe of Com- 
mons, nor ſuch as aſſume the character of unlimited repreſenta- 
tion, but ſuch as are deſcriptions of his Majeſty's ſubjects how- 
ever ſmall, met on or any public purpoſe whatſoever. | 

This argument, then, like the other, leaves the bill undefended. 
But it is advanced in further ſupport of this argument, that the 
Houſe of Commons would not receive a petition from a delega- 
tion; and it is thence inferred that the act of delegation is illegal; 
but it-does not firike me in that manner. It would ſcem that 
this obſervation could only reach delegation, for the purpoſe of 
preſenting or ſubſcribing petitions, not preparing petitions, nor 
correſponding, nor digeſting reſolutions, nor promoting redreſs 
of ſpecific grievances to all which the bill goes, to none of which 
the argument goes, nor does the argument even go ſo far as to 
prove the illegality of any delegation whatſoever ; it only proves, 
that delegations for the particular purpoſe of preſenting or ſub- 
{cribing petitions, is fruitleſs; but it does not prove the delegates 
to be an unlawful aſſembly ; or that the peace officer can liloerſe 
them, or the crown officer proſecute them. You cannot petition 
Parliament by attorney does it follow you cannot appoint one? 
Aſſociation for the peace—delegations for redreſs—clubs for ſo- 
ciety, are all voluntary conventions, without ſeal, certificate, or 
or incorporation, Parliament cannot know them by that de- 
ſcription which they give themſelves, does it follow. that the law 
would puniſh them as an unlawful aſſembly ? 

The obje& of theſe meetings has in general been to propoſe 
matter for petition, or to collect or combine the public mind to 
one ſpecific mode of remedy, and not in the perſon of delegates 
to approach the legiſlature : and it is againit this proceeding the 
bill is directed. The bill leaves the county meeting free—all its 
deligns is to prevent the communicatiou of county with county, 
and city with city, on the ſubje& of public redreſs, and the re- 
form of Parliament above all other ſubjects: and the reaſon is 
very obvious z the reſolutions of ſuch county or aggregate mect- 
ings have proved generally eſſectual; but the reſolutions formed oa 
repreſentative or delegated meetings have generally proved ef- 
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feQual 3 the bill leaves the people ſuch reſources as have been 
abortive, and only takes away all which have been ſucceſsful. 
It has been ſaid in ſupport of this bill that the preamble con. 
tains in it no point of law whatſover, but is one propoſition, 
only Rating a matter of fact; this I muſt deny; the preamble 
conrzrns two propoſitions, the one, matter of fact, or rather pro- 
phefy, which is poſitive, the other matter of law, which is im- 
plicative.—Tt deſcribes an vnlawfsl affembly in theſe words— 
& mm affembly purporting to repreſent the people.” but it does 
not ſtop hete) . or any defeription or number of the people, un- 
der pretence of preparing or preſenting petitions, complaints, 
remonſtrarces, or dectarations to the king or parliament for al- 
terations of matter in church or fate, alledped grievances or 
other public concerament”” : bout if there was any doubt whether 
the preamble on nem 2 can —— — that the de- 
claratory part chat any of delegates from an 
defcription or number of his Majefiy's ſubjects bor the purpoſe of 
procuring by petition, or in any other manner, an alteration in 
matters eſtabliſhed in church or ftate is unlawſul Let me aſk 
N of the bar, what was the committee of lawyers corps 
17823 was not that very aſſembly, a delegation from a certain 
deſcription of his Mafeſty's ſubjects to procure an alteration in 
matters eſtabliſhed in ftate—a delegation to conſider a public con- 
cernment—a delegation parporting to promote the redreſs of griev- 
ance. There is not a deſeription in the act that delienates an unlaw- 
ful aſſembly, under which that committee does not come. Who 
appointed that committee A certain numerous defcription of 
his 2 fubjets— What was the object of their delega- 
tion? To confider matter of ſtate then ſettled by the law that 
is, to report whether the meaſures taken by the Parliaments of 
the two kingdoms were as unanimouſly alledged by the Parlia- 
ment of Ireland adequate in point of law to liberate this king- 
dom from the legiſlative interference of Great Britain, —And 
what was their determination? In direct contradiction to a ſet- 
Hement concluded by both Houſes of Parliament. They re- 
ported that the remedy which our Parliament had deemed ſuſſi · 
cient, was inadequate, and they concluded with an redrefs of 
their own, namely, that a bill of renunciation ought to paſs in 
the Parliament of England, and a bill of right in the Parliament 
of Ireland; | 
Here is a delegation taking into confideration every thing 
which this bill forbids—public concernment—redreſs of griev- 
une, and a particular matter, vitally affecting the ſtate, and juſt 
ſettled by the law, and here is a report of that delegation optn- 
ing that fertlement to procure an alteration therein. 
N There were, indeed, two cireumſtances which diſtinguiſh 
this delegation from the others which the bill defcribes and de- 
chres to be unlawful—the committee were delegated by an armed 
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body, to impeach the ſufficiency of a pariamentary ſetzalement 
Do I wiſh to refle on their motives? No ; they thought the 
independeney of this country was a matter of ſlate, too invalu- 
able, though ſettled by law, to be left entirely to any body of 
men, even the Houſe of Commons or to any individual of that 
Houſe, however well diſpoſed. It was an occaſion .in which 
zeal, and even ſuſpicion, was commendable. I differed from the 
members of that committee in the doctrines they then advanced 
againſt the proceedings of Parliament. I differ from ſome of 
them in the doArines they now advance againſt the proceedings 
of their own committee—and it is by a ſingular fatality that it 
ſhould it fall to my lot to reſiſt, and to theirs to ſupport a bill 
whoſe preamble and whoſe declaration do, in the fulleft and leaft 
equivocal manner pronounce their committee to have been an un- 
lawful aſſembly, and their conduct to have been illegal. 

While I combat the argument, I muſt give every due praiſe 
to the abilities of the learned gentleman who advanced it—for 
taſte as a ſcholar, knowledge as a lawyer, and extenſive, liberal, 
and deep erudition. It has been ſaid that the bill does not affect 
committees appointed bona fide to prepare petitions or other mat- 
ter, but only ſuch as make petition a pretence for delegation 
— ridiculous ! The bill goes againſt all delegation for public mat- 
ter, and provides that the pretence of petitioning ſhall not cover 
the tranſaction. 

Gentlemen having in my humble apprehenſion miſtated the 
law, proceed to my certain knowledge to miſtate the fat—and 
they inſiſt that in England no convention or committee ſuch as 
the bill deſcribes has taken place, and this they aſſign as a reaſon 
why in England there is no prohibitory (ſtatute. I mentioned 
yeſterday one delegation this moment exiſting in England -a de- 
legation from no leſs a deſcription of his Majeſty's ſubjects than 
the Proteſtant Diſſeaters in England, appointed for the expreſs 

urpoſe of procuring an alteration in a matter by law eftabliſhed 
in church and Rtate—the repeal of the teſt act. I beg to remind 
gentlemen of another delegation that took place in r lt 
was a delegation from that deſcription of his Majefty's ſubjects 
which comprehends the manufacturing intereſt of England, and 
was deputed to conſider matter that related to the ſtate of both 
kingdoms—the eommercial propoſitions. I beg leave to turn 
the recolle&ion of gentlemen to other conventions in England 
to thoſe that ſat in London in 1780, conſiſting of a deputation 
from above fixteen counties, delegating repreſentatives for the 
purpoſe of forming Committees of correſpondence, to procure 
an alteration in matters touching the ſtate—or in other words 
to frame petitions for theſe ſeveral counties for the reduction of 
the expences of the Government; and further to promote the ob- 
jects of thoſe petitions, among the number of thoſe delegates 
were ſome from the city of Loodon, appointed by an act of the 
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corporation, attended with a reſolution, that the Recorder of 
London ſhould be aſſiſtant to the delegation, a man of great 
celebrity and knowledge both as a lawyer and a conſtitutionaliſt. 
There were other moſt reſpectable names members and chair- 
men of theſe committees, the Duke of Portland, Lord Spencer, 
Mr. Fox—the name of Cavendiſh, and moſt of the whig in- 
tereſt of England. "The Duke of Rutland was chairman to 
one of the committees. There was our Burke; there were 
others; there was the Marquis of Buckingham and Mr. Gren. 
vile. I do not find any proceeding againſt theſe meetings as un- 
lawful aſſemblies, and yet all theſe came within the letter and 
ſpirit of this bill; they came within the letter of your act, for 
they were delegations ſrom certain deſcriptions of his Majeſty's 
ſubjects to procure an alteration in matter touching the ſtate, 
wiz. the expences of the king's government; they come within 
the ſpirit, becauſe the object of theſe committees was to procure, 
as that of the bill is to prevent concert—concert among the peo- 
ple, in redrefiing thoſe abuſes in the ſlate, which a Houſe of 
Commons, as is now returacd by boroughs, and influenced by 
miniſters, will not attend to, except when ſuch concert out of 
doors, as happened in counties in almoſt all great queſtions, and 
did happen in the caſe of thoſe very committees, renders it ne- 
ceſſary to atteud and concede.— I have ſhewn you the practice in 
England, and that the advocates of the bill in matter of fact at 
leaſt are entirely miſtaken. I think it has been already ſhewn 
that they are ſo in matter of Jaw, and I beg to aſk whether it is 
reaſonable to ſuppoſe that ſuch practice, ſo general, ſo repeated, 
and ſo countenances, is illegal, and whether ſuch doctrines as 
the advocates of the bill have advanced, unſupported by ſtatute, 
unwarranted by adjudication, and in the face of ſuch a number 
of precedents, indeed of daily experience, and of their own me- 
morable example, is law? I muſt therefore conclude this part of 
my anſwer by obſerving, that the arguments of this bill do not 
appear to have the ſupport either of the law or of fact. | 
As to the expediency, I beg to ſpeak a few words. This 
bill is ſaid to be an expedient to reſtore peace ;—why, then, is 
it a reflection? why do the preamble and the declaration pro- 
nounce every man who has been a delegate—all the volunteers, 
the delegates at Dungannon, the delegates of the convention, 
the committee of the lawyers corps, and the corps that appointed 
that committee—the committee of the Catholics, their late con- 
yention, and all the Catholics who appointed that convention, 
that is the whole Catholic body, offenders—men guilty of an 
unlawful aſſembly, and this moment liable to be proſecuted ?— 
For ſo much has the bill in object, not the peace of the coun- 
try, but reflection on great bodies, and the gratification of ſpleen 
at the expence of the conſtitution, by voting falſe doctrine into 
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law, and the brighteſt paſſages of your hiſtory into unlawful aſ- 
ſemblies. = 

Gentlemen have conceived this bill an expedient to quell the 
inſurgeuts; let them read the bill. It is not a riot act; the riot 
act ſeemed forgotten until a friend of mine put it into his tem- 
porary ſtatute bill; it does not go againſt riots that are, but con- 
ventions that are not.—The title of the bill as firſt brought in, 
was to prevent riots and tumults ariſing from conventions ; but as 
the bill had nothing to ſay to riots, and no riots appeared to 
have ariſen from conventions, ſnch title was in decency dropped, 
and the real object of the bill profeſſed—an act againſt conven- 
tions. 
| The bill, therefore, neither is, nor profeſſes to be a bill 
againſt riots; it is only an expedient againſt conventions, and 
only an expedient for peace, as far as conventions now diſturb 
it ; Sir, there are none. 

But gentlemen ſay, a national convention at Athlone was in- 
tended. Sir, I do believe that ſuch a one was intended ſome 
time ago, and that now it is not ſo; or, if now intended, that 
it would be trifling and contemptible. But if that is the ob- 
ject of the bill, direct the bill to that object. Do not extend the 
bill do every delegation from any county, city, town, diſtri, 
from any deſcription of any number of his Majeſty's ſubjects ap- 
pointed to procure redreſs in any abuſe relating to church or ſtate. 
My objection to your bill is, that it is a trick—waking a ſup- 
poſed national convention at Athlone in 1793, a pretext for 
preventing delegation for ever. 

I have already ſaid, that ſuch a meeting as was invited to aſ- 
ſemble at Athlone ſhou!d be withſtood. I know not what ſuch 
meeting would be, except from the ſummonſes read by gentle- 
men in this Houſe, and ſuch a meeting, I repeat it, as would 
aſſemble purſuant to ſuch ſummonſes, with ſuch a view, and 
under all the circumſtances held out, ſhould be withſtcod ;—for 
ſuch a meeting would not be an aſſembly to promote the reform 
of Parliament, but to put itſelf in the place of Parliament: But 
does it follow, therefore that the people ſhould loſe the power of de- 
legation for ever. I acknowledge the people retain their right to 
hold primary aſſemblies, as meet in the aggregate ; but do not we 
know that ſuch meetings have been ineffticacious—the object not 
of your reſpect, but of the courtiers ſcorn and ridicule ; and, 
therefore, the people have reſorted to delegates who have given 
to their wiſhes concert and effect; and, therefore, I fear it is, 
that a bill has been introduced when Parliamentary reform is in 
contemplation, to prevent ſuch delegation, leaving to the peo- 
ple ſuch popular meetings as gentlemen flatter themſelves cannot 
have any popular effect. 

My apprehenſion, therefore, is, that the ſuppoſed meeting at 
Athlone is a pretence, and that the real object of this bill is to 
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prevent in future all popular eſſect whatſoever, particularly now, 
when reform has been propoſed in this Houſe, a meaſure offenſive 
to all men who diſlike the people —offenſive to moſt of tlioſe who 
diſlike the Catholics, and deteſtable to thoſe meri who hate both. 
Does it follow, becauſe the ſuppoſed national convention at 
Athlone ſhould be prevented, that all committees of correſpon- 
dence on the. ſubje& of redreſs ſhould be put down for ever? 

o county, no city, no deſcription of men can delegate a few 
individuals to concert the moſt legal and effectual method of pro- 
curing in an acknowledged abuſe a temperate remedy. 

I am againſt this bill, becauſe it is not confined to the ſuppoſ- 
ed convention, but is levelled againſt all popular delegation in all 
time to come; and as I was againſt the exceſſes of ſome of the 
people which ſhook the principles of Government, ſo am I now 
againſt exceſſes on the other ſide, which attack the principles of 
liberty. I conſider the bill as one exceſs reforming another 
as the violence of one fide attacking the conſtitution, as that of 
the other did the government: It ſeems to me to be compounded 
of a diſlike to the people in general, and the Catholics in parti. 
cular—a concern at paſt acquiſition, and a preſent apprehenſion 
of the reform of parliament : it avails itſelf of the preſent panic 
to abridge popular rights, and it finds ſupport in fanguine but 
weak lads, who know there is a difeaſe, but have not ſenſe 
enough to diſcover the remedy, arid think that a convention bill 
is to reſtore us all to peace; who think, that in time of local dif. 
turbance, the remedy is a bill, not againſt the particular diſtur- 
bance, but againſt liberty and the people. 

I muſt repeat my conviction againſt this bill, and beg to re- 
ſort to the memories of gentlemen wherein to depofit my en- 
tire diſapprobation of this meaſure. 


Mr. Marcus BEREsTronp thought that the preamble of the 
bill contained only a recital of facts which no man could deny, 
and aſſerted that it contained no poſition of law whatſoever. He 
then went into a hiſtory of the origin and progreſs of conven- 
tions in this country, and argued from their miſchievous effects 
to their illegality. The examples that had been adduced to 
prove that repreſentative affemblies were tolerated in England, he 
Eid, did not make againſt the bill, for thoſe deputations were 
very different indeed from the national conventions that had taken 
place in Ireland. — He was againſt limiting the act to the particu- 
hi aſſembly, becauſe in doing ſo, the Houſe would declare the 
legality of all other aſſemblies of that kind, and twenty other 
fuch afſerblies would arife under different names. 

A temporary ſtatute would have the ſame effect as to time; 
for it would legalize all ſuch aſſemblies, except during the pe- 
fiod in which it ſhould prohibit them. Whoever was of opinion 
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that the bill only declared the law of the land, and the ſanction 
of the firſt lawyers in the country had been given to that opinion, 


would vote with him for its being permanent and general. 
Mr. Bux rox ConyxGnan ſpoke againſt the amendment. 


Major DoyLe, in a ſpeech of much conciliation, expreſſed 
his regret 25 any meaſure ſhould be brought forward at this 
time, wbich was likely to create a difference of opinion ;—for 
ſurely nothing could tend more to the public tranquillity, and of 
courſe to the ſecurity of Government, than that the ſeſſion 
ſhould have cloſed with the molt perfect unanimity ; and the peo- 
ple be impreſſed with the idea, that the meaſures of Government 
were ſuch as met the approbation of thoſe who did not uſually 
concur with the miniſter. He ſaid, it had been candidly ad- 
witted from the treaſury bench, that oppoſition, as it was gene- 
rally called, had ſhewn, during the ſeſſion every wiſh to ſtrengthen 
and ſupport the Government of the country, in the preſervation 
of the public peace. He would ſay for himſelf, and thoſe with 
whom be had the honour to act, that they would be always 
found ready to give every ſtrength to the executive Government, 
that did not trench upon the juſt rights and privileges of the 
ople. 

ve With reſpect to the bill, he ſaid, if it were ſo diſtinctly de- 
fined as to attach ſolely to the object it profeſſed to meet, name- 
ly, the national convention at Athlone, it ſhould have Lis de- 
cided approbation.— But, in its preſent ſtate, he thought it too 
looſe and undefined, and likely (without ſome modification) to 
raiſe doubts and fears in the minds of the moſt peaceable and 
well-diſpoſed ſubjects. The bill mult have reference either to the 
Catholic eon vention, which is paſt—the riots and tumults which 
at preſent exiſt ot to the national convention to meet hereafter. 
With the reſpe& to the firſt (the Catholic Convention) I re- 
gret, ſaid he, the manner in which it had been introduced into 
the debate. By aſſuming that that aſſembly is the ſource of this 
meaſure, what object can you propoſe to yourſelves ?—Do you 
mean by .inuendo to cenſure the benignity which has flowed 
from the throne; at the prayer of that very convention, which 
the bill by implication ſtigmatizes?—Will you, by a ſentence 
nded upon novel and ex pyg/t ſado declarations of law, con- 
demn an aſſembly whaſe 8 you have already ſo far 
approved, that you have admitted their prayer, and ratified its 
juſtice, by the immunities which you in conſequence beſtowed, 
and obſerve, that this ſentence is paſſed againſt an aſſembly no 
longer exiſting, for/it ſpontaneouſly diſſolved itſelf ?—Now, Sir, 
it either was, or it was not, illegal; if it were illegal, Parlia- 
ment was the cauſe of the illegality—you drove the Catholics to 
a convention you refuſed their original petition, aſſigning as the 
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reaſon, ** that the framers of it aſſected to ſpeak the ſentiments 
of the whole body, without having been duly deputed.” 

To obviate your objection, they had recourſe to ſyſtematic de- 
legation, and thus formed the convention ; but if it were illegal 
you ſhould have puniſhed it; did you do ſo ?—No ; you rewarded 
it, by attending to its prayer. If thus you legalize it, how can 
the neceſlity for the preſent bill be juſtified by a reference to the 
illegality of that meeting ? Now, Sir, as to the preſent tumults, 
no man can more deplore them. I lament exceedingly the fate 
of thofe deluded people who have fallen victims; to the juſt ven- 
geance of the laws. But why ſearch for diſtant reaſons when 
an obvious one preſents itſelf. A new experiment has been tried, 
in the formation of a national militia. Certainly there can be 
no more conſtitutional force; but unfortunately the ignorant 
peaſantry have not had time to know its value; and as ignorance 
is always ſuſpicious, they view that eſtabliſhment as an object of 
terror, which upon experience they will find their beſt ſecurity. 
I feel the more juſtified in attributing the preſent diſgraceful 
tumults to the miſconception of the people on this ſubje& 
rather than to politics or religion, when I refle& the very ſame 
effects were produced by the introduction of the militia act in 
England, many lives were loſt upon that occafion, and ſeveral 
counties in that kingdom were for many years without carrying 
the act into effect, until the people ſaw the good conſequences of 
the militia, and of their own accord came into the meaſure ; it 
will be ſo in this country if you will give it time. Be the cavſe 
of the riots what it may, they mult certainly be reſiſted by the 
energy of the Government, but ſurely (if poſſible) it is better to 
prevent than puniſh, and to countetact the miſrepreſentations of 
the ſeditious, by explaining to the people the advantages of the 
ſyſtem they had been taught to dread. 

It has, I fear, been miſchievouſly infinuated amongſt the pea- 
ſantry, that they are lizble to be ſent on foreign ſervice. Their 
ſuſpicions on that ſubject have been conſiderably encieaſed by the 
recollection of a circumſtance which every man muſt remember. 
A regiment was raiſed by a gentleman of another country, under 
the idea of ſerving within the realm; from being clad in green, 
were, by the people, called the Green Linnets. Theſe men were 
| aſſembled without arms, for the declared purpoſe of inſpeRing 
their necefſaries, when they were immediately furrounded by 
four regimeuts of infantry, and one of cavalry, and marched 
like convicts on board ſhip for the Weſt Indies, from whence 
few, if any, ever returned. | 
A procedure ſo infamous, as to damn any government, in even 
the moſt uncivilized country ;—the impreſſion is fill freſh upon 
the public mind. I have obſerved, within a few days palt, a 
circumſtance which I am confident muft be unknown to the right 


honourable Secretary, but which might be ufcd by ill- diſpoſed 
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perſons to keep up their ſuſpicions among the lower orders of the 
ople. 
” Gin I have ſeen with much ſurpriſe, and indeed indignation, 
a number of hackney coaches, ſurrounded by guards with fixed 
bayonets, conveying a number of perſons to the water-ſide. I 
really conceived that they had been convicts, and their deſtination 
Botany Bay; but upon enquiry, I was gravely told, that they 
were volunteers for his Majeſty's ſervice. Sir, I mention this 
circumſtance, and I dwell upon the ſubje& of the militia, becauſe 
I am anxious that the unfortunate deluded people ſhould be un- 
deceived, and no longer ſubje& to the danger reſulting from op- 
poling the laws; and as I am certain that the diſcuſſion upon 
this ſubject will be diſſeminated throughout the country, I wiſh 
to tell the people, whoſe intereſt I have ſo much at heart, that 
every man who hears me knows, that no militia man can by 
law, be ſent out of the kingdom; and that any thing they may 
hear to the contrary is intended to deceive and to abuſe them. 
So that this bill can no more have reference to the preſent 
riots than to the Catholic convention, unleſs indeed we adopt 
the curious anachroniſm, that the riots in June and July are oc- 
caſioned by a convention that may or may not meet in Septem- 
ber. | 
And now, Sir, as to the reference of the bill to that convention. 
If its object is ſolely declaratory, no additional ſtrength is given 
to Government by the bill, and this objection attends it, that it 
is harſh and irritating at a moment which peculiarly demands 
conciliatory conduct. If it be then unwiſe to promulgate at this 
juncture ſuch a bill againſt practices really culpable, will you juſ- 
tify it by ſaying, that its purview will reach miſdemeanours which 
no ſtatute has hitherto defined, and which this bill does not pre- 
tend to deſcribe ?—Have you aſcertained to yourſelves exactly 
your own object in this bill? Have you calculated its real effici- 
ency, even as to the point you may diſtinctly have in view? 
Do you mean that it ſhould take away the capacity of feeling 
grievances, or prevent communications of any ſort on political 
oppreſſions? Sir, all that ſuch a bill could perform would be to 
eſtabliſh that caution which would render diſſatisfaction dangerous. 
Whilſt popular miſconception has a tongue, it gives you warn- 
ing, and allows room for prudence to apply a lenitive or to prepare 
coercion. If coercion be unhappily requiſite—if you conſtrain 
diſcontents to be only in ſecret, diſcuſſion will become conſpiracy, 
and attempts at redreſs will degenerate into hoſtile projects, ſan- 
guinary in proportion to the danger hazarded in their formation. 
By the vague wording of this bill, a novel principle ſeems to be 
introduced into the ——— of this country, aamely, that 


the Quo animo is no longer to be a queſtion material in the trial 
of an indict ment. | 
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In all acts puniſhable by the ſtatute book, the Malus Animus 
is an ingredient indiſpenſable to conſtitute offence. A man meet- 
mg another in the ſtreet, without provocation kills him ; here 
the malice propenſe is juſtly inferred, becauſe the act could not 
ſpring from any other motive ; tf it is malice that deter- 
mines between ſuch a caſe, and one that would be deemed juſtifiable 
homicide. Now, Sir, will any man aſſume an analogy between 
the obvious motive in ſuch caſes of criminality, and the multi- 
farious ennſiderations which may inſtigate free citizens to con- 
ſultation on their political circumſtances, Sir, if we plume our- 
| ſelves on being really repreſentatives of the people, the very na- 
ture of conſtituency rmplies a right in thofe who delegate, to 
weigh the conduct of the perſons whom they have delegated. 

a ou forbid aſſemblies for this purpoſe ? I ſee no exception 
for this caſe in the bifl—all left loofe to be conſtrued according to 
tke paſſion or the intereſt of the hour, without the wholeſome 
comment of the jury ; twelve men, indeed, may be required to 
| find the fact of a perſon's having been preſent at an aſſembly, 

but when they have found it, a judgment very different from 
their's will have to decide, whether ſuch was the ſpecies of aſ- 
ſembly which the legiſlature meant to interdict and chaſtiſe. 

It is therefore that I wiſh that the meaſure ſhould not extend 
beyond its propoſed object, the threatened convention of Athlone. 
Conventions, even the moſt innocent, ſhould be rarely reſorted 
to; they may be good remedies, but they would be deſperate bad 
diet. Upon the whole, this queſtion ſhould be argued princi- 
pally upon its expediency, and I cannot conceive that Adminiſ- 
tration may do well to wink at a meaſure at one period, which 
at another may be wiſe to attend to. The great ſuperintending 
power of Government ought not to interfere but upon ſubjects 


of importance. 
« Nec Deus interfit niſi dignus vindice nodus.” 


In the Catholic convention their object was ſo explicit, fo diſ- 
tin, and ſo upheld by juſtice, that no man had to fear the fub- 
verſion of ſociety from either the meditated or accidental reſult of 
their proceedings. —But, Sir, what is the profeſſed purpoſe of 
this intended convention? Is it not that it ſhall take eſſential go- 
vernment into its own hands? Judge of the temper and equity 
with which it would adminiſter ſo formidable a ſway. Your pro- 
perty might be the firlt victim to it, but the liberty of the peo- 
ple would be inevitably loſt. I hope, therefore, the right ho- 
nourable gentleman will fo model and guard the bill, that we may 
be enabled to concur with him in reſiſtiug ſedition or rebellion, 
ſhould it dare to ſhew itſelf, protecting at the fame time, as we 
are bound to do, the juſt and unalienable privileges of a' free and 


loyal people. 
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Mr. Day declared it his decided opinion, that the conven- 
tions which had fat in this country within theſe few years were 
unlawful, as treuching on the incommunicable rights and functions 
of Parliament.— The definition of an unlawful affembly which 
had been adduced from Hawkins, was a definition only of 
a particular ſpecies, not a general one. He inſtanced the caſe of 
a meeting of conſpirators, where the privacy of the aſſembly ouſted 
the idea of terror. Though that definition, therefore, might not 
apply to conventions, it would not follow that they were not un- 
lawful aſſemblies. He excepted, however, from the charge of 
illegality, the firſt Dungannon meeting, which was juſtified from 
the neceſſity of the times. As to the Volunteer convention, he 
lamented his having been a member of it;—he gave a hiflory of 
its origin and ſeſſion, and aſked, was not ſuch an affembly accom- 
panied with terror? The Catholic aſſembly he always had 
thought an illegal aſſembly, exciting fears and jealouſies among 
his Majeſty's ſubjects; and were it not for the interpoſition of his 
Majeſty, and the prudent management of the gentlemen in this 
country, the molt miſchievous eſſects might have been produced 
by it.—Now that the danger from thoſe aſſemblies was over, was 
in his mind, the proper crifis for declaring the law againſt ſimilar, 
ones in future. He was therefore againſt the amendment. 


Mr. CaamBerLain ſpoke againſt the amendment, and ſup- 
ported the poſition, that the law of the land was as the bill de- 
clared it. He ſaid, the true criterion of the legality of any aſ- 
ſembly was, whether the Hauſe of Commons would receive a 
petition from them, ſtating their nature, and the character in 
which they acted.— He denied that the Houſe of Commons in 
either country had ever received a petition from a repreſentative 
aſſembly, ſtating itſelf to be ſuch. 


Mr. Curran ſupported the amendment.——He maintained the 
legality of repreſentative aſſemblies, when appointed for purpoſes 
different from legiſlation.— The people, when they returned a re- 
preſentative to Parliament did not part with all their powers, and 
they had a right to appoint delegates for the exerciſe of thoſe 
which they retained. [Mr. Marcus Beresford, in the courſe of 
his ſpeech, had been particularly ſevere on the laſt Dungannon 
meeting, for having expreſſed a diſapprobation of the French 
war, in oppoſition to the ſenſe of the Houſe :} he alluded to this 
—inſtanced this very right of giving an opinion on Parliamen- 
tary meaſures, as one which the people were juſtiſied in exerciſing 
by delegation. He combated the arguments of Mr. Chamber- 
lain; ſhewed that it was only through etiquette that the Houſe of 
Commons would not receive a petition from an aſſembly acting 
by delegation, becauſe in the inſtances which had been mentioned 
of the petitions from the Engliſh counties, in the year 1781, it 
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was notorious that the committee which had brought them before 
Parliament, was a delegated repreſentative aſſembly : nay, the cir- 
cumſtance had been expreſsly ſtated in the Houſe of Commons 
as a reaſon for refuſing to receive the petition, and had been 
determined an inſufficient one. 

If the people had a right to petition, a3 was allowed on all bands 
they alſo muſt have a right to do ſo in the moſt convenient man- 
ner, which was evidently by delegation. Why was the Houſe of 
Commons elected? Why did not the people themſelves aſſemble 
in pleno comitatu and exerciſe their rights themſelves as a third 
eſtate ?—Becauſe ſuch a proceeding muſt be attended with a vio- 
lation of good order, and muſt be productive of tumult.— If on a 
matter of general concern, the people, exerciſing their undoubted 
right ſhould meet at large in their reſpective towns and counties 
to petition, would not the ſame inconvenience follow Could it 
be criminal then for the people to govern themſelves in this in- 
ſtance by the ſame principle as in exerciſing their legiſlative func- 
tion ?—Cetainly not =_ then reaſoned from the danger and 
impolicy of this meaſi t this particular eriſis.— He recom- 
mended to the Houſe to conſider whether reſtraint impoſed on an 
unqueſtionable right, would not prompt the people to cxecriſe 
that right through oppoſition, and if it ſhould have that effect, 
in what fituation would the Houſe find itſelf with 110 of 
ns members placed and penſioned. 


Counſellor Jouxsox ſpoke, principally to prove, that aſſem- 
blies might be unlawful even when their object was of ſuch a na- 

ture as did not immedimtely excite terror, and though unarmed. 
He inſtanced religious conventicles and congregations of certain 
deſcriptions, which were by law denominated unlawful afſemblics. 
As to the idea that aſſemblies appointed by the people were ille- 
gal if not aſſuming the powers of taxation or legiſlation, but 
merely giving their opinion on public affairs, he thought it was 
—wans A thoſe aſſemblies ſay to Parliament as * ſaid in the 
Tempe 


. ak ſhall be King, and I'll be Viceroy over you.” 


| Mr. Knox was of opinion, that the whole power of the peo- 
ple was delegated to Parliament. Locke, indeed, and ſome other 
. theoretic writers aſſert, that there remains a ſupreme power in the 
people, but they ſhew at the ſame time that the exerciſe of this 
power preſuppoſes the diſſolution of all government. The Ca- 
tholic convertion, therefore, he thought, was illegal ; but they 
had ſome excuſe, for the Catholics were not included in the peo- 
ple ; they were not repreſented, and therefore they were under 
. ſome ſort of neceſſty to adopt ſuch an organ as the convention. 
If, however, conventions were tolerated, they would at laſt come 
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to ſiruggle with Parliament for its authority; it was better there- 
fore to ſtrangle them in their birth. 


Sir BoyLs Rocns deſcribed the country as over head and ears 
in ſedition : there were a great many Jacks the Painter in it ; the 
Houſe, however, had one good ſtake in the hedge, the exertions 
of a patriotic army.—The effuſion of anarchy and confuſion had 
done much miſchief; and if any convention ſhould preſume to 
aſſume authority, he hoped Parliament would not be ſo chicken- 
hearted as to ſuffer it. 


Major DovLe ſuggeſted the neceſſity of quieting the fears of 
the _—__ making ſome exception in favour of them, as they 
very often delegate members of their body for conſidering mat- 
ters relating to church and ſtate.—He knew their fears were un- 


founded, but it was right they ſhould be removed. 


The ATTorxty GENERAL declared nothing could be more 
remote from the intentions of gentlemen, than that the bill 
mould affect any ſuch delegations. 


Mr. GzatTTan ſaid, he knew not what the intentions of the 
bill were, but certainly the letter of it extended to thoſe people. 
After all the arguments he had heard, he ſtill was of his firſt 
opinion, that the bill declared as law what was not law ; and the 
gentlemen themſelves had conceded it; for the ſtrain of their ar- 
gument went only to ſhew that deputations for petitioning, and 
other great national purpoſes were illegal, but they acknowledged 
that deputations from particular deſcriptions of men for ſpecitied 
purpoſes were lawful; yet theſe laſt, as well as the former, were de- 
clared by the bill illegal. He explained what he had ſaid yeſter- 
day, „that ſuch an aſſembly as had been mentioned as about to 
meet at Athlone ſhould be withſtood.” He did not mean to ſay 
ſuch an aſſembly would be illegal ; but that in theſe times ſuch an 
aſſembly convened by letters miſſive from a particular ſociety 
which perhaps might aim, not at the reformation, but perhaps 
the fubttizurion of Parliament, ſhould be withſtood. 

Mr. Oct declared, he would oppoſe any alteration whatſo- 
ever being made in the bill; and charged the gentlemen of the 
country with having neglected to ſuppreſs rebellion till it was now 
almoſt too late. 


The CuANxcLLOR OF THE ExcHeqQUER ſaid, he hoped it was 
not yet too late to check the ſpirit of rebellion. As to the lega- 
lity of deputations for managing public concerns, he contended 
they were illegal in whatever ſhape. The inſtances which had 
been adduced of their being tolerated in England, did not prove 
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their legality. They were tolerated there only becauſe they 
were contemptible and innoxious ; but if they had once attempt- 
ed to graſp at the legiſlature of the country, they would have 
been immediately cruſhed. | 


| Mr. Dvquexry ſuggeſted, that both ſides of the Houſe might 

be reconciled, by confining the declarations and enactions of the 
bill to ſuch deputed aſſemblies only as ſhould aſſume any powers 
now veſted by law in the knights, citizens, and burgefles. 


The ATTorney GeneraL decidedly oppoſed this ſuggeſted 
amendment, as well as the propoſed one, on the ground that the 
law of the land was already agaiuft all deputations whatſoever for 
p*titiening or other public concerns. After ſpeaking for ſome 
time on his former ground, in ſupport of his poſition, the queſtion 
on the amendment of 'Mr. Grattan was put, and negatiyed with- 


out a diviion. | 
The committee then went through the bill, and the Houſe or- 
dercd the report to be preſented to-morrow. 


Mr. WesLEy preſented a bill for regulating the Marſbalſea of 
the Four Courts; which was read a firſt time. 


— —— —— —ͤ—b⅛ k 
Fazivar, JuLY 19, 1793. 


The report of the committee on the convention bill being 
brought up, 


Mr. Gzoxcs Poxsox>r could not give a ſilent negative to the 
bill; he conceived it to be a dire attack on the vital principles 
of the conſtitution.— It truck directly at the root of the liberty 
of the people, and at the means by which the people at any time 
might aſſert their liberty. He had not ſtudied the bill much, 
but had read enough to found this opinion on. 


The Pxius SsRI Baur declared his approbation of the bill, 
Mr. Goa Poxsaxar roſe again, and ſaid, if the bill only 


went to prevent repreſentative bodies from aſſuming functious 
peculiar to Parliament, he ſhouid not have objected: but if any 
attack ſhould in future be made on the liberty of the people by 
any future Goveroment, they were deprived by this bill of all 
means of reſilling it, but by an appeal to arms. 


"Mr. Hon aſſerted that the bill only went to prevent ſuch aſ- 
ſemblies as-the honourable member had deſcribed, and was ſorry 
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he had uſed ſo incautious an expreſſion as that people had no re- 


ſource but in arms. 


Mr. Geoxce Poxsonsy explained: he only ſaid, if an at- 
tack ſhould be made on their liberties. 


Mr. Ga ArrAx again repeated that the bill went to prevent all 
deputations of any deſcription of men whatſoever ; and there- 
fore his objection to the bill remained in full force. 


The ATTorxnty GENERAL defended the bill by his former 
arguments. 


Mr. Gzorct Poxsowsy ſhewed that the bill went to prevent 
the people from conferring about the ſubject of their petition, 
which would undoubtedly much weaken the conſtitutional power 


of the people. 


The ATTornyy GrtntraL then moved, by way of amendment, 
that in the preamble, the words, © conventions and other un- 
lawful aſſemblies, be omitted, in order to obviate the idea of the 
bill looking back to paſt aſſemblies. —This amendment being 
agreed to, . 

He moved that in the firſt clauſe the words, © and other pub- 
lic concernments,” be omitted, as they were ſuppoſed to give 
the bill too great a latitude—and alſo the words, to prevent like 
miſchiefs in future ;?” both which amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was then read a third time, and paſſed. 


Mr. Georce Ponsoxnsy roſe and obſerved, that a right ho- 
nourable relation of his had, ſome time fince, by an unanimous 
vote of the Honſe, obtained leave to bring in a bill for the more 
equal repreſentation of the people in Parhament ; and a commit- 
tee was appointed in conſequence to propoſe that bill; but the 
right honourable member who had obtamed permiſſion was him- 
fel unable to attend, and had requeſted of him to preſent the bill; 
which he now did, and moved that it be received. 

He ſhould not after the firſt reading make, at this late period 
of the ſeſſion, any motion for a ſecond reading ; he ſhould bare- 
ly move, that it be printed, in order that the members of the 

ouſe, and the public at large, might have time to confider it 
before the next ſeſſion of Parliament. He truſted, however, that 
as the bill, from the magnitude of the object it embraced, might 
labour under many defedhs, in going forth in the preſent form, it 
would be confidered with candour. 

The permiſſion of this Houſe had been unanimouſly given for 
the introduction of this bill. He truſted that the Houſe would, 
with the ſame unanimity concur in aiding to carry it into effect, 


* 
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and to correct any defects under which in its preſent ſtate it might 
labour. 
The bill being received was read a firſt time ; 


When Sir HzxcurLes Lancri54s roſe, and ſpoke againſt the 
general principle of parliamentary reform. 


Mr. WesLey ſpoke to the ſame effect. 


| Mr. Geoxct Poxsowsy obſerved that there was no queſtion 
before the Houſe—and he moved that the bill be printed; which 
after a few obſervations from Mr. Jonx O*Nz1itL and Mr. 
_. ConOLLy, was agreed to. 


The CxanceLLor oF THE ExcHtEqQuRE moved that an hum- 
ble addrefs be preſented to his Excellency the Lord Lieutenant, 
that he would lay before his Majeſty the humble defire of this 
Houſe, that he would be pleaſed to grant the reſpective ſums of 
1 5. for completing the buildings of the Houſe of Commons; 
4oool. for the Courts of Juſtice; and 15,000/. to the Commiſ- 
fioners of Wide Streets. The motion was agreed to, and referred 
to a committee of the whole Houſe. 


* 
* 


SATURDAY, JULY 20, 1793. 


The bill for the encouragement of the fiſheries in this kingdom, 
was read a third time, and paſſed, 


Alſo, the bill for receiving and continuing certain temporary 


ſtatutes, and aſcertaining the fees payable by Roman Catholics 
on taking the oaths. 


Alſo, the bill for preſerving the walls of the river Anna Liffey, 
and promoting the trade of Dublin, and rendering its port and 
harbour more commodious. | 


Mr. Gaarrax moved to reſolve, that it would be expedient, 
that the commodities and produce of Ireland ſhould be received 
into the ports of Great Britain, on the ſame terms as thoſe of 
Great Britain are received into the ports of this kingdom, 


The Crxancteitor or THE Excytqrer and Mr. Secreta 
Hozaxr entirely agreed in the propriety of the meaſure, which 
bad been adopted in the firſt of the twenty-one propoſitions in the 
year 1785 ; but thought the entering into ſuch a reſolution at this 
time would be improper, and might be better adopted the begin- 
ping of the next ſeſſion than juſt on the cloſe of this, when the 
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Britiſh Parliament was adjourned, and nothing could be done in 
the buſineſs. That thus approving the principle, and not being 
authoriſed to ſay any thing farther, they ſhould be very loath 
to give a negative to the motion; which, thus unauthoriſed, they 
ſhould be obliged to do, if the queſtion were to be put; to avoid 
which, they ſhould move the order of the day, if the right ho- 
nourable gentleman would not conſent to withdraw; which, after 
ſome further converſation, Mr. Grattan did, on the reliance that 
the ſubje& having been thus agitated, the ſervants of the Crown 
would do the beſt they could to complete the negotiation for that 
purpoſe during the adjournment. 


The Houſe then went into committee on the motion for an ad- 
dreſs to the Lord Lieutenant, to lay before his Majeſty the defire 
of this Houſe, that the King would grant a certain ſum to the 
Speaker, Colonel Conyngham, Mr. Thomas Burgh and Mr. 
Hayes, to complete the additional buildings to the Houſe of Com- 
monsz alſo, a certain ſum to the Lord Chancellor and Chief 
Judges, towards building the Courts of Juſtice; and alſo to the 
Commiſſioners appointed by a& of Parliament to make a wide and 
convenient way, ſtreet and paſſage, from Eſſex- bridge to the 
Caſtle of Dublin, to diſcharge a debt contracted by them, for 
opening a communication between Sackville-ſtreet and Carliſle- 


bridge ; and that the Houſe will make good the ſame. 


The Houſe then proceeded to take into conſideration the 
amendments made by the Lords, in the bill (returned by them) 
to explain the act for the relief of the Proteſtant Diſfenters of this 
kingdom; and to repeal a clauſe in the act of the ſecond of Queen 
Anne, entitled, an a& to prevent the further growth of Popery, as 
far as the ſame relates to the Proteſtant Diſſenters. 


The amendment being read, the Houſe reſolved, * that the 
ſaid bill be rejected.“ 


Mr. Cooks and Mr, Attorney GexeraL were then ordered 
to prepare and bring in a bill, to remove ſome doubts reſpecting 
perſons in office taking the ſacramental teſt ; which bill Mr. 
Cooke preſented, and it was read a firſt and ſecond time; com- 
mitted, reported, and ordered to be engroſſed. 


The Houſe adjourned to Friday the twenty-ſixth of July. 


— a — — Inno 


Farvar, Jury 26, 1793. 


The bill to remove ſome doubts reſpecting perſons in office 
taking the ſacramental teſt, was read a third time, and paſſed, 
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- Mr. Mason reported the vote of credit for 1,500. for the 
buildings to the Houſe of Commons; 6coo!. for building the 
| Coutts of Jaſtice ; and 15,c00/. to the Commiſſioners for making 
Wide Streets. | „„ | 


Mr. Corry obſerved, that there was a power in the Lord Lieu- 

tenant to grant penſions to ſuch of the revenue officers as had 
ſerved forty years, and were ſuperannuated. He thought that 
term too long, and as he had the concurrence of gentlemen on 

both fides of the Houſe, he moved to addreſs the Lord Lieute. 

r to abridge the forty years to twenty-five z which was or- 
ered. | 


| The Houſe adjourned to Friday the fixteenth of Augolt. 
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Farvay, Avevsr 16, 1793. 


Mr. M*Cagrxtr roſe to appriſe the Houſe, that the Grand 
Canal Company had been unavoidably neceſſitated to a much 
longer protraction of the bufineſs of ſinking docks, contiguous 
to the harbour of Dublin, than they apprehended would be ne- 
ceſſary, under the conditions on which their former petition had 
been acceded to. He therefore gave notice, that he ſhould, early 
in the next ſeſſion of Parliament, preſent to the Houſe a petition 


from that company on this head. 


The Cnaxctlior or Tas Excuxaytx ſaid, that ſatisfied as 
he was of the fairneſs of the honourable gentleman's objects, he 

ſhould be happy in giving his ſupport to the petition, whenever 
n ſhould be brought forward, on the ground ſtated. 


Mr. Secretary HozBarT ſaid, that he would not detain the 
Hovſe at this moment on any other ſubject, but that on which 
he was about to offer a motion ; but the merits of the right ho- 
nourable gemleman who was the object of it were ſuch as made 
it indiſpenſible. He then moved, that the thanks of the Houſe 
be given to the Right Hon. John Foſter, Speaker, for his faith- 
ful and eminent ſervices in the chair.“ 


The ſame was agreed to nem. con. 


Mr. Joun Worrs moved, that an humble addreſs be pre- 
ſented to his Excellency the Lord Lieutenant, praying that he 
would be pleaſed to confer ſome high ecclefiaſtical preferment on 
the Hon. William Knox, chaplain to the Houſe of Commons, 


for his attendance, &c.—Ordered. | 
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The CHAncELLoR or THE Excyrquer moved, that the 
books and journals of the ſeſſion be printed. Ordered accord- 


ingly. 


The Yeoman Uſher of the Black Rod then ſummoned the 
Houſe to attend the Lord Lieutenant in the Houſe of Peers. 


Accordingly Mr. Speaker, with the Houſe, went up, and 
the royal aſſent was given to the bills following : 


PUBLIC BILLS 
1. An a& for the ſupport of the honour and dignity of his 


Majeſty's crown in Ireland, and for granting to his Majeſty a 


civil lift eſtabliſhment, under certain proviſions and regulations. 

2. An act for continuing the duties granted to his Majeſty 
on licenſes for the retail of ſpirituous liquors, and for continuing 
the regulations for iffuing ſuch licenſes, and for remedying the 
abuſes which bave ariſen from the immoderate uſe of ſuch li- 

uors. 
4 3. An act for the advancement of trade and manufaQures, 
by granting the ſums therein mentioned for the ſupport of com- 
mercial credit. 

4. An act for — the charge of the pay and clothing of 
the militia, for one year from the 25th of March, 1793, and for 
the more ealily raiſing of the ſame. 

5. An act to enable his Excellency the Lord Lieutenant 
to iſſue treaſury bills for raiſing the ſum of $00,000/. 

6. An act for continuing and amending the ſeveral laws relat- 
ing to his Majeſty's revenue, and for more effeQually preventing 
frauds therein. | 


7. An act for amending an act, entitled, an act for repairing 


and preſerving the walls of the river Anna Liffey in the city of | 


Dublin, and for amending an act paſſed in the twenty-ſixth year 
of his Majeſty's reign, entitled, an act for promoting the trade of 
Dublin, by rendering its port and harbour more commo- 
dious. | 

8. An act for the further regulating the price at which coals 
ſhall be purchaſed, for the ſupply of the public coal-yards in the 
city of Cork, and ſold out of the fame 

9. An act to repeal ſo much of an act paſſed in the thirty- 
ſecond year of his Majeſty, entitled, an a& for confirming the 
powers of the Society of King's Inns, Dublin, and to repeal an 
act, entitled, an act to regulate the admiſſion of barriſters at law, 
as confirms the charter of the ſaid ſociety. 

10. An act more effeQually to prevent, during the preſent 
war between Great Britain and France, all traitorous correſ- 
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pondence with or aid or aſſiſtance being given to his Majeſty s 


enemies. | 

11. An act to explain and amend an act paſſed in the laſt ſeſ. 
fion of Parliament, entitled, an a& to explain the truſts for which 
certain rectories impropriate and tithes, forfeiced by reaſon of 
the rebellion in this kingdom in the year 1688, were conveyed 
to certain truſtees nominated by the ſeveral biſhops, in whoſe 
dioceſes ſuch reQories impropriate and tithes are ſituated. 

12. An act to provide for the families of perſons choſen by 
lot to ſerve in the militia of this kingdom. 

13. An act for reveſting in his Majeſty the eſtates forfeited in 
1688, yet remaining unſold. 

14. An act for the trial of treaſons committed out of the 
King's dominions. 

15. An act to remove doubts reſpecting the functions of juries 
in caſes of libel. 

16. An act for the regulation of his Majeſty's marine forces 
while on ſhore. 

17. An act to explain and reduce into one act the ſeveral laws, 
for making, repairing or amending the turnpike roads leading 
from the town of Naas to the towns of Maryborough and Bally- 
roan, from the ſaid town of Maryborough to the city of Lime- 
rick, and from the town of Nenagh to O' Brien's-bridge. 

18. An act to prevent the election or appointment of unlaw. 
ful aſſemblies, under pretence of preparing or preſenting public 
petitions, or other addreſſes, to his Majeſty or the Parliament. 

19. An act for the relief of inſolvent debtors, in regard to the 
impriſonment of their perſons. 

20. An aft for making and conſtituting a new pariſh, by the 
name of the Pariſh of Saint George, on the ground adjoining 
the city of Dublin therein deſcribed, and for erectiug and build- 
ing a pariſh church therein. 

21. An act to remove ſome doubts reſpecting perſons in office 
taking the ſacramental teſt. 

22. An act for the better regulation of the Marſhalſea of the 
Four Courts in Dublin. 

23. An act for the encouragement of the fiſheries in this king 
dom, and for continuing certain acts reſpecting the ſame. 

24. An act for ſecuring the freedom and independence of the 
Houſe of Commons, by excluding therefiom perſons holding any 
offices under the Crown, to be hereafter created, or holding cer- 
tain offices therein enumerated, or penſions for terms of years or 
during his Majeſty's pleaſure. 

25. An act to amend and explain an act paſſed in the thirty- 
ſecond year of his preſent majeſty's reign, entitled, an act for im- 
proving and keeping in repair the poſt roads of this kingdom. 

26. An act for giving relief in proceedings upon writs of 
mandamus for the admiſſion of freemen into corporations. 


27. An 
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27. An act for regulating the trade of Ireland to and from 
the Eaſt Indies, under certain conditions and proviſions, for a 
time therein mentioned. 

28. An act reſpecting the collection of public money, to be 
levied in the county of the city of Dublin by preſentment. 

29. An act to prevent the exceſſive price of coals in the city 
of Dublin, and for encouraging the ſtorage thereof. 


. AIS ATE 


1. An act to carry into effect an agreement entered into be- 
tween the moſt noble Anna Eliza, Ducheſs Dowager of Chan- 
dos, and the Right Honourable Lady Anne Eliza Brydges, and 
James Stephens Brownlow, George Deſpard, Caleb Carden and 
William Carden, Eſquires, concerning the manor and eſtate of 
Villers, in the barony of Upper Offory, in the Queen's County, 
and for other purpoſes. 

2. An act for veſting certain parts of the eſtates of Edmund 
Malone, of Ballynahown, in the county of Weſtmeath, Eſq; 
in truſtees, for the payment of debts, aud for other purpoſes. 

3. An act to enable John Dawſon Coates, of the city of Dub- 
lin, Eſq; and his daughters Elizabeth Duckett and Anna Hut- 
chinſon, to make leaſes under certain reſtrictions of certain eſtates 
and lands ſituate in the counties of Dublin and Meath, and county 
of the city of Dublin, and compriſed in and ſettled by a certaia 
ſettlement made the 8th of October, in the year 1791. 

4. An act to diſſolve the marriage of Mathias Finucane, 
Eſq; with Anne Finucane, otherwiſe O'Brien, his now wife, 
and to enable him to marry again; and for other pupoſes therein 
mentioned. 

5. An act for ſettling to certain uſes a part of the real eſtate 
deviſed and directed to be purchaſed, by the will of Henry, 
Earl of Shelburne, deceaſed, freed from certain uſes declared 
thereof by his will, and by an a& of Parliament of Great Bri- 
tain, entitled, an act for veſting part of the real eſtate deviſed and 
directed to be purchaſed, by the will of Henry, Earl of Shel. 
| burne, in the kingdom of Ireland, and in Token Houſe Yard, 
London, in truſtees, to be fold or mortgaged, and for laying 
out the money ariſing by ſuch ſale or mortgage thereof in the 
purchaſe of manors, lands or hereditaments in England, to be 
ſe:tled to the uſes of his ſaid will, and for enabling the perſons 
therein mentioned to grant ſuch leaſes as are therein expreſſed. 

6. An act for veſting certain lands, tenements and heredita- 
ments in the county of Limerick, and county of the city of Li- 
merick, part of the ſettled cate of John Tuthill, of the city of 
Limerick, Eſq; in truſtees, in order by ſale or mortgage of a 
competent part thereof to raiſe and pay the ſum of Coool. the 
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portions of the younger children of the ſaid John Tuthill by 
Elizabeth Tuthill, otherwiſe Jackſon, his wife; and alſo the 
ſum of 1333/. Gs. 8d. part of the portion of Anne Minnitt, 
- otherwiſe Tuthill, the ſiſter of the ſaid John Tuthill, and that 
ſuch part of the ſaid lands and premiſſes as ſhall remain unſold 
for the purpoſes aforeſaid, may be and remain to the ſaid John 
Tathill, his heirs and affigns, in lieu and ſatisfaction of a ſum of 
5500/7. due to the ſaid John Tuthill, and which ſaid ſums of 
6oool. 1333. 67. 8d and 55001. are charges affecting the ſet- 
tled eſtate of the ſaid John Tuthill. 


And then his Excellency was pleaſed to make a ſpeech to both 


Houſes of Parliament, which is as follows: 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 


& The wiſdom and firmneſs that have diſtinguiſhed your con- 
duct during the preſent ſeſſion, and the attention you have af- 
forded to the many important objects of your deliberations, de- 
mand my ſincere acknowledgments, and enable me to relieve you 
from further attendance in Parliament. 


&« Gentlemen of the Houſe of Commons, 


& J have his'Majeſly's commands to thank you for the liberal 
ſupplies you have voted for the public ſervice, and for the ho- 
nourable ſupport of his Majelty's government. You may rely 
upon their faithful application. | 


« My Lords and Gentlemen, 


% Ihe wiſdom and liberality with which you attended to his 
Majeſty's recommendation, in favour of his Roman Catholic ſub- 
jects, are highly pleaſing to the King. You muſt be fully ſen- 
ſible of his Majeſty's gracious condeſcention in committing to 
your judgment the application of the hereditary revenue ; and I 
am ordered by his Majeſty to ſignify his approbation of the pro- 
viſions which have been made for the ſupport of bis civil Go- 
vernment, and the honour and dignity of his Crown; and to ex- 
preſs his confidence that your liberal conceſſions to the Roman 
Catholics, and the meaſures for the regulation of the public ex- 
penditure, and for the limitation of offices and penſions, to which 
his Majeſty has been graciouſly pleaſed to conſent, with a view 
to the advantage of the public, will cement a general union of 
ſentiment among all claſſes of his Majeſty's ſubjccts, in ſupport 
of the eſtabliſhed conſtitution. | 

« His Majcfly bas ſeen with real ſatisfaction that friendly 
diſpoſition which has been manifeſted by the Parliaments of 
Great Britain and Ireland, for ſtrengthening the conneRion of 
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the two kingdoms by mutual acts of conceſſion. I am anthorifed 
to acquaint you, that an act has paſſed the Britiſh Parliament to 
permit goods of Alia, Africa or America, legally imported into 
Ireland, to be imported from thence into Great Britain. This 
is a ſignal proof of her attention to your intereſts; whilſt the 
confirmation of the charter of the Eaſt India Company by the 
Parliament of Ireland diſplays on your part a cordial zeal for 
the ſupport of Great Britain, and a judicious conſideration of the 
great and eſſential intereſts of the empire. 

„IJ am to make my acknowledgments for the many ſalutary 
laws you have enacted to ftrengthen the executive government, 
which will materially tend to defeat the deſigns of the enemies to 
the freedom and happineſs of this kingdom. 

„The apprehenſions of embarraſſments, which for a time 
hung over commercial tranſactions, were to me a ſubject of the 
utmoſt anxiety; and | am to return you my thanks for ſanction- 
ing thoſe meaſures which I took in ſupport of credit, and which, 
I truſt, have had the happieſt effect in preventing the ill conſe- 
quences of ſuch apprehenſions. 

*The ſpirit of diſcontent which prevailed amongſt the lower 
claſſes of the people at the beginning of the ſeſſion, has ſince 
burſt into acts of riot and inſurrection; and I have been under 
the painful neceſſity of employing his Majeſty's forces, whoſe 
ſteadineſs and good conduct have on all occaſions been manifeſt- 
ed, and by whoſe exertions the civil magiſtrates have been enabled, 
in a great meaſure, to reſtore the general tranquillity. 

« Under all the circumſtances of the country, I thought it 
proper to call forth a very conſiderable portion of the militia of 
this kingdom. I am to expreſs his Majeſty's approbation of 
a meaſure which affords at preſent material aſſiſtance, and lays 
the foundation of a permanent conſtitutional force, that has been 
found by experience in Great Britain of great reſource in public 
emergencies. 

« His Majeſty feels with the greateſt concern the expence 
brought upon his people by domeſtic diſturbances, added to the 
conſequences of a foreign war, into which we have been forced 
by the wanton and unprovoked aggreſſion of France; but you 
will reflect that you are contending for the preſervation of your 
property, and for the ſecurity of your happy conſtitution. 

„The ſucceſſes with which it has pleaſed the Divine Provi- 
dence to bleſs the arms of his Majeſty and his allies, afford the beſt 
proſpect of a happy iſſue to this important conteſt; and it is his 
Majeſty's earneſt hope that a continuance of vigorous exertions 
will finally obtain a ſecure and laſting peace. 

& I have entire confidence that in your reſpective counties, you 
will exert your utmoſt influence in maintaining the public tran- 
quillity, and in carrying the laws into full execution. You may 


be aſſured that I ſhall on all occaſions take the moſt ſpeedy and 
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effectual meaſures, in the exerciſe of thoſe powers with which I 
am inveſted, for the repreſſion of outrage and tumult, and the 
protection of his Majeſty's faithful and loyal ſubjects.“ 


Aſter which, the Right Honourable Lord Viſcount Clonmell, 
Lord Chief Juſtice of his Majeſty's Court of King's Bench, 
declared that it was his Exccllency the Lord Lieutenant's plea- 
ſure, that this Parliament be prorogued to Wedneſday the 25th 
day of September next; and the Parliament was accordingly 
prorogued to Wedneſday the 25th day of September next. 
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